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CHAPTER  I. 

Description  of  Farmer  Oak:  an  Incident. 

N  Farmer  Oak  smiled,  the 
mers  of  his  month  spread 
1  they  were  within  an  nn- 
iportant  distance  of  his 
rs,  his  eyes  were  reduced 
mere  chinks,  and  diverg- 
^  wrinkles  appeared  ronnd 
em,  extending  upon  his 
ontenance  like  the  rays  in 
rudimentary  sketch  of  the 
ling  sun. 

His  Christian  name  was 

ibriel,  and  on  working  days 

was  a    young    man   of 

and  judgment,   easy  mo- 

ns,  proper  dress,  and  ge- 

ral  good  character.     On 

indays  he  was  a  man  of 

sty  views,  rather  given  to 

postponing  treatment  of 

things,  whose  best  clothes  and  seven-and-siz-penny  umbrella  were  always 

hampering  him  :  upon  the  whole,  one  who  felt  himself  to  occupy  morally 

thai  vast  middle  space  of  Laodicean  neutrality  which  lay  between  the 

Sfterameni  people  of  the  parish  and  the  drunken  division  of  its  inhabitants 

TOL.  ZXEC^-HO.  169.  1. 
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2  FAR  FROM  THE  MADDING  CROWD. 

— that  is,  he  went  to  church,  but  yawned  privately  by  the  time  the  con- 
gregation reached  the  Nicene  creed,  and  thought  of  what  there  would  be 
for  dinner  when  he  meant  to  be  listening  to  the  sermon.  Or,  to  state  his 
character  as  it  stood  in  the  scale  of  public  opinion,  when  his  friends  and 
critics  were  in  tantrums,  he  was  considered  rather  a  bad  man ;  when 
they  were  pleased,  he  was  rather  a  good  man  ;  when  they  were  neither, 
he  was  a  man  whose  moral  colour  was  a  kind  of  pepper-and-salt  mixture. 

Since  he  lived  six  times  as  many  working  days  as  Sundays,  Oak's  ap- 
pearance in  his  old  clothes  was  mo'st  peculiarly  his  own — ^the  mental 
picture  formed  by  his  neighbours  always  presenting  him  as  dressed  in  that 
way  when  their  imaginations  answered  to  the  thought  '*  Gabriel  Oak.'* 
He  wore  a  low-crowned  felt  hat,  spread  out  at  the  base  by  tight  jamming 
upon  the  head  for  security  in  high  winds,  and  a  coat  like  Dr.  Johnson's, 
his  lower  extremities  being  encased  in  ordinary  leather  leggings  and 
boots  emphatically  large,  affording  to  each  foot  a  roomy  apartment  so 
constructed  that  any  wearer  might  stand  in  a  river  all  day  long  and  know 
nothing  about  it — ^their  maker  being  a  conscientious  man  who  always 
endeavoured  to  compensate  for  any  weakness  in  his  cut  by  unstinted 
dimension  and  solidity. 

Mr.  Oak  carried  about  him,  by  way  of  watch,  what  may  be  called  a 
small  silver  clock;  in  other  words,  it  was  a  watch  as  to  shape  and 
intention,  and  a  small  clock  as  to  size.  This  instrument  being  several 
years  older  than  Oak's  grandfather,  had  the  peculiarity  of  going  either 
too  fast  or  not  at  allt  The  smaller  of  its  hands,  too,  occasionally  slipped 
round  on  the  pivot,  and  thus,  though  the  minutes  were  told  with  the 
greatest  precision,  nobody  could  be  quite  certain  of  the  hour  they 
belonged  to.  The  stopping  peculiarity  of  his  watch  Oak  remedied  by 
thumps  and  shakes,  when  it  always  went  on  again  immediately,  and  he 
escaped  any  evil  consequences  from  the  other  two  defects  by  constant 
comparisons  with  and  observations  of  the  sun  and  stars,  and  by  pressing 
his  face  close  to  the  glass  of  his  neighbours'  windows  when  passing  by 
their  houses,  till  he*  could  discern  the  hour  marked  by  the  green-faced 
timekeepers  within.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  Oak's  fob  being  painfully 
difficult  of  access  by  reason  of  its  somewhat  high  situation  in  the  waist- 
band of  his  trousers  (which  also  lay  at  a  remote  height  under  his 
waistcoat),  the  watch  was  as  a  necessity  pulled  out  by  throwing  the  body 
extremely  to  one  side,  compressing  the  mouth  and  face  to  a  mere  mass 
of  wrinkles  on  account  of  the  exertion  required,  and  drawing  up  the  watch 
by  its  chain,  like  a  bucket  from  a  well. 

But  some  thoughtful  persons,  who  had  seen  him  walking  across  one  of 
his  fields  on  a  certain  December  morning — sunny  and  exceedingly  mild — 
might  have  regarded  Gabriel  Oak  in  other  aspects  than  these.  In  his 
face  one  might  notice  that  many  of  the  hues  and  curves  of  youth  had 
tarried  on  to  manhood :  there  even  remained  in  his  remoter  crannies  some 
relics  of  the  boy.  His  height  and  breadth  would  have  been  sufficient  to 
make  his  presence  imposing,  had  they  been  exhibited  with  due  considera- 
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tion.  But  there  is  a  way  some  men  have,  rural  and  urban  alike — for* 
which  the  mind  is  more  responsible  than  flesl^  and  sinew — a  way  of  cur-i 
tailing  their  dimensions  by  their  manner  of  showing  them ;  and  from  a 
quiet  modesty  that  would  have  become  a  vestal,  which  seemed  continually 
to  impress  upon  him  that  he  had  no  great  claim  on  the  world's  room,  Oak 
walked  unassumingly,  and  with  a  faintly  perceptible  bend,  quite  distinct 
from  a  bowing  of  the  shoulders.  This  may  be  said  to  be  a  defect  in  an 
individual  if  he  depends  for  his  valuation  as  a  total  more  upon  his 
appearance  than  upon  his  capacity  to  wear  well,  which  Oak  did  not.  He 
had  just  reached  the  time  of  life  at  which  '*  young  *'  is  ceasing  to  be  the 
prefix  of  "  man  "  in  speaking  of  one.  He  was  at  the  brightest  period  of 
masculine  life,  for  his  intellect  and  his  emotions  were  clearly  separated  : 
he  had  passed  the  time  during  which  the  influence  of  youth  indiscriminately 
mingles  them  in  the  character  of  impulse,  and  he  had  not  yet  arrived  at  the 
stage  wherein  they  become  united  again,  in  the  character  of  prejudice,  by 
the  influence  of  a  wife  and  family.  In  short,  he  was  twenty-eight,  and  a 
bachelor. 

The  field  he  was  in  sloped  steeply  to  a  ridge  called  Norcombe  Hill. 
Through  a  spur  of  this  hill  ran  the  highway  from  Norcombe  to  Caster- 
biidge,  sunk  in  a  deep  cutting.  Casually  glancing  over  the  hedge.  Oak 
saw  coming  down  the  incline  before  him  an  ornamental  spring  waggon, 
painted  yellow  and  gaily  marked,  drawn  by  two  horses,  a  waggoner  walk- 
ing alongside  bearing  a  whip  perpendicularly.  The  waggon  was  laden 
with  household  goods  and  window-plants,  and  on  the  apex  of  the  whole 
sat  a  woman,  young  and  attractive.  Gabriel  had  not  beheld  the  sight  for 
more  than  half  a  minute,  when  the  vehicle  was  brought  to  a  standstill  just 
beneath  his  eyes. 

*^  The  taUboard  of  the  waggon  is  gone.  Miss,"  said  the  waggoner. 

*'  Then  I  heard  it  M,"  said  the  girl,  in  a  soft,  though  not  particu- 
larly low  voice.  **  I  heard  a  noise  I  could  not  account  for  when  we  were 
coming  up  the  hill.*' 

"TU  run  back." 

"  Do,"  she  answered. 

The  sensible  horses  stood  perfectly  still,'  and  the  waggoner's  step» 
sank  frunter  and  fainter  in  the  distance. 

The  girl  on  the  summit  of  the  load  sat  motionless,  surrounded  by 
tables  and  chairs  with  their  legs  upwards,  backed  by  an  oak  settle,  and 
ornamented  in  fix)nt  by  pots  of  geraniums,  myrtles,  and  cactuses,  together 
with  a  caged  canary — all  probably  from  the  windows  of  the  house  just 
Ya4sated.  There  was  also  a  cat  in  a  willow  basket,  from  the  partly-opened 
'lid  of  which  she  gazed  with  half-closed  eyes,  and  affectionately  surveyed 
the  small  birds  around.  ^ 

The  handsome  girl  waited  for  some  time  idly  in  her  place,  and  the 
only  sotmd  heard  in  th&  stillness  was  the  hopping  of  the  canary  up  and 
down  the  perches  of  its  prison.  Then  she  looked  attentively  downwards. 
It  was  not  at  the  bird,  nor  at  the  cat ;  it  was  at  an  oblong  package  tied 
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in  paper,  and  lying  between  them.  She  tamed  her  head  to  learn  if  the 
waggoner  were  coming.  He  was  not  yet  in  sight ;  and  then  her  eyes  crept 
back  to  the  package,  her  thoughts  seeming  to  run  upon  what  was  inside 
it.  At  length  she  drew  the  article  into  her  lap,  and  untied  the  paper 
covering ;  a  small  swing  looking-glass  was  disclosed,  in  which  she  proceeded 
to  sorvey  herself  attentively.     Then  she  parted  her  lips  and  smiled. 

It  was  a  fine  morning,  and  the  son  lighted  np  to  a  scarlet  glow  the 
crimson  jacket  she  wore,  and  painted  a  soft  lustre  upon  her  bright  face 
and  black  hair.  The  myrtles,  geraniums,  and  cactuses  packed  around  her 
were  fresh  and  green,  and  at  such  a  leafless  season  they  invested  the  whole  . 
concern  of  horses,  waggon,  furniture,  and  girl  with  a  peculiar  charm 
of  rarity.  What  possessed  her  to  indulge  in  such  a  performance  in 
the  sight  of  the  sparrows,  blackbirds,  and  unperceived  farmer,  who  were 
alone  its  spectators — ^whether  the  smile  began  as  a  factitious  one,  to 
test  her  capacity  in  that  art,  nobody  knows ;  it  ended  certainly  in  a 
real  smile.  She  blushed  at  herself,  and  seeing  her  reflection  blush, 
blushed  the  more. 

The  change  from  the  customary  spot  and  necessary  occasion  of  such 
an  act — from  the  dressing  hour  in  a  bedroom  to  a  time  of  travelling  out 
of  doors — lent  to  the  idle  deed  a  novelty  it  certainly  did  not  intrinsically 
possess.  The  picture  was  a  delicate  one.  Woman's  prescriptive  in- 
firmity had  stalked  into  the  sunlight,  which  had  invested  it  with  the 
freshness  of  an  originality.  A  cynical  inference  was  irresistible  by  Gabriel 
Oak  as  he  regarded  the  scene,  generous  though  he  fain  would  have  been. 
There  was  no  necessity  whatever  for  her  looking  in  the  glass.  She  did 
not  adjust  her  hat,  or  pat  her  hair,  or  press  a  dimple  into  shape,  or  do 
one  thing  to  signify  that  any  such  intention  had  been  her  motive  in  taking 
up  the  glass.  She  simply  observed  herself  as  a  fair  product  of  Nature 
in  a  feminine  direction,  her  expressions  seeming  to  glide  into  far-off 
though  likely  dramas  in  which  men  would  play  a  part — ^vistas  of  probable 
triumphs — the  smiles  being  of  a  phase  suggesting  that  hearts  were 
imagined  as  lost  and  won.  Still,  this  was  but  conjecture,  and  the  whole 
series  of  actions  were  so  idly  put  forth  as  to  make  it  rash  to  assert  that 
intention  had  any  part  in  them  at  all. 

The  waggoner's  steps  were  heard  returning.  She  put  the  glass  in 
the  paper,  and  the  whole  again  into  its  place. 

When  the  waggon  had  passed  on,  Gabriel  withdrew  from  his  point 
of  espial,  and  descending  into  the  road,  followed  the  vehicle  to  the  turn- 
pike-gate at  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  where  the  object  of  his  contemplation 
now  halted  for  the  payment  of  toll.  About  twenty  steps  still  remained 
between  him  and  the  gate,  when  he  heard  a  dispute.  It  was  a  difference 
concerning  twopence  between  the  persons  with  the  waggon  and  the  man 
at  the  toll-bar. 

'*  Mis'ess's  niece  is  upon  the  top  of  the  things,  and  she  says  that's 
enough  that  I've  offered  ye,  you  grate  miser,  and  she  won't  pay  any 
more."    These  were  the  waggoner's  words. 
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"Very well;  then  mis'ess's  niece oan*t pass/'  said  the tnmpike-keeper, 
closing  the  gate. 

Oak  looked  from  one  to  the  other  of  the  disputants,  and  fell  into  a 
reTeiie.  There  was  something  in  the  tone  of  twopence  remarkahly  in- 
significant. Threepence  had  a  definite  Talue  as  money — it  was  an  ap- 
preciable infringement  on  a  day's  wages,  and,  as  such,  a  higgling  matter ; 
but  twopence—"  Here,"  he  said,  stepping  forward  and  handing  two- 
pence to  the  gatekeeper;  **  let  the  young  woman  pass."  He  looked  up 
at  her  then  ;  she  heard  his  words,  and  looked  down. 

Gabriel's  features  adhered  throughout  their  form  so  exactly  to  the 
middle  line  between  the  beauty  of  St.  John  and  the  ugliness  of  Judas 
Iseariot,  as  represented  in  a  window  of  the  church  he  attended,  that  not 
a  single  lineament  could  be  selected  and  called  worthy  either  of  dis- 
tinction or  notoriety.  The  red-jacketed  and  dark-haired  maiden  seemed 
to  thmk  80  too,  for  she  carelessly  glanced  over  him,  and  told  her  man  to 
drive  on.  She  might  have  looked  her  thanks  to  Gabriel  on  a  minute 
scale,  but  she  did  not  speak  them ;  more  probably  she  felt  none,  for  in 
gaining  her  a  passage  he  had  lost  her  her  point,  and  we  know  how  women 
take  a  favour  of  that  kind. 

The  gatekeeper  surveyed  the  retreating  vehicle.  <*  That's  a  handsome 
maid,"  he  said  to  Oak. 

"  But  she  has  her  faults,"  said  Gabriel. 

"  Tme,  farmer." 

'*  And  the  greatest  of  them  is — well,  what  it  is  always." 

"  Beating  people  down ;  ay,  'tis  so." 

"  Oh  no." 

"  What,  then  ?  " 

Gabriel,  perhaps  a  little  piqued  by  the  comely  traveller's  indifierence, 
glanced  back  to  where  he  had  witnessed  her  performance  over  the  hedge, 
and  said  "  Vanity." 


CHAPTER    n. 

Night:  The  Flock:  An  Interior:  Another  Interior. 

It  was  nearly  midnight  on  the  eve  of  St.  Thomas's,  the  shortest  day  in  the 
year.  A  desolating  wind  wandered  from  the  north  over  the  hill  whereon 
Oak  had  watched  the  yellow  waggon  and  its  occupant  in  the  sunshine  of  a 
few  days  earlier. 

Norcombe  Hill — forming  part  of  Norcombe  Ewelease — was  one  of  the 
spots  which  suggest  to  a  passer-by  that  he  is  in  the  presence  of  a  shape 
approaching  the  indestructible  as  nearly  as  any  to  be  found  on  earth.  It 
was  a  featureless  convexity  of  chalk  and  soil — an  ordinary  specimen  of 
those  smoothly  outlined  protuberances  of  the  globe  which  may  remain 
undisturbed  on  some  great  day  of  confusion,  when  far  grander  heights  and 
dizzy  granite  precipices  topple  down. 
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The  hiU  was  covered  on  its  northern  side  hy  an  ancient  and  decaying 
plantation  of  beeches,  whose  npper  verge  formed  a  line  over  the  crest, 
fringing  its  arched  curve  against  the  sky,  like  a  mane.  To-night  these 
trees  sheltered  the  southern  slope  from  the  keenest  blasts,  which  smote 
the  wood  and  floundered  through  it  with  a  sound  as  of  grumbling,  or 
gushed  9ver  its  crowning  boughs  in  a  weakened  moan.  The  dry  leaves 
in  the  ditch  simmered  and  boiled  in  the  same  breezes,  a  tongue  of  air 
occasionally  ferreting  out  a  few,  and  sending  them  spinning  across  the 
grass.  A  group  or  two  of  the  latest  in  date  amongst  this  dead  multitude 
had  remained  on  the  twigs  which  bore  them  till  this  very  mid- winter  time, 
and  in  falling  rattled  against  the  trunks  with  smart  taps. 

Between  this  half- wooded,  half-naked  hill,  and  the  vague  still  horizon 
its  summit  indistinctly  commanded,  was  a  mysterious  sheet  of  fathomless 
shade — the  sounds  only  from  which  suggested  that  what  it  concealed  bore 
some  humble  resemblance  to  features  here.  The  thin  grasses,  more  or  less 
coating  the  hill,  were  touched  by  the  wind  in  breezes  of  differing  powers 
and  dmost  differing  natures — one  rubbing  the  blades  heavily,  another 
raking  them  piercingly,  another  brushing  them  like  a  soft  broom.  The 
instinctive  act  of  human-kind  here  was  to  stand  and  listen,  and  learn  how 
the  trees  on  the  right  and  the  trees  on  the  left  wailed  or  chaunted  to  each 
other  in  the  regular  antiphonies  of  a  cathedral  choir ;  how  hedges  and  other 
shapes  to  leeward  then  caught  the  note,  lowering  it  to  the  tenderest  sob ;  and 
how  the  hurrying  gust  then  plunged  into  the  south,  to  be  heard  no  more. 

The  sky  was  clear — remarkably  clear — and  the  twinkling  of  all  the 
stars  seemed  to  be  but  throbs  of  one  body,  timed  by  a  common  pulse. 
The  North  star  was  directly  in  the  wind's  eye,  and  since  evening  the  Bear 
had  swung  round  it  outwardly  to  the  east,  till  it  was  now  at  a. right 
angle  with  the  meridian.  A  difference  of  colour  in  the  stars — oflener  read 
of  than  seen  in  England — ^was  really  perceptible  here.  The  kingly 
brilliancy  of  Sirius  pierced  the  eye  with  a  steely  glitter,  the  star  called 
€apella  was  yellow,  Aldebaran  and  Botelgueux  shone  with  a  fiery  red. 

To  persons  standing  alone  on  a  hill  during  a  clear  midnight  such  as 
this,  the  roll  of  the  world  eastward  is  almost  a  palpable  movement.  The 
sensation  may  be  caused  by  the  panoramic  glide  of  the  stars  past  earthly 
objects,  which  is  perceptible  in  a  few  minutes  of  stillness,  or  by  a  fancy 
that  the  better  outlook  upon  space  afforded  by  a  hill  emphasises  terrestrial 
revolution,  or  by  the  wind,  or  by  the  solitude ;  but  whatever  be  its  origin, 
the  impression  of  riding  along  is  vivid  and  abiding.  The  poetry  of  motion 
is  a  phrase  much  in  use,  and  to  enjoy  the  epic  form  of  that  gratification  it 
is  necessary  to  stand  on  a  hill  at  a  small  hour  of  the  night,  and,  first  en* 
larging  the  consciousness  with  a  sense  of  difference  from  the  mass  of 
civilized  mankind,  who  are  horizontal  and  disregardful  of  all  such  proceed- 
ings at  this  time,  long  and  quietJy  watch  your  stately  progress  through  the 
stars.  After  such  a  nocturnal  reconnoitre  among  these  astral  clusters, 
aloft  from  the  customary  haunts  of  thought  and  vision,  some  men  may 
feel  raised  to  a  capability  for  eternity  at  once. 
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Saddenlj  an  nnezpected  series  of  sonnds  began  to  be  heard  in  this 
place  np  agunst  the  sky.  They  had  a  clearness  which  was  to  be  found 
nowhere  in  the  wind,  and  a  sequence  which  was  to  be  found  nowhere  in 
nature.     They  were  the  notes  of  Farmer  Oak's  flute. 

The  tune  was  not  floating  unhindered  into  the  open  air,  but  it  seemed 
muffled  in  some  way,  and  was  altogether  too  curtailed  in  power  to  spread 
high  or  wide.  It  came  from  the  direction  of  a  small  dark  object  under  the 
plantation  hedge — a  shepherd's  hut  now  presenting  an  outline  to  which 
an  uninitiated  person  might  have  been  puzded  to  attach  either  meaning  or 
use. 

The  image  as  a  whole  was  that  of  a  small  Noah*s  Ark  on  a  small 
Ararat,  allowing  the  traditionary  outlines  and  general  form  of  the  Ark 
which  are  followed  by  toymakers,  and  by  these  means  are  established  in 
men's  imaginations  among  their  firmest,  because  earliest  impressions,  to 
pass  as  an  approximate  pattern.  The  hut  stood  on  small  wheels,  which 
raised  its  floor  about  a  foot  from  the  ground.  Such  shepherds'  huts  are 
dragged  into  the  fields  when  the  lambing  season  comes  on,  to  shelter  the 
shepherd  in  his  enforced  nightly  attendance. 

It  was  only  latterly  that  people  had  begun  to  call  Gabriel  "  Farmer  " 
Oak.  During  the  twelvemonth  preceding  Uiis  time  he  had  been  enabled 
by  sustained  efforts  of  industry  and  chronic  good  spirits  to  lease  the  small 
sheep-fjEurm  of  which  Norcombe  Hill  was  a  portion,  and  stock  it  with  two 
hundred  sheep.  Previously  he  had  been  a  bailiff  for  a  short  time,  and 
earlier  still  a  shepherd  only,  having  from  his  childhood  assisted  his  father 
in  tending  the  flocks  of  large  proprietors,  till  old  Gabriel  sank  to  rest. 

This  venture,  unaided  and  alone,  inio  the  paths  of  farming  as  master 
and  not  as  man,  with  an  advance  of  sheep  not  yet  paid  for,  was  a  critical 
juncture  with  Gabriel  Oak,  and  he  recognized  his  position  clearly.  The 
first  movement  in  his  new  progress  was  the  lambing  of  his  ewes,  and 
sheep  having  been  his  speciality  from  his  youth,  he  wisely  refrained  from 
deputing  the  task  of  tending  them  at  this  season  to  a  hireling  or  a  novice. 

The  wind  continued  to  beat  about  the  comers  of  the  hut,  but  the  flute- 
playing  ceased.  A  rectangular  space  of  light  appeared  in  the  side  of  the 
hut,  and  in  the  opening  the  outline  of  Farmer  Oak's  figure.  He  carried 
a  lantern  in  his  hand,  and  closing  the  door  behind  him,  came  forward  and 
busied  himself  about  this  nook  of  the  field  for  nearly  twenty  minutes,  the 
lantern  light  appearing  and  disappearing  here  and  there,  and  brightening 
him  or  darkening  him  as  he  stood  before  or  behind  it. 

Oak's  motions,  though  they  had  a  quiet  energy,  were  slow,  and  their 
deliberateness  accorded  well  with  his  occupation.  Fitness  being  the  basis 
of  all  beauty,  nobody  could  have  denied  that  his  steady  swings  and  turns 
in  and  about  the  flock  had  elements  of  grace.  Yet,  although  if  occasion 
demanded  he  could  do  or  think  a  thing  with  as  mercurial  a  dash  as  can 
the  men  of  towns  who  are  more  to  the  manner  bom,  his  special  power, 
morally,  physically,  and  mentally,  was  static,  owing  little  or  nothing  to 
momentum,  as  a  rule. 
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A  close  examination  of  the  ground  hereabout,  even  by  the  wan  star- 
light only,  revealed  how  a  portion  of  what  would  have  been  casually 
called  a  wild  slope  had  been  appropriated  by  Farmer  Oak  for  his  great 
purpose  this  winter.  Detached  hurdles  thatched  with  straw  were  stuck 
into  the  ground  at  various  scattered  points,  amid  and  under  which  the 
whitish  forms  of  his  meek  ewes  moved  and  rustled.  The  ring  of  the 
sheep-bell,  which  had  been  silent  during  his  absence,  recommenced,  in 
tones  which  had  more  mellowness  than  clearness  owing  to  an  increas- 
ing growth  of  surrounding  wool,  and  continued  till  Oak  withdrew  again 
from  the  flock.  He  returned  to  the  hut,  bringing  in  his  arms  a  new- 
bom  lamb,  consisting  of  four  legs  large  enough  for  a  full-grown  sheep, 
united  by  an  unimportant  membrane  about  half  the  substance  of  the  legs 
collectively,  which  constituted  the  animaFs  entire  body  just  at  present. 

The  little  speck  of  life  he  placed  on  a  wisp  of  hay  before  the  small 
stove,  where  a  can  of  milk  was  simmering.  Oak  extinguished  the  lantern 
by  blowing  into  it  with  pouted  lips,  and  then  pinching  out  the  snuff,  the 
cot  being  lighted  by  a  candle  suspended  by  a  twisted  wire.  A  rather  hard 
couch,  formed  of  a  few  com  sacks  thrown  carelessly  down,  covered  half 
the  floor  of  this  little  habitation,  and  here  the  young  man  stretched  himself 
along,  loosened  his  woollen  cravat,  and  closed  his  eyes.  In  about  the 
time  a  person  unaccustomed  to  bodily  labour  would  have  decided  upon 
which  side  to  lie.  Farmer  Oak  was  asleep. 

The  inside  of  this  hut,  as  it  now  presented  itself,  was  cosy  and  allur- 
ing, and  the  scarlet  handful  of  fire  in  addition  to  the  candle,  reflecting  its 
own  genial  colour  upon  whatever  it  could  reach,  flung  associations  of  enjoy- 
ment even  over  utensils  and  tools.  In  the  comer  stood  the  sheep-crook, 
and  along  a  shelf  at  one  side  were  ranged  bottles  and  canisters  of  the 
simple  preparations  pertaining  to  ovine  surgery  and  physic ;  spirits  of 
wine,  turpentine,  tar,  magnesia,  ginger,  and  castor-oil  being  the  chief. 
On  a  triangular  shelf  across  the  comer  stood  bread,  bacon,  cheese,  and  a 
cup  for  ale  or  cider,  which  was  supplied  from  a  flagon  beneath.  Beside 
the  provisions  lay  the  flute,  whose  notes  had  lately  been  called  forth  by 
the  lonely  watcher  to  beguile  a  tedious  hour.  The  house  was  ventilated 
by  two  round  holes,  like  the  lights  of  a  cabin,  with  wood  slides. 

The  lamb,  revived  by  the  warmth,  began  to  bleat,  and  the  sound 
entered  Gabriel's  ears  and  brain  with  an  instant  meaning,  as  expected 
sounds  will.  Passing  from  the  profoundest  sleep  to  the  most  alert  wake- 
fulness with  the  same  ease  that  had  accompanied  the  reverse  operation, 
he  looked  at  his  watch,  found  that  the  hour-hand  had  shifted  again,  put 
on  his  hat,  took  the  lamb  in  his  arms,  and  carried  it  into  the  darkness. 
After  placing  the  little  creature  with  its  mother,  he  stood  and  careftdly 
examined  the  sky,  to  ascertain  the  time  of  night  from  the  altitudes  of  the 
stars. 

The  Dog-star  and  Aldebaran  pointing  to  the  restless  Pleiades  were 
half  way  up  the  Southern  sky,  and  beneath  them  hung  Orion,  which  gor- 
geous constellation  never  burnt  more  vividly  than  now,  as  it  swung  itself 
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forth  above  the  rim  of  the  landscape.  Castor  and  Polldx  with  their 
quiet  shine  aknost  rested  on  the  ground  :  the  barren  and  gloomy  Square 
of  PegasoB  was  creeping  round  to  the  north-west ;  far  away  through  the 
plantation^  Yega  sparkled  like  a  lamp  suspended  amid  the  leafless  trees, 
and  Cassiopeia's  chair  stood  daintily  poised  on  the  uppermost  boughs. 
"  One  o'clock,'*  said  Gabriel. 

Being  a  man  not  without  a  frequent  consciousness  that  there  was 
some  beauty  in  this  life  he  led,  he  stood  still  after  looking  at  the  sky  as  a 
useful  instrument,  and  regarded  it  in  an  appreciative  spirit,  as  a  work  of 
art  superlatively  beautiful.  For  a  moment  he  seemed  impressed  with  the 
speaking  loneliness  of  the  scene,  or  rather  with  the  complete  abstraction 
from  all  its  compass  of  the  sights  and  sounds  of  man.  Human  shapes, 
interferences,  troubles,  and  joys  were  all  as  if  they  were  not,  and  there 
seemed  to  be  on  the  shaded  hemisphere  of  the  globe  no  sentient  being 
save  himself ;  he  could  fancy  them  all  gone  round  to  the  sunny  side. 

Occupied  thus,  with  eyes  stretched  afar,  Oak  gradually  perceived  that 
what  he  had  previously  taken  to  be  a  star  low  down  behind  the  outskirts 
of  the  plantation  was  in  reality  no  such  thing.  It  was  an  artificial  light, 
almost  close  at  hand. 

To  find  themselves  utterly  alone  at  night  where  company  is  desirable 
and  expected  makes  some  people  fearful ;  but  a  case  more  trying  by  far 
to  the  nerves  is  to  discover  some  mysterious  companionship  when  intui- 
tion, sensation,  memory,  analogy,  testimony,  probability,  induction — 
every  kind  of  evidence  in  the  logician's  list — ^have  united  to  persuade  con- 
sciousness that  it  is  quite  alone. 

Farmer  Oak  went  towards  the  plantation  and  pushed  through  its 
lower  boughs  to  the  windy  side.  A  dim  mass  under  the  slope  reminded 
him  that  a  shed  occupied  a  place  here,  the  site  being  a  cutting  into  the 
slope  of  the  hill,  so  that  at  its  back  part  the  roof  was  ahnost  level  with 
the  ground.  In  front  it  was  formed  of  boards  nailed  to  posts  and  covered 
with  tar  as  a  preservative.  Through  crevices  in  the  roof  and  side  spread 
streaks  and  dots  of  light,  a  combination  of  which  made  up  the  radiance 
that  had  attracted  him.  Oak  stepped  up  behind,  where,  leaning  down 
upon  the  roof  and  putting  his  eye  close  to  a  hole,  he  could  see  into  the 
interior  clearly. 

The  place  contained  two  women  and  two  cows.  By  the  side  of  the 
latter  a  steaming  bran-mash  stood  in  a  bucket.  One  of  the  women  was 
past  middle  age.  Her  companion  was  apparently  young  and  graceful ;  he 
could  form  no  decided  opinion  upon  her  looks,  her  position  being  almost 
beneath  his  eye,  so  that  he  sslw  her  in  a  bird's-eye  aerial  view,  as  Satan 
first  saw  Paradise.  She  wore  no  bonnet  or  hat,  but  had  enveloped  herself 
in  a  large  cloak,  which  was  carelessly  flung  over  her  head  as  a  covering. 

"There,  now  we'll  go  home,"  said  the  elder  of  the  two,  resting  her 
knuckles  upon  her  hips,  and  looking  at  their  goings-on  as  a  whole.  "  I 
do  hope  Daisy  will  fetch  round  again  now.  I  have  never  been  more 
frightened  in  my  life,  but  I  don't  mind  breaking  my  rest  if  she  recovers." 
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The  yotng  woman,  whose  eyelids  were  apparenUj  inclined  to  fall 
together  on  the  smallest  provocation  of  silence,  yawned  without  parting 
her  lips  to  any  inconvenient  extent,  whereupon  Gahriel  caoght  the  infec- 
tion and  slightly  yawned  in  sympathy.  '*  I  wish  we  were  rich  enongh  to 
pay  a  man  to  do  these  things,*'  she  said. 

''As  we  are  not,  we  must  do  them  ourselves,'*  said  the  other;  **  for 
you  must  help  me  if  you  stay." 

**  Well,  my  hat  is  gone,  however,"  continued  the  younger.  **  It  went 
over  the  hedge,  I  think.     The  idea  of  such  a  slight  wind  catching  it." 

The  cow  standing  erect  was  of  the  Devon  hreed,  and  was  encased  in  a 
tight  warm  hide  of  rich  Indian  red,  as  absolutely  uniform  from  eyes  to 
t^  as  if  the  animal  had  been  dipped  in  a  dye  of  that  colour,  her  long 
back  being  mathematically  level.  The  other  was  spotted,  grey  and  white. 
Beside  her.  Oak  now  noticed  a  little  calf  about  a  day  old,  looking 
idiotically  at  the  two  women,  which  showed  that  it  had  not  long  been  ac- 
customed to  the  phenomenon  of  eyesight,  and  often  turning  to  the 
lantern,  which  it  apparently  mistook  for  the  moon,  inherited  instinct 
having  as  yet  had  httle  time  for  correction  by  experience.  Between  the 
sheep  and  the  cows,  Lucina  had  been  busy  on  Norcombe  Hill  lately. 

''  I  think  we  had  better  send  for  some  oatmeal,"  said  the  elder 
woman  ;  **  there's  no  more  bran." 

'<  Yes,  aunt ;  and  I'll  ride  over  for  it  as  soon  as  it  is  light." 

"  But  there's  no  side-saddle." 

**  I  can  ride  on  the  other :  trust  me." 

Oak,  upon  hearing  these  remarks  became  more  curious  to  observe  her 
features,  but  this  prospect  being  denied  him  by  the  hooding  effect  of  the 
cloak,  and  by  her  forehead  coming  in  the  way  of  what  the  cloak  did  not 
cover,  he  felt  himself  drawing  upon  his  fancy  for  their  details.  In  making 
even  horizontal  and  clear  inspections,  we  colour  and  mould  according  to 
the  wants  within  us  whatever  our  eyes  bring  in.  Had  Gabriel  been  able 
from  the  first  to  get  a  distinct  view  of  her  countenance,  his  estimate  of  it 
as  very  handsome  or  slightly  so  would  have  been  as  his  soul  required  a 
divinity  at  the  moment  or  was  ready  supplied  with  one.  Having  for 
some  time  known  the  want  of  a  satisfactory  form  to  fill  an  increasing 
void  within  him,  his  position  moreover  affording  the  widest  scope  for  his 
fancy,  he  painted  her  a  beauty. 

By  one  of  those  whimsical  coincidences  in  which  Nature,  like  a  busy 
mother,  seems  to  spare  a  moment  from  her  unremitting  labours  to  turn 
and  make  her  children  smile,  the  girl  now  dropped  the  cloak,  and  forth 
tumbled  ropes  of  black  hair  over  a  red  jacket.  Oak  knew  her  instantly 
as  the  heroine  of  the  yellow  waggon,  myrtles,  and  looking-glass  :  prosily, 
as  the  woman  who  owed  him  twopence. 

They  placed  the  calf  beside  its  mother  again,  took  up  the  lantern,  and 
went  out,  the  hght  sinking  down  the  hill  till  it  was  no  more  than  a  nebula. 
Gabriel  Oak  returned  to  his  flock. 
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CHAPTER  ra. 

A  Girl  on  Horseback:  Conversation. 

« 

The  slnggish  day  began  to  break.  Even  its  position  terrestrially  is  one 
of  the  elements  of  a  new  interest,  and  for  no  particular  reason  save  that 
the  incident  of  the  night  had  occurred  there,  Oak  went  again  into  the 
plantation.  Lingering  and  musing  here,  he  heard  the  steps  of  a  horse  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  soon  there  appeared  in  view  an  auburn  pony  with 
a  girl  on  its  back,  ascending  by  the  path  leading  past  the  cattle-shed.  She 
was  the  yonng  woman  of  the  night  before.  Gabriel  instantly  thought  of 
the  hat  she  had  mentioned  as  having  lost  in  the  wind ;  possibly  she  had 
come  to  look  for  it.  He  hastily  scanned  the  ditch,  and  after  walking 
about  ten  yards  along  it,  found  the  hat  among  the  leaves.  Gabriel  took 
it  in  his  hand  and  returned  to  his  hut.  Here  he  ensconced  himself,  and 
looked  through  the  loophole  in  the  direction  of  the  rider's  approach. 

She  came  up  and  looked  around — then  on  the  other  side  of  the  hedge. 
Gabriel  was  about  to  advance  and  restore  the  missing  article,  when  an 
unexpected  performance  induced  him  to  suspend  the  action  for  the  present. 
The  path  after  passing  the  cowshed  bisected  the  plantation.  It  was  not  a 
bridle-path — merely  a  pedestrian*s  track,  and  the  boughs  spread  horizon- 
tally at  a  height  not  greater  than  seven  feet  above  the  ground,  which 
made  it  impossible  to  ride  erect  beneath  them.  The  girl,  who  wore  no 
riding-habit,  looked  around  for  a  moment  as  if  to  assure  herself  that  all 
humanity  was  out  of  view,  then  dexterously  dropped  backwards  flat  upon 
&e  pony's  back,  her  head  over  its  tail,  her  feet  against  its  shoulder,  and 
her  eyes  to  the  sky.  The  rapidity  of  her  glide  into  this  position  was  that 
of  a  kingfisher — its  noiselessness  that  of  a  hawk.  GabriePs  eyes  had 
scarcely  been  able  to  follow  her.  The  tall  lank  pony  seemed  used  to  such 
phenomena,  and  ambled  along  unconcerned.  Thus  she  passed  under  the 
level  boughs. 

The  performer  seemed  quite  at  home  anywhere  between  a  horse's  head 
and  its  tail,  and  the  necessity  for  this  abnormal  attitude  having  ceased 
with  the  passage  of  the  plantation,  she  began  to  adopt  another,  even  more 
obriously  convenient  than  the  first.  She  had  no  side-saddle,  and  it  was 
very  apparent  that  a  firm  seat  upon  the  smooth  leather  beneath  her  was 
unattainable  sideways.  Springing  to  her  accustomed  perpendicular  like  a 
bowed  sapling,  and  satisfying  herself  that  nobody  was  in  sight,  she  seated 
herself  in  the  manner  demanded  by  the  saddle,  though  hardly  expected  of 
the  woman,  and  trotted  off  in  the  direction  of  Tewnell  Mill. 

Oak  was  amused,  perhaps  a  little  astonished,  and  hanging  up  the  hat 
in  his  hut,  went  again  among  his  ewes.  An  hour  passed,  the  girl  re- 
turned, properly  seated  now,  with  a  bag  of  bran  in  front  of  her.  On 
nearing  the  cattle-shed  she  was  met  by  a  boy  bringing  a  milking-pail, 
who  held  the  reins  of  the  pony  whilst  she  slid  off.  The  boy  led  away  the 
horse,  leaving  the  pail  with  the  young  woman. 
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Soon  a  soft  spirt,  aliernating  with  a  load  spirt,  came  in  regular  suc- 
cession from  within  the  shed.  They  were  the  sounds  of  a  person  milking 
a  cow.  Gahriel  took  the  lost  hat  in  his  hand,  and  waited  beside  the  path 
she  would  follow  in  leaving  the  hill. 

She  came,  the  pail  in  one  hand,  hanging  against  her  knee.  The  left 
arm  was  extended  as  a  balance,  enough  of  it  being  shown  bare  to  make 
Oak  wish  that  the  event  had  happened  in  summer,  when  the  whole  would 
have  been  revealed.  There  was  a  bright  air  and  manner  about  her  now, 
by  which  she  seemed  to  imply  that  the  desirability  of  her  existence  could 
not  be  questioned;  and  this  rather  saucy  assumption  failed  in  being 
offensive,  because  a  beholder  felt  it  to  be,  upon  the  whole,  true.  Like 
exceptional  emphasis  in  the  tone  of  a  genius,  that  which  would  have  made 
mediocrity  ridiculous  was  an  addition  to  recognized  power.  It  was  with 
some  surprise  that  she  saw  GabriePs  face  rising  like  the  moon,  behind  the 
hedge. 

The  adjustment  of  the  farmer's  hazy  conceptions  of  her  charms  to  the 
portrait  of  herself  she  now  presented  him  with,  was  less  a  diminution  than 
a  difference.  The  starting-point  selected  by  the  judgment  was  her  height. 
She  seemed  tall,  but  the  pail  was  a  small  one,  and  the  hedge  diminutive ; 
hence,  making  allowance  for  error  by  comparison  with  these,  she  could 
have  been  not  above  the  height  to  be  chosen  by  women  as  best.  All 
features  of  consequence  were  severe  and  regular.  It  may  have  been 
observed  by  persons  who  go  about  the  shires  with  eyes  for  beauty,  that  in 
Englishwomen  a  classically  formed  face  is  seldom  found  to  be  united  with 
a  figure  of  the  same  pattern,  the  highly-finished  features  being  generally 
too  large  for  the  remainder  of  the  frame  ;  that  a  graceful  and  proportionate 
figure  of  eight  heads  usually  goes  off  into  random  facial  curves.  Without 
throwing  a  Nymphean  tissue  over  a  milkmaid,  it  must  be  said  that  here 
criticism  checked  itself  in  examining  details  to  return  to  where  it  began, 
and  looked  at  her  proportions  with  a  long  consciousness  of  pleasure.  From 
the  contours  of  her  figure  in  its  upper  part,  she  must  have  had  a 
beautiful  neck  and  shoulders  ;  but  it  may  be  stated  that  since  her  infancy 
nobody  had  ever  seen  them.  Had  she  been  put  into  a  low  dress  she 
would  have  run  and  thrust  her  head  into  a  bush.  Yet  she  was  not  a  shy 
girl  by  any  means ;  it  was  merely  her  instinct  to  draw  the  line  dividing 
the  seen  from  the  unseen  higher  tiian  they  do  it  in  towns. 

That  the  girPs  thoughts  hovered  about  her  face  and  form  as  soon  as 
she  caught  Oak*s  eyes  conning  the  same  page  was  natural,  and  abnost 
certain.  The  self- consciousness  shown  would  have  been  vanity  if  a  little 
more  pronounced,  dignity  if  a  little  less.  Bays  of  male  vision  seem 
to  have  a  tickling  effect  upon  virgin  faces  in  rural  districts ;  she  hastily 
brushed  hers  with  her  hand,  as  if  Gabriel  had  been  irritating  its  pink 
sxurface  with  a  long  straw,  and  the  free  air  of  her  previous  movements 
was  reduced  at  the  same  time  to  a  chastened  phase  of  itself.  Yet  it  was 
the  man  who  blushed,  the  maid  not  at  all. 

«  I  found  a  hat.*'  said  Oak. 
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« It  is  mine,"  said  she,  and,  from  a  sense  of  proportion,  kept  down 
to  a  small  smile  an  inclination  to  laugh  distinctly ;  <<  it  flew  away  last 
night." 

«  One  o'clock  this  morning  ?  " 

"  Well — ^it  was."  She  was  surprised.  "  How  did  you  know  ?  "  she  said. 

"  I  was  here," 

"  You  are  Fanner  Oak,  are  you  not  ?  " 

"  That  or  thereahouts.    I*m  lately  come  to  this  place." 

"  A  large  farm  ?  "  she  inquired,  casting  her  eyes  around,  and  swinging 
back  her  hair,  which  was  black  in  the  shaded  hollows  of  its  mass  ;  but  it 
being  now  an  hour  past  sunrise,  the  rays  touched  its  prominent  curves 
with  a  coloTur  of  their  own. 

"No ;  not  large.  About  a  hundred."  (In  speaking  of  farms  the 
word  "  acres  "  is  omitted  by  the  natives,  by  analogy  with  such  old  ex- 
pressions as  '<  a  stag  of  ten.") 

**  I  wanted  my  hat  this  morning,"  she  went  on.  "  I  had  to  ride  to 
TewneU  Mill." 

"Yes,  you  had." 

*♦  How  do  you  know  ?  " 

"  I  saw  you." 

"Where  ?  "  she  inquired,  a  misgiving  bringing  every  muscle  of  her 
lineaments  and  frame  to  a  standstill. 

"  Here — ^going  through  the  plantation,  and  all  down  the  hill,"  said 
Farmer  Oak,  with  an  aspect  excessively  knowing  with  regard  to  some 
matter  in  his  mind,  as  he  gazed  at  a  remote  point  in  the  direction  named, 
and  then  turned  back  to  meet  his  colloquist's  eyes. 

A  perception  caused  him  to  withdraw  his  own  from  hers  as  suddenly 
as  if  he  had  been  caught  in  a  theft.  BecoUection  of  the  strange  antics 
she  had  indulged  in  when  passing  through  the  trees,  was  succeeded  in  the 
girl  by  a  nettled  palpitation,  and  that  by  a  hot  face.  It  was  a  time  to  see 
a  woman  redden  who  was  not  given  to  reddening  as  a  rule ;  not  a  point 
in  the  milkmaid  but  was  of  the  deepest  rose-colour.  From  the  Maiden's 
Blush,  through  all  varieties  of  the  Provence  down  to  the  Crimson  Tuscany, 
the  countenance  of  Oak*s  acquaintance  quickly  graduated ;  whereupon  he, 
in  considerateness,  had  turned  away  his  head. 

The  sympathetic  man  still  looked  the  other  way,  and  wondered  when 
she  would  recover  whiteness  sufficient  to  justify  him  in  facing  her  again. 
He  heard  what  seemed  to  be  the  flitting  of  a  dead  leaf  upon  the  breeze, 
and  looked.    She  had  gone  away. 

With  an  air  between  that  of  Tragedy  and  Comedy,  Gabriel  returned  to 
his  work. 

Five  mornings  and  evenings  passed.  The  young  woman  came  regu- 
larly to  milk  the  healthy  cow  or  to  attend  to  the  sick  one,  but  never 
allowed  her  vision  to  stray  in  the  direction  of  Oak*s  person.  His  want  of 
taethad  deeply  offended  her — not  by  seeing  what  he  could  not  help,  but 
by  letting  her  know  that  he  had  seen  it.    For,  as  without  law  there  is 
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no  sin,  without  eyes  there  is  no  indecorum ;  and  she  appeared  to  feel 
that  Gahriel*8  espial  had  made  her  an  indecorous  woman  without  her  own 
connivance.  It  was  food  for  great  regret  with  him ;  it  was  also  a  contre- 
temps which  touched  into  life  a  latent  heat  he  had  experienced  in  that 
direction. 

The  acquaintanceship  might,  however,  have  ended  in  i^  slow  forgetting, 
but  for  an  incident  which  occurred  at  the  end  of  the  same  week.  One 
afternoon  it  began  to  freeze,  and  the  frost  increased  with  evening,  which 
drew  on  like  a  stealthy  tightening  of  bonds.  It  was  a  time  when  in 
cottages  the  breath  of  the  sleepers  freezes  to  the  sheets,  when  round  the 
drawing-room  fire  of  a  thick-walled  mansion  the  sitters*  backs  are  cold 
even  whilst  their  faces  are  all  aglow.  Many  a  small  bird  went  to  bed 
supperless  that  night  among  the  bare  boughs. 

As  the  milking-hour  drew  near,  Oak  kept  his  usual  watch  upon  the 
cow-shed.  At  last  he  felt  cold,  and  shaking  an  extra  quantity  of  bedding 
round  the  yeaning  ewes,  he  entered  the  hut  and  heaped  more  fuel  upon 
the  stove.  The  wind  came  in  at  the  bottom  of  the  door,  to  prevent  which 
Oak  wheeled  the  cot  round  a  little  more  to  the  south.  Then  the  wind 
spouted  in  at  a  ventilating  hole— of  which  there  was  one  on  each  side  of 
the  hut. 

Gabriel  had  always  known  that  when  the  fire  was  lighted  and  the  door 
closed,  one  of  these  must  be  kept  open — that  chosen  being  always  on  the 
side  away  from  the  wind.  Closing  the  slide  to  windward,  he  turned  to 
open  the  other ;  on  second  thoughts,  the  farmer  considered  he  would  first 
sit  down,  leaving  both  closed  for  a  minute  or  two,  till  the  temperature  of 
the  hut  was  a  little  raised.     He  sat  down. 

His  head  began  to  ache  in  an  unwonted  manner,  and,  fancying  himself 
weary  by  reason  of  the  broken  rests  of  the  preceding  nights,  Oak  decided 
to  get  up,  open  the  slide,  and  then  allow  himself  to  fall  asleep.  He  fell 
asleep  without  having  performed  the  necessary  preliminary. 

How  long  he  remained  unconscious  Gabriel  never  knew.  During  the 
first  stages  of  his  return  to  perception  peculiar  deeds  seemed  to  be  in 
course  of  enactment.  His  dog  was  howling,  his  head  was  aching  fear- 
fully—somebody was  pulling  him  about,  hands  were  loosening  his  necker- 
chief. 

On  opening  his  eyes,  he  found  that  evening  had  sunk  to  dusk,  in  a 
strange  manner  of  unexpectedness.  The  young  girl  with  the  remarkably 
pleasant  lips  and  white  teeth  was  beside  him.  More  than  this — astonish- 
ingly more — ^his  head  was  upon  her  lap,  his  face  and  neck  were  disagree- 
ably wet,  and  her  fingers  were  unbuttoning  his  collar. 

'*  Whatever  is  the  matter  ?  "  said  Oak,  vacantly. 

She  seemed  to  experience  a  sensation  of  mirth,  but  of  too  insignificant 
a  kind  to  start  the  capacity  of  enjoyment. 

«•  Nothing  now,"  she  answered,  "  since  you  are  not  dead.  It  vras  a 
wonder  you  were  not  suflfocated  in  this  hut  of  yours." 

'*  Ah,  the  hutl  "  murmured  Gabriel.     "I  gave  ten  pounds  for  that 
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hat  Bat  1*11  sell  it,  and  sit  nnder  thatched  hurdles  as  they  did  in  old 
times,  and  cnrl  up  to  sleep  in  a  lock  of  straw !  It  played  me  nearly  the 
same  trick  the  other  day !  '*  Gabriel,  by  way  of  emphasis,  brought  down 
his  fist  npon  the  frozen  ground. 

''It  was  not  exactly  the  fault  of  the  hut,'*  she  observed,  speaking  in 
a  tone  which  showed  her  to  be  that  novelty  among  women— one  who 
finished  a  thought  before  beginning  the  sentence  which  was  to  convey  it. 
"  You  should,  I  think,  have  considered,  and  not  have  been  so  foolish  as  to 
leave  the  slides  closed.** 

"  Yes,  I  suppose  I  should,**  said  Oak,  absently.  He  was  endeavouring 
to  catch  and  appreciate  the  sensation  of  being  thus  with,  her — ^his  head 
upon  her  dress — ^before  the  event  passed  on  into  the  heap  of  bygone 
things.  He  wished  she  knew  his  impressions;  but  he  would  as  soon 
have  thought  of  carrying  an  odour  in  a  net  as  of  attempting  to  convey  the 
intangibilities  of  his  feeling  in  the  coarse  meshes  of  language.  So  he  re- 
mained silent. 

She  made  him  sit  up,  and  then  Oak  began  wiping  his  face  and  shaking 
himself  like  a  Samson.  "  How  can  I  thank  ye  ?  **  he  said  at  last,  grate- 
fully, some  of  the  natural  rusty  red  having  returned  to  his  face. 

"  Oh,  never  mind  that,**  said  the  girl,  smiling,  and  allowing  her  smile 
to  hold  good  for  Gabriers  next  remark,  whatever  that  might  prove  to  be. 

"  How  did  you  find  me  ?  ** 

"  I  heard  your  dog  howling  and  scratching  at  the  door  of  the  hut 
when  I  came  to  the  milking  (it  was  so  lucky,  Daisy*s  milking  is  almost 
over  for  the  season,  and  I  shall  not  come  here  after  this  week  or  the  next). 
The  dog  saw  me,  and  jumped  over  to  me,  and  laid  hold  of  my  dress.  I 
came  across  and  looked  round  the  hut  the  very  first  thing  to  see  if  the 
slides  were  closed.  My  uncle  has  a  hut  like  this  one,  and  I  have  heard 
him  tell  his  shepherd  not  to  go  to  sleep  without  leaving  a  slide  open.  I 
opened  the  door,  and  there  you  were  like  dead.  I  threw  the  milk  over 
you,  as  there  was  no  water,  forgetting  it  was  warm,  and  no  use.** 

"I  wonder  if  I  should  have  died?**  Gabriel  said,  in  a  low  voice, 
which  was  rather  meant  to  travel  back  to  himself  than  on  to  her. 

"  Oh,  no,**  the  girl  replied.  She  seemed  to  prefer  a  less  tragic  pro- 
bability; to  have  saved  a  man  from  death  involved  talk  that  should 
hannonise  with  the  dignity  of  such  a  deed — and  she  shunned  it. 

"  I  believe  you  saved  my  life.  Miss I  don*t  know  your  name.     I 

know  your  aunt*s,  but  not  yours.'* 

''I  would  just  as  soon  not  tell  it — rather  not.  There  is  no  reason 
either  why  I  should,  as  you  probably  will  never  have  much  to  do  with 
me.'* 

"  Still,  I  should  like  to  know.'* 

"You  can  inquire  at  my  aunt's — she  will  tell  you." 

"  My  name  is  Gabriel  Oak.** 

"  An4  mine  isn*t.  You  seem  fond  of  yours  in  speaking  it  so  decisively, 
CtabrielOak.*' 
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**  Yon  see,  it  is  the  only  one  I  shall  ever  have,  and  I  mnst  make  the 
most  of  it.*' 

**  I  always  think  mine  sonnds  odd  and  disagreeable." 

*'  I  shoald  think  you  might  soon  get  a  new  one." 

**  Mercy — how  many  opinions  you  keep  about  you  concerning  other 
people,  Gabriel  Oak." 

"Well,  Miss — excuse  the  words — ^I  thought  you  would  like  them. 
But  I  can*t  match  you,  I  know,  in  mapping  out  my  mind  upon  my  tongue 
as  I  may  say.  I  never  was  very  clever  in  my  inside.  But  I  thank  you. 
Come,  give  me  your  hand !  " 

She  hesitated,  somewhat  disconcerted  at  Oak*s  old-fiEtshioned  earnest 
conclusion  to  a  dialogue  lightly  carried  on.  **  Very  well,"  she  said,  and 
gave  him  her  hand,  compressing  her  Hps  to  a  demure  impassivity.  He 
held  it  but  an  instant,  and  in  his  fear  of  being  too  demonstrative,  swerved 
to  the  opposite  extreme,  touching  her  fingers  with  the  lightness  of  a  small- 
hearted  person. 

"  I  am  sorry,"  he  said,  the  instant  after,  regretfully. 

"What  for?" 

**  Letting  your  hand  go  so  quickly." 

"  You  may  have  me  again  if  you  like ;  there  it  is."  She  gave  him  her 
hand  again. 

Oak  held  it  longer  this  time — indeed,  curiously  long.  "  How  soft  it 
ig..being  winter-time,  too — ^not  chapped  or  rough,  or  anything! "  he  said. 

"There — that's  long  enough,"  said  she,  though  without  pulling  it 
away.  "  But  I  suppose  you  are  thinking  you  would  like  to  kiss  it  7  You 
may  if  you  want  to." 

"  I  wasn't  thinking  of  any  such  thing,"  said  Gabriel,  simply;  "but 
IwiU— " 

"  That  you  wont !  "     She  snatched  back  her  hand. 

Gabriel  felt  himself  guilty  of  another  want  of  tact. 

"  Now  find  out  my  name,"  she  said  teasingly ;  and  withdrew. 


CHAPTER  IV.  ' 

Gabriel's  Ebsolve — The  Visit— The  Mistake. 

The  only  superiority  in  women  that  is  tolerable  to  the  rival  sex  is,  as  a 
rule,  that  of  the  unconscious  kind,  but  a  superiority  which  recognizes  itself 
may  sometimes  please  by  suggesting  at  the  same  time  possibilities  of  im- 
propriation to  the  subordinated  man. 

This  well-favoured  and  comely  girl  soon  made  appreciable  inroads  upon 
the  emotional  constitution  of  young  Farmer  Oak. 

Love,  being  an  extremely  exacting  usurer  (a  sense  of  exorbitant  profit, 
spiritually,  by  an  exchange  of  hearts,  being  at  the  bottom  of  pure  passions, 
as  that  of  exorbitant  profit,  bodily  or  materially,  is  at  the  bottonv  of  those 
of  lower  atmosphere),  every  morning  his  feelings  were  as  sensitive  as 
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the  money-market  in  calcnlations  upon  bis  chances.  His  dog  waited  for 
his  meals  in  a  way  so  like  that  in  which  Oak  waited  for  the  girPs  presence 
that  the  fiEumer  was  quite  stmck  with  the  resemblance,  felt  it  lowering, 
and  wonld  not  look  at  the  dog.  Howeyer,  he  continued  to  watch  through 
the  hedge  at  her  regular  coming,  and  thus  his  sentiments  towards  her 
were  deepened  without  any  corresponding  effect  being  produced  upon 
herself.  Oak  had  nothing  finished  and  ready  to  say  as  yet,  and  not  being 
able  to  frame  love-phrases  which  end  where  they  begin ;  passionate  tales — 

^Fall  of  sound  and  foiy 
Signifying  nothing — 
he  said  no  word  at  all. 

By  making  inquiries  he  found  that  the  girl's  name  was  Bathsheba 
Everdene,  and  that  the  cow  would  go  dry  in  about  seven  days.  He 
dreaded  the  eighth  day. 

At  last  the  eighth  day  came.  The  cow  had  ceased  to  give  milk  for 
that  year,  and  Bathsheba  Everdene  came  up  the  hill  no  more.  Gabriel 
had  reached  a  pitch  of  existence  he  never  could  have  anticipated  a  short 
time  before.  He  liked  saying  '< Bathsheba"  as  a  private  enjoyment 
instead  of  whistling ;  turned  over  his  taste  to  black  hair,  though  he  had 
sworn  by  brown  ever  since  he  was  a  boy,  isolated  himself  till  the  space  he 
filled  in  the  public  eye  was  contemptibly  small.  Love  is  a  possible 
strength  in  an  actual  weakness.  Marriage  transforms  a  distraction  into 
a  support,  the  power  of  which  should  be,  and  happily  often  is,  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  degree  of  imbecility  it  supplants.  Oak  began  now  to 
see  light  in  this  direction,  and  said  to  himself,  **  Til  make  her  my  wife,  or 
upon  my  soul  I  shall  be  good  for  nothing  1 " 

All  this  while  he  was  perplexing  himself  about  an  errand  on  which  he 
might  consistently  visit  the  cottage  of  Bathsheba*s  aunt. 

He  fonnd  his  opportunity  in  the  death  of  an  ewe,  mother  of  a  living 
lamb.  On  a  day  which  had  a  summer  face  and  a  winter  constitution — a 
fine  Jannaiy  morning,  when  there  was  just  enough  blue  sky  visible  to 
make  cheerfully  disposed  people  wish  for  more,  and  an  occasional  sunshiny 
gleam  of  silvery  whiteness,  Oak  put  the  lamb  into  a  respectable  Sunday 
hasket,  and  stalked  across  the  fields  to  the  house  of  Mrs.  Hurst,  the  aunt 
— George,  the  dog,  walking  behind,  with  a  countenance  of  great  concern 
at  the  serious  turn  pastoral  affairs  seemed  to  be  taking. 

Gabriel  had  watched  the  blue  wood-smoke  curliiqg  from  the  chimney 
with  strange  meditation.  At  evening  he  had  fancifully  traced  it  down 
the  chimney  to  the  spot  of  its  origin — seen  the  hearth  and  Bathsheba 
heside  it — ^beside  it  in  her  out-door  dress ;  for  the  clothes  she  had  worn 
on  the  hill  were  by  association  equally  with  her  person  included  in  the 
compass  of  his  affection ;  they  seemed  at  this  early  time  of  his  love  a 
necessary  ingredient  of  the  sweet  mixture  called  Bathsheba  Everdene. 

He  had  made  a  toilet  of  a  nicely  adjusted  kind — of  a  nature  between 
the  carefully  neat  and  the  carelessly  ornate — of  a  degree  between  fine- 
market-day  and  wet-Sunday  selection.  .  He  thoroughly  cleaned  his  silver 
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watch-chain  with  whiting,  pnt  new  lacing-straps  to  his  boots,  looked  to 
the  brass  eyelet-holes,  went  to  the  inmost  heart  of  the  plantation  for  a 
new  walking-stick,  and  trimmed  it  vigorously  on  his  way  back ;  took  a 
new  handkerchief  from  the  bottom  of  his  clothes-box,  put  on  the  light 
waistcoat  patterned  all  over  with  sprigs  of  an  elegant  flower  uniting 
the  beauties  of  both  rose  and  lily  without  the  defects  of  either,  and  used 
all  the  hair-oil  he  possessed  upon  his  usually  dry,  sandy  and  inextricably 
curly  hair,  till  he  had  deepened  it  to  a  splendidly  novel  colour,  between 
that  of  gnano  and  Boman  cement,  making  it  stick  to  his  head  like  mace 
round  a  nutmeg,  or  wet  seaweed  round  a  boulder  after  the  ebb. 

Nothing  disturbed  the  stillness  of  the  cottage  save  the  chatter  of  a 
knot  of  sparrows  on  the  eaves  ;  one  might  fancy  scandal  and  tracasseries 
to  be  no  less  the  staple  subject  of  these  little  coteries  on  roofs  than  of 
those  under  them.  It  seemed  that  the  omen  was  an  unpropitious  one, 
for,  as  the  rather  untoward  commencement  of  Oak's  overtures,  just 
as  he  arrived  by  the  garden  gate  he  saw  a  cat  inside,  going  into  various 
arched  shapes  and  fiendish  convulsions  at  the  sight  of  his  dog  George. 
The  dog  took  no  notice,  for  he  had  arrived  at  an  age  at  which  all  superfluous 
barking  was  cynically  avoided  as  a  waste  of  breath — in  fact  he  never 
barked  even  at  the  sheep  except'  to  order,  when  it  was  done  with  an 
absolutely  neutral  countenance,  as  a  liturgical  form  of  Commination- 
servioe,  which,  though  oflensive,  had  to  be  gone  through  once  now  and 
then  just  to  frighten  the  flock  for  their  own  good. 

A  voice  came  from  behind  some  laurel-bushes  into  which  the  cat  had 
run : 

**  Poor  dear !  Did  a  nasty  brute  of  a  dog  want  to  kill  it  I — did  he, 
poor  dear! " 

**  I  beg  yer  pardon,"  said  Oak  to  the  voice,  "  but  George  was  walking 
on  behind  me  with  a  temper  as  mild  as  milk.** 

Almost  before  he  had  ceased  speaking.  Oak  was  seized  with  a 
misgiving  as  to  whose  ear  was  the  recipient  of  his  answer.  Nobody 
appeared,  and  he  heard  the  person  retreat  among  the  bushes. 

Gabriel  meditated,  and  so  deeply  that  he  brought  small  furrows  into 
his  forehead  by  sheer  force  of  reverie.  Where  the  issue  of  an  interview 
is  as  likely  to  be  a  vast  change  for  the  worse  as  for  the  better,  any  initial 
difference  from  expectation  causes  nipping  sensations  of  failure.  Oak 
went  up  to  the  door  a  little  abashed  :  his  mental  rehearsal  and  the  reality 
had  had  no  common  grounds  of  opening. 

Bathsheba's  aunt  was  indoors.  *'  Will  you  tell  Miss  Everdene  that 
somebody  would  be  glad  to  speak  to  her  ?  **  said  Mr.  Oak.  (Calling 
yourself  merely  Somebody,  and  not  giving  a  name,  is  not  by  any  means 
to  be  taken  as  an  example  of  the  ill-breeding  of  the  rural  world :  it 
springs  from  a  refined  sense  of  modesty,  of  which  townspeople,  with  their 
cards  and  announcements,  have  no  notion  whatever.) 

Bathsheba  was  out.    The  voice  had  evidently  been  hers. 

"  Will  you  come  in,  Mr.  Oak  ?  " 
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"Oh,  thank  ye,"  said  Gabriel,  following  her  to  the  fireplace.  "Fye 
brought  a  lamb  for  Miss  Everdene.  I  thought  she  might  like  one  to  rear : 
girls  do." 

"  She  might,"  said  Mrs.  Hurst,  musingly ;  '*  though  she's  only  a 
visitor  here.    If  you  will  wait  a  minute,  Bathsheba  will  be  in." 

"Yes,  I  will  wait,"  said  Gabriel,  sitting  down.  "The  lamb  isn't 
really  the  business  I  came  about,  Mrs.  Hurst.  In  short,  I  was  going  to 
ask  her  if  she'd  like  to  be  married." 

"  And  were  you  indeed  ?  " 

"  Yes.  Because  if  she  would,  I  should  be  very  glad  to  marry  her. 
D'ye  know  if  she's  got  any  other  young  man  hanging  about  her  at  all  ?  " 

"  Let  me  think,"  said  Mrs.  Hurst,  poking  the  fire  superfluously.  .  •  • 
"  Yes — bless  you,  ever  so  many  young  men.  You  see, 'Farmer  Oak,  she's  so 
good-looking,  and  an  excellent  scholar  besides — she  was  going  to  be  a  gover- 
ness once,  you  know,  only  she  was  too  wild.  Not  that  her  young  men  ever 
come  here— but,  Lord,  in  the  nature  of  women,  she  must  have  a  dozen  1 " 

"  That's  unfortunate,"  said  Farmer  Oak,  contemplating  a  crack  in  the 
stone  floor  with  sorrow.  "  I'm  only  an  every-day  sort  of  man,  and  my 
only  chance  was  in  being  the  first  comer.  .  .  .  Well,  there's  no  use  in  my 
waitmg,  for  that  was  all  I  came  about :  so  I'll  take  myself  off  home-along, 
Mrs.  Hurst." 

When  Gabriel  had  gone  about  two  hundred  yards  along  the  down,  he 
heard  a  "  hoi-hoi  1 "  uttered  behind  him,  in  a  piping  note  of  more  treble 
quality  than  that  in  which  the  exclamation  usually  embodies  itself  when 
shouted  across  a  field.  He  looked  round,  and  saw  a  girl  racing  after  him, 
waving  a  white  handkerchief. 

Oak  stood  still — and  the  runner  drew  nearer.  It  was  Bathsheba 
Everdene.  Gabriel's  colour  deepened :  hers  was  already  deep,  not,  as  it 
appeared,  from  emotion,  but  from  running. 

"  Farmer  Oak — I —  "  she  said,  pausing  for  want  of  breath,  pulHng  up 
in  front  of  him  with  a  slanted  face,  and  putting  her  hand  to  her  side. 

"  I  have  just  called  to  see  you,"  said  Gabriel,  pending  her  further 
speech. 

"Yes — I  know  that,"  she  said,  panting  like  a  robin,  her  face  red  and 
moist  from  her  exertions,  like  a  peony  peta  before  the  sun  dries  off  the 
dew.  "  I  didn't  know  you  had  come  (pant)  to  ask  to  have  me,  or  I 
flhould  have  come  in  from  the  garden  instantly.  I  ran  after  you  to  say 
(pant)  that  my  aunt  made  a  mistake  in  sending  you  away  from  courting 
me  (pant)— " 

Gabriel  expanded.  "  I'm  sorry  to  have  made  you  run  so  fast,  my 
dear,"  he  said,  with  a  grateful  sense  of  favours  to  come.  "  Wait  a  bit 
tin  you've  found  your  breath." 

"  — It  was  quite  a  mistake— aunt's  telling  you  I  had  a  young  man 
already,"  Bathsheba  went  on.  "I haven't  a  sweetheart  at  all  (pant), and  I 
never  had  one,  and  I  thought  that,  as  times  go  with  women,  it  was  such  a 
pity  to  send  you  away  thinking  that  I  had  several." 

a— 2 
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''Really  and  trewly  I  am  glad  to  hear  that!"  said  Farmer  Oak» 
smiling  one  of  his  long  special  smiles,  and  hlnshing  with  gladness.  He 
held  oat  his  hand  to  take  he^,  which,  when  she  had  eased  her  side  hy 
pressing  it  there,  was  prettily  extended  upon  her  hosom  to  still  her  lond- 
heating  heart.  Directly  he  seized  it  she  put  it  behind  her,  so  that  it 
slipped  through  his  fingers  like  an  eel. 

**  I  have  a  nice  snog  little  £Eurm,"  said  Gabriel,  with  half  a  degree  less 
assurance  than  when  he  had  seized  her  hand. 

"  Yes :  you  have." 

"  A  man  has  advanced  me  money  to  begin  with,  but  still,  it  will  soon 
be  paid  off,  and  though  I  am  only  an  every-day  sort  of  man,  I  have  got  on 
a  little  since  I  was  a  boy."  Gabriel  uttered  "  a  little  "  in  a  tone  to  show 
her  that  it  was  the  complacent  form  of  ''  a  great  deal."  He  continued  : 
"  When  we  are  married,  I  am  quite  sure  I  can  work  twice  as  hard  as  I  do 
now." 

He  went  forward  and  stretched  out  his  arm  again.  Bathsheba  had 
overtaken  him  at  a  point  beside  which  stood  a  low,  stunted  holly-bush, 
now  laden  with  red  berries.  Seeing  his  advance  take  the  form  of  an 
attitude  threatening  a  possible  enclosure,  if  not  compression,  of  her 
person,  she  edged  off  round  the  bush. 

«  Why,  Farmer  Oak,"  she  said,  over  the  top,  looking  at  him  with 
rounded  eyes,  **  I  never  said  I  was  going  to  marry  you." 

"  Well — that  w  a  tale !  "  said  Oak,  with  dismay.  '*  To  run  after  any- 
body like  this,  and  then  say  you  don*t  want  mel  " 

**  What  I  meant  to  tell  you  was  only  this,"  she  said  eagerly,  and  yet 
half  conscious  of  the  absurdity  of  the  position  she  had  made  for  herself : 
'*  that  nobody  has  got  me  yet  as  a  sweetheart,  instead  of  my  having  a  dozen, 
as  my  aunt  said ;  I  hate  to  be  thought  men*s  property  in  that  way, 
though  possibly  I  shall  be  to  be  had  some  day.  Why,  if  I*d  wanted  you 
I  shouldn't  have  run  after  you  like  this  ;  'twould  have  been  the  forwardest 
thing  f  But  there  was  no  harm  in  hurrying  to  correct  a  piece  of  false 
news  that  had  been  told  you." 

"  Oh,  no — no  harm  at  all."  But  there  is  such  a  thing  as  being  too 
generous  in  expressing  a  judgment  impulsively,  and  Oak  added  with  a 
more  appreciative  sense  of  all  the  circumstances — **  Well,  I  am  not  quite 
certain  it  was  no  harm." 

**  Indeed,  I  hadn't  time  to  think  before  starting  whether  I  wanted  to 
marry  or  not,  for  you'd  have  been  gone  over  the  hill." 

'*  Come,"  said  Gabriel,  freshening  again  ;  **  think  a  minute  or  two. 
I'll  wait  awhile,  Miss  Everdene.  Will  you  marry  me  ?  Do,  Bethsheba. 
I  love  you  far  more  than  common  !  " 

'*  m  try  to  think,"  she  observed,  rather  more  timorously ;  "  if  I  can 
think  out  of  doors  ;  but  my  mind  spreads  away  so." 

"  But  you  can  give  a  guess." 

**  Then  give  me  time."  Bathsheba  looked  thoughtfully  into  the  dis- 
tance, away  from  the  direction  in  which  Gabriel  stood. 
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«  I  can  make  you  happy/'  said  he  to  the  back  of  her  head^  across  the 
Imsh.  "  Yon  shall  have  a  piano  in  a  year  or  two — farmers'  wives  are 
getting  to  haye  pianos  now — and  I'll  practise  up  the  flute  right  well  to 
play  with  you  in  the  evenings." 

"  Yes ;  I  should  like  that." 

<*  And  have  one  of  those  little  ten-pound  gigs  for  market — and  nice 
flowers,  and  birds — cocks  and  hens  I  mean,  because  they  are  useful," 
continued  Gabriel,  feeling  balanced  between  prose  and  verse. 

"  I  should  like  it  very  much." 

"  And  a  frame  for  cucumbers — like  a  gentleman  and  lady." 

"Yes." 

'<  And  when  the  wedding  was  x)ver,  we'd  have  it  put  in  the  newspaper 
list  of  marriages." 

«<  Dearly  I  should  like  that." 

"  And  the  babies  in  the  births — every  man  jack  of  'em !  And  at  home 
by  the  fire,  whenever  you  look  up,  there  I  shall  be — and  whenever  I  look 
np  there  will  be  you."  • 

**  Wait,  wait,  and  don't  be  improper  I  " 

Her  countenance  fell,  and  she  was  silent  awhile.  He  contemplated 
yie  red  berries  between  them  over  and  over  again,  to  such  an  extent,  that 
holly  seemed  in  his  after-life  to  be  a  cypher  signifying  a  proposal  of 
m&rriage.     Bathsheba  decisively  turned  to  him. 

**  No ;  'tis  no  use,"  she  said.     **  I  don't  want  to  marry  you." 

"  Try." 

"  I  have  tried  hard  all  the  time  I've  been  thinking ;  for  a  marriage 
would  be  very  nice  in  one  sense.  People  would  talk  about  me,  and  think 
I  had  won  my  battle,  and  I  should  feel  triumphant,  and  all  that.  But  a 
husband 

"  Well  I " 

"  Why,  he'd  always  be  there,  as  you  say  ;  whenever  I  looked  up, 
there  he'd  be." 

"  Of  course  he  would — I,  that  is." 

"  Well,  what  I  mean  is  that  I  shouldn't  mind  beiug  a  bride  at  a 
wedding,  if  I  could  be  one  without  having  a  husband.  But  since  a 
woman  can't  show  oflf  in  that  way  by  herself,  I  shan't  marry — at  least  yet." 

"  That's  a  terrible  wooden  story." 

At  this  elegant  criticism  of  her  statement,  Bathsheba  made  an  addition 
to  her  dignity  by  a  slight  sweep  away  from  him. 

"  Upon  my  heart  and  soul,  I  don't  know  what  a  maid  can  say 
stupider  than  that,"  said  Oak.  **  But,  dearest,"  he  continued  in  a 
palliative  voice,  '*  don't  be  like  it  1  "  Oak  sighed  a  deep  honest  sigh 
—none  the  less  so  in  that,  being  like  the  sigh  of  a  pine  plantation, 
it  was  rather  noticeable  as  a  disturbance  of  the  atmosphere.  "  Why 
won't  you  have  me  ?  "  he  said  appealingly,  creeping  round  the  holly  to 
reaeh  her  side. 

**  I  cannot,"  she  said  retreating. 
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*< Bat  why?"  he  persisted,  standing  still  at  last  in  despair  of  ever 
reaching  her,  and  fiEtcing  over  the  hush. 

**  Because  I  don't  love  you." 

u  Yes,  but " 

She  contracted  a  yawn  to  an  inoffensive  smallness,  so  that  it  was 
hardly  ill-mannered  at  all.     '*  I  don't  love  you,"  she  said. 

"  But  I  love  you — and,  as  for  myself,  I  am  content  to  be  liked." 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Oak — ^that's  very  fine !     You'd  get  to  despise  me." 

« Never,"  said  Mr.  Oak,  so  earnestly  that  he  seemed  to  be  coming 
by  the  force  of  his  words,  straight  through  the  bush  and  into  her  anus. 
**1  shall  do  one  thing  in  this  life — one  thing  certain — that  is,  love 
you,  and  long  for  you,  and  keep  wanting  you  till  I  die."  His  voice 
had  a  genuine  pathos  now,  and  his  large  brown  hands  trembled  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  each  way. 

**It  seems  dreadfully  wrong  not  to  have  you  when  you  feel  so 
much,"  she  said  with  a  little  distress,  and  looking  hopelessly  around  for 
some  means  of  escape  from  her  moral  dilemma.  *'  How  I  wish  I  hadn't 
run  after  you !  "  However  she  seemed  to  have  a  short  cut  for  getting 
back  to  cheerfulness,  and  set  her  face  to  signify  archness.  '*  It  wouldn't 
do,  Mr.  Oak.  I  want  somebody  to  tame  me ;  I  am  too  independent ; 
and  you  would  never  be  able  to,  I  know." 

Oak  cast  his  eyes  down  the  field  in  a  way  implying  that  it  was  use- 
less to  attempt  argument. 

"  Mr.  Oak,"  she  said,  with  luminous  distinctness  and  common  sense  ; 
"  you  are  better  off  than  I.  I  have  hardly  a  penny  in  the  world — ^I  am 
staying  with  my  aunt  for  my  bare  sustenance.  I  am  better  educated  than 
you — and  I  don't  love  you  a  bit :  that's  my  side  of  the  case.  Now  yours  : 
you  are  a  farmer  just  beginning,  and  you  ought  in  common  prudence,  if 
you  marry  at  all  (which  you  should  certainly  not  think  of  doing  at  present) 
to  marry  a  woman  with  money,  who  would  stock  a  larger  ferm  for 
you  than  you  have  now." 

Gabriel  looked  at  her  with  a  little  surprise  and  much  admiration. 

"That's  the  very  thiug  I  had  been  thinking  myself!"  he  naively 
said. 

Farmer  Oak  had  one-and-a-half  Christian  characteristics  too  many 
to  succeed  with  Bathsheba :  his  humility,  and  a  superfluous  moiety  of 
honesty.     Bathsheba  was  decidedly  disconcerted. 

"  Well,  then,  why  did  you  come  and  disturb  me  ?"  she  said,  almost 
angrily,  if  not  quite,  an  enlarging  red  spot  rising  in  each  cheek. 

"  I  can't  do  what  I  think  would  be — would  be " 

"  Right  ?" 

"No:  wise." 

"You  have  made  an  admission  7iow,  Mr.  Oak,"  she  exclaimed,  with 
even  more  hauteur,  and  rocking  her  head  disdainfully.  "  After  that,  do 
you  think  I  could  marry  you  ?     Not  if  I  know  it." 

He  broke  in,  passionately  :  "  But  don't  mistake  me  like  that.  Because 
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I  am  open  enough  to  own  what  every  man  in  my  position  would  have 
thoaght  of,  you  make  yoor  colours  come  up  your  face,  and  get  crabbed 
with  me.  That  abont  yoor  not  being  good  enough  for  me  is  nonsense. 
Yon  speak  like  a  lady — all  the  parish  notice  it,  and  yoor  uncle  at  Weather- 
bary  is,  I  have  heard,  a  large  farmer — much  larger  than  ever  I  shall  be. 
May  I  call  in  the  evening — or  will  you  walk  along  with  me  on  Sundays  ? 
I  don't  want  you  to  make  up  your  mind  at  once,  if  you'd  rather 
not." 

"  No — ^no — I  cannot.  Don't  press  me  any  more — don't.  I  don't  love 
you — so  'twould  be  ridiculous !"  she  said,  with  a  laugh. 

Ko  man  likes  to  see  his  emotions  the  sport  pf  a  merrry-go-round 
of  fikittishness.  ''Very  well,"  said  Oak,  firmly,  with  the  bearing  of 
one  who  was  going  to  give  his  days  and  nights  to  Ecciesiastes  for  ever. 
•*  Then  I'll  ask  you  no  more." 


CHAPTER  V. 

DEPAKTuaE  OF  Bathsheba  :  A  Pastoral  Tbagedy, 

The  news  which  one  day  reached  Gabriel,  that  Bathsheba  Everdene  had 
left  the  neighbourhood,  had  an  influence  upon  him  which  might  have 
surprised  any  who  never  suspected  that  the  more  emphatic  the  renun- 
ciation the  less  absolute  its  character. 

It  may  have  been  observed  that  there  is  no  regular  path  for  getting 
out  of  love  as  there  is  for  getting  in.  Some  people  look  upon  marriage 
as  a  short  cut  that  way,  but  it  has  been  known  to  fail.  Separation,  which 
was  the  means  that  chance  offered  to  Gabriel  Oak  by  Bathsheba's  dis- 
appearance, though  effectual  with  people  of  certain  humours,  is  apt  to 
idealize  the  removed  object  with  others — notably  those  whose  affection, 
placid  and  regular  as  it  may  be,  flows  deep  and  long.  Oak  belonged  to 
the  even-tempered  order  of  humanity,  and  felt  the  secret  fusion  of  himself 
in  Bathsheba  to  be  burning  with  a  finer  flame  now  that  she  was  gone — 
Uiat  was  all. 

His  incipient  friendship  with  her  aunt  had  been  nipped  by  the  failure 
of  his  suit,  and  all  that  Oak  learnt  of  Bathsheba's  movements  was  done 
indirectly.  It  appeared  that  she  had  gone  to  a  place  called  Weatherbury, 
more  than  twenty  miles  off,  but  in  what  capacity — whether  as  a  visitor,  or 
permanently,  he  could  not  discover. 

Gabriel  had  two  dogs.  George,  the  elder,  exhibited  an  ebony-tipped 
nose,  surrounded  by  a  narrow  margin  of  pink  flesh,  and  a  coat  marked  in 
random  splotches  approximating  in  colour  to  white  and  slaty  grey,  but 
the  grey,  after  years  of  sun  and  rain,  had  been  scorched  and  washed  out 
of  the  more  prominent  locks,  leaving  them  of  a  reddish-brown,  as  if  the 
blue  component  of  the  grey  had  faded,  like  the  indigo  from  the  same  kind 
of  colour  in  Turner's  pictures.     In  substance,  it  had  originally  been  hair. 
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bnt  loDg  contaet  with  sheep,  seemed  to  he  tnmiBgit  hy  degrees  into  wool 
of  a  poor  quality  and  staple. 

This  dog  had  originally  belonged  to  a  shepherd  of  inferior  morals  and 
dreadful  temper,  and  the  resnlt  was  that  George  knew  the  exact  degree  of 
condemnation  signified  by  cursing  and  swearing  of  all  descriptions  better 
than  the  wickedest  old  man  in  the  neighbourhood.  Long  experience  had 
so  precisely  taught  the  animal  the  difference  between  such  exclamations  as 
«  Come  in  1  '*  and  '*  D —  ye,  come  in !  "  that  he  knew  to  a  hair's  breadth 
the  rate  of  trotting  back  from  the  ewes'  tails  that  each  call  involved,  if  a 
staggerer  with  the  sheep-crook  was  to  be  escaped.  Though  old,  he  was 
clever  and  trustworthy  still. 

The  young  dog,  George's  son,  might  possibly  have  been  the  image  of 
his  mother,  for  there  was  not  much  resemblance  between  him  and  George. 
He  was  learning  the  sheep-keeping  business,  so  as  to  follow  on  at  the 
flock  when  the  other  should  die,  but  had  got  no  further  than  the  rudiments 
as  yet — still  finding  an  insuperable  difficulty  in  distinguishing  between 
doing  a  thing  well  enough  and  doing  it  too  well.  So  earnest  and  yet  so 
wrong-headed  was  this  young  dog  (he  had  no  name  in  particular,  and 
answered  with  perfect  readiness  to  any  pleasant  inteijection),  that  if  sent 
behind  the  flock  to  help  them  on,  he  did  it  so  thoroughly  that  he  would 
have  chased  them  across  the  whole  county  with  the  greatest  pleasure  if 
not  called  ofl*,  or  reminded  when  to  stop  by  the  example  of  old  George. 

Thus  much  for  the  dogs.  On  the  further  side  of  Norcombe  Hill  was  a 
chalk-pit,  from  which  chalk  had  been  drawn  for  generations,  and  spread 
over  adjacent  farms.  Two  hedges  converged  upon  it  in  the  form  of  a  Y, 
but  without  quite  meeting.  The  narrow  opening  left,  which  was  inmie- 
diately  over  the  brow  of  the  pit,  was  protected  by  a  rough  railing. 

One  night,  when  Farmer  Oak  had  returned  to  his  house,  believing 
there  would  be  no  further  necessity  for  his  attendance  on  the  down,  he 
called  as  usual  to  the  dogs,  previously  to  shutting  them  up  in  the  outhouse 
tiQ  next  morning.  Only  one  responded — old  George ;  the  other  could  not 
be  found,  either  in  the  house,  lane,  or  garden.  Gabriel  then  remem- 
bered that  he  had  left  the  two  dogs  on  the  hill  eating  a  dead  lamb  (a  kind 
of  meat  he  usually  kept  from  them,  except  when  other  food  ran  short), 
and  concluding  that  the  young  one  had  not  finished  his  meal,  he  went 
indoors  to  the  luxury  of  a  bed,  which  latterly  he  had  only  enjoyed  on 
Sundays. 

It  was  a  still,  moist  night.  Just  before  dawn  he  was  assisted  in 
waking  by  the  abnormal  reverberation  of  familiar  music.  To  the  shep- 
herd, the  note  of  the  sheep-bell,  like  the  ticking  of  the  clock  to  other 
people,  is  a  chronic  sound  that  only  makes  itself  noticed  by  ceasing  or 
altering  in  some  unusual  manner  from  the  well-known  idle  tinkle  which 
signifies  to  the  accustomed  ear,  however  distant,  that  all  is  well  in  the 
fold.  In  the  solemn  calm  of  the  awakening  mom  that  note  was  heard  by 
Gabriel,  beating  with  unusual  violence  and  rapidity.  This  exceptional 
ringing  may  be  caused  in  two  ways — by  the  rapid  feeding  of  the  sheep, 
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bearing  the  bell,  as  when  the  flock  breaks  into  new  pasture,  which  gives  it 
an  intermittent  rapidity,  or  by  the  sheep  starting  oif  in  a  ran,  when  the 
Bonnd  has  a  regular  palpitation.  The  experienced  ear  of  Oak  knew  the 
soimd  be  now  heard  to  be  caused  by  the  running  of  the  flock  with  great 
Telocity. 

He  jumped  out  of  bed,  dressed,  and  tore  down  the  lane  through  a 
foggy  dawn,  and  ascended  the  hill.  The  forward  ewes  were  kept  apart 
from  those  among  which  the  fall  of  lambs  would  be  later,  there  being 
two  hundred  of  the  latter  class  in  Gabriel*s  flock.  These  two  hundred 
seemed  to  have  absolutely  yanished  from  the  hill.  There  were  the  flfly. 
with  their  lambs,  enclosed  at  the  other  end  as  he  had  left  them,  but  the 
resty  forming  the  bulk  of  the  flock,  were  nowhere.  Gabriel  called  at  the 
top  of  his  Toice  the  shepherd's  call. 

"  Ovey,  oyey,  ovey!  " 

'*  Not  a  single  bleat.  He  went  to  the  hedge — a  gap  had  been  broken 
through  it,  and  in  the  gap  were  the  footprints  of  the  sheep.  Bather  sur- 
prised to  And  them  break  fence  at  this  season,  yet  putting  it  down 
instantly  to  their  great  fondness  for  ivy  in  winter-time,  of  which  a  great 
deal  grew  in  the  plantation,  he  followed  through  the  hedge.  They  were 
not  in  the  plantation.  He  called  again :  the  valleys  and  furthest  hills 
resounded  as  when  the  sailors  invoked  the  lost  Hylas  on  the  Mysian 
shore  ;  but  no  sheep.  He  passed  through  the  trees  and  along  the  ridge 
of  the  hill.  On  the  extreme  summit,  where  the  ends  of  the  two  con- 
verging hedges  of  which  we  have  spoken  were  stopped  short  by  meeting 
the  brow  of  the  chalk-pit,  he  saw  the  younger  dog  standing  against  the 
sliy — dark  and  motionless  as  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena. 

A  horrible  conviction  darted  through  Oak.  With  a  sensation  of 
bodily  faintness  he  advanced :  at  one  point  the  rails  were  broken  through, 
and  there  he  saw  the  footprints  of  his  ewes.  The  dog  came  up,  licked 
his  hand,  and  made  signals  implying  that  he  expected  some  great  reward 
for  signal  services  rendered.  Oal^  looked  over  the  precipice.  The  ewes 
lay  dead  at  its  foot — a  heap  of  two  hundred  mangled  carcases,  repre- 
senting in  their  condition  just  now  at  least  two  hundred  more. 

Oak  was  an  intensely  humane  man  :  indeed,  his  humanity  often  tore 
in  pieces  any  politic  intentions  of  his  bordering  on  strategy,  and  carried 
him  on  as  by  gravitation.  A  shadow  in  his  life  had  always  been  that  his 
flock  ended  in  mutton — ^that  a  day  came  and  found  every  shepherd  an 
arrant  traitor  to  his  defenceless  sheep.  His  first  feeling  now  was  one  of 
pity  for  the  untimely  fate  of  these  gentle  ewes  and  their  unborn  lambs. 

It  was  a  second  to  remember  another  phase  of  the  matter.  The  sheep 
were  not  insured.  All  the  savings  of  a  frugal  life  had  been  dispersed  at  a 
blow ;  his  hopes  of  being  an  independent  farmer  were  laid  low — possibly 
for  ever.  Gabriel's  energies,  patience,  and  industry  had  been  so  severely 
taxed  during  the  years  of  his  life  between  eighteen  and  eight-and-twenty, 
«  to  reach  his  present  stage  of  progress,  that  no  more  seemed  to  be  left  in 
him.    He  leant  down  upon  a  rail,  and  covered  his  face  with  his  hands. 
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Stupors,  hovrever,  do  not  last  for  ever,  and  Farmer  Oak  reooyered 
from  his.  It  was  as  remarkable  as  it  was  characteristic  that  the  one 
sentence  he  uttered  was  in  thankfdlness : — 

*'  Thank  God  I  am  not  married ;  what  would  she  hare  done  in  tiie 
poverty  now  coming  upon  me !  " 

Oak  raised  liis  head,  and  wondering  what  he  eoM,  do,  listlessly  sur- 
veyed the  scene.  By  the  outer  margin  of  the  pit  was  an  oval  pond,  and 
over  it  hung  the  attenuated  skeleton  of  a  chrome-yellow  moon,  which  had 
only  a  few  days  to  last — the  morning  star  dogging  her  on  the  right  hand. 
The  pool  glittered  like  a  dead  man's  eye,  and  as  the  world  awoke  a 
breeze  blew,  shaking  and  elongating  the  reflection  of  the  moon  without 
breaking  it,  and  turning  the  image  of  the  star  to  a  phosphoric  streak  upon 
the  water.     All  tlds  Oak  saw  and  remembered. 

As  far  as  could  be  learnt  it  appeared  that  the  poor  young  dog,  still  under 
the  impression  that  since  he  was  kept  for  running  after  sheep,  the  more 
he  ran  after  them  the  better,  had  at  the  end  of  his  meal  off  the  dead 
lamb,  which  may  have  given  him  additional  energy  and  spirits,  collected 
all  the  ewes  into  a  corher,  driven  the  timid  creatures  through  the  hedge, 
across  the  upper  field,  and  by  main  force  of  worrying  had  given  them 
momentum  enough  to  break  down  a  portion  of  the  rotten  railing,  and  so 
hurled  them  over  the  edge. 

George's  son  had  done  his  work  so  thoroughly  that  he  was  considered 
too  good  a  workman  to  live,  and  was,  in  fact,  taken  and  tragically  shot  at 
twelve  o'clock  that  same  day — ^another  instance  of  the  untoward  fate 
which  so  often  attends  dogs  and  other  philosophers  who  follow  out  a 
train  of  reasoning  to  its  logical  conclusion,  and  attempt  perfectly  con- 
sistent conduct  in  a  world  made  up  so  largely  of  compromise. 

Cktbriel's  farm  had  been  stocked  by  a  dealer — on  the  strength  of  Oak's 
promising  look  and  character — ^who  was  receiving  a  per-centage  from  the 
farmer  till  such  time  as  the  advance  sl^ould  be  aleared  off.  Oak  found 
that  the  value  of  stock,  plant,  and  implements  which  were  really  his  own 
would  be  about  sufficient  to  pay  his  debts,  leaving  himself  a  free  man 
with  the  clothes  he  stood  up  in,  and  nothing  more. 
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Sxmt^  Sibman  ^iams. 


As  two  Tartar  princes  were  riding  afield  one  day,  far  away  firom  home, 
they  agreed  that  if  a  son  shonld  be  bom  to  the  one,  and  a  daughter  to  the 
other,  the  children  should  be  mutually  betrothed.  Soon  afterwards 
came  tidings  that  to  the  one  had  been  bom  a  boy  named  Tajyr,  and  to  the 
other  a  girl  named  Saura.  The  two  princes  set  ofif  at  once  for  their 
homes,  but  Tajyr's  father  was  thrown  from  his  horse  by  the  way  and 
killed.  A  few  years  passed  by  and  the  two  children  became  intimate 
associates,  but  tiiey  knew  nothing  about  the  betrothal  compact.  At  last, 
one  day,  as  they  sat  side  by  side  at  school,  Tajyr  pressed  Saura*s  hand 
on  their  book.  Saura  told  this  to  her  mother,  who  cried,  '*  0  my  child, 
thou  hast  a  father,  but  Tajyr  is  an  orphan ;  to  him  we  will  not  giro  thee  in 
marriage.*'  And  soon  afterwards  Saura  was  carried  away  by  her  father, 
who  took  up  his  abode  in  a  distant  city  of  which  he  became  the  ruler. 

For  some  time  Tajyr  remained  at  home,  but  at  length  the  story  of  his 
betrothal  came  to  his  ear ;  then  he  took  leave  of  his  mother  and  set  out 
in  search  of  his  bride.  After  many  adventures  he  came  to  a  city  in  which 
lived  a  childless  old  woman,  and  she  adopted  him  as  her  son.  One 
day  as  he  wandered  about  the  streets  there  came  to  his  ears  the  sound  of 
children  reading  aloud  in  a  school,  and  he  went  home  and  wept  bitterly. 
His  adopted  mother  marvelled  thereat ;  he  told  her  that  he  could  not  but 
weep  when  he  heard  the  voices  of  schoolchildren,  and  he  asked  what 
manner  of  school  tiiis  was.  She  told  him  that  it  was  one  in  which  forty 
maidens  were  taught,  and  that  their  teacher  was  the  daughter  of  a  stranger 
prince  who  had  become  the  ruler  of  the  city.  Tajyr  begged  her  to  get 
leave  for  him  to  study  in  that  school ;  so  she  went  to  the  prince  and 
besought  him  to  allow  her  son  to  learn  to  read  together  with  the  forty 
maidens,  and  the  prince  granted  her  prayer.  So  Tajyr  went  to  the 
school,  and  in  the  teacher  he  recognized  his  betrothed.  Beginning  at  the 
bottom  of  the  class  he  each  day  gained  a  place,  and  at  the  end  of  forty 
days  he  found  himself  by  Saura*s  side.  Then  he  made  himself  known 
to  her,  and  she  recognized  in  him  her  rightful  lord.  So  she  dismissed 
her  forty  pupils,  saying  that  she  would  teach  no  more.  When  her  father 
leamt  what  had  taken  place  he  was  wroth,  and  he  seized  Tajyr,  not 
knowing  who  he  really  was,  shut  him  up  in  a  great  chest,  and  set  it  afloat 
on  the  sea.  But  Tajyr  escaped,  and  after  a  time  he  made  his  way  back 
to  his  bride.  Again  did  her  father  seize  him,  and  this  time  he  gave 
orders  that  the  audacious  stranger  should  have  his  head  stmck  off.  So 
Tajyr  was  led  away  to  the  place  of  execution. 
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In  Tain  did  **  many  lords  and  Tiziers  and  Tartars/'  moTed  bj  Saara*s 
prayers,  entreat  the  prince  to  pardon  her  lover.  Bat  at  last  came  Saura 
herself,  her  hair  all  dishevelled,  her  &ce  all  torn  and  bleeding,  and  so 
bitterly  did  she  weep  that  at  last  the  prince  consented  to  spare  Tajyr*s 
life.  Ofif  set  a  messenger  to  bid  the  headsman  stay  his  hand.  Bat  the 
respite  came  too  late ;  Tigyr  was  already  dead.  Then  Saara  called  to  her 
the  forty  maidens  with  whom  she  had  been  at  school,  and  with  them  she 
set  oat  for  the  spot  where  Tajyr's  body  lay.  Bat  when  they  drew  nigh, 
fear  came  npon  the  maidens.  So  Saora  kissed  them  and  let  them  go,  bat 
she  herself  went  on.  And  when  she  had  foand  the  corpse  she  threw  her 
arms  aroond  it,  and  between  it  and  her  own  fair  breast  she  set  a  sharp 
dagger  in  sach  a  manner  that  when  she  straitened  her  embrace  the 
dagger  pierced  her  heart,  and  so  she  died. 

They  baried  her  and  Tajyr  apart ;  bat  even  in  death  he  woald  not  be 
severed  from  her,  and  a  few  days  later  the  bodies  of  the  two  lovers  were 
foand  in  the  same  grave.  Then  they  baried  them  in  two  graves  between 
which  water  flowed.  Forty  days  later  they  who  passed  that  way  saw  that 
a  poplar  had  grown  ap  at  the  head  of  each  grave,  and  the  two  trees  had 
bent  towards  each  other  and  intertwined  their  boughs,  forming  a  leafy 
arch  above  the  stream.  On  these  boaghs  stood  storks,  and  amid  the 
foliage  nightingales  sang.  And  there,  amid  the  birds  and  the  green 
leaves,  might  the  gliding  forms  of  Tajyr  and  Saara  be  seen. 

Sach  is  the  oatline  of  a  story  current  among  the  Tobol  Tartars — one  of 
the  numerous  branches  of  the  great  Turkish  fi^mily  in  Siberia.  It  is 
quoted  here  as  the  first  of  a  few  specimens  of  the  popular  tales  of  that 
&mily,  not  on  account  of  any  originality  of  theme,  for  it  is,  like  most  of 
the  stories  of  its  class,  merely  an  echo  of  an  alien  tale ;  nor  for  any 
special  dexterity  of  handling,  for  its  details  are  full  of  confusion  and 
obscurity  ;  but  because  it  contains  more  of  human  interest  than  is  usually 
to  be  found  in  the  wild  legends  of  these  uncultured  peoples.  Of  the 
numerous  stories  contained  in  the  bulky  volumes  which  the  erudite  indus- 
try of  Dr.  Radlofif,  one  of  the  Professors  in  the  University  of  Kazan,  is 
devoting  to  the  **  Folk-literature  of  the  Turkish  races  of  South  Siberia,"  * 
the  greater  part  describe  the  adventures  of  heroes  who,  being  clearly  my- 
thological, have  but  little  in  common  with  the  ordinary  weaknesses  of 
humanity.  By  way  of  illustration  of  this  statement  we  will  give  a  very 
condensed  version  of  the  metrical  romance  of  Altyn  Pyrkan,  a  poem  of 
more  than  usual  obscurity,  and  no  less  than  1,680  lines  long.  Another 
of  the  poems,  it  may  be  observed,  runs  to  the  length  of  8,825  lines. 

Until  his  sixtieth  year  had  passed  away  the  rich  Kara  Kan  was  child- 

*  "  Proben  der  Volkslitteratur  der  tiirkischen  Stumme  Sud-Siblriens,  gesammelt 
und  iibersetzt  von  Dr.  W.  Radloff/*  St.  Petersburg  1866-72— a  work  of  which  it 
ifl  impossible  to  speak  too  highly.  Four  volumes  have,  as  yet,  appeared.  The  tale 
of  Tajyr  and  Saura  occurs  at  vol.  iv.  p.  340.  Dr.  RadlofTs  spelling  of  proper 
names  has  been  followed  throughout,  except  in  the  case  of  some  modified  vowels, 
in  which  the  diacritical  points  have  been  discarded  as  needless  encumbrances,  Saura 
being  substituted  for  Saura,  &c. 
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less ;  then  a  babe  was  born  to  him.  Bat  at  that  very  time  he  was 
attacked  by  an  irresiBtible  foe,  Altyn  Argak  by  name,  who,  in  obedience 
to  the  commands  of  his  fiftther,  Saiyg  Kan,  carried  ofif  into  captivity  Kara 
Kan  and  all  that  belonged  to  him.  Only  in  one  thing  did  Altyn  Argak 
disobey  his  father,  in  that  he  did  not  slay  Kara  Kan's  new-bom  babe. 
Now  when  Altyn  Argak  drew  nigh  to  his  father's  abode,  he  ordered  a  hnt 
to  be  boilt  of  reeds,  and  in  it  he  left  Kara  Kan  with  his  wife  and  infant 
child«  while  he  himself  rode  on  to  report  to  his  fietther  what  he  had  done. 
Bat  when  Saiyg  Kan  learnt  what  had  taken  place  he  waxed  wroth  with  his 
son  becanse  he  had  not  slain  Kara  Kan's  child,  and  he  cried  alond,  "  Ho 
ye  who  dwell  beneath  the  earth.  Ye  Seven  Naked  Men,  come  forth  1 " 
Then  the  whole  earth  trembled,  and  the  Seven  Naked  Men  appeared  and 
listened  to  the  commands  of  Saryg  Kan.  And  they  seized  Altyn  Argak 
and  bore  him  away  to  a  mountain  peak.  There  they  bound  him  and  his 
horse  by  nine  chains  to  a  mighty  pyre,  formed  of  all  the  wood  which  the 
mountain  forests  could  supply ;  and,  having  set  the  pile  alight,  they  watched 
it  while  it  burnt.  Nine  years  long  did  it  bum  before  it  was  all  consumed. 
Then  a  wind  arose  and  scattered  the  ashes  far  and  wide.  Where  the  fire 
had  blazed  sprang  up  a  rich  crop  of  grass,  and  the  spot  on  which  Altyn 
Argak  perished  could  by  no  eye  be  recognized,  '*  neither  by  the  god  who 
dwells  on  high  nor  by  the  demon  who  dwells  below." 

As  Saiyg  Kan  rode  towards  the  reed-hut  in  which  Kara  Kan  dwelt  with 
his  &mily,  he  became  aware  of  a  wondrous  Foal.  Golden  was  its  mane,  and 
golden  were  its  fore  hoofs ;  its  hind  hoofs  and  its  tail  were  of  silver.  He 
strove  to  catch  it,  but  it  ran  to  the  reed-hut,  caught  up  into  one  of  its 
nostrils  Kara  Kan's  babe,  and  disappeared.  Saryg  Kan  sent  after  it  his 
"  two  black  hounds  "  and  **  the  two  king-eagles  which  dwell  in  the  sky ;  " 
then  he  summoned  "  the  Seven-headed  Tschalbagan,  with  the  iron  mace, 
who  dwells  below  the  earth ; "  the  fish-god,  Kar  Palyk,  "  who  lives  at 
the  bottom  of  the  sea ; "  and  the  terrible  "  Swan-wife  with  the  fallow  mare," 
and  ordered  them  to  seek  the  Foal  within  the  earth,  and  below  the  earth, 
and  in  all  the  waters  of  the  earth.  Having  done  this,  he  tried  to  find,  by 
means  of  a  golden  mirror,  which  way  he  ought  to  ride.  But  neither  by 
gazing  at  the  sun  and  moon  in  it,  nor  by  counting  *'  the  stars  of  heaven," 
and  "  all  the  water-drops,"  and  **  the  roots  of  the  herbs,"  could  he  make 
out  in  which  direction  the  Foal  had  fled.  So  he  rode  blindly  on.  Mean- 
time Kara  Kan  and  his  wife  had  died.  **  Of  hunger  and  of  thirst 
perished  both  the  aged  ones." 

Long  did  Saiyg  Kan  ride  on.  At  length  one  day,  on  the  summit  of  a 
bare  "  iron  peak,"  over  which  no  bird  could  fly,  up  which  no  beast  could 
climb,  he  found  the  Foal  resting,  and  beside  it,  on  a  broad  stone,  the 
Babe.  Bending  his  bow  with  such  force  that  his  face,  from  being 
•*  whiter  than  snow,"  and  "  redder  than  blood,"  turned  "all  black,"  he  let 
fly  an  arrow  at  the  Foal.  "  Upon  this  earth  was  there  no  people  which  did 
not  hear  the  whirring  of  the  bowstring;"  but  the  arrow  flew  idly  by,  and 
the  Foal  disappeared.    A  second  time  did  Saryg  Kan  climb  a  hill,  and 
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from  it  he  again  caoght  sight  of  the  Foal,  held  at  hay  hj  his  two  black 
hounds  on  the  shore  of  the  **  white  sea.'*  Again  did  he  shoot ;  bat  his 
arrow  killed  only  his  hounds,  and  the  rescued  Foal  dashed  into  the  water. 
There  Ear  Palyk  tried  to  swallow  it ;  but  it  turned  into  a  fish,  which 
disturbed  the  stones  at  the  bottom  of  the  water,  so  that  the  baffled  mon- 
ster got  his  mouth  full  of  them,  and  then  it  emerged  at  the  other  side. 
There  it  dropped  the  child  in  a  grassy  spot,  assumed  the  form  of  a 
hunter,  pierced  forty  elks  with  a  single  shaft,  and  fed  the  child  daintily 
upon  the  marrow  from  their  bones.  Then,  as  a  Foal,  once  more  it  caught 
up  the  child  and  recommenced  its  wild  career. 

At  length  the  fugitives  reached  a  spot  where  gleamed  a  golden  castle, 
and  near  it  rose  nine  lulls  over  which  forty  maidens  were  roaming  at 
play.  In  the  hands  of  the  forty  maidens  were  forty  kerchiefs  of  gold. 
"  Forty  songs  did  the  maidens  sing  as  they  played."  The  Foal  made 
a  grassy  couch  on  which  it  laid  the  Babe,  covered  it  over  with  a  canopy  of 
leaves,  and  then — turned  itself  into  forty  maidens,  each  holding  in  her 
hand  a  silver  cloth.  The  two  bands  of  maidens  united  and  sported 
together.  **  That  months  went  by  they  heeded  not;  the  fourscore 
maidens  played.  That  years  passed  by  they  heeded  not ;  without  a  pause 
they  played."  At  length  the  Foal  remembered  the  Babe,  and  went  in  search 
of  it.  But  in  vain  ;  the  Babe  had  disappeared,  leaving  no  trace  behind 
except  its  rustling  canopy  of  faded  leaves.  Then  the  Foal  changed  into 
a  Maral,  and  began  furiously  tearing  up  the  ground  with  its  golden  horns. 
After  a  time  **  on  this  earth  shone  no  more  the  sun ;  the  day  and  the 
night  were  both  alike.  By  the  dust  was  the  mooQ  darkened ;  the  moon 
no  longer  shone  upon  the  earth."  The  world  seemed  to  be  coming  to  an 
end,  when  suddenly  the  stolen  Babe,  now  a  blooming  boy,  was  restored, 
the  Foal  resumed  its  former  shape,  and  for  a  while  all  went  well. 

But,  before  long,  the  boy,  while  wrestling  with  a  playmate,  fell  and  broke 
his  neck.  On  earth  there  was  none  to  aid  him ;  so  the  Foal  flew  aloft  into 
the  sky,  soared  above  the  abode  of  *'  The  Nine  Creators,"  above  the  higher 
region  of  another  mystic  being,  and  at  length  reached  the  residence  of 
'*  The  Maidens  Three  "  who  can  give  life  to  the  dead.  <*  On  the  golden 
bed  sat  the  Three  Maidens ;  on  their  golden  table  was  spread  the  best  of 
fare."  And  they  listened  favourably  to  the  Foal's  appeal,  bidding  it 
watch  by  the  dead  boy's  side,  to  see  that  neither  worm  nor  fly  attacked 
the  corpse  before  their  aid  arrived.  So  the  Foal  returned  to  earth,  and 
there  fanned  the  dead  body  with  its  head,  while  '*  into  blood  turned  the 
tears  from  its  eyes ;  into  ice  turned  the  dew  from  its  nostrils."  At  length 
came,  in  the  shape  of  a  cuckoo,  the  youngest  of  the  three  sisters.  She 
sprinkled  the  corpse  with  the  water  of  life ;  she  laid  in  its  mouth  <'  the 
nine-fold  yellow  herb."  Then  the  dead  arose,  and  mounted  what  was  no 
longer  a  Foal,  but  a  full-grown  coal-black  steed,  all  gleaming  with  equip- 
ments of  gold.  '*  When  he  struck  his  sable  steed  with  the  whip,  the 
lightning  blazed  in  the  sky.  When  he  swang  the  whip  the  sky  darkened^ 
the  black  earth  rocked."    And  the  lad  cried,  **  0  sable  steed,  that  wast  my 
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fiUher,  0  sable  steed  that  wast  my  mother,  give  me  a  name  1  Every  stag 
has  hair,  every  man  has  a  name.  Give  me  my  name !  "  Then  the 
steed  named  him  Altyn  Pyrkan,  bade  him  be  of  good  courage,  and  bore 
him  on  and  on  till  he  reached  the  land  of  Saryg  Kan. 

Altyn  Pyrkan  rode  np  to,  and  entered,  the  golden  castle  of  Saryg 
Ean,  whom  he  foond  sitting  on  his  golden  bed,  combing  his  beard,  and 
whom  he  at  once  attacked.  In  vain  did  Saryg  Ean  invoke  the  aid  of  *'  the 
Seven-headed  Tschalbagan."  The  yonthiol  hero  seized  the  Seven-headed 
demon  by  the  feet,  and  flung  him  down  '<  below  nine  earth-smfaces." 
There  lay  he  senseless.  Jast  as  ill  flEured  **  the  Swan- wife  with  the 
fallow  mare."  Her  the  yonth  struck  on  the  cheek.  **  No  people  is  there  on 
this  earth  which  heard  not  the  sound  of  his  hand.'*  Down  below  nine 
earth- surfaces  fell  the  Swan-wife  and  her  steed.  **  Very  nearly  did  she 
give  up  the  ghost.  All  thought  of  this  world  did  she  forego."  Still 
worse  wasthe-fate  of  **  The  Seven  Naked  Men."  Them  did  the  hero  nail, 
pierced  by  the  same  arrow,  to  a  white  peak.  Afterwards  he  cleft  in  half 
the  two  black  hounds,  and  tore  in  twain  the  two  king-eagles,  and  then  he 
seized  Saryg  Kan  by  the  feet,  and  dashed  him  to  pieces  against  the 
bridle-post.  ''For  iJie  magpies  to  pick  remained  his  flesh.  For  the 
ravens  to  hack  remained  his  flesh.  For  the  dogs  to  lap  remained  his 
blood.     Into  earth  and  sand  mouldered  away  his  bones." 

Then  the  youth  rode  away  to  seek  the  remains  of  Altyn  Argak,  the 
hero  who  had  been  burnt  to  death  for  sparing  his  life.  Having  found  the  spot 
where  the  Are  had  blazed,  and  from  which  a  wind  from  the  left  had 
carried  away  the  victim's  ashes,  he  summoned  a  wind  from  the  right 
which  brought  them  back  again..  **  All  these  ashes  did  he  collect,  thrice 
did  he  stamp  upon  the  ground,  thrice  did  he  whistle."  The  dead  Altyn 
Argak  became  himself  again,  and  then  he  and  the  youthful  hero  who  had 
brought  him  back  to  life  agreed  to  live  together  as  brothers.  Time 
passed  by  and  the  friends  determined  to  get  married.  The  younger  asked 
the  hand  of  a  maiden  for  the  elder ;  but  her  two  brothers  replied,  '<  We 
will  not  give  her.  Binding  a  stone  to  her  neck  will  we  rather  fling  her 
into  the  sea ;  "  and  they  added  to  insult  the  injury  of  blows.  Then 
Altyn  Pyrkan  seized  one  of  the  brothers,  gripped  him  tightly  under  his 
left  arm,  and  punished  him  with  the  right  till  he  died.  Afterwards  ''  to  the 
white  water  he  brought  him,  plucked  out  his  heart,  washed  it  in  the 
white  water  and  so  drove  out  of  it  its  evil  nature,  and  then  restored  him 
to  life."  By  a  similar  operation  the  other  hero  was  in  a  like  manner 
benefited,  and  then  the  penitent  brothers  agreed  to  their  sister's 
marriage  with  Altyn  Argak.  Altyn  Pyrkan  next  went  in  search  of  a 
bride  for  himself.  Flyii^  right  up  into  the  sky,  he  first  visited  the  Nine 
Creators,  who  received  him  hospitably,  and  then  he  addressed  himself  to 
the  deity  who  dwells  above  them,  Odiirba  Tschajan,  who  thanked  him 
warmly  for  what  he  had  done  to  the  two  brothers.  ''  Them  did  I  create," 
he  said.  ''They  are  great  and  mighty  heroes,  but  their  souls  were 
evil.    Their  sbuls  hast  thou  washed,  a  white  soul  hast  thou  given  to 
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them ;  therefore  be  thon  thanked  1  '*  After  leaving  him,  Altyn  Pyrkan 
soared  to  the  still  loftier  abode  of  "  The  Three  Maidens,*'  the  youngest 
of  whom  he  asked  to  be  his  wife.  ''Without  having  fought  with  a 
hero  will  I  not  marry  him.  Let  us  fight  at  once,"  she  replied.  The 
combat  began  and  lasted  long.  <'  How  many  months  passed  by  they 
knew  not.  How  many  years  passed  by  did  not  they  themselves  Imow.'* 
They  trampled  down  the  whole  earth,  so  that  it  could  no  longer  have 
supported  them,  had  not  "  all  the  Creators  "  come  and  strengthened  it. 
Not  a  hill  was  left  standing ;  not  a  tree  remained  upright.  At  last,  aft;er 
the  hero*8  armour  had  given  way  at  nine  points,  he  made  a  final  effort, 
and  lifted  the  maiden  high  aloft  in  the  air.  "  But  down  on  the  ground 
he  did  not  dash  the  maiden ;  he  took  pity  on  his  wife  that  was  to  be.  On 
the  palm  of  his  hand  he  placed  her;  in  his  golden  pocket  did  he  stow 
her  away."  Then  to  his  own  home  did  he  bear  her  in  triumph  as  his 
bride.  And  with  so  much  spirit  were  the  sports  at  his  marriage  feast 
carried  on  that  "  the  best  of  the  horses  died  there  ;  there  died  the  best  of 
the  men.  The  bones  of  the  heroes  formed  a  twin-peaked  cairn  ;  the  blood 
of  the  heroes  flowed  like  a  sea,"  and  "the  dogs  which  fed  on  their  flesh 
beside  the  door  could  no  longer  stand  on  their  feet ;  the  magpies  which 
had  fed  on  their  flesh  beside  the  smoke-hole  in  the  roof  could  no  longer 
fly — could  only  hop  along  the  steppe."  • 

We  are  not  now  engaged  upon  the  solution  of  mythological  problems, 
otherwise  many  remarks  of  more  or  less  value  might  be  made  upon  this 
somewhat  incoherent  tale — one  which  is  the  more  remarkable  inasmuch  as 
in  it  a  being  of  apparently  solar  attributes,  and  certainly  connected  with 
ideas  of  yellowness  and  light,  is  annihilated  by  the  son  of  the  Black  (Kara) 
Lord  of  the  Sable  Steed.  But  instead  of  investigating  the  hidden 
meaning  of  these  new  **  Tartar  Tales,"  we  will  refer  to  a  few  more  of 
them,  with  a  view  towards  conveying  a  general  idea  of  their  characteristic 
features,  and  of  the  picture  of  nomad  life  which  they  bring  before  the 
eyes  of  their  hearers.  The  prose  tales  are  not  always  true  to  that  life, 
often  dealing  with  towered  cities  and  the  busy  haunts  of  men  in  a  style 
which  betrays  their  borrowed  nature;  but  the  poems,  even  when  the 
themes  are  foreign,  always  teem  with  allusions  to  the  homes  of  their 
reciters  in  the  boundless  steppe,  their  life  in  the  saddle  and  the  yourt. 

One  of  the  peculiarities  of  these  stories  is  their  mention  (due  per- 
haps to  Chinese  influences)  of  a  singularly  protracted  kind  of  crucifixion. 
The  introduction  to  the  poem  about  Aran  Taidschy,+  for  instance,  tells 
how  the  childless  old  Kok  Kan  said  to  himself  one  day,  "  Beyond 
thirty  heavens  lives  my  friend,  the  hero,  Altyn  Moko.  Him  will  I 
slay ;  his  wife  will  I  take  unto  myself."  So  he  set  out  with  that 
friendly  purpose.  During  his  absence  a  son  was  bom  to  him,  but 
soon  afterwards  the  demon  prince  Tschylan  Ean  came  from  his  abode 
"  beneath  seven  earth-surfaces,"  carried  off  the  boy  to  his  subterranean 

•  Kadloff,  ii.  89-138.    Current  among  the  Sagai  Tartars  on  the  Upper  Abakan, 
t  l^dlofr,i.  415-423. 
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home,  and  there  *^  nailed  him  ^th  iron  nails  to  the  top  of  an  iron  larch* 
tree."  Soehwere  the  tidings  told  to  Kok  Ean  by  his  friend  Altjn 
Moko,  who  then,  "descending  under  the  earth/'  sought  the  land  of  Uie 
demon  prince.  There  he  found  Eok  Kan*s  stolen  cattle,  and  there,  on 
the  top  of  the  larch-tree,  was  Kok  Ean*s  child,  still  living,  though  he  had 
now  been  nailed  to  it  for  seven  years.  Altyn  Moko  shot  at  the  larch-tree 
an  arrow  which  he  had  borrowed  from  Kok  Kan,  and  immediately  the 
demon  appeared,  seized  upon  the  intruder,  and  treated  him  with  such 
violence  that ''  the  blood  from  his  breast  was  as  a  sea ;  the  blood  from  his 
month  was  as  a  sea.  The  at  mom  fighting  Altyn  Moko  was  at  eventide  all 
but  destroyed.*'  But  at  that  moment  the  boy  came  running  down  from 
the  larch-tree  to  which  he  had  been  nailed,  exclaiming,  "  Kill  not  my  friend 
Altyn  Moko  before  I  arrive,"  and  a  terrible  combat  took  place  between 
him  and  the  demon.  Many  a  year  did  it  continue ;  but  at  last  the  youth- 
fol  warrior,  now  grown  to  man's  estate,  flung  the  demon  so  high  into  the 
air  that  he  died. 

The  poem  of  Puga-Daka  *  relates  how  an  orphan  of  that  name,  when 
six  years  old,  asked  his  nine-year-old  sister  to  tell  him  about  their  father. 
At  first  she  refrised ;  but  at  length  she  told  him  that  he  had  been  a  mighty 
hero,  but  "  when  he  reached  his  ninetieth  year  he  became  a  feeble  grey- 
beard." Then  came  two  hero-brothers,  carried  him  off  to  their  home, 
and  there,  "  with  nine  iron  nails  did  they  fasten  him  to  a  pillar."  When 
the  boy  heard  this,  he  at  once  set  off  to  rescue  his  father,  and  after  a  time 
he  reached  the  abode  of  the  two  heroes,  and  tied  up  his  steed  to  an  iron 
larch-tree  which  stood  beside  their  door.  There,  as  he  looked  around 
him,  he  saw  "  a  column  of  rock,  ascending  to  the  sky.  To  it  his  father, 
still  ahve,  was  fastened  by  nine  iron  nails  ;"  and  he  heard  his  father  cry, 
"  If  hither  came  my  only  son,  much  should  I  have  to  tell  to  him.  If  to 
the  two  brothers  came  my  only  son,  after  he  had  grown  to  man's  estate, 
no  more  should  I  with  nine  nails  be  fastened  to  this  rock.  My  ninety- 
year-old  body,  fastened  though  it  be  with  nine  nails,  will  not  die." 

In  the  similar  story  of  Tarba  Kindshi,f  also  told  in  verse,  an  athletic 
boy  playfully  flips  off  the  heads  of  three  of  his  companions.  Thereat  his 
Cither  is  so  angry  that  he  shuts  him  up  in  a  cask,  which  he  then  sends  to 
sea.  It  floats  and  floats,  until  at  last  it  reaches  the  subterranean  abode 
of  Erlik  Kan,  who  opens  it,  sees  the  boy,  and  joyfully  exclaims,  "  White 
flesh  have  I  found  for  my  eating  1"  However,  he  surrenders  the  prize  to 
one  of  his  heroes,  who  carries  the  boy  away  with  him,  till  his  horse  com- 
plains of  the  double  burden,  and  then  he  leaves  him  to  his  fate.  Long 
time  does  the  boy  wander  in  the  underground  land  where  no  sun  is.  ''  The 
red  flesh  from  the  soles  of  his  feet  remains  hanging  to  the  stones.  The 
thick  flesh  of  his  legs  remains  lying  by  the  way."  Weeping  and  wailing 
does  he  wander,  till  he  comes  to  ''the  Smoke-hole  of  the  Earth,"  the 
aperture  which  leads  up  into  the  light  of  day.  Through  it  he  is  borne  by 
a  friendly  steed,  from  off  which  he  falls  overpowered  **  when  he  sees  the 

•  Badloff,  ii.  20-43.  t  I^d.  264-277. 
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radiance  of  the  sun.*'  Hard  by  is  <' a  goldenseal'  in  which  he  bathes, 
and  then  he  fomigates  himself  with  burnt  thyme,  whereupon  "the 
demon-reek  leaves  him,  the  day-reek  enters  into  him."  After  this  he 
obtains  a  heroic  steed  and  knightly  armour,  and  rides  away  to  his  former 
home,  which  he  finds  ruined  and  desolate.  On  he  rides,  and  at  length 
comes  to  a  hill,  whence  looking  down  he  sees  two  fires  burning  in  the 
distance.  '*  When  the  youth  reaches  the  spot  where  the  two  fiires  a^ 
burning,  and  looks  around — ^there  is  his  father  nailed  to  an  iron  larch-tree. 
His  father  is  still  aliye*  The  two  spots  where  fire  was  burning  are  hifl 
father's  two  eyes." 

By  other  exaggerations  of  a  similar  kind  are  these  stories  distinguished. 
Their  heroes  are  remarkably  tenacious  of  life,  and  expose  themselves  with 
impunity  to  such  injuries  as  the  tamer  romance  of  Europe  would  hesitate 
to  attest.  Thus  in  the  partly  metrical  tale  of  Ak  Kobok,*  we  find  the 
following  picture  of  a  single  combat  in  which  that  hero  engages  with 
Kodon  Kan.  ''  Kodon  Ean  ran  him  through  and  through  with  his  lance* 
Thereupon  Ak  Kobok  cried — 

*  Well  dost  thou  know  how  to  pierce, 
Bnt  to  lift  on  high  knoVrest  thon  not.' 

Then  Eodon  Ean  heaved  on  high  the  lance,  with  Ak  Eobok  on  it,  and 
held  him  above  himself.  From  the  lance's  point  on  high,  cried  Ak 
Kobok— 

*  Well  dost  thou  know  how  to  lift  on  high, 
But  to  shake  knowest  thon  not' 

When  Eodon  Ean  had  shaken  the  lance,  down  its  shaft  glided  Ak  Kobok. 
And  when  he  had  come  to  the  bottom  he  drew  his  sword,  and  straok 
Eodon  Ean's  head  off.  Said  Eodon  Ean,  *  My  cap  has  tumbled  ofL* 
Then  Ak  Eobok  drew  the  lance  out  of  his  body,  and  threw  it  aside,  after 
which  he  mounted  his  horse  and  rode  home.  But  Eodon  Ean's  people 
took  a  stick,  and  fitted  it  into  the  bone  of  his  neck.  On  this  stick  they 
stuck  Eodon  Ean's  chopped-off  head.  Eodon  Ean  remained  alive,  and 
returned  home  to  his  own  people." 

An  even  stranger  fight  than  this  occurs  in  the  remarkable  history  of  Altjn 
Mergan.f  That  hero's  wife  having  been  carried  off  during  his  absence  by 
a  '*  Swan- wife,"  he  sets  out  in  search  of  her.  In  the  course  of  his  wander- 
ings he  is  obliged  to  fight  an  **  Earth-Hero."  **  With  his  forty-fathom- 
long  lance  pierced  he  the  Hero.  Then  he  raised  the  lance-point  aloft, 
his  dappled  steed  the  while  standing  still,  deep  in  the  black  esMi.  Aloft 
on  the  point  of  the  steel  lance  writhed  the  Hero,  the  l^ghty  One,  the 
Earth-Hero.  Seven  days  long  remained  he  there.  The  forty-fathom-Iong 
lance  became  red-hot."  This  way  and  that  did  it  bend.  Only  after  seven 
days  did  the  transfixed  Hero  give  up  the  ghost.  In  a  second  combat 
with  a  similar  foe  whom  Altyn  Mergan  pierces  and  holds  aloft  seven  days, 
his  lance  becomes  red-hot,  and  bends  double ;  the  Earth-Hero  falls  off  it 

•  Radloff,  iv.  66-80.  f  Ibid.  ii.  278-307;  a  poem  1,002  lines  long. 
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to  the  ground,  and  renews  the  fight,  which  Altyn  Mergan  has  great  diffi- 
enltj  in  hringing  to  a  £avoarabk  conclasion.  As  the  Swan-wife  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  of  the  many  mythological  personages  which  figure  in 
these  tales,  it  may  be  added  that  Altyn  Mergan  pursues  her  underground. 
Coming  to  a  <<  seyen-angled  house,"  the  Swan-wife  and  her  horse  bound 
throng  one  of  its  windows.  The  Hero  immediately  dismounts  and 
jumps  through  the  window  after  her.  Inside  he  finds  the  owner  of  the 
house,  who  not  unnaturally  remarks,  *'  People  enter  a  house  by  the  door. 
By  the  window  do  people  not  enter  in."  Altyn  Mergan  accounts  for  his 
intmsion,  and  explains  who  he  is ;  upon  which  the  stranger,  in  a  fashion 
not  altogether  unknown  to  our  own  drama,  at  once  claims  him  as  his  long- 
lost  brother.  Altyn  Mergan  asks  his  newly-found  relative  what  he  has 
done  with  the  Swan-wife  and  her  fallow  mare.  Whereupon  the  eld^ 
brother  unrips  one  side  of  his  bosom,  and  thence  takes  out  the  fidlow 
mare ;  unrips  the  other  side  of  his  bosom,  and  thence  takes  out  the  Swan- 
wife.  Afterwards  he  tears  in  two  first  the  mare  and  then  the  SWan-wife, 
and  flings  the  seyered  fragments  out  of  the  window. 

In  all  genuine  folk-tales  there  is  but  one  step  between  the  actual 
and  the  impossible,  but  in  these  romances  the  transition  is  remark- 
ably abrupt.  The  story  generally  commences  with  a  realistic  de- 
scription of  steppe  life.  The  head  of  a  yourt  arises  one  day,  saddles 
his  trusty  steed,  and  sets  off  to  inspect  his  wealth  of  horses  and  homed 
cattle.  After  a  time  he  returns,  ties  up  his  horse  to  the  post  beside  the 
door,  and  enters  his  tent.  There  his  wife  has  his  meal  ready  for  him ; 
ho  eats  and  drinks  and  sleeps.  A  simple  life,  chiefly  of  a  healthy  and 
heeezj  character,  so  far  as  the  men  are  concerned.  But  suddenly, 
without  any  warning,  it  alters  its  nature.  The  steppe  is  no  longer 
a  commonplace  plain,  capable  of  but  slight  variety;  it  is  the  thin 
partition  between  two  warring  worlds,  peopled  by  hostile  inhabitants 
of  supernatural  powers.  Above  stretches  the  abode  of  '<  The  Nine 
(Creators,"  overarched  by  that  of  Odiirba  Tschajan,  also  a  Creator  but 
not  a  restorer  to  life;  and  higher  still  is  the  sphere  of  the  Three 
Maidens,  Turanian  Fates  or  Nomes,  who  have  power  over  life  and  death. 
Looked  at  from  below,  the  steppe  is  seen  to  be  a  mere  crust  spread  above 
infinite  abysses,  which  form  the  realm  of  the  gloomy  Erlik  Kan  (said  to 
be  the  Erl  King  of  Western  story),  the  abode  of  the  demon  race  of  Ainas, 
of  the  terrible  Swan- wife  (a  being  very  different  from  the  Aryan  <'  Swan- 
maiden"),  of  the  Seven-headed  Tschalbagan  (Turanian  Dragon,  Giant 
or  Ogre),  of  "  The  Naked  Men,"  and  of  many  other  equally  objectionable 
demons.  And  at  a  word,  at  a  touch,  the  steppe  yawns  asunder ;  into 
the  common  light  of  day  emerge  the  dwellers  in  darkness ;  a  fray  com- 
mences in  which  the  creative  beings  on  high  take  part  against  the  agents 
of  destruction  below ;  and  a  man,  who  has  been  till  then  an  insignificant 
roamer  in  the  desert,  suddenly  becomes  the  link  between  heaven  and 
hen,  the  pivot  on  which  the  whole  universe  turns. 

We  have  made  some  acquaintance  with  the  mythological  side  of  these 
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stories.*  It  may  be  well,  by  way  of  a  change,  to  torn  to  some  of  their 
descriptions  of  real  life.  Here  and  there,  especially  in  the  poems,  little 
touches  of  nature  occur,  which  come  home  to  us  more  readily  than  my- 
thological extravagances.  Thus,  when  a  hero's  faithful  steed  falls  dead : 
''Beside  the  head  of  his  black  horse  did  he  seat  himself;  bitterly 
did  he  weep  and  lament.  *  0  thou  black  steed,  that  wast  to  me  a  &ther, 
0  thou  black  steed,  that  wast  to  me  a  mother,  wherefore  hast  thou  died  ? 
How  can  I  bring  thee  back  to  Hfe  ? '  "  In  all  these  stories,  it  may  be  ob- 
served, a  man  is  known,  not  only  by  his  own  name,  but  also  by  the  colour 
of  his  horse.  *'  Who  art  thou  ?  *'  asks  one  hero  meeting  another,  and 
employing  a  settled  form  of  words.  "Every  stag  has  hair,  every  man 
has  a  name;  tell  me  thy  name.''  To  which  the  stranger  replies,  ''I 
am  so-and-so  with  the  black  steed,"  or  otherwise,  as  the  case  may  be. 
Name-giving,  by  the  way,  is  a  serious  matter,  as  may  be  remarked  in  the 
story  of  Ai  Tolysy,  at  whose  naming  a  chief  summons  all  his  people,  and 
proclaims,  '*  He  who  gives  a  good  name,  on  him  will  I  confer  a  brave 
steed  and  fine  raiment ;  but  he  who  gives  a  bad  name,  his  neck  will  I 
lay  upon  the  block  and  cut  in  twain  with  the  sword."  To  which  the 
people  not  unnaturally  reply,  **  We  won't  give  any  name  at  all ;  "  and  the 
chief  has  at  last  to  cry,  **  Let  him  be  Ai  Tolysy  with  the  sable  steed  !  *' 

Women  do  not  usually  occupy  a  very  exalted  position  in  these  tales  ; 
but  the  relations  between  mothers  and  their  children,  sisters  and  their 
brothers,  are  set  in  a  pleasant  light.  The  kindly  watchfulness  manifested 
by  the  elder  sister  of  many  of  the  stories  in  behalf  of  an  orphan  brother 
is  doubtless  true  to  real  life,  while  the  rare  accounts  of  unsisterly  be- 
haviour are  probably  to  be  accepted  only  in  a  mythological  sense.  Of 
such  a  nature  is  the  Tartar  version  in  the  third  volume  (p.  821)  of  a 
well-known  Indian  myth,  in  which  a  sister  conspires  with  a  rival  hero 
against  her  brother's  life,  sending  him  on  all  sorts  of  dangerous  enter- 
prises, strewing  peas  under  his  feet  when  he  wrestles,  and  eventually 
supplying  the  very  strangely  tempered  steel  with  which  he  is  put  to 
temporary  death.  His  revenge,  it  may  be  remarked,  is  of  a  particularly 
ferocious  nature.  The  variants  of  the  story  in  different  lands  devote  the 
criminal  to  various  kinds  of  chastisement,  such  as  being  dragged  behind 
or  torn  between  wild  horses;  or  being  burnt,  beheaded,  or  otherwise 
corrected ;  but  the  Kirghiz  brother  behaves  to  his  treacherous  sister  as 
follows : 

''Then  Erkam  Aidar  seized  his  sister  and  bound  heron  his  horse. 
And  after  he  got  home  he  used  to  cut  a  piece  of  flesh  off  his  sister  every 

♦  For  a  fuller  account  of  their  cosmogonical  and  mythological  systems — which 
appear  to  be  a  strange  medley  of  heterogeneous  elements,  Zoroastrian,  Buddhistic, 
Mohammedan,  and  eyen  Christian,  due  to  Persian,  Mongolian,  Turkish,  Ugrian, 
and,  to  some  extent,  Russian  influences— see  the  Introduction  to  Schiefner's  Helden- 
aagen  der  minussinschen  Tataren,  pp.  xvii.-xxi.  For  their  ethnology  see  Castren's 
Ethnologiache  Vorksungen  iiber  die  altaischen  Volktrt  at  the  end  of  which  are  several 
Tatarische  Heldensagen, 
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day  and  eat  it.    After  this  fashion  he  treated  her  for  three  years.    At  the 
end  of  three  years  her  flesh  came  to  an  end  and  she  died.'' 

Some  allowance,  in  such  cases  as  this,  mnst  douhtless  be  made  for 
eza^eration.  The  Altaic  story-tellers  are  fond  of  hyperbolical  expressions. 
In  one  of  the  poems,  for  instance,  a  watchman  asks  his  employer  for  a  meal, 
observing,  with  some  force,  "  For  a  hundred  and  sixty  years  have  I  tasted 
no  food."  In  a  prose  story,  the  hero  has  been  wandering  long  in  the  desert. 
At  lengthy  "  He  came  to  the  fallow  steppe,  where  the  magpie  flies  not ;  he 
came  to  the  yellow  steppe,  where  no  bird  flies.  There  he  thought  he  heard 
a  crane  cry.  Bat  it  was  not  the  voice  of  the  crane  he  heard ;  it  was  his 
two  shonlder  blades  that  rattled  together,  so  terribly  thin  had  he  become.'' 

Conrtship,  in  the  poems,  is  generally  carried  on  in  a  practical  and 
ezpeditions  manner.     Thus  the  hero  Kara  Tygan  Kan,  riding  from  the 
Altai  mountains,  sends  a  messenger  to  demand  the  hand  of  Ak  Kan's 
daughter.     The  maiden's  father  "  sits  silently  there  ; "  does  not  say,  **  I 
will  give  ;  "  does  not  say,  **  I  will  not  give ;  "  but  her  two  brothers  reply, 
"  Until  our  round  heads  fall,  until  our  berry-like  eyes  grow  dry,  will  we 
give  her  not."     Therefore  the  suitor  comes  in  person,  challenges  the  two 
brothers,  and  discharges  an  arrow  at  them.     The  twang  of  his  bow  causes 
a  cloud  to  fall,  and  for  a  time  the  result  of  his  shot  cannot  be  ascertained ; 
but  when  the  air  clears,  he  sees  that  his  arrow  has  carried  off  the  two 
brothers.     **  Of  the  two  brave  heroes  was  nothing  left  but  their  right 
Uiumbs."      After  this,  of  course,  his  offer  is  accepted.     As  for  the 
bride  in  such  cases,  she  is  not  allowed  much  liberty  of  choice.     In  one 
poem,  however,  she  expresses  her  sentiments  to  her  father  with  much 
frankness.     He  has  introduced  a  suitor  to  her,  saying,  *'  I  am  going  to 
^ve  thee  to  this  man ;  wilt  thou  take  him,  my  child  ?  "     "  No,  I  will 
not  take  him,"  she  replies.      Her  father  loses  his  temper,  and  cries, 
pointing  to  what  seems  to  be  a  bear  in  the  comer  of  the  room,  "  Perhaps 
thou  wilt  rather  take  the  bear  that  sits  there  ?  "     To  which  she  replies, 
"  Be  he  a  bear,  yet  will  I  take  him.     Be  he  a  tree-stump,  yet  will  I  take 
bim.    But  the  man  thou  hast  brought  will  I  not  take."     So  the  angry 
parent,  exclaiming,  "  As  thou  wilt  not  go  where  I  wish,  so  take  thy  bear  I  " 
flings  her  into  the  bear's  arms.     The  supposed  bear,  it  may  be  observed, 
is  no  wild  beast,  but  *'  a  black-headed  man,"  who  had,  one  day,  swung 
a  bear  out  of  its  skin,  eaten  its  flesh,  and  donned  its  hide.     This  fact  he 
does  not  mention  to  his  wife's  father ;  but  he  propitiates  him  by  a  present 
of  cooked  beef,  "sweeter  than  honey  and  sugar,"  so  that  the  mollified 
parent  is  forced  to  exclaim,  "  Though  he  be  a  bear,  yet  is  he  an  ex- 
cellent son-in-law." 

There  are  not  many  descriptions  of  female  beauty  in  these  stories,  in 
which,  indeed,  love  plays  a  very  secondary  part.  One  of  the  most  poe- 
tical is  ^t  which  is  given  of  the  beautiful  Aju  Bika,  whose  face  has  never 
been  exposed  to  th.e  weather,  who  has  never  entered  any  but  her  father's 
house,  who  has  never  indulged  in  a  horse  laugh.  She  has  hafr  as  black 
M  a  crow ;  she  bends  herself  like  a  pheasant.     "  Through  her  throat  can 
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the  food  she  swallows  be  seen.  When  she  looks  towards  the  snn^  the 
snnbeams  are  reflected  from  her  face."  After  marriage  the  husband 
seems  to  think  less  of  his  wife's  appearance  than  of  her  culinaiy  powers  ; 
and  he  is  apt  to  treat  her  ronghly,  emphasising  his  orders  with  thumps. 
Sometimes  she  herself  indulges  in  similar  marks  of  affection.  Thus  we 
read  that  once,  when  the  heroic  Sadai  Kan  retnmed  home,  and  told  his 
wife  that  a  guest  was  coming  at  the  end  of  three  days,  *'  up  from  the 
golden  bed  sprang  the  excellent  wife  Sandjy  Ko,  seized  the  iron  stove- 
rake,  and  hit  him  oyer  the  head  with  it.''  Then  '*  the  blood  flowed  down 
from  the  head  of  the  bom  hero  Sadai  Ean ;  quietly  did  he  lie  down  on 
the  golden  bed,  and  go  to  sleep,"  comforting  himself,  perhaps,  with  the 
proverb  frequently  quoted  by  his  brother  heroes  (and  so  popular  at  the 
present  day  in  Russia) — 

A  woman's  hair  is  rery  loDg, 

Bat  yery  short  arc  a  woman's  wits. 

Some  of  the  stories,  however,  offer  a  direct  contradiction  to  this  adage, 
such  as  the  following  curious  variant  of  a  fiftmiliar  tale.*    A  Prince  who 
understood  the  language  of  birds,  heard  two  geese  talking  to  each  other 
one  day  as  they  flew.     Then  he  turned  to  his  Vizier,  who  was  not  so  well 
acquainted  with  foreign  tongues,  asked  him  what  the  geese  had  said,  and 
threatened  to  cut  off  his  head  if  he  could  not  give  him  a  correct  answer 
within  three  days.     The  Vizier  went  home,  put  his  winding-sheet  in  his 
pocket,  and  went  out  for  a  melancholy  walk.    The  Prince's  daughter 
seeing  him  a  prey  to  dejection,  sent  for  him,  and  under  the  s^  of 
secresy  communicated  to  him  what  the  geese  had  been  talking  about. 
The  one  which  flew  in  front,  she  said,  was  a  gander,  and  the  other  was 
its  mate.    And  the  gander  cried,  <<  Every  other  year  have  we  flown  away 
after  the  other  birds ;  why  do  we  this  year  fly  before  them  ?  "     To  which 
his  mate  replied,  **  Every  other  year  have  we  remained  longer  than  the 
other  birds,  because  thou  wast  lame.    I  have  fed  and  taken  care  of  thee. 
A  good  wife  can  cure  a  bad  husband."     The  Vizier  went  away,  and 
repeated  all  this  to  the  Prince,  who  forced  him  by  renewed  threats  of 
death  to  give  up  the  name  of  his  instructress.     Thereupon  the  Prince 
summoned  all  his  vassals,  killed  a  number  of  mares,  and  held  a  feast, 
proclaiming,  **  My  daughter  will  I  give  to  the  most  miserable  man  among 
you.     We'll  see  if  she  can  turn  a  bad  husband  into  a  good  one."    And 
he  kept  his  word,  giving  her  to  "  a  Scaldhead,"  whose  appearance,  as 
described  in  an  uncitable  passage,  was  decidedly  against  him,  but  who, 
after  his  marriage,  had  the  good  sense  to  obey  his  wife  in  all  things.    She 
cooked  the  dinner,  laid  the  cloth,  and  fulfdled  all  other  menial  duties 
herself,  and  by  sewing  and  lacemaking  she  gained  a  round  sum  every  day, 
so  that  the  young  couple  were  enabled  to  live  comfortably,  and  *<four 
candles  burnt  upon  their  table."    After  a  time  the  Scaldhead  was  enabled, 
by  his  wife's  contrivance,  to  obtain  the  right  of  demanding  a  favour  from 
the  Prince.  And  the  favour  which,  at  her  suggestion,  he  asked  was,  that  for 

♦  Radloff,  iii.  347-856. 
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iliree  days  and  ihree  nights  no  fire  might  be  lighted  in  any  house  but  his. 
So  proelamation  was  made,  "  that  whosoever,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Sealdhead,  shall  light  a  fire  during  the  next  three  days  and  nights,  shall 
have  his  head  eat  off."  Accordingly,  all  fires  were  extinguished,  except 
that  which  burnt  incessantly  upon  the  hearth  of  the  wise  Princess.  And 
tiie  consequence  was,  that  **  thither  came  Eydyr,  and  Fortune,  and  Pros- 
perity, and  gathered  themselves  together  around  the  fire.  When  the 
youth  arose  in  the  morning,  and  looked  about,  every  place  was  full  of 
cattle;  he  himself  was  exceeding  rich — ^was  a  Lord.''  Then  his  wife 
sent  him — ^no  longer  a  wretched  being — ^to  the  chase,  bidding  him  invite 
the  Prince  to  return  with  him  to  dinner.  And  the  Prince  came,  and  when 
he  had  tasted  one  of  the  dishes,  he  cried  aloud,  <<  Oh !  that  is  indeed  a 
savoury  dish;  such  dishes  did  my  daughter  cook — she  who  has  gone  away 
firom  me."  Then  his  daughter  revealed  herself,  and  pointing  to  her  now 
thoroughly  respectable  husband  and  her  well-appointed  home,  she  said, 
"  The  bad  one  have  I  made  good.  A  good  wife  can  cure  a  bad  husband ; 
thou  canst  see  it  with  thy  own  eyes.''  Then  the  Prince  burst  into  tears, 
and  cried,  **  Oh,  my  daughter !  thou  hast  been  wise,  and  I  a  fool ;  come 
home  with  me,  and  rule  my  land.  And  having  gone  homo,  he  died,  and 
bis  son-in-law  reigned  in  his  stead." 

This  story  has  led  us  far  away  from  the  steppes.  We  are  no  longer  among 
rough,  uncultured  Turks  or  Mongols,  but  are  holding  converse  with  men  of 
Indian,  or  Persian,  or  Arabian  refinement.  But  even  the  most  muufestly 
foreign  of  these  Siberian  folk-tales  have  a  certain  native  charm  of  their 
own,  derived  to  a  great  extent  from  the  simple  manner  in  which  they 
are  related.  We  may  take,  for  instance,  the  following  Buddhistic-Moham- 
medan moral  tale,*  told  among  the  Tobol  Tartars  of  the  Irtysch  district. 

Hanm  al  Rasohid  had  remained  childless  to  a  good  old  age,  but  at 
last  a  son  was  bom  to  him.  So  dear  was  the  child  to  him,  and  so  fearful 
was  he  of  losing  it,  that  he  brought  it  up  in  an  underground  dwelling,  far 
from  the  sight  of  ordinary  men.  Only  to  a  few  prudent  servants  and 
wise  teachers  was  the  secret  of  the  young  Prince's  existence  made  known. 

The  child  became  a  good  boy,  and  spent  twelve  years  contentedly  in 
bis  retreat;  but  at  the  end  of  that  time  the  daylight  happened  one  day  to 
stream  in,  and  he  naturally  inquired  of  his  mother  what  it  was.  She 
replied  that  it  was  the  light  of  the  unreal  world  above  which  had  made 
its  way  into  his  real  and  actual  world.  Thereupon  he  entreated  so  earnestly 
to  be  allowed  to  visit  that  £Edse  world  of  which  she  spoke,  that  at  last  he 
was  allowed  to  leave  his  cavern  and  emerge  into  the  common  light  of  day. 
Great  was  his  astonishment  at  what  he  saw,  and  eagerly  did  he  gaze 
around  him  as  he  walked  through  street  after  street,  unable  to  satiate  his 
curiosity.  As  he  wandered  along,  followed  by  a  vast  crowd,  there  came 
np  a  poor  man  whose  brother  lay  dead,  and  who  begged  that  some  of  the 
Prince's  followers  would  come  to  the  funeral.    Now  the  Prince  had  never 
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seen  a  dead  body;  so  he  hastened  away  to  where  the  corpse  lay,  stood  by 
while  it  was  washed  and  properly  arrayed,  and  then  followed  it  to  the  grave. 
While  he  looked  on,  "  there  came  into  his  head  all  manner  of  thonghts." 
And  he  said  to  himself,  '<  Alas !  snch  is  this  world !  To  gain  much 
wealth,  to  gather  together  many  herds  of  cattle — ^this  is  mere  folly ;  all 
that  a  man  needs  in  this  world  is  three  pieces  of  linen  for  his  winding- 
sheet,  and  fonr  boards  to  lay  over  him."  Wherefore  shonld  he  troable 
himself  with  vanities,  he  thought,  and  abide  in  a  city  which,  at  his 
father's  death,  he  would  be  called  upon  to  rule,  thereby  becoming  exposed 
to  all  sorts  of  temptations  ?  Better  would  it  be  for  him  to  quit  a  scene 
as  dangerous  as  false.  So  he  withdrew  himself  from  the  sight  of  the 
people,  and  stole  away  towards  the  end  of  the  city,  and  from  the  end 
of  the  city  he  fled  into  the  steppe. 

His  father's  efforts  to  find  him  having  proved  fruitless,  he  wandered 
on  undisturbed.  Before  long,  he  met  a  beggar  in  a  tattered  garment,  who 
humbly  made  way  for  the  richly-apparelled  stranger.  But  the  Prince 
called  to  him  to  draw  near  and  exchange  dresses  with  him.  This  was 
soon  done,  and  *^  the  poor  beggar  rejoiced  mightily  over  the  fine  clothes 
he  had  put  on."  But  the  Prince,  when  he  had  donned  the  poor  man's 
garment,  spoke  thus :  "To  God  be  praise  and  thanks  I  Now  have  I 
at  last  attained  unto  wisdom !  "  Then  he  went  his  way,  and  after  some 
time  he  came  to  a  city  where  it  was  the  custom  for  the  poor  to  stand  in 
the  market-place,  and  wait  till  rich  men  who  wanted  servants  came  and 
took  them  into  their  employ.  There  he  entered  into  the  service  of  a  wealthy 
old  citizen,  to  whom  he  gave  the  fullest  satisfaction.  After  a  time  the 
Prince  went  away,  saying  that  his  employer,  if  he  needed  him,  might 
seek  for  him  at  the  end  of  three  days. 

Hard  by  that  city  stood  an  old  mosque,  and  thither  the  Prince  hastened. 
And  when  he  had  reached  it  he  entered  in,  twice  prostrated  himself, 
and  thus  prayed  to  God :  **  0  Thou  Almighty  One  !  out  of  nought  hast 
thou  this  nought  created,  hast  set  me  in  this  vain  world  of  ours.  Do 
Thou  now  send  me  sickness.  And  after  Thou  hast  sent  me  sickness,  give 
unto  me  the  hour  of  death.  Were  I  to  lead  a  long  life  in  this  vain  world, 
I  should  heap  up  sins  upon  sins."  Long  time  ''  did  he  weep  bitterly  and 
pray  unto  the  Lord  God ;  and  the  Lord  God  heard  his  prayer,  and  sent 
sickness  upon  him."  Two  days  long  did  he  lie'  there  suffering.  On  the 
third  day  his  employer  was  sitting  down  to  eat,  when  he  suddenly  re- 
membered the  words  of  his  servant.  Then  he  rose  from  the  untouched 
meal,  and  went  forth  to  seek  him,  and  after  a  long  search  he  found  him 
lying  on  the  floor  of  the  mosque,  unable  to  move.  Then  the  rich  man 
would  have  taken  him  home  and  nursed  him ;  but  the  Prince  said,  <'Omy 
father,  take  me  not  to  thy  house.  This  mosque,  wherein  prayers  are  said 
five  times  a  day,  is  the  house  of  God.  Here  will  I  lie,  here  will  I  give 
up  the  ghost  when  my  death-hour  comes."  And  he  drew  forth  a  small 
piece  of  money,  and  asked  his  employer  to  buy  him  a  winding-sheet  with 
it.    The  rich  man  would  fain  have  bestowed  on  him  fine  linen  for  that 
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pnipose ;  but  the  Prince  would  have  none  bnt  the  coarsest,  bought  with 
his  own  coin.  Then  he  said  to  the  rich  man,  **  My  father,  the  hour  of 
mj  death  is  at  hand.  Now  will  I  breathe  mj  last  wishes.  When  I  am 
gone,  do  not  lament  over  me,  but  fasten  a  cord  round  my  neck,  and  drag 
me  three  times  round  about  the  mosque.*'  Then  he  disclosed  the  name  of 
his  royal  father,  bequeathed  him  his  ring  and  his  Koran,  and,  having  thus 
settled  all  his  worldly  afifairs,  he  died. 

When  the  rich  man  saw  that  the  youth  was  dead,  he  tied  a  cord  round 
the  neck  of  the  corpse,  and  was  on  the  point  of  beginning  to  drag  it  about 
the  mosqne,  when  a  voice  called  to  him  from  on  high,  saying,  *'  Thou 
fool !  shall  a  friend  of  God  be  thus  treated  ?  "  And  at  that  moment  the 
door  of  the  mosque  opened,  and  three  men  entered,  bearing  a  golden 
basin  and  water  in  a  flagon  of  gold.  They  washed  the  dead  body,  and 
then  they  wrapped  it  up  and  carried  it  away  to  where  a  grave  awaited  it  in 
ttie  midst  of  a  great  plain.  **  Forth  from  the  grave  came  odours  of  Paradise 
and  spread  themselves  around.  Then  the  body  was  laid  in  the  grave,  and 
all  the  funeral  rites  were  performed  as  the  law  prescribes.  Two  men  read 
ihe  Koran,  and,  when  the  blessing  was  uttered,  the  Old  Man  said  *  Amen.*  *' 

It  is  almost  a  pity  to  spoil  the  efifect  of  this  sternly  simple  tale,  which 
a  few  verbal  alterations  would  convert  into  a  Christian  legend,  by  quoting 
the  paragraph  which  follows,  and  which  brings  into  striking  relief  the 
sensuous  charm  with  which  Mohammedanism  has  endowed  the  ascetic  frame 
of  the  original  Buddhist  parable.     But  thus  does  the  story  continue : — 

"  When  the  Old  Man  looked  round  after  the  blessing  had  been  spoken, 
none  of  those  who  had  stood  by  were  any  longer  to  be  seen.  Dshabrail 
(Gabriel),  lauded  be  his  name  I  brought  from  Paradise  a  golden  throne, 
and  placed  it  on  the  grave.  Then  the  youth  came  forth  from  the  grave 
and  seated  himself  upon  the  golden  throne.  Thither  came  four  houris, 
bringing  raiment  with  them,  and  bearing  food  from  Paradise  on  platters  of 
gold.    Around  the  youth  did  they  stand,  offering  him  their  gifts." 

It  is  true  that  the  story  states  that,  when  the  Old  Man,  after  conveying 
to  Haroun  Alraschid  the  bequest  of  his  dying  son,  returned  to  the  grave, 
he  found  the  houris  stiU  offering  their  gifts  to  the  ascetic  youth,  while 
nothing  is  said  about  his  having  accepted  any  of  them. 

Many  are  the  stories  of  this  kind  which  the  Turkish  races  Have  inherited, 
together  with  Mohammedanism,  chiefly  from  the  Persians  and  Arabs.  Al- 
naschar's  famous  Basket  is  replaced  by  a  Hare* — which  a  hunter  startles, 
thereby  losing  it,  by  the  angry  stamp  with  which  he  attends  his  exclama- 
tion to  the  Children  whom  he  expects  to  have  by  the  Wife  whom  he  hopes 
to  marry  after  he  has  sold  the  foal  of  the  Mare  which  he  intends  to  buy 
with  the  money  realised  by  the  sale  of  the  Calf  which  he  calculates  upon 
purchasing  witb  the  price  given  him  for  the  skin  of  the  Hare  which  he 
is  about  to  shoot.  The  Judgment  of  Solomon  is  well  represented  by  the 
story  t  of  how  Idaga  Pi  settled  a  dispute,  as  to  the  ownership  of  a  camel's 
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foal,  between  a  Sart  and  a  man  who  distilled  brandy  and  prepared  komnisfl 
for  Toktamyscb  Kan.  First  be  ordered  the  disputants  to  tie  np,  a  little 
apart,  the  two  camels  between  wbicb  lay  tbe  mothersbip  of  the  disputed 
foal.  Then  be  fastened  tbe  foal  between  tbem,  and  beat  it  till  it  uttered 
cries  of  pain.  One  of  tbe  camels  went  on  stolidly  browsing,  paying  no 
heed  to  tbe  poor  thing's  cries.  But  the  other,  tbe  Sort's  camel,  left  off 
grazing,  turned  round  its  head,  and  with  sorrowful  eyes  regarded  the 
suffering  foal.  Whereupon  Idt'ga  Pi  decided  that  the  S^'s  camel  was  the 
real  mother  of  the  foal.  Everyone  is  famiHar  with  the  story  of  Bruce  and 
the  Spider ;  bow  the  royal  hero  was  encouraged  by  the  perseverance  of 
tbe  twice-baffled  spinner  to  carry  on  his  attempt  to  gain  the  Scottish 
sceptre.  But  the  following  tale  may  be  less  generally  known.  When 
Aksak  Timur  [Timur  the  Lame,  our  Tamerlane]  was  sitting  at  home  one 
day,  mourning  over  his  crippled  state,  he  saw  an  Ant,  <<  which  was  just  as 
lame  as  himself,"  trying  to  climb  up  a  wall.  But,  ''  as  its  lame  foot 
hindered  it,  the  Ant  kept  falling  down.''  At  last,  however,  it  succeeded 
in  climbing  to  the  roof  of  the  house.  Then  Aksak  Timur  cried,  '<  This 
Ant,  which  is  as  lame  as  I  am,  has  by  striving  hard  got  up  to  the  roof  of 
tbe  house.    Why  shouldn't  I,  if  I  work  hard,  become  a  Prince  ?  " 

Some  of  our  own  fairy  stories  also  have  their  counterparts  in  the 
Turkish  tales.  In  one,  Fortunatus  travels  about  the  world  with  his  won- 
derful companions ;  in  another,  the  Sleeping  Beauty  slumbers  heavily, 
not  to  be  awakened  by  any  kiss ;  here,  tbe  youngest  son  marries  bds 
Frog-wife ;  there,  Puss-in-Boots,  in  a  fox's  shape,  unblushingly  sup- 
plies the  wants  of  a  Turkish  Marquis  of  Carabas.  It  were  easy  to 
mention  many  links  between  our  storyland  and  that  of  the  wild  children 
of  the  steppes,  to  adduce  many  points  of  contact  between  their  limited 
world  of  thought  and  our  larger  intellectual  sphere.  But  it  must  suffice  for 
the  present  to  give,  instead,  one  specimen  of  their  lyric  poetry,  in  order  to 
convey  some  idea  of  their  expression  of  feelings  which  sway  all  human 
hearts,  irrespective  of  the  degree  of  civilisation  to  which  the  possessors  of 
those  organs  may  have  attained.  Here  is  the  literal  version  of  a  Song  * 
which  comes  from  the  Baraba  tribe  of  Siberian  Tartars  on  the  river  Om. 
It  must  be  confessed,  by  the  way,  that  Turkish  names  may  sound  nn- 
romantic  to  unaccustomed  ears  : — 

"  Heavily  falls  the  rain ;  along  the  brook  Ak  Jau  is  wending.  Ak  Jan, 
thou  art  my  love ;  how  fares  it  with  Ak  Jan  ? 

**  Across  the  white  sea  as  I  sailed,  beside  the  helm  I  yearned  for 
home.     Songs  of  longing  did  I  sing  whenever  I  thought  of  the  fsai  one. 

'*  White  doves  !  blue  doves  I  wherefore  do  ye  gather  together  on  the 
beam  ?    This  trouble,  this  sorrow,  wherefore  gathers  it  above  my  head  ? 

"  Two  birds  are  flying  through  the  heavens — one  bound,  one  free.  O 
sweet  sleep  of  mine  at  midnight  I  Could  I  but  waken  and  kiss  her,  how 
glad  would  be  my  heart  I  "  W.  R.  S.  R. 

♦  Radloff,  iy.  99. 
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BOOK  IV. 
CHAPTER    VIII. 

Bkitish  India. 

It  waa  rather  a  serious  business  for  English  residents  in  India  when  the 
Tanjore  arrived  out  with  reinforcements  of  raw  recruits,  and  many  incom- 
prehensible instructions  from  the  home  country.  Unseasoned  lads  marched 
about  in  the  heat,  drank,  and  died  very  fast.  Middle-aged  military 
dandies  from  Pall  Mall  were  laid  up  in  scores.  The  contradictory  orders 
of  official  personages  who  knew  much  of  the  parliamentary  game  of 
question  and  answer,  but  little  of  our  Eastern  Empire,  confused  the 
heads  of  local  authorities  already  sore  perplexed.  .Moreover,  mapy 
alarmed  personages  in  high  place  now  began  for  the  first  time  to  under- 
stand that  they  were  not  beloved  by  the  natives  ;  and  they  were  conscious 
of  an  uneasy  presentiment  that  if  the  British  arms  received  another  check 
they  would  be  all  massacred.  Not  only  India  proper,  but  Afghanistan, 
Cabnl,  Candahar,  Turkistan,  Persia,  and  Koordistan,  were  watching 
events,  and  ripe  for  revenge  against  the  hated  infidels.  The  Mohammedan 
rerival,  of  which  so  much  has  since  been  said,  had  commenced ;  and  had 
another  successful  blow  at  our  power  been  struck  after  that  at  Dinapore, 
it  is  probable  that  not  a  living  Frank  would  have  been  left  to  tell  the  story 
between  Calcutta  and  Trebizond.  When  the  well-appointed  British 
cavalry  therefore  rode  through  the  streets  to  barracks  after  they  had  dis- 
embarked from  the  ship,  with  music  playing  and  colours  flying,  they  were 
greeted  by  deafening  cheers  from  their  fellow  countrymen ;  and  as  Colonel 
Oakes  reined  in  his  charger,  and  made  him  curvet  beneath  the  balconies 
where  groups  of  ladies  waved  them  welcome  and  strewed  flowers  on  their 
way,  he  nodded  to  Lord  Einsgear,  and  said  : 

**  This  looks  as  if  we  were  going  into  action  pretty  soon.  The  General 
won't  play  with  his  command  :  we  maybe  sure  of  that.*' 

Their  hopes  or  expectations  were  not  disappointed.  They  were 
inarched  and  countermarched  wherever  cavalry  could  do  service.  More- 
over Lord  Einsgear  was  almost  immediately  attached  to  the  staff  of 
General  "Violet,  and  young  Brown  accompanied  him.  They  were  present 
at  the  capture  of  Secunderabagh — at  the  taking  of  Cawnpore  and  the  bril- 
liant affidr  of  Jhansi.  The  two  young  men,  though  so  different  in  rank, 
were  drawn  still  closer  together  during  the  campaign,  because  they  were 
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often  obliged  of  necessity  to  occupy  the  same  tent,  and  to  take  their  meals 
in  sight  of  each  other,  if  not  together.  They  rode  often  within  earshot 
of  each  other  for  hours,  and  with  no  one  else  to  talk  to.  They  were 
together  in  many  dangers  and  successes ;  they  were  friends  and  brothers 
in  all  but  name. 

It  was  not  that  William  Brown,  who  had  been  bred  a  peasant,  and 
was  now  a  soldier  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  presumed  in  the  slightest 
degree  upon  the  kindness  which  was  shown  to  him  by  a  nobleman  who 
was  his  captain.  Not  all  the  sad  things  he  had  heard  of  the  Wyldwyls  in 
any  way  influenced  or  diminished  his  respect  to  his  superior  officer ;  and 
indeed  he  had  not  imbibed  many  of  the  Merchant's  democratic  theories, 
or,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  had  he  yery  clearly  understood  or  cared  to 
understand  them.  He  was  by  nature  docile,  obedient,  simple.  He  knew 
his  duly  and  he  did  it ;  and  that  is  the  stuff  of  which  veterans  and  heroes 
are  made.  He  neyer  intruded  his  presence  upon  Lord  Kinsgear  unless 
summoned,  or  entered  into  conversation  with  him  without  saluting  ;  but 
he  was  removed  from  the  rank  and  file  of  his  regiment  by  his  duties  as 
an  orderly ;  and  so  the  young  men  were  seldom  separated  for  more  than 
an  hour  or  two  at  a  time. 

Also  Colonel  Oakes  had  kept  his  word,  and  young  Brown  had  advanced 
as  rapidly  in  the  regiment  as  possible  for  one  not  bom  to  military  honour. 
He  was  made  lance-corporal,  and  soon  after  full  corporal ;  then,  after  the 
Jhansi  affair,  where  several  non-commissioned  officers  of  the  1st  were  slain 
and  where  young  Brown  twenty  times  looked  death  in  the  face,  he  was 
promoted  to  a  sergeantship.  He  generally  spent  much  of  his  time  in 
reading  when  alone,  having  no  taste  for  rum  and  skittles ;  and  he  probably 
owed  his  life  and  health  to  the  interest  he  found  in  a  few  books  among 
the  Marquis  of  Kinsgear's  kit.  As  a  sergeant  having  more  leisure  and 
ease  on  his  hands,  he  eagerly  devoured  works  upon  history  and  tactics,  and 
often  got  absorbed  in  the  study  of  a  good  map.  He  loved  to  go  minutely 
over  the  positions  of  the  decisive  battles  of  which  he  read,  with  a  few 
pins  and  corks  and  a  sheet  of  cardboard.  He  was  a  silent  and  reserved 
young  man,  never  tired  of  his  own  company,  and  never  impatient  of 
solitude.  He  neither  drank  nor  smoked,  and  was  a  very  moderate  eater, 
living  chiefly  upon  rice,  which  seemed  to  him  cleaner  and  more  wholesome 
than  the  greasy  messes  prepared  by  the  Indian  cooks.  Therefore,  as  he 
kept  his  blood  cool,  the  heat  of  the  climate  did  not  affect  him  as  it  did 
Lord  Kinsgear  and  most  of  his  brother  officers.  Abstinence  was  not, 
perhaps,  any  great  credit  to  him.  It  was  of  course  easy  enough  for  young 
Brown  to  do  as  he  liked  about  eating  and  drinking.  No  one  pressed  him 
to  indulge  in  iced  CUcquot  and  old  Madeira,  of  which  there  was  no  great 
supply ;  but  at  General  Violet's  own  table,  where  the  Marquis  dined 
whenever  there  was  a  halt  long  enough  for  the  tents  to  be  pitched  and  the 
conmiissariat  waggons  to  come  up,  the  ease  was  very  different.  Thirsty 
young  aides-de-camp  who  had  been  galloping  about  under  an  Indian  sun 
with  field-glasses  held  to  their  eyes  in  a  blinding  dust,  were  glad  to  slake 
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their  parched  ttiroats  and  reviye  their  spirits  with  as  mnoh  wine,  pawnee, 
pale  ale  and  cigars  as  they  coold  get.  Tiffin,  and  sherry  cobblers,  and 
cheroots  and  pnnch  were  set  oat  under  the  tent,  or  in  the  quarters  of  one 
or  other  of  them,  all  day  long ;  and  the  Marquis  of  Kinsgear,  who  was 
Dot  of  a  Tery  strong  constitution,  would  sometimes  lie  down  in  the  small 
hours  under  his  own  canvas  with  throbbing  temples,  and  a  head  which 
felt  like  a  lump  of  lead  upon  his  shoulders. 

One  evening  after  a  very  late  sitting  with  the  General's  staff,  where 
Windham,  Seaton,  Grant,  and  Rowcrofk  had  been  all  present  to  fight  their 
battles  over  again,  the  Marquis  of  Kinsgear  returned  to  his  tent  with  a 
heavy  footstep,  made  somewhat  unsteady  by  the  length  of  an  Oriental 
dinner  where  the  hookah  and  the  nargilly  had  succeeded  the  wine,  and  the 
younger  men  had  gone  off  to  eat  anchovy  toast  and  drink  again  afresh 
afterwards.  Young  Brown,  who  had  come  into  the  captain's  tent  with  a 
troop  roster  which  needed  inspecting,  was  so  immersed  in  a  book  he  had 
found  on  the  table  that  he  did  not  hear  the  young  officer]enter  the  tent,  and 
Lord  Kinsgear  went  silently  up  to  him  and  looked  for  a  minute  over  his 
shoulder  and  down  at  the  book  without  speaking. 

They  would  have  made  a  fine  picture  of  Work  and  Play  :  the  one  so 
calm  and  placid,  so  tranquil  and  happy ;  the  other  hot,  fevered,  dissatis- 
fied, and  sorrowful. 

The  Marquis  seemed  to  feel  the  contrast,  and  to  stand  rebuked 
before  himaelf.  He  was  not  naturally  given  to  excess,  but  he  had 
been  of  late  beguiled  into  intemperance  by  the  contagion  of  example, 
the  influence  of  companionship,  and  the  fear  of  ridicule.  He  almost 
envied  the  studious  sergeant,  who  had  passed  so  quiet  and  profitable  an 
evening  with  a  good  author,  for  he  saw  that  young  Brown  had  been 
reading  Macaulay's  bright  description  of  the  gallant  death  at  KilUe- 
eranlde  of  Bonny  Dundee. 

«How  goes  the  day  ?  "  asked  the  Marquis,  repeating  the  latest  words 
of  Glaverhouse,  as  he  remembered  that  deathless  and  beautiful  story. 

"Well  for  King  James,  my  lord,"  answered  the  young  man,  smiling 
and  saluting  his  officer. 

"  Then  it  matters  the  less  for  me,"  added  the  Marquis ;  and  there  was 
a  sad  tone  in  his  voice,  as  if  the  words  were  an  augury  of  evil. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Rule,  Britannia. 

OiNEBJLL  Violet,  with  a  few  handfiils  of  British  troops,  was  advancing  to 
meet  the  enemy.  It  was  a  fearful  march  through  a  country  devastated  by 
fire  and  sword  and  fiimine.  Often  as  fiir  as  the  eye  could  reach  from  a  high 
hill  top  not  a  tree,  nor  a  living  thing,  nor  a  human  habitation  could  be 
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seen.  Sometimes  they  passed  by  heaps  of  rabbish,  which  a  few  months 
ago  had  been  smiling  villages ;  and  the  bones  of  men,  horses,  and  ele- 
phants, dried  by  the  snn,  bleached  by  the  wind,  and  half-gnawed  by 
jackals,  strewed  the  way  at  irregular  intervals. 

Every  now  and  then,  as  the  slender  column  of  Europeans  toiled 
through  the  dust  and  heat  of  an  Indian  summer.  Lord  Einsgear,  or 
another  of  General  Violet's  aides-de-camp,  would  gallop  up  to  the  front  and 
salute,  with  the  awful  announcement  that  some  scores  or  hundreds  of  the 
rebels  had  been  captured. 

'*  Taken  with  arms  in  their  hands  ?  "  would  drawl  the  General,  in 
that  affected  voice  of  his  ;  and  if  the  reply  was  "  Yes,  sir,"  as  it  usually 
was,  he  would  wave  his  white,  womanly  hand  gracefully,  as  one  who 
would  have  done  quickly  with  a  tiresome  subject,  and  add,  **  To  the  rear ; 
0  yes,  to  the  rear ; "  which  meant  that  they  were  to  be  shot — ^and  they 
were  shot  there  and  then,  just  as  if  the  unknown  clerk  at  the  India  Oface 
had  signed  their  death-warrant  for  execution  at  the  Old  Bailey. 

Indeed,  there  was  no  help  for  it.  Prisoners  were  brought  into  the 
British  camp  and  line  of  march  in  such  numbers  from  the  flying  hosts 
of  Beni  Mahdo  and  Ferozeshah,  after  the  successes  of  Lugard  Mitchell  and 
Lord  Clyde,  that  it  was  impossible  to  detain  or  to  feed  them.  There  was 
not  a  crumb  of  bread,  or  an  ounce  of  meat,  but  what  the  English  wanted 
for  themselves,  nor  a  draught  of  water ;  and  to  drag  forward  a  rabble 
rout  of  prisoners,  more  numerous  than  themselves,  would  have  been  an 
experiment  too  dangerous  for  any  general  to  risk.  So  thousands  of  these 
dusky-skinned  Indians  were  sent  daily  and  hourly  into  eternity,  without 
any  friss  or  outcry  beyond  the  whistling  of  balls  through  the  air,  and  the 
dull  thud  with  which  they  sank  buried  in  living  flesh.  Fortunately  there 
were  no  newspapers  to  look  on,  and  scream  ^*  Murder !  "  Our  own  corre- 
spondent kept  enterprisingly  out  of  the  way.  If  he  had  not  done  so, 
General  Violet  had  privately  determined  to  hang  him,  because  it  was  no 
time  for  trifling,  and  writing  sensation  articles  about  what  could  not  be 
helped.  When  a  clerk  has  once  loosed  and  unchained  the  dogs  of  war, 
we  all  know  how  they  moisten  their  fangs,  whether  ink  is  shed  for  the 
fate  of  those  they  tear  or  not. 

General  Violet  overtook  his  enemy  rather  suddenly  at  last.  It  was 
during  the  hottest  part  of  an  Indian  day  when  the  pickets  came  galloping 
in  with  news  of  the  enemy,  and  the  pale  face  of  England's  bravest  general 
became  tinged  with  a  pink  as  delicate  as  the  colour  upon  a  piece  of 
Sevres  porcelain. 

"  We  have  got  them  now,  gentlemen,**  said  he,  turning  with  a  languid 
smile  to  his  staff ;  and  in  the  same  calm,  polite  language  he  would  have 
used  on  parade,  he  made  the  necessary  arrangements  for  the  coming 
battle  before  a  standard  was  unfurled.  Ten  minutes  afterwards  the 
opening  thunder  of  the  Begum's  guns  cast  a  death  shade  over  the  ranks 
of  the  little  army. 

«  We  must  hit  hard,  and  hit  quickly,**  said  the  General  afiably ;  and 
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as  ihd  trampets  sonnded  the  advance,  regiment  after  regiment,  or  what 
remained  of  them,  moved  down  into  action,  with  mnsic  playing,  and 
colours  flying — ^the  bagpipes  of  the  Highlanders  answering  the  fifes  and 
drams  of  the  English,  and  some  Irish  shouts  of  '<Erin-go-bragh.*' 

The  battle  began  with  infantry,  as  nsual,  and  General  Violet  watched 
it  with  his  staff  from  a  commanding  position.  The  Indians  fDught  like 
wild  cats  :  bat  their  nervoas  excitement,  terrible  as  it  was,  and  frantic  as 
the  clerk  had  made  them,  was  no  match  for  the  dogged  pertinacity  and 
the  borly  beef-fed  strength  of  the  mighty  Western  islanders  by  whom  they 
were  opposed.  They  came  on  again  and  again,  fiirioasly,  drank  with 
excitement,  drank  with  bhang ;  but  they  were  always  beaten  back,  and  they 
seemed  to  break  themselves  when  they  met  the  British  troops,  as  waves 
break  npon  a  rock.  By-and-by  their  fire  began  to  slacken,  and  there 
were  signs  of  wavering  in  the  Asiatic  ranks  when  the  smoke  cleared 
away. 

From  the  height  which  General  Violet  had  occupied  daring  the  battle, 
with  the  officers  of  his  sta£f  around  him,  he  could  now  see  through  his 
field-glasses  that  the  enemy  was  bringing  forward  some  teams  of  artillery 
horses  with  the  lasso  tackle  attached  to  them,  and  was  evidently  preparing 
to  retreat  over  the  Nepaulese  firontier,  carrybg  his  guns  and  treasure 
^thhim. 

The  General  looked  round  to  his  officers,  his  eyes  agleam  with  the 
fire  of  battle,  and  there  was  a  mute  appeal  in  them,  as  if  he  were  about 
to  call  upon  brave  men  for  desperate  service* 

The  Marquis  of  Kinsgear  rose  in  his  stirrups,  and  bent  fonvard  with 
eager  response  in  his  face,  while  the  boldest  held  their  breath  for  a  time. 

The  English  Commander  turned  to  the  Quartermaster,  who  was  close 
at  his  side,  and  dictated  an  order,  which  that  officer  quickly  embodied  in 
a  few  pencil  lines,  written  upon  a  slip  of  paper  resting  upon  his  sabre- 
tache.   It  was  very  short : — 

**  General  Violet  wishes  the  1st  Lancers  to  advance  rapidly  to  the 
fix>nt,  and  try  to  prevent  the  enemy  carrying  away  the  guns.    Immediate. 

(Signed)        "  A.  Bracebbidge," 

which  was  the  name  of  the  Quartermaster.  Nothing  more — ^few  words 
to  brave  men. 

General  .Violet  gazed  for  an  instant  upon  the  clouds  of  Indian  horse- 
men scouring  the  plain  beneath  him,  and  the  fierce  hailjof  iron  which 
ploughed  it  up,  so  that  nothing  could  pass  through  it  save  by  miracle, 
and  with  a  natural  movement  not  wanting  in  chivalrous  grace,  he  involun- 
tarily raised  his  plumed  hat  and  saluted  the  Marquis  of  Einsgear.  Then 
laying  his  hand  npon  the  young  lord's  bridle  rein,  he  said :  **  You  see 
your  regiment  posted  at  the  skirt  of  the  wood  yonder.  All  depends  on 
the  speed  with  which  our  squadrons  advance.  Now  or  never  is  the  time 
when  cavalry  may  be  used  with  effect." 
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Lord  Einsgear  bronght  down  the  point  of  his  sword  in  salnte,  and  the 
next  moment  he  was  gone.  Old  grey-beards  still  remember  how  the 
Plantagenet  noble  rode  away.  The  hill  on  which  the  General's  staff  was 
posted  was  a  thousand  feet  aboye  the  level  of  the  plain  beneath,  and  its 
sides  were  steep  and  ragged.  Neither  horse  nor  horseman  faltered,  bnt 
went  down  it  straight  as  Uie  crow  flies,  swift  as  an  arrow. 

Settling  himself  firmly  in  his  seat,  and  taking  a  strong  grasp  of  the 
rein  with  his  bridle  arm,  he  seemed  to  lift  his  horse  off  the  ground,  and 
he  descended  with  a  swoop  as  true  as  a  falcon's  to  the  wood  side  where 
his  regiment  was  posted,  impatient  of  the  delays  which  had  hitherto  kept 
them  idle,  and  longing  to  take  part  in  the  honours  of  the  fight.  He  had 
no  consciousness  of  his  danger.  In  that  supreme  moment  his  thoughts 
turned  only  to  some  minute  improvement  in  his  horse's  bit,  about  which 
he  had  talked  the  day  before  with  William  Brown ;  and  he  congratulated 
himself  upon  it,  as  it  enabled  him  to  dodge  and  distance  every  attempt  at 
capture,  so  well  it  kept  his  striding  thorough-bred  in  hand. 

Colonel  Oakes  was  sitting  in  the  saddle  in  front  of  his  troops,  and 
stroking  his  charger's  mane,  when  Lord  Einsgear  came  speeding  down 
with  the  General's  order,  and  never  was  command  more  welcome  to  a  soldier. 

*'  Now,  men,"  he  called  out,  in  a  deep,  sober  voice,  '*  remember  what 
I  have  told  you,  and  keep  together."  So  he  put  spurs  to  old  Sampson, 
his  favourite  charger,  and  cantered  once  down  the  ranks  to  see  that  all 
was  well.  Haviog  thus  done  all  things  in  order,  the  Colonel  turned 
quietly  to  his  people,  and  said,  <*  The  regiment  will  advance." 

Now  when  once  a  body  of  cavalry  is  in  motion,  it  must  dispense  for  a 
time  with  orders ;  and  though  the  trumpets  may  be  sounding  **  a  gallop," 
or  "  a  charge,"  it  must  rely  chiefly  for  guidance  upon  the  leader  of  the 
force.  Colonel  Oakes  therefore  placed  himself  quite  alone,  at  a  distance 
of  about  half-a-dozen  yards  in  advance  of  his  first  line,  and  began  to  lead 
with  perfect  steadiness,  while  Lord  Einsgear,  unscathed  as  yet,  fell  into 
his  proper  place,  and  headed  his  own  troop. 

So  in  serried  ranks  the  small  group  of  European  horsemen  moved 
along  the  plain,  apparently  enveloped  in  clouds  of  dusky  enemies,  and 
unable  to  see  before  them  from  the  smoke  around,  although  it  was  every 
moment  riven  by  a  lurid  glare,  which  showed  that  another  messenger  of 
death  had  been  sent  among  them. 

For  some  time  both  men  and  horses  behaved  as  well  as  in  the  riding- 
school.  As  often  as  a  death  gap  was  made  in  the  ranks,  the  troopers 
closed  up  when  they  had  ridden  clear  of  the  disturbing  cause,  and  went 
on  as  before.  The  crash  of  lancers  overthrown  only  alternated  with  the 
dry  word  of  command — **  Back  right  flank !  "  **  Eeep  back.  Sergeant 
Brown !  "  **  Close  into  your  centre  !  "  "  Look  to  your  dressing ;  right 
squadron  keep  back ! " 

But  as  they  drew  nearer  to  the  enemy,  the  regiment  gradually  became 
more  impatient  of  restraint.  The  troopers,  whose  numbers  were  thinning 
so  fast,  longed  fiercely  to  close  with  the  foe  whose  guns  were  galling 
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them ;  and  a  feeling  of  contempt  for  the  enemy  added  to  their  fniy. 
ETen  Lord  Einsgear,  who  commanded  the  squadron  of  directioo,  became 
anxious  to  get  out  of  fire,  and  endeavouring  with  that  view  to  force  the 
pace,  pressed  forward  so  far  as  to  come  almost  alongside  of  Colonel 
Oakes's  bridle-arm.  The  sagacious  veteran  laid  his  sword  at  once  across 
the  Captain's  breast,  and  called  out  to  him  with  frank  good-humour  to 
**  follow  his  leader,"  in  a  voice  which  rang  above  the  din,  like  the  sound 
of  a  clarion.  Otherwise,  not  a  word  passed  the  English  leader.  His 
faith  in  his  cause  was  very  knightly  and  whole-hearted.  He  never  fell 
into  any  doubt  concerning  the  path  of  his  duty,  and  his  troops  followed 
him,  as  troops  only  can  do  when  led  straightforward. 

At  length,  however,  not  even  one  of  the  best  cavaliy  officers  in  the 
service  could  restrain  some  of  the  younger  men  and  officers  from  dashing 
in  front,  and  the  line  was  hurled  forward  and  broken  up  into  racing 
horsemen.  The  ceremonious  advance  of  disciplined  soldiery  was  changed 
into  an  ungovemed  onset.  The  steeple-chasing  spirit  of  English  sportsmen 
broke  out,  some  trying  to  pass  their  comrades,  some  determining  not  to 
yield  an  inch. 

T^^am  Brown  was  one  of  the  last  who  retained  some  command  over 
his  horse,  but  a  flesh-wound  in  the  neck  from  a  rifle-ball  made  the  brute 
lose  temper.  He  was  then  within  sight  of  the  Indian  battery,  and  a 
torrent  of  flame  burst  forth  in  front  of  him.  The  next  moment  his  horse 
made  a  mighty  jump,  a  plunge,  a  scramble,  and  he  was  in  the  midst  of 
the  enemy.  Far  divided  from  his  comrades,  he  had  driven  full  into  the 
Indian  ranks,  and  being  instantly  confronted  by  a  gigantic  Nepaulese,  he 
soon  came  to  grief,  because  he  incautiously  gave  point  to  his  adversary. 
His  sword,  driven  home  to  the  hilt,  ran  the  Indian  through,  and  he  fell 
headlong,  drawing  down  with  him  in  his  fall  the  sword  which  had  slain 
him ;  and  Sergeant  Brown,  with  all  his  strength,  was  unable  to  unloose 
the  blade  from  that  ponderous  body,  or  to  disengage  himself  from  the 
wrist-knot.  It  resulted,  that  though  he  kept  his  saddle,  he  was  tethered 
to  the  ground  by  his  own  sword-arm.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  case  in 
battle.  Five  minutes  afterwards  he  was  knocked  down ;  but  soon  rose 
again,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  strife  became  so  eager  to  prevent  the 
enemy  from  hauling  off  one  of  the  pieces,  that,  at  a  moment  when  the 
six  miserable  artillery-horses  and  their  swarthy  drivers  were  the  subject 
of  a  raging  combat,  he  disengaged  the  gun  from  the  harness,  and  presently 
heard  tlie  deep  voice  of  Colonel  Cakes  damning  him  in  tones  of  admira- 
tion. ''  Catch  this  horse.  Sergeant  Brown,'*  shouted  the  Colonel,  cutting 
down  an  Indian  chief,  as  he  burst  like  thunder  into  a  shrinking  group  of 
Asiatics,  and  was  lost  in  flame  and  smoke.  That  seemed  the  ColonePs 
way  of  thanking  his  trooper. 

Meantime,  Lord  Einsgear,  who  was  not  a  good  swordsman,  and 
conscious  of  his  deficiency,  considered  for  a  moment  how  he  should  best 
act  when  his  troops  broke  away  from  him.  He  determined  to  rely  on 
the  main  strength  of  his  horse,  hurled  at  full  speed  against  the  enemy ; 
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and  singling  out  an  Indian  chief  whom  he  perceiyed  to  be  the  leader  of 
the  opposing  force,  he  resolved  to  overthrow  him  by  the  shock  of  a  heavy 
concussion.  So  his  lordship  forgot  the  stiff  lessons  of  the  riding-school, 
clenched  a  rein  in  each  hand ;  got  his  head  somewhat  down  like  a  bnll 
preparing  to  butt ;  and  as  though  he  were  forcing  a  cantankerous  horse 
at  a  nasty  jump,  drove  full  at  the  Indian.  The  man  fell  as  if  struck  by 
a  catapult,  and  the  next  moment  Lord  Kinsgear  had  broken  into  the 
centre  of  the  enemy,  and  blinded  by  smoke,  scorched  by  fire,  hacked  by 
a  dozen  scimitars,  he  turned  to  bay,  and  defended  himself  by  twirling  his 
Bword  like  a  miUwheel.  He  was  hurled  from  his  saddle,  however,  speedily, 
and  beaten  to  his  knees  with  an  Indian  lance  thrust  deep  into  his  breast, 
when  there  was  a  mighty  clash  above  him  of  contending  horsemen,  and 
then  there  came  all  at  once  a  mist  before  his  eyes. 

On  recovering  his  senses  he  found  his  head  supported  on  Sergeant 
Brown's  knees,  and  around  them  was  an  open  space  covered  with  the 
remains  of  the  wounded  and  the  dying.  The  Indians  had  gone  down 
before  the  English  swords  like  com  before  the  sickle ;  still  the  day  was 
not  won :  and  unless  William  Brown  could  assist  his  captain  to  remount 
and  take  him  to  a  place  of  safety,  they  might  both  be  shot  down  at  any 
moment.  The  sergeant  did  not  hesitate.  Hoisting  Lord  Einsgear  into 
his  own  saddle,  he  supported  him  to  the  rear,  walking  slowly  through  the 
ghastly  scene  around  him,  where  dying  men  to  whom  no  help  could  come 
shrieked  madly  for  water,  and  broken-backed  horses,  raising  themselves 
on  their  forelegs,  looked  piteously  for  help,  in  their  horrible  anguish. 
Every  moment  he  heard  the  ping  of  the  bullet,  the  sighing  and  humming 
of  the  cannon-ball,  and  the  harsh  whirr  of  jagged  fragments  cast  from 
bursting  shells,  with  the  plunge  of  round  shot  as  it  buried  itself  with 
a  slosh  in  the  trunk  of  some  mounted  horseman. 

But  he  bore  the  Marquis  vnth  unflinching  pluck  to  the  ambulance- 
waggons,  supporting  him  in  the  saddle  with  hand  and  arm  as  he  walked 
beside  him.  Having  there  given  his  captain  over  to  the  surgeon  of  the 
regiment,  he  rode  back  to  the  front  and  took  part  in  the  final  charge 
which  completed  the  victory  of  the  day.  The  Indians,  beaten  at  all  points, 
threw  themselves  off  their  horses  and  crept  under  them  to  find  shelter. 
They  whined  and  entreated  for  quarter,  grovelling  in  the  dust  in  their 
abasement,  after  their  guns,  to  which  they  attributed  an  almost  miraculous 
power,  were  silenced.  But  then  occurred  that  fearful  sight  which  sliows 
how  grim  a  thing  is  war.  Some  of  our  men,  and  even  of  our  officers, 
performed  ghastly  wonders  in  the  way  of  slaughter.  They  were  seized 
with  the  blood  phrenzy,  and  in  the  close  of  the  battle  did  what  they  could 
to  confirm  the  belief  of  the  maddening  effects  of  that  wholesale  killing 
which  is  said  not  to  be  murder.  Some  raged  wildly  against  the  miser- 
able wretches  who  cringed  and  cried  for  mercy,  slashing  them  down  with 
reeking  hands  already  besmeared  by  gore  ;  and  others  made  ceaseless  use 
of  their  revolvers.  Among  the  few  who  tried  to  check  this  ghastly  but- 
chery of  the  unresisting  was  Sergeant  Brown ;  and  again  he  heard  the 
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manly  Toiee  of  Colonel  Oakes  above  the  crash  and  roar  of  the  fight, 
speaking  words  of  approval  to  him. 

It  was  a  great  success  for  the  English  arms,  one  of  the  most  decisive 
victories  of  the  war.  It  occasioned  the  foundation  of  a  new  order  of 
knightiiood.  General  Violet,  who  gained  it,  was  raised  to  the  rank  of 
Commander-in-Chief.  The  largest  amount  of  loot  and  prize-money 
gained  by  any  British  force  since  the  peace  with  the  Burmese  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  conquerors ;  and  it  disposed  of  what  was  called  the 
Indian  difficulty  for  nearly  eleven  months. 


CHAPTER  X. 

Aftbe  the  Battle. 

Upon  the  fortunes  of  William  Brown,  the  Sepoy  Mutiny  had  a  most 
favourable  effect,  however  inconvenient  its  results  may  have  been  to 
several  other  persons.    It  raised  him,  for  one  thing,  from  the  ranks  of 
the  army,  and  obtained  for  him  a  commission  in  Her  Majesty's  ser- 
vice.    The  advancement  of  the  young  soldier  was  not  brought  about 
very  easily.     Lord  George  Wyldwyl,  who  had  just  been  named  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, took  the  nobleman's  side  of  the  case,   and  declared 
that  promotions  from  the  ranks  lowered  the  *'tone"  of  the  army,  what- 
ever that  might  mean.     When  his  lordship,  however,  had  conversed 
with  General  Violet  and  Colonel  Oakes,  he  promised  to  offer  no  active 
opposition  to  the  commission  being  made  out,  but  he  added,  significantly^ 
that  ^'  it  must  be  done  in  the  usual  way.''     Now,  among  the  precious 
legacies  which  have  been  bequeathed  to  us  as  a  people,  is  the  inestimable 
blessing  of  ''Boutine;"    and  therefore,  when  Lord  George  Wyldwyl 
remarked  that  young  Brown's  commission  would  have  to  be  made  out  in 
the  usual  way,  he  meant  in  the  routine  way,  which  was  saying  a  great 
deal  more  than  he  expressed.     Accordingly,  six  weeks  after  the  recom- 
mendation of  Sergeant  Brown's  immediate  superior,  that  his  conduct  in 
the  field  should  be  rewarded  by  a  commission,  a  very  formal  document 
was  reedved  from  head-quarters.     It  was  marked  <<  confidential,"  but  its 
contents  of  course  transpired  ;  and  they  were  to  the  effect,  that  <<  Lord 
George  Wyldwyl  was  unable  to  accede  to  a  request  which  was  so  little  in 
accordance  with  the  good  of  the  service,  and  might  interfere  with  the 
proper  discipline  which  it  was  necessary  to  preserve  between  officers  and 
men,  by  confounding  the  distinction  of  ranks.     Lord  George  also  con- 
sidered it  right  to  add,  that  the  wife  of  an  officer  raised  from  the  ranks 
often  felt  herself  in  a  false  position  among  the  ladies  of  her  husband's 
regiment,  and  that  the  apparent  honour  conferred  upon  him  by  a  com- 
mission was  really  nothing  but  a  source  of  vexation  and  expense  to  him- 
self, as  well  as  dissatisfaction  to  those  gentlemen  who  had  obtained  their 
military  rank  in  the  customary  manner  by  purchase,  and  who  had 
snffident  means  not  only  to  maintain  their  position,  but  to  join  in  the 
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expenses  and  hospitalities  of  the  mess  without  ineonyenienee."  This 
document,  which  resumed  in  a  windy  and  rigmarole  manner  all  the  plati- 
tudes which  were  current  in  garrison  towns,  to  show  that  money  made  all 
the  difference  between  a  commander  and  a  private,  was  signed  by  the 
august  and  puissant  name  of  Bodger,  Sir  Ajax  Bodger,  E.G.B.,  E.S.I., 
&c.  &c.  &c.,  being  at  that  time  Adjutant-General  of  Her  Majesty^s  forces 
in  India. 

"  George  knows  nothing  about  it — I  dined  with  him  yesterday/*  said 
General  Violet,  referring  to  the  Commander-in-Chief. 

<«  We  must  try  again/*  observed  Colonel  Cakes ;  "  the  b^gars  never 
give  in  the  first  time.  Young  Brown  has  fairly  won  his  commission,  and 
by  jingo  he  shall  have  it.  The  mess  has  sent  in  a  round  robin  about 
it  to  Lord  CJeorge." 

''  Won  his  conmiission  I  **  drawled  the  General,  shaking  some  eau-de- 
Cologne  languidly  over  his  handkerchief ;  ''  he  deserves  to  be  made  a 
captain  instead  of  a  comet.  I  never  saw  a  cooler  fellow  of  his  age  under 
fire — a  salamander,  I  declare.  By  the  way,  Cakes,  you  will  be  glad  to 
hear  I  have  got  him  the  Victoria  Cross  on  your  report.  They  could 
not  refuse  it  him,  though  they  tried  hard.  Let  us  go  and  talk  to  the 
Commander-in-Chief;  perhaps  he  will  give  us  a  wrinkle.'* 

The  two  officers  ordered  round  their  horses,  and  it  being  towards  the 
cool  of  the  day,  they  rode  off  to  catch  Lord  George  Wyldwyl  before  he 
went  out  for  his  ride.  He  could  give  them  no  help  about  young  Brown, 
however. 

«  Things  must  take  their  course,  Ned,**  said  the  Commander-in-Chief 
of  the  Queen*s  troops  to  the  most  famous  general  under  him.  <'I  can  do 
nothing,  you  know.** 

<'  I  suppose  there*8  a  way  of  managing  it  if  we  could  only  find  out  how 
to  pull  the  wires  ?  **  answered  General  Violet.  <'  You  and  I  and  Tom 
Cakes  together  ought  to  be  able  to  get  a  comet's  commission.  Eh, 
Geoige?** 

**  I  don*t  know  that,**  replied  the  Commander-in-Chief,  scratching  his 
ear  in  a  perplexed  manner.  **  Both  Bodger  and  his  brother-in-law  are 
very  obstinate  men  when  their  backs  are  up.  However,  you  know  I  will 
help  you  if  I  can,  Ned ;  and  if  you  take  my  advice  you*ll  use  private  influ- 
ence. When  you  can  contrive  among  you  to  get  young  Brown*s  commis- 
sion made  out,  I  promise  to  sign  it.** 

**  Hang  it,  the  chief  is  a  brick  I  **  said  General  Violet  as  he  and  Colonel 
Cakes  rode  away  from  head  quarters.  ''  I  am  almost  sorry  he  is  going 
home,  though  I  must  now  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things  succeed  him. 
But  we  have  not  done  our  work  yet.  How  are  we  to  get  at  Bodger  ?  I 
don*t  know  him  well  enough  to  ask  a  favour ;  do  you,  Tom  ?  ** 

'*  Never  saw  him  in  my  life,  either  in  action  or  in  a  hunting  field,  where 
most  of  my  acquaintanceships  have  been  made,**  retumed  the  Colonel. 
«  He  generally  happens  to  be  ill  on  gunpowder  days,  and  performs  pro- 
digies of  humanitarianism  among  the  wounded.    He  writes  letters  for 
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them  to  their  friends,  and  that  sort  of  thing.    I  never  heard  of  his  doing 
it  in  peace  time." 

''Yon  see  these  great  characters  take  their  own  road  to  glory,*' 
laughed  General  Violet.  "It  does  not  much  matter;  they  always  get 
there.'' 

**  Theia  yon  think  it  is  all  U.P.  ahout  yoong  Brown's  commission  ?  " 
msked  Colonel  Oakes. 

"  I  think  it  is  something  deuced  like  it,  nnless  we  can  square  Bodger," 
answered  the  General.  **  But  there  is  Lady  Laura  Petty-Pells  and  her 
ponies.  She  ought  to  be  able  to  do  the  trick,  if  she  will,  Tom.  She 
keeps  open  house  here,  and  nobody  erer  refuses  her  anything,  on  prin- 
ciple." 

Her  ladyship  bowed  over  her  parasol  whip  to  the  two  heroes  of  the 
latest  great  battle  which  had  saved  India. 

"Haaah  ye.  General?"  she  screamed  in  that  highly  pitched  voice 
which  delights  the  fashion.  "  Haaah  ye,  Colonel  ?  What  do  you 
both  think  of  my  ponies  7  Lord  Hanaper  has  sent  them  out  in  exchange 
for  the  Banee's  shawls  I  took  home  last  time  I  went  to  England." 

"  They  are  worthy  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba,"  replied  General  Violet 
gallantly,  alluding  to  Ihe  title  by  which  her  ladyship  was  best  known  in 
the  drawing-rooms  of  Calcutta. 

''  They  are  quite  thorough  bred,"  screamed  her  ladyship  again. 
*'  Lord  Hanaper  bought  them  of  Lady  Selina  Bodger,  whose  husband 
you  know  is  at  the  Mundane  Office.  Quite  a  charming  person,  who  has 
the  best  horses  in  London." 

General  Violet,  hearing  the  omnipotent  name  of  Bodger,  looked 
towards  Colonel  Oakes,  as  much  as  to  signify,  **  Now  then  here  goes ; " 
and  then  he  addressed  himself  to  her  ladyship. 

"  We  want  to  present  a  petition,  great  Queen,"  said  the  General,  strok- 
ing the  beautiful  Arab  which  he  rode  at  a  smooth  canter  within  an  inch  of 
her  ladyship's  phaeton  wheels. 

'*  Then  one  of  you  must  go  away,"  screamed  Lady  Laura  at  the  top 
of  her  voice.  "It  is  sinful  waste  to  bum  two  heroes  at  the  same  time. 
I  shall  want  you  to  make  love  to  me  one  after  the  other." 

**  When  will  my  turn  come,  Lady  Lo  ?  "  enquired  Colonel  Oakes,  who 
was  nearly  related  to  the  Calcutta  beauty,  though  they  had  not  met  for  a 
dozen  years,  whereas  General  Violet  was  one  of  her  intimates. 

"  It  will  come  whenever  you  can  find  your  way  into  my  house  without 
leaving  a  card  and  running  away,"  cried  her  ladyship  shrilly.  "  I  am  at 
home  every  day  at  tiffin." 

General  Violet  was  a  prime  favourite  with  Lady  Laura  Petty-Pells. 
It  was  even  whispered  that  he  was  one  of  those  who  sighed  in  her  train. 
He  was  also  extremely  popular  with  ladies.  He  knew  how  and  when  to 
talk  to  them.  Lady  Laura  was  delighted  to  have  the  brave  and  kind- 
hearted  exquisite  escorting  her  carriage  in  the  first  flush  of  his  great 
renown,  and  with  all  Calcutta  looking  on  to  envy  her.    Her  fistce  was  all 
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alight  with  triumph  and  pleasnre.  She  determined  to  giye  a  ball,  two 
balls  and  a  dinner  (or  two  dinners  and  one  ball,  which  should  it  be  ?),  to 
show  this  illostrious  paladin  in  her  chains  before  the  bloom  of  his  Tfdiant 
deeds  wore  off  him. 

As  soon  as  General  Violet,  however,  spoke  of  Sir  Ajax,  her  ladyship 
pinched  up  her  lips,  and  evinced  extreme  annoyance.  ''To  say  the  trnth. 
General,**  observed  her  ladyship  in  tones  almost  natural,  and  very  much 
lower  than  usual,  so  that  not  even  her  miniature  groom  could  hear  what 
she  said,  '<  Sir  Ajax  Bodger  is  not  a  gentleman.** 


CHAPTER  XI. 

Raised  from  the  Ranks. 

"  How  are  you,  William  Brown  ?  **  enquired  a  hearty  voice  of  the  young 
sergeant  as  he  walked  rather  disconsolately  about  the  streets  of  Calcutta 
during  the  inexplicable  postponement  of  his  hopes  of  promotion.  The 
next  moment  the  young  man's  right  hand  was  held  in  a  grip  of  iron, 
while  two  kind,  honest  blue  eyes  looked  out  from  a  rugged  old  hce 
at  him. 

''  You  must  come  and  eat  a  haggis  with  me,  if  you  are  off  duty,**  said 
the  Scotch  Merchant  whose  acquaintance  he  had  made  on  board  the 
Tanjore.  <'  I  see  that  you  have  risen  to  the  rank  of  Sergeant ;  and  it 
is  a  grand  credit  to  you  in  these  times,  unless  ye  had  some  interest  in 
the  regunent,  the  which  I  mind  me  now  was  the  case  through  that 
minister  boddy  who  came  on  board  with  your  mother.  Poor  lassie,  her 
&ce  reminded  me  of  my  sister's  when  she  lie  down  so  pale  and  Dfunted. 
Mayhap,  lad,  it  was  that  which  first  drew  me  on  to  take  a  fioncy  to  ye.*' 

William  Brown,  though  dispirited  enough,  was  glad  to  meet  the 
Merchant,  because,  when  we  are  dejected  and  out  of  conceit  with 
ourselves,  any  kind  voice  is  welcome,  and  his  was  of  the  kindest. 
He  went  home  with  the  Merchant  too,  and  found  a  plentiful  lunch  or 
tiffin,  the  name  by  which  Mr.  Brown  disguised  an  early  dinner,  spread 
out.  Very  curious  and  characteristic  was  the  half-concealed  sense  of 
degradation  which  the  well-to-do  Merchant  felt  at  asking  a  common 
soldier  to  sit  at  the  same  table  with  him,  and  he  scrupulously  called  him 
**  Sergeant,**  and  spoke  to  him  with  an  awkwardly  assumed  air  of  patronage 
before  the  well-to-do  clerks  who  boarded  with  him.  Had  William  Brown 
worn  gold  lace  instead  of  worsted,  the  Merchant  would  have  been  conscious 
of  some  inferiority,  military  officers  being  really  the  princes  of  all 
countries,  and  common  soldiers  the  Pariahs  of  every  people. 

Young  Brown,  however,  possessed  the  invaluable  mental  armour  of 
what  is  called  "  a  thick  skin.**  He  was  by  no  means  sensitive  or  prickly- 
minded,  probably  because  he  was  in  robust  health,  and  too  honestly 
occupied  with  the  business  of  life  to  be  self-conscious.     The  Scottish 
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Merchant's  dinner  was  excellent,  and  cooked  by  a  Scotch  cook,  with  as 
mach  Scotch  material  as  possible.  There  was  dried  salmon  and  haddock, 
potted  game,  shortbread  and  marmalade,  all  from  the  Land  of  Cakes, 
with  amber  ale  of  potent  strength,  and  some  extremely  fragrant  whisky, 
all  of  which  things  form  refreshing  diet  in  hot  conntries. 

"1*11  not  ask  ye  to  tak*  ony  spirits,  Mr.  Broon,"  said  the  owner  of 
these  good  things,  helping  himself,  **  because  whisky  is  not  good  for  the 
yomig ;  but  I'll  aye  drmk  your  health  and  success  to  you ; "  and  he  helped 
himself. 

The  Merchant  spoke  in  that  pleasant  and  kindly  Scotch  accent  which 
was  probably  as  deeply  impressed  upon  his  mind  as  on  his  tongue, 
and  which  few  have  heard  often  without  finding  that  their  hearts  warmed 
to  it  as  a  Highlander's  beneath  the  tartan.  It  is  as  impossible  to  conyey 
any  idea  of  it  by  the  incorrect  spelling  of  English  words  as  it  would  be  to 
make  roses  out  of  heather-bloom  by  the  use  of  coarse  paint.  To  the 
present  writer  it  has  represented  so  much  that  is  great  and  good  in  human 
nature  that  he  can  seldom  listen  to  it  without  that  emotion  which  is  made 
up  equally  of  memory  and  hope.  It  reminds  him  of  the  many  honest 
lips  firom  which  it  came,  and  seems  to  convey  the  prophecy  that  he  may 
yet  make  another  friend. 

The  taste  of  his  native  liquor  seemed  to  open  Mr.  Brown's  heart,  and 
presently  afterwards  he  said,  '*  I've  been  thinking.  Sergeant,  that  ye'll  not 
like  to  remain  for  ever  with  a  red  coat  upon  your  back  and  a  musket  on 
your  arm  ;  so  if  you  would  wish  to  enter  my  office,  I'll  see  about  buying 
your  discharge  one  of  these  days.  I  can  give  you  a  hundred  pound  a  year, 
your  board  and  house  room,  for  a  moderate  amount  of  work  daily." 

"  Thank  you,  sir,"  replied  the  soldier  straightforwardly,  "  but  I  Hke 
the  army  better  than  any  other  calling,  and  my  superiors  have  promised 
to  do  their  best  to  get  me  a  commission."  The  Sergeant's  hopes 
had  revived  after  a  good  dinner,  and  he  was  now  disposed  to  take  a 
more  cheerful  view  of  his  prospects  than  he  had  done  an  hour  or  two 


"  Whew ! "  exclaimed  Mr.  Brown,  making  a  whistling  sound  peculiarly 
Scotch,  and  feeling  an  enormous  increase  of  respect  for  his  guest. 
"  So  you  have  distinguished  yourself  as  highly  as  that,  have  you,  my 
lad  ?  How  comes  it  then  that  ye  have  not  got  your  commission  already  ? 
It  is  getting  a  long  while  now  since  the  last  battle  was  fought,  and  I 
imagine  ye'll  not  get  your  commission  out  of  the  parade  ground." 

The  Sergeant  then  told  his  host  as  much  as  he  knew  of  the  obstacles 
which  had  arisen  in  his  way  to  advancement.  He  did  not  know  much 
but  he  was  aware  that  General  Yiolet  and  Colonel  Oakes  had  both  recom- 
mended him,  also  that  the  officers  of  his  regiment  had  sent  in  a  round 
robin  in  his  favour  to  head-quarters,  and  that  nothing  had  come  of  it. 
Moreover  for  the  last  few  days  Colonel  Oakes  had  plainly  avoided  the 
Buhject,  though  formerly  he  had  been  very  ready  to  talk  of  it,  and  had  tried 
in  various  rough  good-natured  ways  to  make  up  for  his  disappointment. 
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Mr.  Brown  listened  very  attentively  to  all  he  said,  and  then  answered, 
slowly  stroking  his  chin,  <<  I  am  thinking  that  yon  have  no  friend  at 
Court,  Mr.  Brown,  and  that  the  true  hitch  lies  there.  Tell  me  now,  do  ye 
mind  that  ye  ever  offended  anyone  who  could  put  a  spoke  in  your  wheel, 
and  prevent  it  turning  round  ?    IVe  ofttimes  heard  of  such  mishaps." 

The  Sergeant  declared  that  he  had  never  consciously  given  oflEisnce 
to  any  one ;  that  he  had  been  upon  active  service  all  through  the  Mutiny, 
and  that  he  was  well  considered  by  all  his  superiors,  without  exception. 

<<  Still  ye  might  like  enough  be  hated  by  some  of  the  officials  with- 
out knowing  it,  though  if  ye  have  been  kept  out  of  their  way,  that  can 
scarcely  be.  I  apprehend,  therefore,  Mr.  Brown,  that  it  is  pure 
wrongheadedness  on  their  pairt.  But  are  ye  quite  sure  o'  the  General 
and  the  Colonel?  They  are,  I  am  free  to  acknowledge,  brave  and 
good  men,  but  in  these  matters  ye  will  learn,  if  you  live,  that  folks  are  not 
over  trustworthy." 

The  Sergeant  readily  answered  for  both  these  officers,  and  then  a 
queer  sort  of  smile  broke  over  the  Scotch  Merchant's  feu^e. 

"  WeU,"  he  observed  dryly,  "  maybe  I  may  be  able  to  serve  you 
better  than  a  bigger  man.  I  am  tendering  for  a  contract  for  military 
saddles,  and  I  have  to  see  Mr.  Toll  Bodger,  the  storemaster,  about  it 
no  farther  off  than  to-morrow.  He  is  related  somehow  to  Sir  Ajaz, 
who  has  all  British  India  under  his  thumb,  and  is  as  strong,  through  his 
connections  in  the  Governor-General's  Council,  as  he  is  in  his  proper 
department.  1*11  make  you  no  promises,"  added  the  Merchant,  <*bat 
if  it's  true  that  you  haven't  given  any  personal  cause  of  affiront  to  the 
Bodger  family  or  their  friends,  I  can  see  a  short  way  to  your  epaulettes 
— though  you  might  do  better,  laddie,  you  might  do  better  if  you  would 
put  a  pen  behind  your  ear,  as  I  have  done." 

Young  Brown  then  returned  to  barracks,  thinking  very  little  more  of 
the  Merchant  or  his  conversation.  He  had  that  easy  creed  which  comes 
of  sound  sleep  and  a  good  digestion.  The  world  was  pleasant  to  him  : 
everything  seemed  to  him  well  as  it  was,  and  likely  to  become  still 
better.  There  was  nothing  morbid — ^nothing  of  what  soldiers  call  the 
<*  cocktail,"  about  him.  Certainly  his  ambition  and  self-esteem  had  been 
aroused  by  the  chance  of  promotion  so  far  beyond  every  reasonable 
expectation  he  could  have  formed  on  enlisting.  He  had  thought  of  what 
the  Curate  would  say  at  home  there  at  Wakefield-in-the-Marsh,  and  how 
his  mother's  fond  eyes  would  kindle,  and  how  erect  his  father  would 
stand  when  they  silently  shook  hands  next  time.  And  then  he  thought 
of  what  he  would  and  could  do  for  his  brothers  Jack  and  Gill,  and  Tom 
and  Harry.  It  was  an  honest  trait  in  the  young  fellow's  character,  that 
his  day-dream  had  not  spoiled  him,  and  that  even  when  indulging  it  he 
never  thought  of  denying  his  humble  origin,  or  casting  off  any  one  of  his 
poor  peasant  kinsfolk  in  the  fiar  Oxfordshire  village  away  in  the  homeland, 
but  that  all  his  schemes  of  future  happiness  centred  there.  Even  Susan 
Jincks  was  not  forgotten,  though  he  often  wondered  how  little  the  remem- 
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bianoe  of  lier  seemed  to  move  him.  He  recollected  his  child  sweetheart 
indeed  yery  much  as  a  pretty  piotore  he  had  seen  long  ago,  perhaps  in 
another  state  of  existence.  His  own  identity  with  the  village  boy  of 
three  years  before  was  not  quite  clear  to  him.  He  was  sitting  alone 
in  his  barractroom  on  the  evening  of  the  day  after  he  had  dined  with 
the  Scotch  Merchant,  and  admiring  the  solemn  beauty  of  an  Indian  night, 
with  its  large  moon  and  stars  looking  so  near  and  familiar,  when  be  heard 
the  Toice  of  Lord  Einsgear  faintly  calling  to  him  from  an  open  window. 

Hastening  to  his  Captain's  quarters  in  reply  to  this  summons,  he 
found  the  Marquis  propped  up  by  cushions,  as  he  had  been  ever  since 
that  day  when  the  sergeant  had  carried  him  at  risk  of  his  life  from  under 
the  Indian  fire.  His  lordship  did  not  seem  to  gain  strength.  The  surgeons 
said  he  was  a  sickly  patient ;  that  he  had  inherited  a  bad  constitution,  and 
that  he  had  not  enough  vitality  to  heal  his  wounds. 

*'  Brown,"  said  the  Marquis  feebly,  for  he  had  latterly  accustomed 
himself  to  break  down  all  social  distinctions  between  them  when  they 
vrere  alone,  *'  you  saved  my  life  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  the  least  I  can  do 
is  to  try  and  lessen  your  sorrow  now.  Prepare  yourself,  my  poor  fellow, 
for  bad  news.*' 

**  Imust  bear  it,  my  lord,  whatever  it  be,"  returned  the  soldier,  looking 
very  straight  and  stalwart  as  he  stood  upright,  and  prepared  for  evil 
fortune  as  firmly  as  he  would  have  confronted  an  armed  enemy ;  for  he 
had  not  yet  learned  what  terrible  weapons  there  are  in  the  hands  of  Fate, 
and  had  never  once. heard,  the  fall  of  a  thunderbolt  from  heaven.  He 
heard  it  then  for  the  first  time. 

•'  Why  do  you  say  *My  Lord'  7  "  asked  the  sick  man,  with  affec- 
tionate petulance.  **  Come  here ;  let  me  have  you  near  me  while  you 
BoSer.  Perhaps  I  may  find  an  antidote,  though  I  must  give  you  poison, 
poor  fellow." 

The  Marquis  fell  back  exhausted  on  his  pillow,  and  closed  his  eyes 
before  he  resumed.  "  On  my  desk  there,  at  the  other  side  of  the  room, 
joa  wiU  find  two  letters.  The  one  came  by  the  English  mail  this  after- 
noon, under  my  father's  cover.  It  is  from  Mr.  Mowledy,  the  clergyman 
of  Wakefield.  He  has  also  been  so  kind  as  to  write  to  me,  begging  that 
I  would  prepare  you  for  the  contents  of  his  letter,  which  is,  you  see, 
bordered  with  black.  He  must  be  a  Christian  gentleman,  that  country 
parson,  and  he  is  a  good  friend  of  yours.  Brown. 

'^The  other  letter,"  added  Lord  Einsgear  after  a  pause,  which 
showed  how  painful  a  labour  it  was  for  him  to  speak,  *'  was  brought  only 
ten  minutes  ago.  I  see  it  is  official,  and  must  bring  you  good  tidmgs, 
thongh  it  was  sent  with  *  Mr.  Brown*s  compliments,'  which  I  do  not  quite 
understand.  You  recollect  the  old  Scotch  contractor  who  came  out  with 
us,  and  hated  me  for  being  a  Marquis  ?  "  The  wounded  nobleman  snuled 
sadly,  and  took  the  sergeant's  hand  in  his,  as  if  to  keep  him  from  the 
momentous  news  which  awaited  him  a  few  minutes  longer.  He  even 
gBsed  up  into  his  face  with  some  anxiety,  and  as  he  did  so  the  one  young 
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man  looked  liko  the  palo  and  wasted  reflection  of  the  other,  seen  throng 
some  distorting  glass,  which  marred  its  attitude  and  &ir  proportions* 
Having  satisfied  himself  that  tiie  sergeant  was  calm-minded  and  stout- 
hearted enough  to  meet  his  sorrow  steadily,  '<  Bead  your  letters  now. 
Brown,*'  he  said;  "  but  take  the  black-bordered  one  first,  and  let  me  hold 
the  other  for  you  till  you  have  read  the  worst." 

Then  side  by  side,  descending  upon  him  firom  on  high  together,  came, 
as  they  always  come,  suddenly,  wonderfully,  and  without  warning,  the 
supreme  joy  and  sorrow  of  his  life.  In  a  few  short  moments  he  had 
learned  from  a  scrap  of  paper  that  his  whole  family  had  gone  down 
to  their  death  at  sea  in  a  ship  of  which  he  had  neyer  so  much  as 
heard  before.  There  was  the  paper  in  his  hand,  quite  mute  and 
silent,  yet  so  big  with  news.  It  had  been  pricked  all  over  with  holes, 
and  fumigated,  till  the  writing  on  it  was  almost  unintelligible,  lest  it  should 
be  a  messenger  of  evil,  and  yet  it  had  stricken  him  to  the  heart. 

As  the  young  man  stood,  appalled  and  stunned  by  the  tremendous 
blow  which  had  smitten  him,  he  felt  the  soft  frail  fingers  of  the  Marquis 
close  gentty  on  his  own.  **  Bead  the  other  letter  now,  Brown,  pray.  Bead 
it  at  once,  for  my  sake." 

Sergeant  Brown  took  the  official  euTebpe  mechanically  in  his  hand, 
broke  the  great  seal  of  it,  and  took  something  out.  He  could  not  see 
what  it  was,  and  held  the  enyelope  with  its  contents  before  him,  one  in 
his  right  hand,  the  other  in  his  left,  as  though  he  offered  them  for  Lord 
Eini^ear's  inspection,  with  military  stiffiiess.  He  evidently  did  not  know 
what  they  were,  and  all  his  thoughts  were  far  away  in  his  mother's  grave, 
where  the  willows  wept  in  the  quiet  church-yard,  and  beneath  the 
troubled  waves  of  Mona,  where  the  Boyal  Oak  and  her  living  freight 
of  human  souLjf  went  down. 

Fortunately  he  was  a  very  young  man.  He  was  not  yet  seared  by 
misfortune,  so  that  it  scars  and  dilapidates  body  and  mind,  shattering 
them  with  each  successive  stroke.  The  fountain  of  his  tears  was  not  yet 
dried  up,  and  the  Lethean  waters,  which  wash  away  so  much  of  our  early 
anguish,  came  to  his  relief.  Two  large  drops,  great  as  storm  rain,  coursed 
each  other  slowly  down  his  ghostly  cheeks,  and  fell  with  a  dull  sound 
upon  the  floor. 

''Cry,  Brown,  and  sit  down  here  beside  me,"  said  the  young  lord, 
with  brotherly  tenderness.  "  You  need  not  go  away,  for  we  are  comradeB 
now.  That  despatch  announces  that  you  have  been  appointed  a  Comet 
in  the  Ist  Lancers,  and  to-morrow  you  are  to  have  the  Yictoria 
Cross." 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

Baoe. 

William  Bbown  felt  much  more  at  large  and  at  his  ease  in  his  new  position. 
He  took  to  it  naturally,  much  as  a  duck  takes  to  water,  though  bred  in  » 
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han-ioosti  or  as  a  race-horse  Ms  into  his  stride  at  a  gallop  as  though  he 
had  neyar  been  forced  to  trot  uneasily  in  the  shafts  of  a  batcher's  cart  or 
a  Hansom  oab.  The  lad  had  the  bearing  and  manners  natural  to  a 
gentleman — ^ihe  proud  soldierly  head,  the  upright  mien,  and  clearly  cut 
fiBatores,  the  white  shapely  hands,  and  well-defined  nails.  There  is  as 
much  difference  between  men  as  between  animals ;  and  in  all  the  inferior 
ematnres  there  is  a  general  appearance  of  stumpiness,  coarseness,  and 
efaunsmess ;  whereas  in  the  king  beasts  all  is  fine,  cleanly  made,  and 
graeefuL 

While  these  lines  are  writing  there  is  a  bird-show  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  and  the  strong  point  of  the  show  is  a  collection  of  canaries  com- 
prising no  less  than  thirty-five  out  of  seyenfy-seven  of  the  different  classes 
into  which  those  little  birds  may  be  divided  by  observant  naturalists.  Tlo 
one  of  these  varieties,  the  original  canary  of  the  Canary  Isl^ds  stands  in 
the  same  relation  as  did  William  to  his  comrades  in  ike  rank  and  file  of 
Qie  army ;  or  as  the  wild  crab-apple  stands  to  the  finest  fruit  of  the 
gudenar's  drogue.  The  breeding  even  of  so  small  a  thing  as  a  canary 
is  a  conning  mystery ;  and  the  gradations  are  infinite,  beginning  with  the 
Kzard-eoated  songster  of  the  islands,  and  ending  with  those  costly  birds 
fared  to  the  exact  shade  of  yellow,  and  just  marked  with  a  dark  feather  in 
some  appointed  spot  of  head  or  wing.  It  takes  many  generations  to  pro- 
duce the  finer  tints  and  markings,  and  of  course  the  fanciers  sometimes 
try  to  steal  a  march  on  time,  as  an  enriched  usurer  buys  a  noble  name ; 
but  there  is  a  law  of  nature  which  no  clipping,  drawing,  trimming, 
painting,  or  colouring  of  the  bird's  plumage  can  set  aside ;  and  the  poor 
vinged  creature,  however  bedizened  it  may  be,  will  neither  aing  nor  look 
rightly  if  it  is  not  thorough-bred.  Therefore  the  great  object  of  the 
eanaiy-fareeders,  who  are  ^  philosophical  money-making  dass  (at  present 
mndh  uneoncemed  with  the  government  of  this  or  any  other  nation),  is  to 
produce  a  bird  of  a  fine  shade  of  yellow;  and  it  is  certain  that,  as  a 
matter  of  faciy  it  actually  can  be  produced  **  ticked,''  or  marked  either 
on  the  wing  or  on  the  back,  the  breast^  the  neck,  or  the  top  of  the  head, 
as  desired.  Such  birds  practically  may  be  bred  to  a  single  feather,  though 
it  is  important  to  note  that  hundreds  of  eggs  may  have  been  laid  and 
hatched  before  the  exact  plume  makes  its  appearance. 

So  it  matters  little  where  or  when  a  man  may  have  been  bom :  he  is 
certain  to  rise  up  to  his  own  level  in  every  state  of  society  which  the 
world  has  seen;  not  perhaps  in  name,  but  in  &ct.  Provided  only  he 
possesses  the  rudiments  of  education,  he  will  come  out  of  any  dark  and 
fiery  trial  whatsoever  into  the  pure  daylight  of  heaven  the  first  time  he 
has  a  chance  if  there  is  anything  in  him ;  and  we  all  have  chances  enough 
and  to  spare — some  that  we  spoil,  some  that  we  lose,  some  that  we  throw 
away  disdainfully. 

The  first  steps  on  the  ladder  of  life  are  always  a  little  difficult  for  a 
man  who  has  to  make  his  own  way  quite  unaided  up  it.  But  then  aid  so 
loon  comes  to  him  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  if  his  footing  is  firm 
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aiid  his  eye  steady,  so  that  he  does  not  tumble  down  in  the  mad  disgraed- 
fiilly  at  first  starting.  There  is  a  natural  instinct  among  the  better  class 
of  people  to  protect  and  aid  the  yoong.  A  bold  honest  lad  wins  friend- 
ship and  loTe  without  effort,  and  they  smoothe  many  difficulties  orer 
which  their  elders  have  to  stumble  painftdly  enou^.  Also  the  first  ^eam 
of  success  is  almost  certain  to  go  on  increasing  till  it  becomes  quite  a 
halo,  if  not  put  out  by  any  malevolent  influence,  and  one  honour  is  always 
security  for  more. 

William  Brown  had  been  a  mere  Tillage  boy  at  seyenteen  years 
old;  and  in  the  usual  course  of  things  he  could  hardly  have  expected 
to  culminate  in  anything  higher  than  a  farrier  or  a  wheelwright.  But 
in  his  veins  flowed  the  blood  of  a  race  of  kings,  many  of  whom  were 
of  an  indifferent  sort,  or  had  come  to  nothing,  and  some  were  fools, 
some  rogues,  some  scoundrels  of  a  deeper  dye  (just  like  the  spoiled  or 
addled  eggs  of  the  canaries),  till  at  last  here  was  a  bird  of  the  true 
feather,  a  man  of  the  right  stamp.  His  hie  was  uncertain  till  Mr.  Mow- 
ledy  had  taught  him  to  read,  just  as  the  canaiy  would  have  no  value  if  it 
could  not  sing,  and  was  lost  in  a  hole  where  no  one  could  find  it  out. 
But  from  the  moment  he  had  learned  his  alphabet  thoroughly,  and  could 
put  pen  to  paper  without  difficulty,  he  might  have  been  left  naked  in  the 
streets  in  the  morning,  but  he  would  have  been  found  supporting  himself 
creditably  and  winning  good  opinions  three  days  afterwards. 

Moreover,  as  good  luck  never  comes  alone,  young  Brown  was  pre- 
sently appointed  aide-de-camp  to  Lord  George  Wyldwyl,  who  had  lately 
become  Lord  Punjaub  with  remainder  to  his  daughter,  the  Hon.  Miss 
Amabel  Wyldwyl.  That  young  lady  was  at  present  residing  in  En^^d 
with  the  Marchioness  (Abigail)  of  Newcomen,  a  rather  necessitous  peeress, 
of  irreproachable  character,  who  had  consented  to  act  the  part  of  governess 
and  companion  to  her  rich  and  beautifrd  relative  for  such  a  handsome 
consideration  as  the  great  Indian  soldier's  means  enabled  him  to  afford 
without  inconvenience.  Indeed,  there  had  been  quite  a  public  competition 
among  the  General's  poor  relations  as  soon  as  it  was  known  she  was  to  be 
sent  to  England  to  complete  her  education ;  and  the  old  soldier  had  been 
put  over  and  over  again  to  the  blush  by  their  rapacity  and  importunities. 

Comet  Brown  owed  his  position  as  aide-de-camp  to  this  distinguished 
military  man,  firstiy  of  course  to  the  warm  recommendation  of  his  nephew 
the  Marquis  of  Einsgear,  who  never  rested  till  he  had  got  the  place  for 
him ;  but  he  kept  it  and  won  the  personal  friendship  of  his  chief  by  his  own 
merits.;  for  patronage  and  recommendations  at  best  will  only  carry  any  man 
a  certain  distance  unless  there  is  very  high  rank  to  back  them.  Young 
Brown,  however,  was  at  heart  a  soldier ;  and  as  his  chief  was  a  soldier  too — 
brave,  single-hearted,  simple,  sincere — they  had  only  to  be  once  brought 
together  to  understand  each  other  thoroughly ;  so  that  within  six  months 
of  his  appointment  Lord  Punjaub  had  given  over  the  management  of  his 
stable,  his  household,  his  accounts,  and  the  whole  of  his  large  hospitable 
establishment  to  his  aide-de-camp,  who  accepted  it  with  good-humoured 
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readinefls,  doing  all  that  was  required  of  him  and  nothing  more,  in  a 
qnieiy  easy  way. 

Among  the  thinga  which  shonld  be  noticed  as  most  conducing  to 
raccess  in  life  is  having  the  good  lack  to  serve  under  a  congenial  chief 
for  the  first  time.  There  are  many  admirable  people  who  cannot  agree 
infli  each  other  more  than  oil  and  water,  which  are  both  good  things,  but 
caonot  mingle.  Now  William  Brown  and  Lord  Pnnjaub  liked  each  other 
because  they  understood  each  other. 


BOOK  V. 

CHAPTER  L 

LOBD     PUNJAUB. 

The  fiimous  Indian  General  and  Administrator,  long  known  as  Lord 
Geoige  Wyldwyl,  was  a  younger  brother  of  the  late  Duke  of  Courthope, 
and  consequently  uncle  to  the  present  peer.  The  late  Duchess,  his  sister- 
in-law,  had  remained  so  long  without  giving  birth  to  a  son  and  heir,  that 
he  had  naturally  expected  to  succeed  to  the  title  and  estates,  when  the 
present  Duke  was  so  unexpectedly  bom  in  the  presence  of  Countess 
Pencarrow.  Then  all  his  hopes  had  vanished ;  vanished  so  suddenly,  so 
SQiprisingly,  that  many  rumours  went  abroad  upon  the  subject. 

Among  these  reports  there  was  especially  one  which  obtained  much 
credence  with  persons  who  are  generally  well-informed  concerning  the 
affiurs  of  the  nobility.  It  was  therein  stated  that  the  newly-born  Marquis 
<^  Kin^ear  was  neither  the  son  of  the  Duke  nor  of  the  Duchess  of  Court- 
hope,  but  of  the  late  Lord  Alfred  Wyldwyl  and  the  Countess  of  Pencarrow, 
whom  he  had  secretly  married. 

Upon  the  one  hand  it  was  said  that  the  Countess  could  not  avow  her 
marriage  without  the  complete  loss  of  her  fortune,  under  the  conditions 
of  her  late  husband's  will ;  and  it  was  equally  impossible  that  she  should 
acknowledge  her  own  child  without  the  entire  forfeiture  of  her  reputation 
and  self-esteem,  however  innocent  she  might  really  be.  Upon  the  other 
hand,  the  Duke  of  Courthope  was  known  to  be  deeply  and  even  danger- 
ously embarrassed.  Lord  Trecome  and  several  of  the  Whig  peers  were 
talking  loudly  of  an  impeachment,  hiding  their  party  purposes  (for  that 
Buke  was  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  Tory  party)  under  an  affected  zeal  for 
the  public  good.  Moreover,  the  Duke*s  creditors  were  extremely  alarmed, 
because,  in  case  of  his  death  without  direct  heirs,  they  had  no  security 
whatever  for  their  claims,  nor  was  it  possible  they  could  ever  obtain  any. 
For  the  Duke  alone,  and  without  the  consent  of  his  next  heir,  was  power- 
less over  the  entail ;  and  there  was  something  in  the  honest,  unbending 
'nature  of  Lord  George  Wyldwyl  which  would  render  it  extremely 
hazardous  to  approach  him  with  any  scheme  for  raising  money  to  pay 
off  usurers  at  the  expense  of  the  permanent  dignity  and  means  of  his 
fcmily.    If,  however,  a  son  could  be  bom  to  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of   t 
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Gotirihope»  the  wisest  coarse  which  the  creditors  could  take  would  be  id 
wait  patiently  till  he  grew  np  to  man*s  estate,  and  conld  be  induced  to 
make  himself  responsible  for  their  claims.  Then,  and  then  cmlj,  by 
means  of  rent  charges,  life  assurances,  and  a  new  deed  of  settlem^at, 
they  might  be  paid  every  fraction  of  their  due.  It  was  urged  therefore, 
with  some  show  of  reason,  that  the  Duke  himself,  pressed  npon  all  sides, 
and  especially  being  onder  heavy  pectmiary  obligations  to  Lady  Pencanow, 
as  well  as  sole  smriving  tmstee  and  execntor  of  her  husband,  had  been 
induced  to  &ther  the  late  Lord  Alfred*s  son  in  order  to  save  the  Pencarrow 
estates  for  the  Countess,  and  that  the  Duchess  had  consented  to  give  a 
colour  to  the  proceeding,  in  order  to  save  him  from  utter  ruin  and 
ignominy. 

Everything  is  known  in  this  world,  there  being  no  secret  in  ezLstence 
which  could  sxurive  a  properly  directed  enquiry  for  forty-eight  hours ; 
and  what  was  thought  by  well-informed  persons  was  very  nearly  true. 
Lord  George  Wyldwyl  declined  to  set  any  enquiry  on  foot;  but  a 
family  deed  wad  shortly  afterwards  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Mortmain,  fiie 
hereditary  solicitor  of  Uie  Courthopes,  providing  that  the  Marqtiis  bf 
Bevel  should  not  marry,  and  that  his  line  of  the  Dukes  of  Courthope 
should  become  extinct  with  him.  By-and-by,  however,  it  happened,  as 
time  passed  on  and  Lord  George  had  only  one  daughter  to  inherit  his 
family  honours,  his  wife  having  died  early,  that  the  conditions  of  the 
deed  above  mentioned  were  modified,  lest  the  great  dukedom  of  Courthope 
and  Bevel  should  die  out  altogether.  It  was  then  stipulated  that  the 
present  Duke  should  marry  forthwith,  and  that  his  son,  should  he  have 
one,  should  be  formally  betrothed  to  Lord  George's  daughter.  This 
arrangement  was  carried  out,  and  the  two  young  people,  who  w^e  bom 
within  eighteen  months  of  each  other,  were  solemnly  bound  to  love, 
honour,  and  cherish  each  other  in  the  fiAmily  interest  before  they  could 
speak  or  hear  for  themselves. 

Meantime  Lord  George  had  founded  a  new  name  and  fortune  for 
himself.  He  had  consented  to  follow  an  Indian  career  at  a  time  when 
very  few  men  of  his  rank  were  disposed  to  serve  at  such  a  distance  from 
home.  He  had  therefore  had  the  cream  of  everything  in  the  East,  and 
had  risen  with  extraordinary  rapidity.  His  pay  and  allowances  for  a  long 
time  had  seldom  been  less  than  ten  thousand  a  year,  with  free  quarters, 
forage,  and  rations.  He  cumulated  all  sorts  of  high  employments  in  his 
own  person,  and  being  a  Lord,  and  therefore  in  a  manner  bom  into  high 
place,  nobody  was  jealous  of  him  or  tried  to  upset  him.  So  he  rose  step 
by  step,  sending  home  prize  money  in  plenty,  and  getting  twelve  per 
cent,  for  all  his  investments  in  India,  till  he  did  not  know  what  he  was 
worth.  Mr.  Mortmain,  a  very  discreet  old  gentleman,  having  a  huge 
admiration  for  this  calm-hearted  soldier  who  had  disdained  a  dukedom, 
managed  all  his  affairs  for  him,  and  managed  them  very  prosperoudy. 
It  was  said  at  Lincoln's  Inn  and  about  the  parlours  of  Lombard  Street, 
where  people  know  a  great  deal  of  the  property  of  their  neighbours,  that 
Lord  George  Wyldwyl's  heiress  would  be  one  of  the  greatest  matches  in 
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En^flody  and  that  his  Lordship's  fortune  eonld  hardly  fall  short  of 
tfazee-fiiazteni  of  a  xaUlion  sterling  since  his  last  great  hauls  of  prize 
money* 

The  Indian  Oeneral  did  not  care  much  for  money  himself.  He  was  a 
broad,  hlnff-looking  man,  with  a  lion-like  head,  who  kept  his  guineas  in 
a  bag,  out  of  which  his  friends  and  servants  and  all  who  came  near  him 
might  help  tiiemselyes.  His  aides-de-camp  and  secretaries,  who  all  loTcd 
the  open-hearted  nobleman,  were  constantly  occupied  in  protecting  him 
from  the  importunities  of  beggars,  and  the  moment  his  horse  was  seen 
in  the  street  quite  a  flock  of  them  seemed  to  start  out  of  the  earth  to 
sononnd  and  accompany  him  whithersoever  he  went.  He  was  enabled 
to  save  a  city  once  because  a  Sepoy,  who  was  quite  willing  to  abolish  the 
rest  of  the  Christian  race,  could  in  no  wise  be  persuaded  to  harm  a  hair 
of  loB  head,  and  so  warned  the  fine  old  soldier  of  his  danger. 

In  his  time,  life  in  India  was  such  a  very  different  thing  to  what  it 
has  now  become.  The  world  was  altogether  a  better  place  for  a  gentleman 
to  live  in.  The  higher  officials,  especially  if  they  belonged  to  iUustrious 
families,  enjoyed  kingly  authority,  respect,  and  immunities.  Lord 
George  was  very  happy  there,  very  prosperous,  and  veiy  useful.  In 
En^^d  he  would  have  been  lost  among  the  crowd  of  Toms  and  Harrys 
who  are  entitled  to  call  themselves  lords  by  courtesy.  At  most  he  wotdd 
have  been  known  as  a  good  shot  on  the  moors,  or  perhaps  as'  an  enter- 
pnsing  salmon  fisher  in  Norway.  He  must  have  played  the  part  of  Jock, 
tile  laird's  brother,  living  at  firee  quarters,  penniless,  ignominious,  and 
eontented,  till  he  was  fit  fbr  nothing  else,  since  he  did  not  choose  to  assert 
his  real  rank  at  the  cost  of  his  kinsmen's  honour.  But  at  Calcutta  he 
vas  a  live  antiientic  lord  and  something  more ;  and  very  odd  it  was  to 
Bee  ifhcHe  herds  of  middle  class  people  copying  the  bluff  nobleman's  dress 
and  bearing  in  the  minutest  particulars,  so  that  one  day,  when  he  dianced 
to  fbiget  his  cravat,  all  Calcutta  adopited  the  fitshion  of  going  about  bare- 
nedrad  till  he  was  seen  again  with  a  stock  on. 

Only  one  event  had  ever  disturbed  the  even  tenor  of  his  life.  More 
than  torty  years  before  the  Indian  Mutiny  broke  out,  he  had  gone  on 
bdou^  to  England ;  and  as  soon  as  his  arrival  had  been  announced  in 
tile  newspapers,  he  had  received  a  strange  incoherent  letter  firom  a  place 
called  Wakefield-in-the-Marsh,  and  it  was  signed  <<  Margaret  Wyldwyl." 
Ihe  writer  said  that  she  was  the  wife  of  Mr.  Odo  Wyldwyl ;  and  he  knew 
that  there  was  but  one  person  of  that  name,  who  was  his  brother,  now 
the  Duke  of  Gourthope  and  Bevel,  who  had  so  lately  succeeded  to  the 
title,  that  his  own  patent  of  precedence  as  a  duke's  son  was  but  just 
issued.  H,  therefore,  the  woman's  statement  meant  anything,  it  would 
sigmfy  that  she  was  Duchess  of  Courthope,  and  that  there  must  be  two 
dudiesses  of  that  name  in  existence.  Moreover,  Margaret  Wyldwyl  de- 
ehffed  she  had  a  daughter,  and  if  this  were  true,  and  she  could  prove  that 
Ab  was  his  brother's  wife,  that  daughter  would  be  some  day  Countess  of 
Winguid — a  title  which  descended  in  the  female  line,  witii  some  very 
hige  estates  in  Scotland,  where  the  marriage  was  alleged  to  ^^  J^^Tp 
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performed,  and  where  it  might  indeed  have  happened  without  any  pub- 
licity, or  the  slightest  intelligence  of  the  fact  haying  reached  England, 
considering  that  a  Scotch  marriage  is  merely  a  verbal  contract  between 
the  parties  concerned,  which  may  be  entered  into  at  any  time  and  place 
in  the  presence  of  witnesses. 

Honest  Lord  George,  therefore,  was  sorely  puzzled.  He  had  many 
doubts  about  his  brother,  and  thought  it  quite  possible  that  he  might  have 
gone  farther  than  he  intended  before  he  had  attained  to  such  high  for- 
tunes. He  saw  him,  interrogated  him,  and  his  answers  were  by  no  means 
calculated  to  set  at  rest  suspicion.  He  prevaricatedi  cursed  a  littlei  and 
said  he  was  very  sorry  he  had  ever  been  to  Scotland,  and  "  that  it  was  aU 
the  fault  of  that  canting  old  Majoribanks,**  with  much  to  the  same  effect, 
which  really  meant  nothing  but  that  he  was  angry  and  alarmed.  He  was 
also  suffering  from  some  bruises  about  the  face,  which  led  up  to  the  in- 
ference that  he  had  been  worsted  in  a  stand-up  fight  with  somebody. 

Lord  George,  therefore,  who  was  obstinate  and  pertinacious  in  his 
way,  and  quite  incapable  of  countenancing  any  underhanded  dealing,  told 
his  brother  plainly  that  he  would  ferret  out  the  truth,  and  that  if  there 
were  two  wives  in  the  case,  he  ('< honest  George"  as  they  called  him) 
would  stand  by  the  first. 

Down  he  went  therefore  in  a  yellow  postchaise-and-four  to  Wakefield- 
in-the-Marsh,  travelling  all  night  to  do  so,  and  throwing  his  Lidian 
outfit  money  about  light  royally.  He  arrived  at  the  ''  Chequers  "  at 
about  four  o'clock  on  a  summer's  morning,  making  a  great  rumpus ;  and 
at  five  he  had  galloped  away  again,  feeling  convinced  that  there  was 
nothing  worth  further  notice  in  that  business  but  what  money  could  set 
right,  bad  as  it  was.  The  woman  who  called  herself  Margaret  Wyldwyl 
still  persisted  in  her  story ;  she  was  pretty,  though  apparently  &r  ad- 
vanced in  a  consumption,  and  she  had  an  infant  daughter.  That  was 
all  which  she  could  make  clear.  She  showed  a  box  too  which  bore  his 
brother's  cypher  and  the  family  coronet ;  but  there  was  nothing  in  it,  though 
she  maintained  in  a  confused  sort  of  way  that  there  was,  but  that  it  had  a 
secret  fastening  which  she  could  not  find.  Her  sister,  however,  or,  as 
she  seemed  to  say,  her  foster-sister,  one  Mrs.  Giles,  the  wife  of  a 
publican  who  had  been  butler  to  old  Dick  Porteous,  evidently  did  not 
believe  the  girl's  story.  She  said  there  could  be  no  marriage  without  a 
parson,  as  she  herself  knew,  having  been  married  only  after  having  been 
called  three  times  in  church. 

So  thought  honest  George,  leaving  her  a  cheque  for  50Z.,  which  he 
found  next  day  sent  back  to  his  hotel  without  a  word.  But  his  con- 
science was  now  at  peace.  He  had  done  what  he  could  to  dear  up  a 
mystery  which  startled  him ;  had  cleared  it  up,  as  he  thought,  and  there 
was  an  end  of  it,  otherwise  no  considerations  of  expediency  would  have 
kept  him  quiet  while  a  wrong  was  being  done.  Wiih  his  own  interests 
he  had  done  as  he  pleased ;  he  had  given  them  up  rather  than  shame 
and  misery  should  light  on  his  brother,  but  he  certainly  would  not  have 
compromised  the  interests  of  others.    The  whole  afiair<4iad  lon^  since 
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passed  from  his  memory,  and  General  Lord  Punjaub,  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  Her  Majesty's  forces  in  India,  little  tboiight  that  his  smart 
aide-de-camp,  Comet  Brown,  was  the  shapeless  infant  which  his  brother's 
widowed  wife  had  held  in  her  arms  on  Uie  summer  morning  when  she 
wept  to  him  in  yain  at  the  village  inn* 


CHAPTER  n. 

Pbaoe. 

Bt  &r  the  most  precious  gift  which  a  young  man  can.  possess  at  the 
outset  of  his  career  in  life  is  the  faculty  of  attracting  the  good  will  of 
those  who  are  placed  in  authority  oyer  him.  It  is  a  natural  and  not  an 
acquired  gift.  Possibly  it  may  depend  upon  causes  too  subtle  for  verbal 
analysisy  words  being  as  yet  but  clumsy  and  imperfect  instruments. 
like  all  natural  endowments,  however,  it  is  of  a  better  and  higher  quality 
than  any.of  those  which  we  can  win  by  our  own  eflforts — or  prayers.  It 
makes  all  the  difference  between  success  and  failure  in  every  profession. 
The  men  who  rise  rapidly,  who  attain  distinction  and  honours  at  an  age 
when  they  have  a  real  value,  are  seldom  clever ;  they  are  merely  the  men 
who  are  liked.  Talent  and  even  genius,  though  useful  to  the  world,  has 
never  been  well  received  by  it;  nor  is  good  conduct  by  any  means 
popular.  All  the  valuable  advice  of -friends,  all  the  rules  of  moradists  and 
philosophers,  however  scrupulously  obeyed,  never  did  much  for  any  one. 
Probably  it  maybe  as  well  not  to  get  into  scrapes;  but  there  is  a  notable 
^fiereiMe  in  scispes.  If  a  young  man  who  is  liked  gets  into  scrapes  he 
will  get  out  of  them,  or  be  got  out  of  them,  good  humouredly,  and 
thought  still  more  kindly  of  for  having  exercised  the  Christian  virtues  of 
his  friends  perhaps.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  young  man  who  is  not  liked 
gets  into  no  scrapes,  people  will  drag  him  into  scrapes,  shove  him  into 
scrapes,  put  him  into  other  people's  holes  and  wrongs,  and  leave  him 
there. 

William  Brown  was  a  favourite  with  everybody.  The  greatest  cur- 
mudgeons in  the  regiment — ^the  Major  who  had  a  chronic  toothache 
and  a  short  temper.  Lieutenant  Highlowes  who  had  great  ideas  of  the 
respect  due  to  him,  and  a  light  purse;  Captain  Skrape  who  was  in- 
difficulties  with  the  authorities — all  troublesome  folk  in  their  way — were 
equally  ready  to  say  a  kind  word  for  him.  It  is  likely  enough  that  he 
owed  at  least  some  part  of  these  good  wishes  to  the  fact  of  his  being  just 
a  little  stupid.  He  had  no  perception  of  the  faults  or  shortcomings  of 
other  people,  no  sense  of  humour.  He  could  see  nothing  funny  in  the 
Major's  hair-dye,  or  Lieutenant  Highlowes's  tall-heeled  boots ;  and  when 
allusions  were  made  to  these  standard  topics  of  mess-room  merriment, 
his  face  did  not  depart  from  its  handsome  gravity.  When  he  spoke  of 
pther  men  behind  their  backs  he  did  so  in  such  a  manner  as  to  convey 
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the  impression  that  he  liked  and  esteemed  them,  or  he  said  little.  He 
never  used  flattering  expressions^  he  never  toadied  anyone ;  hut  there 
were  tones  of  deference  and  consideration  in  his  voice,  extremely  simple 
and  winning.  Perhaps  he  was  innately  kind-hearted,  and  therefore 
innately  polite. 

So  this  yonng  fellow  had  the  best  of  all  good  things.  He  was  to  be 
seen  at  the  Govemor-General*8  balls,  and  in  Lady  Laura*s  pew  at  chnrch 
when  the  Bishop  preached.  Even  the  right  reverend  prelate  himself 
returned  the  Comet's  modest  bow  when  they  met  with  a  half  paternal 
smile ;  and  Major-General  Sir  Ajax  Bodger,  a  far  more  important  per- 
sonage than  viceroy,  lady,  or  bishop,  deigned  to  give  him  a  short  grunt 
of  recognition  such  as  he  seldom  bestowed  on  anybody  who  had  not  at 
least  one  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  behind  him. 

Now  among  the  innumerable  ways  in  which  it  was  possible  a  few 
years  ago  for  well-disposed  seniors  to  help  a  young  man  who  pleased 
them  up  the  ladder,  was  by  sending  him  home  with  despatches  announcing 
what  everyone  knew  long  before.  The  case  is  somewhat  altered  now. 
The  Departments  have  grown  sulky,  or  have  given  up  this  branch  of 
business  for  the  present ;  so  that  an  officer  coming  home  with  despatches 
is  very  often  left  to  pay  his  own  travelling-expenses.  But  not  long  ago 
it  was  a  generally  understood  thing  in  the  army  that  the  bearer  of  news 
of  victory  or  a  treaty  of  peace  received  a  step  in  his  profession,  with  a 
gratuity  of  five  hundred  pounds.  Therefore,  shortly  after  the  Thanks- 
giving Day  for  the  success  of  the  British  arms  had  been  observed  in  Eng- 
land and  in  India ;  when  peerages  had  been  distributed  to  the  vietorious 
generals,  and  the  storm  of  discontented  pamphlets  and  angry  disclaimers, 
of  those  who  had  got  nothing  or  not  enough,  was  beginning  to  subside. 
Lord  Punjaub  thought  he  might  do  something  for  his  aide-de-camp  by 
sending  him  home  with  a  formal  announcement  of  the  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities. 

'<  When  can  you  start,  Brown  ?  "  asked  Lord  Punjaub  with  his  mouth 
full  of  tiffin,  telling  the  good  news  to  his  aide-de-camp,  that  **  he  had 
managed  the  thing  with  Bodger,"  and  he  was  to  be  sent  home  officially. 

"  Now^'*  replied  the  young  soldier. 

"  Quite  right,  Brown,"  said  the  General ;  "just  like  me.  When 
Ellenborough,  who  was  a  dandy,  sent  me  to  Somnauth,  he  asked  Sir 
Mungo  Barker  what  I  should  take  with  me  for  outfit.  *  Give  him  a  tin 
pot,  my  Lord,*  replied  Sir  Mungo,  and  I  took  one ;  nothing  else,  I  assure 
you.  Brown."  And  the  General  blew  his  nose  loudly  in  a  yellow  pocket- 
handkerchief,  to  give  emphasis  to  his  discourse. 

**  Baggage  is  a  bore,  unless  it's  the  enemy's,"  observed  Comet  Brown, 
sitting  down  to  table  and  helping  himself  to  a  slice  of  York  ham  which 
is  a  part  of  the  usual  cooling  food  we  take  in  hot  climates. 

The  General  laughed  till  he  was  in  danger  of  choking.  ''  Enemies* 
baggage ! — damn  the  boy,  he'll  suflfocate  me, — loot,  eh,  you  mean  ?  " 

'*  Yes,  my  Lord,"  replied  the  youthful  hero. 
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'^  Ah  r*  cjaenlated  the  Cteneral,  suddenly  becoming  grave  as  an  owl, 
after  drinldng  a  large  glass  of  Madeira  enough  to  drown  a  weak  man's 
thon^ts.  "  I  sha'n't  be  lobg  after  you,  Brown,  "^^olet  is  to  take  my 
command  in  July,  which  is  only  a  month  off,  and  the  Indian  army  is  to 
be  amalgamated  with  the  Queen's  service.  This  is  what  I  have  worked 
np  to  all  my  life,"  added  the  General,  rolling  his  eyes  and  tongue  about 
solemnly ;  ''  for  the  Company's  officers  were  in  a  false  position  as  to  rank, 
and  I  am  glad  that  my  task  has  ended.  They  will  not  be  quite  so  well 
pleased  with  the  liberalities  of  the  War  Office  as  they  were  with  large- 
handed  ^  Old  John ; '  but  they  must  make  the  best  of  it,  and  console 
themselves  with  the  thought  that  gain  and  glory  do  not  go  together,  or  I 
for  one  should  not  be  so  well  off." 

"  There  are  exceptions  to  every  rule,"  answered  the  aide-de-camp 
readily,  and  he  smiled  so  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  he  really  thought  his 
General  had  earned  fortune  and  fiime  together.  There  was  not  much 
wonderful  about  the  fact  that  a  young  man  was  liked  who  could  imply 
admiration  so  delicately  without  giving  it  utterance.  Lord  Punjaub,  who 
was  very  simple  minded,  as  most  true  soldiers  are,  felt  the  subtle  tribute 
of  the  brave  youth's  honour,  and  colouring  to  the  roots  of  his  hair,  began 
to  bluster  something  about  it  being  a  hot  day  in  the  Hooghly ;  but  the 
careless  shaft  at  random  sent  had  gone  home  to  his  breast,  and  he  drew 
nearer  to  young  Brown,  taking  him  affectionately  by  the  arm. 

'*  You'll  go  and  see  my  nephew  at  his  place,  Beaumanoir.  It  is  a 
veiy  fine  place,  and  perhaps  should  have  been  mine  if  everyone  had  what 
belongs  to  them ;  but  I  am  quite  as  well  without  it.  I  have  made  my 
own  way  in  life,  which  is  better  than  picking  up  other  people's  leavings." 

The  aide-de-camp  nodded,  as  who  should  say,  I  should  think  so 
indeed ;  but  he  had  tiie  rare  art  of  agreeing  silently,  an  art  most  useful 
and  pleasing  when  practised  upon  age  and  garrulity. 

"  Yes,  Brown,"  spluttered  Lord  Puiyaub,  "  you  must  see  my  nephew. 
He  has  all  the  vices,  and  is  an  accomplished  nobleman."  The  General's 
hon-like  face  glowed  with  good  hmnour,  so  that  kind  words  bubbled  out 
of  him  like  water  from  a  spring ;  and  every  sentence  was  flavoured  with 
deep  hidden  thoughts,  as  water  is  charged  with  the  properties  of  the  soil 
through  which  it  passes  in  its  upward  course  to  air,  undergoing  some 
soch  transformations  as  the  voice  when  it  rises  into  meaning. 

"  I  have  all  your  private  letters  with  me,  and  shall  never  allow  them 
to  be  out  of  my  sight  till  they  are  delivered,  you  may  be  sure  of  that, 
my  Lord,"  said  Young  Brown,  showing  an  unfeigned  sense  of  the  im- 
pOTtance  of  his  trust.  It  was  important,  too,  though  only  the  loving 
scrawl  of  an  old  soldier  to  his  only  dau^ter.  His  pothooks  could  not 
have  been  very  well  formed,  for  his  right  hand  had  been  maimed  at 
Sofaraon,  but  sweet  girlish  eyes  would  brighten  when  they  saw  them. 

'*  Good  fellow,  good  fellow !  "  blustered  the  General,  patting  his  aide- 
de-camp  on  the  shoulder  as  if  he  had  been  ia  horse.  ''  I  am  sorry  yon 
won't  see  Amabel ;  she  is  with  the  Dowager  Marchioness  of  Newcomen 
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in  Ireland,  bat  I  sh|dl  present  yon  as  soon  as  I  eome  home,  and  tell 
Missey  to  be  on  her  best  behaviour.  Always  call  her  Missey,  Brown,  yon 
know,  because  she  pulls  my  moustachios  if  she  does  not  get  her  own  way* 
You  never  saw  such  a  tartar" — and  **  the  dear  old  boy  went  off  at  score, 
being  quite  inexhaustible  about  that  young  person  who  was  the  pride  and 
torment  of  his  life,"  said  General  Brown,  as  he  told  this  part  of  his  story 
one  day  at  Beaumanoir  to  the  present  writer,  whereat  his  wife  imme- 
diately pinched  him  and  ordered  her  hero  to  speak  more  respectfully 
of  her. 

There  had  been  another  parting  previously  between  Young- Brown  and 
the  Marquis  of  Kinsgear,  who  had  never  answered  to  the  call  of  bugle 
since  the  Nepaulese  spear  had  struck  him  down.  There  had  been  con- 
sultations between  the  most  eminent  medical  men  of  Calcutta  about .  his 
state  ;  but  they  could  arrive  at  no  other  conclusion  than  that  there  was 
a  lack  of  vitality  in  his  constitution,  and  then  it  was  remembered  that  his 
mother,  the  late  Duchess  of  Courthope,  had  died  early,  and  one  of  the 
Princes  of  Science  declared  that  long  life,  like  everything  else  worth 
naming  which  we  either  bring  into  this  world  or  which  takes  us  away 
from  it,  is  hereditary.  The  wounds  which  he  had  received,  though 
serious,  were  not  such  as  would  occasion  any  alarm  in  a  healthy  sutrject, 
being  but  flesh  wounds,  wherein  none  of  the  centres  %>f  life  were  con- 
cerned. Young  Brown  or  Colonel  Oakes,  or  even  older  men  —  Loid 
Ponjaub  or  General  Violet— would  have  shaken  them  off  by  the  sheer 
force  of  nature.  The  blood  of  the  Marquis,  however,  was  more  torpid 
than  theirs.  It  was  only  when  strongly  roused,  as  he  had  been  upon 
the  field  of  battle,  that  he  was  capable  of  sustained  physical  effort ;  so 
the  Prince  of  Science  shook  his  head,  and  although  he  maintained 
that  those  new  forms  of  life  which  we  call  death  should  never  display 
themselves  in  a  young  human  form,  yet  the  feeling  round  the  mess  table 
of  the  1st  Lancers,  as  week  after  week  left  the  Marquis's  place  still 
empty,  was  anything  rather  than  hopefuL 

Lord  Einsgear  himself  did  not  share  these  forebodings,  for  we  are 
very  seldom  conscious  of  the  nearest  approaches  of  death.  He  thought 
that  he  should  soon  be  well  again  when  he  got  back  to  England,  and 
could  continue  some  experiments  in  electriciiy  which  interested  him  a 
great  deal. 

**  Give  my  father  the  turquoises,  Brown,  that  Meerza  Ibraheem  sent 
me  from  Persia,  and  tell  him  General  Violet,  who  is  a  judge,  says  that 
these  are  of  the  purest  colour  from  the  old  rock.  I  have  been  promised, 
also,  the  pick  of  the  Begum's  shawls  when  the  *  loot '  is  sold,  for  Lady 
Overlaw ;  and  Willie,  try  to  like  my  father ;  I  want  you  to  make  Beau- 
manoir your  home." 

«A11  right,"  returned  his  brother  officer,  briefly.  ''His  Grace  is 
such  a  swell  that  the  best  I  can  hope  is  that  he  will  like  ms.  No  fear  on 
the  other  side,  you  know.  And  now  make  haste  and  get  well.  That's 
the  first  thing  to  think  about." 
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What  is  the  origin  of  evil  ?  That  is  a  qnestion  to  which  no  satisfactory 
•DBwer  will*  be  found  until  the  philosopher  of  Chamis8o*s  song  has 
letnit  how  by  twisting  and  taming  to  make  his  pigtail  hang  before  him. 
It  should  be  less  hopeless,  and  yet  experience  seems  to  prove  that  it  is 
ihnost  equally  difficult  to  find  tiie  explanation  of  certain  particular  evils 
which  stOl  afflict,  as  they  have  afflicted,  society  from  the  earliest  ages.  For 
how  many  centuries  have  people  complained  of  feminine  extravagance  in 
dress  ?  Did  the  complaints  begin  when  our  forefathers  first  substituted 
clothes  for  paint,  or  was  it  a  familiar  topic  in  the  prehistoric  ages  of 
the  kitchen  middens  7  The  lamentation  over  the  sorrows  of  house- 
keepers has  doubtless  lasted  for  an  equal  time  and  we  seem  to  be  no 
nearer  the  end  of  it.  Perhaps  in  the  good  old  days  of  slavery  the  ar- 
nogement  was  regarded  as  tolerably  satisfactory  by  one  at  least  of  the 
puties.  When  you  could  buy  a  man  for  a  trifle^  and  knock  his  brains 
oat  or  put  him  into  a  fishpond  if  he  showed  symptoms  of  insubordina- 
tion,  it  was  your  own  fitult  if  things  did  not  go  pleasantly.  A  servile 
TO  might  happen  now  and  then,  but  in  the  intervals  the  masters  should 
have  had  a  good  time  of  it.  Those  happy  days,  however,  have  departed ; 
one  man  has  been  pretty  nearly  as  good  as  another  for  some  generations, 
bat  we  are  beginning  to  look  back  with  fondness  to  the  relics  of  old 
foodal  customs.  The  complaint,  indeed,  was  flourishing  oyer  two  centu- 
ries ago,  as  we  know  from  the  familiar  old  song.  His  countrymen  fondly 
miembered  the  queen's  old  courtier,  who  kept  twenty  old  fellows  in  blue 
coats  and  badges,  and  were  scandalised  by  his  successor's  French  cooks 
ttd  valets,  who  approximated  to  the  modem  type  of  flunkeydom.  The 
Attached  old  servant  who  valued  the  honour  of  the  family  above  his  own 
comfort,  who  would  follow  his  master  to  death  and  to  exile,  and  who  in 
ntom  was  cherished  and  honoured  in  his  old  age,  is  rapidly  sinking  into 
the  traditionary  stage.  He  still  appears  occasionally  in  novels  or 
domestic  dramas ;  but  we  should  ask  for  him  in  vain  at  the  agency  of  a 
co-operative  society,  and  we  begin  to  regard  him  as  a  myth.  Caleb 
Balderstone  strikes  us  as  an  exaggeration  even  in  a  historical  novel,  and 
we  incline  to  think  that  he  would  be  a  bore  in  real  life.  The  maxim  has 
obtained  currency  amongst  masters  that  old  servants  are  tyrants  and 
noisances ;  whilst  servants  are  beginning  to  think  that  they  are  false  to 
their  ofder  if  they  stay  more  than  a  year  or  two  in  one  household.  The 
old  loyalty  and  the  old  spirit  of  protection  is  pretty  nearly  dead.  Here 
ttd  there  it  may  possibly  linger ;  at  rare  intervals  we  may  still  find  an 
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aneieni  nurse  who  has  presided  oyer  the  eradles  of  a  fitmily  and  become 
a  part  of  their  domestic  traditions.  The  si^t  of  her  may  suggest  to  as 
how  bmtal  mnst  be  the  temper  of  mind  which  has  converted  ''old 
woman  "  into  a  term  of  reproach,  and  may  sometimes  lead  ns  to  faney 
that  a  similar  relation  may  once  have  been  beaatifnl  in  other  cases.  Of 
course  that  is  all  foolish  sentiment.  There  is,  at  least,  mnch  to  be  said 
on  the  other  side.  The  serving  men  who  appear  in  oar  old  literature  are 
generally  of  a  dronken  and  disreputable  type,  whom  one  would  rather  not 
have  fixed  upon  one  for  life.  They  breathe  the  spirit  of  an  excellent  song 
in  one  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  plays,  with  the  characteristic  climax : 

Bat  I  would  be  in  a  good  house. 

And  haye  a  good  master  too ; 
And  I  would  eat  and  drink  of  Uie  best, 

And  no  work  wonld  I  do. 

Life  seen  from  the  kitchen  had,  perhaps,  pretty  much  the  same  aspect 
then  as  now;  though  the  ambition  involved  less  locomotion,  and  the 
horizon  was  generally  confined  within  the  parish  bounds.  Indolence, 
gluttony  and  selfishness,  indeed,  are  of  no  particular  age,  though  they 
find  different  modes  of  gratification.  And,  doubtless,  if  the  tie  was 
closer  the  service  was  rougher.  It  is  recorded  of  those  twenty  good 
fellows,  and  apparently  reckoned  amongst  their  virtues  that  they  never 
knew  what  belonged  to  coachman,  footman,  or  pages.  If  more  honest 
they  were  much  clumsier  than  our  friends  Morgan  and  Littimer.  In 
fact — and  this  we  have  lately  been  told  with  much  emphasis  is  the  true 
secret  of  the  difference — society  was  then  inadequately  differentiated. 
Now  differentiation  is  a  word  which  very  rightly  carries  with  it  a  certain 
scientific  prestige.  It  has  been  made  popular  by  one  of  our  first 
thinkers  ;  and,  when  we  hear  of  it,  we  are  fully  sure  that  a  reference  to 
the  inexorable  laws  of  political  economy  will  not  be  &r  off.  Whatever 
little  remonstrances  we  may  be  contemplating  will  be  summarily  knocked 
on  the  head  by  formulae  about  supply  and  demand,  the  wages  paid  and 
the  laws  of  population.  Differentiation  is  part  of  evolution,  and  evolu- 
tion is  the  great  shibboleth  of  scientific  reformers.  In  hoc  aigno  vinces  I 
Differentiate  and  all  will  be  well.  To  put  this  magic  formula  into  more 
commonplace  language,  we  may  say  that  the  change  which  is  taking  place 
in  the  conditions  of  service  is  only  part  of  a  much  wider  change  which  is 
going  on  eveiywhere  and  inevitably,  and  to  which  we  had  therefore  best 
submit  without  repining.  In  the  good  old  days  a  rich  man  who  wanted 
to  send  a  message  dispatched  one  of  his  blue-coated  followers  expressly  for 
the  purpose ;  the  poor  man  who  wanted  to  send  a  message  didn't.  In 
modem  times  rich  and  poor  alike  have  a  share  in  a  postman,  who  takes  all 
the  messages,  thereby  vastly  economises  time  and  trouble.  On  the  old 
plan,  the  private  messenger  was,  perhaps,  kicking  his  heels  in  idleness 
for  nine  days  out  of  ten,  and  when  he  took  one  letter  he  might  as  well 
have  been  taking  a  hundred.    On  the  new  plan,  the  public  official  is  kept 
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sieaclfly  at  work  and  snppUeB  a  thousand  wants  which  were  preTionsly 
left  tmsatiBfied.  Bo  far  we  are  much  better  off;  and  it  wonld  be  irreleTant 
to  say  that  the  old  servant  had  a  sense  of  loyalty  and  personal  affection, 
whereas  the  postman  takes  no  more  interest  in  his  employers  than  in  the 
lamp-posts,  except  for  a  spasmodic  outburst  of  sentiment  about  Christmas 
time.  Now,  it  is  suggested,  let  us  carry  out  the  same  principle  in  all 
matters  of  household  arrangement.  As  one  man  supplies  a  district  with 
its  letters,  let  another  black  all  its  boots,  a  third  brush  all  its  coats,  and 
a  fourth  cook  all  its  dinners.  Then  everything  will  be  comfortable,  and 
all  difficulties  about  service  be  finally  solved.  This  is  called  co-operative 
housekeeping,  and  co-operation  is  rapidly  becoming  a  kind  of  sacred  name 
with  all  reformers.  That  it  has  done  much  good  is  undeniable,  though  I 
will  confess  that  I  for  one  am  becoming  just  a  little  bored  when  I  read 
the  hundred  and  first  description  of  the  Eochdale  Pioneers ;  and  even 
that  I  am  not  quite  so  certain  as  might  be  wished  that  those  most  deserv- 
ing persons  have  succeeded  in  preaching  the  gospel  which  is  to  save  us  in 
this  nineteenth  century. 

That  the  process  thus  described  is  continuing,  is  likely  to  continue, 

and,   moreover,   that  it  may  be  applied  to   housekeeping  with    great 

advantage,  I  am  by  no  means  inclined  to  deny.    Whether  it  is  necessarily 

a  matter  for  rejoicbg,  or  a  process  to  be  pushed  on  as  fast  as  possible, 

appears  to  be  a  little  more  doubtful.    The  advantages,  indeed,  which  such 

a  system  holds  out  are  unequivocal.    No  reasonable  person  will  deny  that 

if  we  seriously  set  about  the  task  of  organizing  domestic  service  on 

rational  principles  a  vast  amount  of  trouble  might  be  saved.    At  first 

mght,  it  may  be,  there  is  something  rather  distressing  about  the  prospect 

of  possessing  only  the  tenth  part  of  a  cook,  and  waiting  to  have  your  coat 

brushed  till  the  servant  who  was  now  employed  at  No.  1  in  the  street 

should  work  through  all  the  intermediate  numbers  to  99.    But  when  we 

have  once  arranged  all  the  wheels  of  the  machinery  with  anything  like 

that  expenditure  of  ingenuity  which  is  applied  in  a  cotton  manufactory 

the  apparent  inconveniences  will  disappear.    It  is  easy  to  suggest  any 

number  of  expedients.    A  great  amount  of  labour  goes  in  an  English 

house  to  the  duty  and  disagreeable  task  of  preparing  the  fires,  which 

squander  so  rapidly  our  remaining  stock  of  coal.    In  an  American  house, 

where  saving  of  labour  has  become  a  pressing  necessity,  the  trouble  is 

minimised  by  a  simple  arrangement.    A  sbgle  furnace  is  lighted,  and  the 

rooms  are  warmed  by  hot  air,  which  can  be  admitted  or  excluded  at 

pleasure.    In  England  we  cling  to  the  belief  that  our  own  plan,  which 

means  exposure  to  any  number  of  cold  draughts  playing  about  our  backs 

as  we  toait  our  toes,  and  allows  us  to  move  through  all  climates  between 

our  kitchens  and  our  garrets,  is  healthier  and  more  comfortable.    However 

that  may  be,  it  is  clearly  more  laborious.    A  similar  principle  might  be 

earned  out  in  almost  every  department  of  domestic  life.    We  need  not  have 

fdmiture  specially  adapted  to  collect  layers  of  London  dust ;  every  separate 

fiunily  need  not  cook  its  own  chop  in  its  own  kitchen ;  and,  in  short,  we 
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might  in  time  arrive  at  a  consammation  in  which  the  chief  drudgery  of  a 
household  should  be  a  pleasant  occupation  for  a  gentleman  wishing  to 
get   an    appetite  for  breakfast,   and  meals  should  come  from  a  food 
manufactory  on  the  simple  summons  of  a  bell.    In  a  moderate  household  it 
may  now  take  half-a-dozen  people  to  do  the  menial  duties  necessary  for  a 
single  couple  ;  in  the  ideal  household  of  the  future  the  proportions  might 
be  reversed,  or  perhaps  one  servant  might  be  enough  for  three  families. 
The  figures  may  be  altered,  according  to  the  sanguine  disposition  of  the 
inventor  ;  but,  assuming  all  this  to  be  done  to  any  conceivable  degree  of 
perfection,  there  still  remains  a  question  or  two.     Co-operative  house- 
keeping, though  without  all  the  refinements  suggested,  is  by  no  means  a 
novelty.     It  is  carried  out  to  some  extent  wherever  there  is  an  inn.    The 
advice  comes,  in  short,  to  this,  that  the  family  of  the  future  is  to  live  in  a 
gigantic  hotel,  with  a  great,  and  as  yet  unimaginable,  number  of  labour- 
saving  appliances.    Possibly  we  kick  a  little  at  the  prospect.    We  re- 
member old  sayings  about  the  Englishman's  love  of  his  own  home,  and 
certain  taunts  which  we  used  to  throw  out  at  our  unfortunate  American 
cousins  for  the  demoralization  supposed  to  flow  from  their  hotel  life. 
Perhaps  it  would  have  been  more  reasonable  to  wonder  that  in  a  country 
where  a  servant  is  synonymous  with  a  newly  imported  Irish  girl,  and 
housekeeping  is  consequently  a  hardship  calculated  to  wear  out  nerves  of 
whipcord,   delicate  women  should  ever  submit  to  the  worries   and  toil 
which  it  involves.    And  when  we  reflect  that  as  labour  diffuses  itself  more 
equally  we  are  likely  to  M  into  the  same  condition,  we  may  admit  that  hotel 
life  may  come  to  be  the  least  of  two  evils.    Let  us  rather  congregate  in 
caravansaries  than  attempt  to  carry  on  the  struggle  in  detail  against  the 
irrepressible  menial.    Let  us  fairly  shake  the  yoke  off  our  necks,  and  let 
each  party  go  its  way.    The  desire  to  keep  up  a  separate  establishment 
for  each  family  is  merely  an  antiquated  superstition.  The  wish  to  exercise  a 
certain  influence  over  our  servants  is  a  relic  from  the  old  protective  system. 
Henceforth  the  man  who  blacks  our  boots  for  us  shall  stand  in  no  closer 
connection  to  us  than  the  man  who  turns  on  the  gas.     We  will  buy  our 
dinners  as  we  buy  our  coats,  and  have  no  more  pretence  to  keep  a  cook 
upon  the  premises  than  a  tailor.    Life  will  be  infinitely  easier  without 
aU  this  cumbrous  state  which  it  is  at  present  incumbent  upon  everybody 
to   support.     Why  should  every  private  gentleman  maintain  a  miniature 
court,  with  miniature  chamberlains,  and  masters  of  the  horse,  and  ladies 
in  waiting,  and  have  elaborate  rules  of  etiquette  devised  for  the  maintenance 
of  pomp  rather  than  for  the  supply  of  his  wants  ?    Are  we  not  inexpressibly 
snobbish  and  silly,  with  all  the  pretentious  apparatus  of  daily  life  which 
astonishes  foreigners,  and  forces  Englishmen  to  make  themselves  more  ela- 
borately uncomfortable  with  a  greater  expenditure  of  money  than  any  other 
civilized  race  ?  If,  in  order  to  accomplish  this  desirable  object,  it  is  necessary 
to  break  all  the  ties  which  at  present  connect  masters  and  servants,  is  not 
the  reward  worth  the  sacrifice  ?     As  it  is,  the  connection  has  become 
all  but  unprofitable  to  either  party.    The  servant  is  rapidly  becoming 
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tahamed  of  the  very  namei  and  the  master  has  ceased  to  feel  any  personal 
interest  in  his  dependants.  We  live  in  the  house  with  onr  fellow- 
ereaiores  in  plush,  and  scarcely  know  their  names ;  we  should  often  pass 
in  the  street  without  recognition  the  very  woman  who  has  laid  our  fires 
fat  months ;  they  and  we  are  in  hodily  contact,  but  live  in  two  different 
worlds  of  thought  and  feeling ;  we  read  different  newspapers,  go  to 
different  churches,  and  never  have  any  personal  relation,  except  of  a 
peeoniary  kind,  from  one  year's  end  to  another.  To  attempt  to  restore 
the  old  state  of  things  is  to  try  to  have  serfdom  again  without  its  costs, 
and,  in  short,  to  resuscitate  the  dead.  Why  not  snap  off  chains  which 
are  now  galling  because  purely  mechanical,  and  reposing  upon  no  genuine 
sentiment  on  either  side  ?  Let  us  pack  up  our  portmanteaus,  go  to  the 
nearest  hotel,  and  there  lead  simple  and  sensible  lives,  without  the 
vexations  and  weariness  of  flesh  which  result  from  a  mutually  false  position. 
So  iar  as  this  appeal  rests  upon  a  genuine  wish  for  greater  simplicity 
of  life,  it  deserves  f^  respect.  But  it  is  at  this  point  that  a  little  diffi- 
culty begins  to  intrude.  Are  we  so  clear  that  our  lives  would  be  simpler 
and  nobler  when  passed  in  hotels,  or,  if  you  will,  in  co-operative  clubs  ? 
We  should  be  set  free  from  a  certain  number  of  responsibilities  and 
bothers.  Might  not  our  first  step  be  possibly  to  plunge  inte  others  ?  Why 
is  English  life  such  a  complicated  and  cumbrous  business  ?  Is  it  not  that, 
for  some  reason  or  other,  we  are  desperately  inclined  to  be  extravagant, 
and  that  the  richer  we  grow  the  more  money  we  are  disposed  to  spend  ? 
The  increased  efficiency  of  labour  has  not  resulted  in  our  having  more 
time  to  devote  to  rational  purposes  and  refined  enjoyments ;  but,  at 
least  as  much  in  our  devising  new  methods  of  throwing  away  money 
senselessly.  Our  extravagance  keeps  pace  with  our  saving,  and  society 
has  therefore  grown  more  troublesome  as  it  has  grown  more  wealthy. 
Soch  at  least  is  the  doctrine  which  is  frequently  preached  for  the  benefit 
of  the  poorer  classes.  What  is  the  use,  say  people  who  pay  wages,  of 
doubling  the  wages  of  an  artizan  ?  The  only  practical  result  is,  tiiat  he 
spends  the  increment  upon  gin.  How  far  that  imputation  is  true  it  is  not 
for  an  outsider  to  say.  I  should  hope  that  part  of  it  at  least  may  be  set 
down  to  a  very  natural  desire  for  discovering  a  good  reason  for  resisting 
awkward  demands.  But,  whatever  its  truUi,  it  might  be  retorted  with 
Bome  plausibility  upon  the  classes  who  make  it  most  frequently. 

ITThen  the  alderman  became  rich.  Pope  may  tell  us  what  was  the 
result  in  his  time.  Sir  Peter  had  been  content  with  a  pudding  on  Sun- 
days:— 

Live,  like  yoniself ,  was  now  my  Iady*8  word, 
And  lo!  two  pnddings  smoked  npon  the  board. 

Human  nature  has  not  radically  changed  in  a  century  and  a  half;  and 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  it  in  most  classes  of  society.  An  increased  com- 
mand of  wealth  does  not  of  necessity  bring  with  it  an  increased  skill  in 
its  employment.    A  man  who  has  been  so  debased  by  extreme  poverfy 
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that  he  has  only  enltiTated  his  animal  appetites,  inevitably  regards  higher 
wages  merely  as  a  means  of  gratifying  them  more  folly.  A  gentleman  whose 
income  is  raised  from  one  to  three  thousand  a  year,  cannot  make  precisely 
the  same  error ;  he  cannot,  that  is,  spend  the  whole  entire  two  thousand 
exdosiyely  upon  his  stomach;  but  he  may  easily  discover  means  of 
getting  rid  of  it  not  much  more  elevating.  If  we  were  content  to  live 
upon  the  same  scale  as  our  fore&thers,  and  to  use  all  oar  surplus  means 
for  public-spirited  purposes,  or  for  refined  pleasures,  the  difference 
between  our  civilisation  and  theirs  would  be  much  more  marked  than  it 
is.  Unluckily  it  is  much  plainer  that  a  modem  gentieman  has  more 
luxuries  than  his  fctther  than  that  he  leads  on  the  whole  a  nobler  and  more 
intellectual  life.  Doubtiess  there  is  an  improvement  in  very  many 
respects.  We  are  not  so  coars^  in  our  tastes  or  so  brutal  iu  our  manners 
as  tiie  leaders  of  the  old-&shioned  school ;  but  perhaps  we  devote  nearly 
as  large  a  proportion  of  our  energies  to  mere  frivolities  which  do  littie  good 
to  ourselves  or  to  anybody  else.  And  therefore  it  is  less  necessaiy  to 
teach  people  how  to  grow  rich — a  lesson  which  they  are  perfectiy  well 
disposed  to  learn  for  themselves — ^than  to  teach  them  how  to  use  their 
wealth  when  they  have  got  it.  In  the  scientific  language  which  imposes 
upon  us  so  much,  integration  is  as  essential  a  part  of  evolution  as  differ* 
entiation.  In  simpler  words,  the  improvement  of  the  social  machinery 
must  be  followed  by  an  adaptation  of  our  old  instincts  to  our  new  posi- 
tion, or  the  total  result  will  be  decay  instead  of  development. 

This  question  of  domestic  service  is,  as  we  are  truly  told,  paii  of  a 
wider  change.  We  are  accustomed  to  lament  over  the  widening  gap 
between  different  classes.  If  in  old  days  a  bit  of  work  was  required  in 
your  house,  you  went  to  the  village  carpenter,  whom  you  had  known  from 
infiancy,  who  had  a  character  to  lose,  and  who  probably  stood  in  more  or 
less  of  a  friendly  relation  towards  you.  Between  you  and  him  there  was 
a  mutual  c(mfidence  which  was  some  guarantee  for  his  doing  his  woik 
honestiy.  Now  you  go  to  a  great  employer  of  labour  to  whom  you  repre- 
sent an  infinitesimal  unit  in  the  general  public.  He  sends  f<tf  a  man  who 
is  too  independent  to  care  much  for  his  employer  and  who  cares  still  less  for 
you.  He  does  the  work  or  scamps  it  according  to  circumstances,  and  the 
chances  are  that  neither  of  you  will  ever  see  the  other*s  face  again.  You 
gravely  complain  that  the  man  doesn't  take  a  pride  in  his  work  and  take 
occasion  to  lament  the  progress  of  socialism,  communism,  and  other  dia- 
bolical inventions  of  modem  revolutionists.  The  political  economist 
laughs  at  you,  and  tells  you  that  it  is  all  ovring  to  the  inevitable  progren 
of  differentiation.  You  might  as  will  complaru  of  the  rising  of  the  tide 
or  find  £Etult  with  the  procession  of  the  equinoxes.  Classes  have  drifted, 
and  will  drift,  further  apart  as  certainly  as  society  makes  progress,  and 
all  lamentations  over  the  process  are  simply  so  much  empty  senti- 
mentalism.  The  tendency  is  for  all  classes  to  become  independent  of 
each  other,  and  for  society  to  resolve  itself  into  a  chaos  of  disconnected 
units.    If  this  were,  in  &ct,  the  last  word  to  be  said  upon  the  sotgect,  it 
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most  be  admitted  that  the  prospect  would  not  be  enoooraging.  The  pid 
means  of  preserving  sympathy. between  classes  are  to  be  destroyed  and 
nothing  is  to  take  their  place :  the  world  is  not  approaching  a  millenniom 
bi^t  drifting  into  utter  anarchy.  The  political  economist  may  convince 
08  that  time  cannot  be  made  to  run  backwards,  but  it  will  be  at  the  price 
of  demonstrating  that  going  forwards  means  moral  deterioration.  Some 
tery  excellent  people  pretty  nearly  accept  that  conclusion.  As  they  watch 
the  disappearance  of  the  old  ties,  and  fail  to  see  any  adequate  substitute 
provided  for  them,  they  turn  pessimists  and  indulge  in  sweeping  denuncia- 
tions of  all  those  changes  which  are  the  texts  of  popular  orators  about 
progress.  Now,  pessimism  is  a  very  uncomfortable  frame  of  mind,  if  a 
too  complacent  optimism  is  apt  to  be  an  irritating  one.  To  avoid  it,  how- 
ever, we  must  believe  that  in  some  way  or  other  the  benevolence,  the 
loyalty,  and  the  sympathy  which  displayed  themselves  under  the  old 
system  will  not  be  destroyed,  but  find  new  and,  it  may  be  hoped,  more 
efiectiye  channels  for  uniting  themselves  under  the  new.  Differentiation, 
or  division  of  labour,  undoubtedly  brings  grave  evils  with  it,  unless  some 
compensation  be  discovered ;  and  it  is  not  likely  to  be  discovered  soon  if 
eveiybody  who  points  out  the  evils  is  denounced  as  a  foolish  Utopian  or 
a  hopelessly  retrograde  thinker.  It  is  plain,  for  example,  that  a  man  who 
passes  liis  whole  life  in  putting  heads  upon  pins  is  so  £Eur  in  an  inferior  posi- 
tion to  liis  forefather  who  could  go  through  all^the  processes  necessary  for 
making  a  complete  pin,  and  still  more  inferior  to  the  earlier  ancestor  who 
was  capable  of  providing  for  all  the  wants  of  a  simple  existence.  A  great 
many  more  pins  are  made,  as  Adam  Smith  veiy  properly  explained  under 
present  arrangements ;  but  that  is  a  very  small  comfort  if  each  of  the  pin- 
makers  is  to  be  a  mere  infinitesimal  wheel  in  a  vast  machinery  instead  of 
a  complete  and  independent  human  being.  A  society  composed  of  a 
million  people,  each  of  whom  is  a  mere  fraction  of  humanity,  is  a  less 
cheerful  object  of  contemplation  than  a  society  of  a  thousand,  where  each 
unit  has  a  fidl  chance  of  developing  his  faculties  to  the  uttermost.  The 
true  solution  can  only  be  realised  when  the  promoter  shares  in  the  general 
results  of  the  co-operation  and  can,  by  a  moderate  amount  of  labour,  win 
the  capacity  for  leading  a  rational  and  elevating  life  during  the  remainder 
of  his  time.  At  the  other  parts  of  the  scale  we  have  everywhere  a  similar 
result.  The  progress  of  scientific  knowledge,  for  example,  would  give 
small  cause  for  congratulation  if  it  merely  implied  so  vast  an  accumula- 
tion of  knowledge  that  each  thinker  could  only  have  an  infinitesimal  share 
of  it  to  himself.  The  modem  specialist,  who  is  familiar  with  the  structure 
of  a  particular  insect,  is  a  very  inferior  man  to  the  old  philosopher  who 
took  all  knowledge  for  his  province,  even  though  all  the  knowledge  of  that 
day  was  comparably  less  than  all  the  knowledge  of  this.  The  compensa- 
tion is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  science  has  been  so  far  organised  that 
each  thinker  may  be  acquainted  with  its  general  truths  as  well  as  follow 
oat  some  particular  branch  of  enquiry  to  its  furthest  ramifications.  The 
whole  field  has  been  mapped  out,  wMlst  plans  on  a  larger  scale  have  been 
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made  of  partienlar  portions ;  and  were  that  not  the  case  the  aoonmnlation 
of  knowledge  would  crash  the  intellect  without  enlarging  it. 

It  is»  however,  time  to  come  hack  to  the  servants,  from  whom  we  have 
been  digressing  pretty  freely.  The  division  between  masters  and  servants 
is  to  extend  and  widen,  like  the  division  between  labonrers'and  capitalists, 
or  between  rich  and  poor  generally.  We  are  no  longer  to  flatter  ourselves 
with  the  sense  that  we  are  patrons,  or  that  our  servants  are  dependants. 
We  are  not  to  extend  protection  to  them,  or  to  receive  loyalty  from  them. 
The  man  who  comes  to  clean  our  boots  is  not  to  enter  into  any  formal 
or  permanent  relation  towards  us,  but  is  simply  to  supply  bootcleaning  as 
the  shopkeeper  supplies  boots.  We  are  to  drift  together  for  the  moment, 
and  then  to  drift  apart,  without  any  obligation  received  or  contracted  on 
either  side.  Let  us  make  up  our  minds  to  it,  and  solace  ourselves  as  well 
as  we  can  in  the  bosom  of  our  families,  unless  the  family  too  is  to  become 
a  matter  of  temporary  arrangement,  and  all  human  organizations  to  bo 
mere  accidental  aggregations  of  independent  units,  combining  or  sepa- 
rating according  to  the  interests  of  the  moment.  If  that  is  to  be»  we 
must  submit  to  it.  Still,  to  take  this  process  by  itself,  and  to  assert  that 
because  it  is  taking  place  it  is  perfectly  right,  and  includes  all  that  we 
can  possibly  desire,  is  to  preach  mere  fatalism.  The  habit  of  expecting 
the  millennium  to  begin  every  moment,  or  of  professing  to  invent  an 
impromptu  Utopia  is  doubtless  a  mischievous  one,  and  can  only  lead  to 
disappointment.  It  is  idle  to  regret  what  we  cannot  expect  to  alter ;  but 
it  is  also  true  that  there  is  not  much  use  in  being  reasonable  creatures  at 
all,  unless  we  can  observe  the  bad  as  well  as  the  good  symptoms  of  the 
changes  that  are  coming,  and  seek  to  alleviate  them  by  any  means  in  our 
power.  And  therefore  admitting  that  the  relation  between  master  and 
servant  is  being  radically  transformed,  the  real  object  of  reformers  should 
be  to  take  care  how  the  transformation  may  sweep  away  as  little  as  pos- 
sible of  what  is  really  good  in  the  old  relation.  We  should  not  say, 
**  As  we  are  to  part,  let  us  part  as  quickly  as  possible,"  but,  "As  we  are 
to  part,  let  us  try  to  part  in  the  most  friendly  manner."  Moreover,  tho 
parting  is  not  likely  to  take  place  in  this  generation  or  the  next.  In  a 
good  many  years  to  come  there  will  be  domestic  servants  in  many  thou- 
sands of  families,  and  it  is  therefore  worth  while  to  enquire  how  the  rela- 
tion may  be  turned  to  the  best  account  before  the  inevitable  separation 
comes.  Simply  to  say  that  it  is  inevitable  helps  us  very  little,  and 
throws  no  light  upon  the  question  of  the  feelings  which  will  be  involved 
in  the  process.  The  whole  art  of  politics  consists  in  substituting  a 
peaceful  reform  for  a  violent  revolution,  and  the  same  p'roblem  is  usually 
proposed  to  the  humbler  reformers  of  our  domestic  institutions.  To 
attempt  to  lay  down  the  definite  means  by  which  this  should  be  effected, 
lies  beyond  the  province  of  an  outsider,  as,  indeed,  it  is  probably  beyond 
the  skfll  of  any  of  our  social  philosophers.  The  object  of  this  paper  is 
not  to  propose  a  solution  of  the  problem,  but  to  show  what  is  its  real 
nature ;  or,  rather,  to  urge  that  to  talk  about  the  inevitable  tendency  to 
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difBnrentiatioii  and  the  like  is  rather  to  shirk  our  reeponsibilities  than  to 
show  how  we  oan  most  effectoallj  meet  them. 

One  or  two  remarks,  however,  may  possibly  be  suggested  of  a  veiy 
gfineral  natore.  Let  ns  suppose,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  we  have 
entered  the  distant  Utopia.  If  we  could  realize  its  probable  character  a 
litUe  more  distinctly,  we  might  see  a  little  better  how  to  prepare  ourselves 
for  its  advent.  Lmtgine,  then,  that  we  have  all  taken  to  living  in  large 
hotels  oiganised  in  the  most  admirable  fashion.  The  machinery  of  life 
win  work  without  half  its  present  creaking  and  waste  of  usefiod  force. 
Ladies,  in  particular,  will  not  be  condemned  to  spend  whole  mornings 
in  eonversation  with  their  cooks,  or  in  looking  over  the  petty  details  of 
housekeeping.  A  great  deal  of  energy  will  thus  be  set  free,  which  at  pre- 
sent is  employed  to  no  adequate  purpose.  To  what  other  purposes  will 
it  then  be  applied  ?  The  answer  suggested  is  that  ladies  will  then  have 
the  professions  thrown  open  to  them,  and  will  be  lawyers,  physicians, 
and  professors.  Assuming  that  this  will  take  place,  the  difficulty  still 
renuuns.  Unless  crime  and  disease  increase  in  the  same  proportion, 
irhich,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  not  be  one  of  the  results  of  our  Utopia ; 
the  amount  of  employment  for  lawyers  and  physicians  will  remain  what 
it  was ;  and  for  every  feminine  labourer  a  masculine  will  be  displaced. 
Neither,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  need  we  accept  the  conclusion  that  all  the  freed 
energy  will  be  devoted  to  purely  selfish  purposes.  If  so,  we  should  be 
merely  substituting  two  puddings  for  one ;  and  life,  though  simplified  in 
one  direction,  would  become  more  cumbrous  in  others.  Charity  in  its 
present  form  is  of  course  to  be  discouraged ;  for  political  comments  have 
satisfactorily  proved  that  alms-giving  is  nothing  but  an  indirect  mode  of 
patrouising  public  houses.  Perhaps,  therefore,  it  may  be  hoped  that  in 
some  form  or  other  one  peculiarity  of  Utopia  will  be  that  in  some  shape  or 
other  the  rich  and  cultivated  will  employ  some  part  of  their  spare  ener- 
pes  for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  and  even  of  their  poorer  neighbours. 
Poverty,  indeed,  in  its  present  sense  will  in  due  time  be  abolished ; 
because  in  Utopia  nobody  will  be  naked  or  hungry,  or  if  any  people  are,  they 
wiU  be  treated  as  criminals,  and  sentenced  to  starvation.  The  claim  too, 
of  neighbourhood  will  lose  its  force,  inasmuch  as  the  relationship  be- 
tween different  persons  will  be  reduced  to  mere  commercial  transactions. 
We  must  not,  however,  look  quite  so  &r  ahead ;  but  may  assume  that, 
at  least  in  the  earlier  ages  of  Utopia,  there  will  be  some  people  poorer 
and  more  ignorant  than  others,  and  that  propinquity  will  occasionally  develop 
a  more  or  less  fi;}endly  feeling.  If  so,  the  benevolent  instincts  need  not 
be  abolished,  and  the  problem  will  be  how  to  unite  a  certain  amount  of 
kmdly  relations  with  an  absence  of  any  claims  to  patronage  on  one  side, 
or  any  admission  of  dependence  upon  the  other.  It  is  possible  for  grati- 
tade  to  exist  amongst  friends  without  infringing  upon  the  strictest  equality, 
and  if  we  gave  in  to  the  wildest  pretensions  ever  put  forward  by  one  of  the 
servant  girls  caricatured  in  Punch,  we  might  still  be  on  good  terms  without 
exeitmg  unpleasant  susceptibilities.    There  is  a  certain  ceremony  which 
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we  have  all  witnessed  without,  it  is  feared,  always  receiTing  an  impression 
of  due  solemnity.  When  the  servants  fall  in  to  family  prayers  in  solemn 
procession,  one  may  sometimes  fear  that  the  butler's  thoughts  are  running 
more  upon  his  plate  than  upon  the  passage  of  Scripture,  and  that  the 
cook  is  calculating  the  time  in  which  the  cutlets  will  be  spoilt*  But, 
without  dwelling  upon  discordant  details,  the  performance  suggests  that 
people  of  different  status  may  meet  for  certam  purposes  upon  terms  which 
are  not  degrading  to  either,  and  which  may  well  be  extremely  improying 
to  both.  Unluckily,  it  is  only  for  a  few  minutes  that  we  meet  upon  the 
common  ground ;  and  as  soon  as  we  cease  to  be  miserable  sinners,  we 
spring  up  with  remarkable  rapidity  into  the  stiff,  if  not  hostile,  attitude 
of  masters  and  servants.  One  set  goes  to  church  and  the  other  to  the 
meeting-house,  and  the  momentary  union  of  Christian  sentiment  appears 
to  be  little  bettw  than  a  hollow  kuce  between  mutual  antipathies.  In 
Utopia,  however,  all  these  jarring  sentiments  will  be  remedied ;  for  by 
that  time  we  shall  all  have  found  out  the  truth,  and  be  converted  to- 
whatever  is  the  reader's  form  of  opinion.  The  higher  ranks  will  be 
separated  from  the  lower  by  having  received  a  wider  culture,  but^  there 
will  not  be  a  total  breach  of  sympathy.  At  present  they  are  kept  apart 
by  a  gulph  like  that  which  intervenes  between  foreigners  who  talk  ^« 
ferent  languages ;  then  the  distmction  will  be  analogous  only  to  that  wlnoh 
divides  a  learner  from  a  master.  The  superior  will  be  able  to  say 
without  due  presumption :  I  have  had  greater  advantages  than  you,  and 
am  therefore  able  to  give  you  good  advice  or  useful  instruction  or'^to  help 
you  to  rational  modes  of  enjoyment  without  insisting  upon  obedience  to 
any  arbitrary  authority.  The  inferior  will  cheerfully  recognise  the  fact, 
and  be  glad  to  receive  friendly  assistance,  and  pay  for  it  by  honourable 
service.  Merely  to  indicate  such  a  relation  in  the  vaguest  way  is  to  prove 
that  we  are  indeed  thinking  of  Utopia,  and  not  of  any  social  condition 
hitherto  realized  amongst  men.  But  the  fiact  that  some  such  condition  is 
strictly  speaking  conceivable  if  indefinitely  distant,  is  enough  to  prove 
that  independence  need  not  necessarily  mean  hostility  or  even  indifference. 
No  living  person,  it  is  true,  can  look  forward  to  a  day  when  a  master 
will  be  to  a  servant  what  an  elder  brother  is  to  a  younger,  or  a  respected 
tutor  to  his  pupil.  We  have  some  difficulty  in  imagining  a  state  of  things 
in  which  a  rich  man  can  take  an  interest  in  his  poorer  neighbours  without 
dictating  or  bullying,  or  being  flattered  to  his  face  and  behind  his  back. 

But  difficult  as  it  may  be  to  .imagine  such  a  state  of  things,  and  hope- 
less as  it  may  be  to  go  any  distance  towards  realising  it,  that  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  not  endeavour  to  make  what  trifling  approximation  is 
possible.  And,  therefore,  as  it  seems  to  me,  the  real  object  of  reformers 
should  not  be  to  show  that  classes  are  drifting  further  apart,  and  encourage 
us  to  rcgoice  over  the  material  advantages  which  may  result,  but  rather  to 
tell  us  by  what  means  mutual  good  feeling  may  still  be  cultivated  under 
changed  circumstances,  and  a  friendliness,  degrading  to  nobody,  be 
substituted  for  the  old  relations  of  patronage  and  respect.    Surely,  with 
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an  the  desire  of  a  large  elass  of  charitable  personfi  to  be  ''  doing  good/' 
in  some  sense  of  that  very  wide  phase,  they  might  possibly  find  some  outlet 
fat  their  eneigies  in  good  offices  towards  the  persons  who  are  drifted  into 
a  temporary  relation  to  them,  in  the  shifting  sense  of  modem  society. 
We  are  an  very  anxious  to  take  part  in  grand  schemes  of  charity  which 
make  a  great  deal  of  noise  and  do  a  great  deal  of  mischief.  Some  ezpen- 
ditnre  of  ingennity  in  discovering  how  we  might  do  good  to  people  who 
fiye  in  the  same  honse  with  ns,  in  spite  of  all  the  jealousies  and  suscep- 
tifaifitiefl  that  have  been  lately  aroused  or  inherited  from  former  times, 
would  not  be  altogether  thrown  away.  It  is,  doubtless,  very  picturesque 
to  go  out  into  the  highways  and  hedges  and  give  money  to  paupers  who 
win  stm  touch  their  hats  and  make  curtsies  for  money ;  but  it  would  also 
be  of  some  practical  advantage  to  discover  means  of  knowing  something 
of  a  human  relation  to  the  people  who  are  so  much  to  us  and  yet  so 
strangely  separated  from  our  sympathies.  But,  perhaps,  such  a  suggestion 
verges  upon  the  Utopian. 
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AhI   swallows,  is  it  so? 
Did  loving  lingering  summer,  whose  slow  pace 
Tarried  among  late  blossoms,  loth  to  go, 
Gather  the  darkening  clond-wraps  round  her  face 
And  weep  herself  away  in  last  week's  rain? 
Can  no  new  sunlight  waken  her  again  ? 
**  Yes,"  one  pale  rose  ablow 
Has  answered  from  the  trellised  lane; 

The  flickering  swallows  answer  <<No.*' 

From  out  the  dim  grey  sky 
The  arrowy  swarm  breaks  forth  and  specks  the  air, 

While,  one  by  one,  birds  wheel  and  float  and  fly, 
And  now  are  gone,  then  suddenly  are  there; 
Till  lo  the  heavens  are  empty  of  them  all. 
Oh  fly,  fly  south,  from  leaves  that  fade  uid  fall, 

From  shivering  flowers  that  die ; 
Free  swallows,  fly  from  winter's  thrall. 
Ye  who  can  give  the  gloom  goodbye. 

But  what  for  us  who  stay 
To  hear  the  winds  and  watch  the  boughs  grow  black. 

And  in  the  soddened  mornings,  day  by  day, 
CJount  what  lost  sweets  bestrew  the  nightly  kack 
Of  frost*  foot  winter  trampling  towards  his  throne  ? 
Swallows,  who  have  the  sunlight  for  your  own, 

Fly  on  your  sunward  way; 
For  you  has  January  buds  new-blown. 

For  us  the  snows  and  gloom  and  grey. 

On,  on,  beyond  our  reach. 
Swallows,  with  but  your  longing  for  a  guide: 

Let  the  hills  rise,  let  the  waves  tear  the  beach, 
Ye  will  not  balk  your  course  nor  turn  aside, 
But  find  the  palms  and  twitter  in  the  sun. 
And  well  for  them  whose  eager  wings  have  won 

The  longed-for  goal  of  light ; 
But  what  of  them  in  twilights  dun 

Who  long  but  have  no  wings  for  flight? 

Augusta  Websteb. 
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When  he  was  a  very  litUe  boy,  Edwin  Landseer  used  to  ask  his 
mother  to  set  him  a  copy  to  draw  from,  and  then — so  his  sisters  have 
told  me — complain  that  she  always  drew  one  of  two  things,  either  a  shoe 
or  a  ennrant  pndding,  of  both  of  which  he  was  quite  tired.  No  wonder 
ihni  this  was  insufficient  food  for  the  eager  young  spirit  for  whose  genius 
in  after  life  two  kingdoms  were  not  too  wide  a  range.  The  boy,  when 
he  was  a  little  older,  and  when  his  bent  seemed  more  clearly  determined. 
Went  to  his  father  and  asked  him  for  teaching.  The  fiftther  was  a  wise 
man  and  told  his  son  that  he  conld  not  himself  teach  him  to  be  a  painter, 
thai  Nature  was  the  only  school.  Observation  the  true  and  only  teacher. 
He  told  little  Edwin  to  use  his  own  powers ;  to  think  about  all  the  things 
lie  saw ;  to  copy  everything :  and  then  he  turned  the  boy  out  with  his 
brothers — they  were  all  three  much  of  an  age — to  draw  the  world  as  it 
then  existed  upon  Hampstead  Heath.  There  seem  to  have  been  then, 
as  now,  little  donkeys  upon  the  common,  old  horses  grazing  the  turf  and 
gone,  and  chickens  and  children  at  play,  though  I  fear  that  now, 
alas!  no  little  curly-headed  boy  is  there  storing  up  treasures  for  the 
nse  of  a  whole  generation  to  come. 

Day  after  day  the  children  used  to  spend  upon  the  Heath  in  the 
fresh  air,  at  their  sports  and  their  flights,  but  learning  meanwhile 
their  early  lesson.  Their  elder  sister  used  to  go  with  them,  a 
yomig  mentor  to  keep  these  frolicsome  spirits  within  bounds.  One  can 
imagine  the  little  party,  buoyant,  active,  in  the  full  delightful  spring  of 
eariy  youth.  Perhaps  youth  is  a  special  attribute  belonging  to  artistic 
natures,  to  those  whom  the  gods  have  fiftvoured,  and  the  old  fanciful 
mythology  is  not  all  a  fiftble.  .  .  .  Some  boys  are  never  young.  When  I  last 
saw  Sir  Edwin  Landseer,  something  of  this  indescribable  youthful  bright- 
ness still  seemed  to  be  with  him,  although  the  cloud  which  dimmed  his 
liter  years  had  already  partially  fallen.  But  the  cruel  cloud  is  more 
than  half  a  century  distant  at  the  time  of  which  I  am  writing,  and, 
thanks  be  to  Heaven,  the  whole  flood  of  life,  and  work,  and  achievement 
lies  between. 

little  Edwin  painted  a  picture  in  these  very  early  days,  which  was 
ifterwaids  sold.  It  was  called  the  <'  Mischief-makers :  *'  a  mischievous  boy 
had  tied  a  log  of  wood  to  the  tail  of  a  mischievous  donkey.  The  little  donkey's 
head  m  the  South  Kensington  Museum  may  have  been  drawn  upon 
Hampstead  Heath — a  careful  black-lead  donkey,  that  cropped  the  turf 
and  k)oked  up  one  day,  some  sixty  years  ago,  with  a  puzzled  face, 
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Perhaps  it  was  wondering  at  the  size  of  the  artist  standing  opposite, 
with  his  little  sympathetic  hand  at  work.  The  drawing  is  marked 
«  £.  Landseer,  five  years  old."  This  little  donkey,  of  the  line  of  Balaam's 
ass,  had  already  found  out  the  secret  and  knew  ho^  to  speak  in  his  own 
langoage  to  the  youthful  prophet.  Our  little  prophet  needs  no 
warning  on  his  journey ;  he  is  not  about  to  barter  his  sacred  gift,  and 
from  Hampstead  Heath,  and  from  many  a  wider  moor,  he  will  honestly 
give  his  blessing  to  the  tribes  as  they  come  up.  The  tribe  of  the  poor; 
the  tribe  of  the  hardworking  rich ;  the  tribe  of  Manchester;  the  tribe 
of  Belgravia.  Which  is  there  among  them  that  has  not  been  the  better  fcur 
it  ?  There  are  other  sketches  in  the  frame  at  the  Kensington  Museum ;  a 
policeman  pointed  them  out  to  me.  <<  He  knew  Sir  Edwin's  pictures 
well,  and  his  sketches,  too;  why,  he  was  only  six  year  old  when 
he  draw  that  dog,**  said  the  policeman,  kindly.  The  dog  is  a  pointer 
curling  its  tail;  there  is  the  household  cat,  too,  with  broad  £ftce  and 
feline  eyes.  There  is  a  more  elaborate  sketch  done  at  the  age  of  fifteen, 
and  probably  representing  the  same  pointer  grown  into  an  ancient  model 
now,  and  promoted  from  black-lead  to  water-colour.  The  young  painter 
himself  must  have  been  near  starting  in  life  by  this  time :  bom  with  bis 
fairy  gift,  the  time  was  come  to  reveal  it. 

Little  Edwin  was  eight  years  old  when  he  first  engrayed  a  plate  of 
etchings ;  asses'  heads,  sheep,  donkeys  were  all  there,  and  then  came  a 
second  plate  for  lions  and  tigers.  He  was  always  drawing  animals. 
When  he  was  thirteen  he  exhibited  the  portrait  of  a  pointer  and  puppy, 
and  also  the  portrait  of  Mr.  Simpson's  mule,  <'  by  Master  E.  Landseer," 
as  mentioned  in  the  catalogue.  In  this  year  his  father  took  him  to  Haydon 
the  painter,  for  there  is  a  notice  in  Haydon's  '<  Diaiy  "  : — 

^<  In  1815  Mr.  Landseer,  the  engraver,  had  brought  me  his  sons,  and 
said :  <  When  do  you  intend  to  let  your  beard  grow  and  take  pupils  ? ' 
I  said,  <  If  my  instructions  are  useful  or  valuable,  now.'  <  WtXL  you  let 
my  boys  come  ? '  I  said,  '  Certainly.'  Charles  and  Thomas,  it  was  im- 
mediately arranged,  should  come  every  Monday  morning,  when  I  was  to 
give  them  work  for  the  week.  Edwin  took  my  dissections  of  the  lion,  and 
I  advised  him  to  dissect  animals  as  the  only  mode  of  acquiring  a  know- 
ledge of  their  construction. 

**  This  very  incident  generated  in  me  the  desire  to  form  a  school,  and  as 
the  Landseers  made  rapid  progress,  I  resolved  to  communicate  my  system 
to  others." 

In  1817  Landseer  exhibited  a  picture  of  '<  Brutus,"  the  family  firiend. 
After  <'  Brutus  "  comes  a  picture  called  <<  Fightmg  Dogs  getting  Wind," 
which  was  his  first  real  success.  It  was,  I  believe,  bought  by  that  firiendly 
umpire  of  art.  Sir  George  Beaumont.  In  1818  Wilkie  writes  approvingly 
to  Haydon,  saying :  <<  Geddes  has  a  good  head,  Etty  a  clever  piece,  and 
young  Landseer's  jackasses  are  also  good."  Most  of  these  fiicts  I  have 
read  in  a  helpful  little  biography  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum, 
which  contains  a  list  of  Sir  Edwin's  early  works.    The  list  is  a  marvel 
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of  length  and  indostry.  There  are  many  etchings  mentioned,  and  among 
them  <'  BeooUeetionfl  of  Sir  Walter  and  Lady  Scott."  When  Sir  Edwin 
gETe  np  etching,  it  was  Thomas  Landseer  who  engraved  his  pictures.  And 
here  I  eannot  help  adding  that,  looking  over  the  etchings  of  that  early 
time,  and  of  later  date,  my  admiration  has  not  heen  alone  for  Sir  Edwin, 
bat  for  his  brother*8  work  as  well. 

Haydon's  advice  about  depicting  lions  seems  to  have  stood  the  young 
student  in  good  stead.  There  is  mention  made  of  roaring  and  prowling 
lions,  of  a  lion  disturbed  at  his  meal,  on  a  canvas  six  feet  by  eight.  Haydon, 
as  we  know,  was  for  extremes  of  canvas  and  other  things.  I  heard  a 
philosopher  describe  him  only  yesterday  as ''  a  strange  medley  of  genius  and 
vanity,  of  high  intention  and  money  operations — a  man  who  did  good  work 
in  bis  time,  and  who  died  for  jealousy  of  Tom  Thumb.*'  Leslie,  in  his 
autobiography,  has  his  appreciative  word  for  Haydon :  ''  I  was  captivated 
withHaydon's  art,"  he  writes,  '*  which  was  then  certainly  at  its  best,  and 
tried,  but  with  no  success,  to  imitate  the  richness  of  his  colour  and 
impasto  ...  At  a  much  later  period  I  was  struck  with  his  resemblance 
to  Charles  Lamb's  '  Balph  Bigod,  Esq.,'  that  noble  type  of  the  great 
nee  of  men — 'the  men  who  borrow.'  I  even  thought,  before  Lamb 
declared  Fenwick  to  be  the  prototype  of  Bigod,  that  Haydon  was  the  man, 
and  I  am  not  sure  that  Lamb  did  not  think  of  him  as  well  as  of  Fenwick.  ^ 
AH  the  traits  were  Haydon's.  Bigod  had.  an  undeniable  way  with  him. 
He  bad  a  cheerful,  open  exterior,  a  quick,  jovial  eye,  a  bald  forehead,  just 
tooehed  with  grey,  cana  fides.  He  anticipated  no  excuse,  and  found  none. 
When  I  think  of  this  man — ^his  fiery  glow  of  heart,  his  swell  of  feeling — 
bow  magnificent,  how  ideal  he  was,  how  great  at  the  midnight  hour,  and 
when  I  compare  him  with  the  companions  with  whom  I  have  associated 
smce,  I  grudge  the  saving  of  a  few  idle  ducats,  and  think  that  I  am 
&Uen  into  the  society  of  lenders  and  little  men." 

There  is  a  sketch  in  Mr.  Symonds's  book  about  Ghreek  poets  which  also 
reeaUs  Haydon,  and  gives  us  a  classical  image  of  him  in  brazen  sandals 
and  purple  draperies. 

hi  1822  Landseer  received  a  premium  from  the  British  Listitution  for 
a  picture  called  ''The  Larder  Livaded."  In  1824  he  paints  the 
celebrated  "  Catspaw :  the  monkey's  device  for  eating  hot  chestnuts."  It 
was  sold  for  1002.,  and  would  fetch  near  8,000Z.  now.  Then  he  is  made 
A.IUL ;  and  in  1826  the  scene  changes  from  lions'  dens  and  monkeys' 
pranks  to  the  well-loved  moors  and  lakes — ^to  the  misty,  fresh,  silent  life 
of  tbe  mountain  that  he  has  brought  into  all  our  homes. 

Some  of  his  earliest  paintings  are  illustrations  out  of  Walter  Scott's 
romances.  He  loved  Scott  from  the  beginning  to  the  very  end  of  his  life, 
and  kept  some  of  his  books  and  some  of  ShfdLespeare's  plays  by  his  bed- 
side, to  read  when  he  could  not  sleep.  One  of  his  very  first  oil  pictures, 
bowever,  was  not  out  of  a  book :  it  was  the  portrait  of  his  sister  as  a 
fittle  baby  girl,  toddling  about  in  a  big  bonnet. 

There  is  a  pretty  little  paragraph  in  Leslie's  autobiography,  about 
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Landseer  after  he  became  a  student  at  the  Royal  Academy.  '^  Edwin 
Landseer/'  he  says,  "  who  entered  the  Academy  very  early,  was  a  pretty 
little  eorly-headed  boy,  and  he  attracted  Fnseli's  attention  by  his 
talents  and  gentle  manners.  Fuseli  wonld  look  round  for  him  and  say, 
*  Where  is  my  little  dog-hoy:  " 

The  few  words  tell  their  story,  and  at  the  same  time  reveal  the  kind 
keurt  of  the  writer,  who  all  his  life  seems  to  have  admired  and  loved  his 
yoonger  companion,  of  whom  there  is  frequent  mention  in  his  books. 
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<<  Art  may  be  learnt,  bat  can't  be  tangbt,"  says  Leslie,  as  the  elder 
Landseer  had  said.  <<  Under  Fnseli's  wise  neglect  Wilkie,  Molreadj, 
Etty,  Landseer,  and  Haydon  distingoished  themselves,  and  were  the 
better  for  not  being  made  all  alike  by  teaching,  if  indeed  that  conld  have 
been  done.*' 

Foseli's  system  seems  to  have  been  to  come  in  with  a  book  in  his 
hand  and  to  sit  reading  nearly  the  whole  time  he  remained  with  the 
students ;  and  here  I  cannot  help  saying  that,  notwithstanding  his  ]gentle 
vindication,  Leslie  himself  followed  a  very  different  method.  It  is  trae 
that  when  he  taught  young  painters  he  used  to  say  very  little,  but  "  he 
would  take  the  brushes  and  the  pallet  himself  and  show  them  a  great 
deal,"  says  his  son  George. 

It  is  now  about  fifty  years  since  the  little  dog-hoy  (who  was  only  some 
nineteen  years  old)  set  up  in  life  for  himself,  hired  a  tiny  little  cottage 
with  a  studio  in  St.  John's  Wood.  The  district  even  now  is  silent  and 
unenclosed  in  many  places.  In  those  days  it  must  have  been  almost  a 
country  place.  A  garden  paling  divided  the  painter  and  his  young  house- 
hold from  friendly  neighbours ;  and  Mrs.  Mackenzie,  his  sister  and  house- 
keeper in  those  youthful  days,  has  told  us  of  pleasant  early  times  and 
neighbourly. meetings  before  the  great  eddying  wave  of  life  and  popularity 
had  reached  the  quiet  place ;  while  the  young  man  works  and  toils  at  his 
art,  and  faces  the  early  difficulties  and  anxieties  that  oppress  him,  and 
that  even  his  fairy  gift  cannot  altogether  avert. 

In  one  of  the  notices  upon  his  pictures  it  is  said  that  as  a  boy  and  a  youth 
he  haunted  shows  of  wild  beasts  with  his  sketch-book,  and  the  matches  of 
rat-killing  by  terriers.  Cannot  one  picture  the  scene,  the  cruel  sport ; 
the  crowd  looking  on,  stupid  or  vulgarly  excited,  and  there,  among  coarse 
and  heavy  glances  and  dull  scowling  looks,  shines  the  bright  young  £aee, 
not  seeing  the  things  that  the  dull  eyes  are  watching,  but  discerning  the 
something  beyond — the  world  within  the  world — that  life  within  common 
life  that  genius  makes  clear  to  us  ? 

What  are  the  old  legends  worth  if  this  is  not  what  they  mean  ?  Oar 
Sir  Orpheus  plays,  and  men  and  animals  are  brought  into  his  charmed 
circle.  Qualities  delicate,  indescribable,  sympathies  between  nature  and 
human  nature  are  revealed. 

There  is  a  description  in  Nathaniel  Hawthorne's  Tran$formalioii  of 
Donatello  and  the  animals.  The  young  count  calls  in  the  forest,  filling 
the  air  with  a  modulated  breath ;  the  poet  describes  the  broad  dialect 
— broad  as  the  sympathies  of  nature — in  which  the  human  brother 
speaks  to  the  inarticulate  brotherhood  that  prowl  the  woods  or  soar  npon 
the  wing ;  intelligible  to  such  extent  as  to  win  their  confidence ;  and  then 
comes  the  description  of  their  answer : — 

''  Donatello  paused  two  or  three  times  and  seemed  to  listen ;  then, 
recommencing,  he  poured  his  spirit  and  life  more  earnestly  into  the  strain ; 
and,  finally — or  else  the  sculptor's  hope  and  imagination  deceived  him — 
soft  treads  were  audible  upon  the  fallen  leaves.    There  was  a  rustling 
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among  the  shrabbeiy,  a  whirr  of  wings,  moreover,  that  hovered  in  the 
air.  It  may  have  been  all  an  illnsion ;  but  Eenjon  fancied  that  he  conld 
diatingiiiBh  the  stealthy,  cat-like  movement  of  some  small  forest  citizen ; 
Uiat  he  could  even  see  a  donbtfol  shadow  if  not  really  its  substance.  £nt 
aU  at  once,  whatever  might  be  the  reason,  there  ensued  a  harried  rash  and 
scamper  of  little  feet." 

Some  such  art  as  Donatello*s  most  have  belonged  to  onr  Sir  Edwin. 

There  is  a  world  to  which  some  favonred  spirits  belong  by  natural 
ti^t ;  others,  more  distant  from  its  simple  inspiration,  want  the  interpreter 
who  is  to  tell  them  the  meaning  of  those  sudden  brown  lights  and  wist- 
fol  Ranees ;  those  pricking  ears  and  tails  a-quiver ;  those  black  confiding 
noses,  humorous  and  simple,  snuffing  and  sniffing  the  heathery  breezes. 
II  is  he  who  has  summoned  those  little  feet  for  us,  coming,  as  in  Dona- 
teUo's  charm,  suddenly  scampering  down  the  mountain  pass ;  we  seem 
to  hear  the  gentle  flurry ;  or  again,  we  are  on  the  mountain  itself ;  the 
figures  lie  motionless  wrapped  in  their  plaids,  the  stag  is  unconscious 
and  quietly  grazing,  in  branching  dignity ;  it  is  the  little  doe,  watchful, 
with  sweet,  up-pricked  head,  who  is  turning  to  give  the  alarm ;  or  again  it 
may  be  a  tranquil  mist  through  which  the  light  forms  are  passing ;  or  a 
stag  wounded  and  trailing  across  the  sunset  waters  to  die. 

Who  does  not  know  the  picture  called  <<  Suspense":  the  noble 
hound  watching  at  his  master's  closed  door  ?  The  painter  has  painted 
a  whole  heart,  tender  reproach,  silence,  steady  trust,  anxious  patience. 
The  theme  is  utterly  pathetic,  and  tells  its  story  straight  to  the  by- 
stander ;  the  door  is  closed  fast  and  will  never  open ;  the  frayed  feather  from 
the  master's  plume  has  fallen  to  the  ground.  He  must  have  been 
carried  by,  for  there  is  a  drop  of  blood  upon  the  feather  and 
another  on  the  floor  beyond,  and  the  helpless  tender  friend  has  been 
shut  out.  I  can  hardly  imagine  any  picture  more  tranquil,  more  pathetic. 
Who  that  has  ever  been  shut  out,  but  will  understand  the  pang? 

And  then,  again,  what  home-like  glimpses  do  we  owe  to  Landseer — ^he 
has  painted  warmth,  content,  and  fidelity.  Look  at  that  fireside  party;  the 
tender  contentment  of  the  coUey,  whose  fidthful  nose  is  guarding  the  old 
shepherd's  slippers ;  or  the  highland  breakfast  scene,  with  its  gentle,  almost 
maternal,  humours ;  the  blaby,  the  proud  mother,  the  little  fat  puppies  that 
are  a  pleasure  to  behold.  In  the  well-known  painting  of  the  **  Shepherd's 
Last  Mourner,"  the  pathos  consists  as  much  in  that  which  is  not  as  in  that 
which  is  there.  The  dog  with  silent  care  rests  his  head  upon  the  lonely  coffin. 
He  does  not  understand  very  much  about  it  all :  life  he  can  understand,  not 
death.  His  feeling  is  more  touching  in  its  incompleteness  than  if  he  could 
grasp  anything  beyond  the  present  strange  wistful  moment.  Is  there  aspira- 
tion is  such  a  picture  ?  There  is  natural  religion  most  certainly,  as  there 
must  be  in  all  true  nature.  No  saint  depicted  in  agony,  no  painted  miracle, 
could  give  a  more  vivid  realisation  of  simple  natural  feeling,  of  the  myste- 
rious love  and  fidelity  which  is  in  life,  and  which  the  very  dog  can  under- 
stand, as  he  sflently  watches  by  his  old  master's  coffin. 
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As  I  write  a  fnend  is  saying  that  some  people  eomplain,  and  not  with- 
out justice,  that  Landseer,  in  some  instances,  makes  his  animals  almost 
too  human.  The  picture  of  Uncle  Tom  and  his  wife  in  chains  has  heen 
instanced.  In  the  "  Triumph  of  Comus  '*  the  hlending  of  animal  and  human 
nature  is  almost  painful  to  look  at,  and  it  is  a  relief  to  turn  from  its  night- 
mare-like vividness  to  those  peaceful  cliffs  hanging  on  the  wall  beyond, 
where  the  fresh  daylight  comes  over  the  crisping  waters,  where  the  children 
are  at  play  and  the  sheep  grazing  at  the  cannon  mouth. 

One  can  recognize  in  some  of  the  earlier  paintings  of  Sir  Edwin 
the  impression  of  the  mental  companionship  of  those  who  influenced  the 
school  of  art  at  the  beginning  of  this  century.  Regarding  this,  the  school 
of  WiUde,  of  Mulready,  I  can  only  turn  once  more  to  Leslie's  tem- 
perate criticisms.  **  Every  great  painter,*'  he  says,  <*  carries  us  into  a 
world  of  his  own,  where,  if  we  give  ourselves  up  to  his  guidance,  we  shall 
find  much  enjoyment,  but  if  we  cavil  at  every  step,  we  may  be  sure  there 
is  a  greater  fault  in  ourselves  than  any  we  can  discover  in  him.*' 

We  do  not  lower  our  individuality  because  we  submit  for  a  time  and 
learn  to  see  life  from  different  points  of  view.  I  have  often  heard  my 
father  say  that  every  beginner  who  has  anything  in  him  imitates  somebody 
else  at  first,  and  a  true  and  original  worker  does  not  lose  but  gains  by 
merging  himself  for  a  time  into  the  spirit  of  others. 

The  school  which  preceded  Edwin  Landseer  was  a  placid  and  prac- 
tical school,  looking  for  harmonies  rather  than  for  contrasts,  somewhat 
wanting  in  emotion  and  vividness  of  feeling.  The  meteor-like  Turner 
blazed  across  the  path  of  these  quiet  students  without  inspiring  them  with 
his  own  dazzling  and  breathless  grasp  of  time  and  light.  Leslie,  writing 
of  art,  looks  back  wistfully  to  the  times  of  Stothart,  Fuseli,  of  Wilkie, 
Lawrence,  Etty,  and  Constable ;  but,  with  all  their  harmony  of  colour  and 
merits  of  natural  expression,  they  do  not  strike  the  human  chords  that  Sir 
Edwin  has  struck  in  his  highest  moments  of  inspiration.  This  much  one 
cannot  deny  that  his  pictures  are  unequal,  sometimes  over-crowded,  some- 
times wanting  in  tone  and  colour;  there  are  subjects  too  which  seem 
scarce  worthy  of  his  consummate  pencil.  His  very  popularity  is  a  hard  test, 
and  the  constant  reproduction  of  his  pictures  on  every  wall  must  needs 
blunt  their  fresh  interest.  But  this  is  hypercriticism.  How  many  blank 
front  parlours,  how  many  long  dull  passages  and  tiresome  half  hours  of 
life  has  he  changed  and  brightened.  Remembering  some  of  idiese  half 
hours,  one  could  almost  wish  that  none  but  pleasant  associations  might 
belong  to  those  familiar  apparitions  of  playful  paws,  and  trustful  noses. 
A  pretty  little  page  returning  from  the  chase  was  the  playfellow  of  our 
own  early  life ;  the  sun  fell  on  his  innocent  head  as  he  hung  on  the  wall 
of  our  high-perched  Paris  home.  Here,  by  a  foggier  fireside,  the  children 
grow  up  companionably  with  the  dear  big  dog  that  is  saving  the  little 
child  from  the  sea.  It  was  the  beneficent  painter  himself  who  sent  this 
big  dog  to  live  with  us  with  a  friendly  cypher  in  a  comer  of  the 
frame. 
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A  friend  baa  told  as  the  story  of  another  dog  bestowed  by  the  same 
kind  hand :  <'  About  ten  years  ago  Sir  Edwin  wished  me  to  keep  a  dog, 
thinking  that  when  I  came  home  I  should  not  be  so  lonely  ;  he  also  said 
that  he  wonld  look  for  one  for  me  himself.  I  told  him  that  my  business 
oecnpations  would  not  allow  me  to  give  a  dog  proper  attention,  and 
althoogh  Sir  Edwin  mentioned  the  subject  more  than  once  I  still  refused. 
Aboat  a  month  afterwards  he  came  to  dine  with  me  one  day,  and  when 
he  arriTed  he  brought  a  beautifully  finished  picture  of  a  dog,  saying, 
'Here  H.,  I  haye  brought  you  a  parlour  boarder,  I  hope  you  won't  turn 
him  out  of  doors.'  *' 

A  writer  in  the  DaUy  News,  in  a  charmingly  written  notice,  describes 
Sir  Edwin's  manner  of  working : — 

*'  His  method  of  composition  was  remarkably  like  Scott's,  except  in 
the  point  of  the  early  rising  of  the  latter.  Landseer  went  late  to  bed  and 
IMC  veiy  late^ — coming  down  to  breakfast  at  noon ;  but  he  had  been 
eomposing  perhaps  for  hours.  Scott  declared  that  the  most  fertile  moments 
for  resources,  in  invention  especially,  were  those  between  sleeping  and 
waking,  or  rather  before  opening  the  eyes  from  sleep,  while  the  brain  was 
wide  awake.  This,  much  prolonged,  was  Landseer's  time  for  composing  his 
pictures.  His  conception  once  complete,  nothing  could  exceed  the  rapidity 
of  his  execution.  In  his  best  days,  before  his  sense  of  failing  eyesight 
tod  the  rivalship  of  rising  pre-Baphaelite  art  aggravated  his  painful 
fastidiousness,  his  rapidity  was  quite  as  marvellous  as  Scott's.  The 
speed  was  owing  to  decision,  and  his  decision  was  owing  to  the  thorough 
elaboraticm  of  his  subject  in  his  mind  before  he  conmiitted  it  to  the 
management  of  his  masterly  hand."  The  stories  are  numberless  of  the 
rapidity  with  which  he  executed  his  work.  There  are  two  little  King 
Charles'  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  wonders  of  completeness  and 
masterly  painting,  whose  skins  are  silk,  whose  eyes  gleam  with  light. 
Ihey  were  said  to  have  been  painted  in  two  days.  I  have  read  somewhere 
ako  the  melancholy  fact  in  addition  that  both  the  poor  little  creatures  died 
by  violent  deaths. 

The  DaUy  News  quotes  a  rabbit  picture  exhibited  in  the  British 
Gallery  under  which  Sir  Edwin  wrote  **  painted  in  three  quarters  of  an 
hoar." 

The  first  time  I  was  ever  in  Sir  Edwin's  studio  was  about  twelve  years 
ago,  when  we  drove  there  one  summer's  day  with  my  frtther  to  see  a  picture 
of  the  <<  Highland  Flood  "  just  then  completed.  We  came  away  talking  of 
the  pictore»  touched  by  the  charm  and  the  kindness  of  the  master  of 
the  house,  laden  with  the  violets  from  the  garden,  which  he  had  given  us. 
Another  time  the  master  was  no  longer  there,  but  his  house  still  opened 
hospitably  with  a  kind  greeting  for  old  days'  sake  from  those  who  had 
belonged  to  him  and  who  had  known  my  fitiher.  We  were  let  in  at  the 
side  gate.  There  stood  the  great  white  house  that  we  remembered ;  we 
erofiied  the  garden,  where  the  dead  leaves  were  still  heaped,  and  some 
mist  was  hanging  among  the  bare  branches  of  the  trees,  and  so  by  an 
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entranee  lined  with  pietoreB  into  the  great  stadio  once  moroi  where  all 
the  memories  and  pietnres  were  crowding,  hanging  to  the  walls,  piled 
against  the  easels.  We  seemed  to  he  walking  into  the  shrine  of  a  long  life, 
and  one  almost  felt  ashamed,  and  as  if  one  were  surprising  its  secrets.  All 
ahont  the  walls  and  on  the  ceiling  were  time  stains  spreading  in  a  dim  veil ; 
he  nsed  to  say  that  he  hated  whitewash,  and  that  he  woold  never  allow  any 
workman  hut  himself  ahout  the  place.  It  seemed  to  me  at  first  as  if  the 
cloud  of  his  later  days  still  hung  ahout  the  room,  where  he  had  suffered 
so  many  cruel  hours ;  hut,  looking  again,  there  were  his  many  hright  and 
sweet  fancies  meeting  us  on  every  side,  and  the  gloom  suddenly  dispelled. 
Everywhere  are  heautiful  and  charming  things,  that  strike  one  as  one 
looks.  Perhaps  it  is  a  tender  little  calfs  head  tied  hy  its  nose,  perhaps  a 
flock  of  sheep  against  a  soft  grey  sky.  There  are  old  companions  over 
the  chimney.  Sir  Roderick  and  David  Boberts  looking  out  of  a  gloom  of 
paint ;  there  is  a  lion  roaring  among  the  rocks  that  seems  to  fill  the  room 
with  its  din. 

As  we  look  round  we  see  more  pictures  and  sketches  of  every  description. 
There  is  a  little  princess,  in  green  velvet,  feeding  a  great  Newfoundland 
dog ;  there  is  the  picture  of  the  young  man  dying  in  some  calm  distant 
place,  with  a  little  quivering  living  dog  upon  his  knee  looking  up  into  his 
face ;  near  to  this  stands  a  lovely  little  sketch  about  which  Miss  Landseer 
told  us  a  little  story.  One  day  the  painter  was  at  work  when  they  came 
hurriedly  to  tell  him  that  the  Queen  was  riding  up  to  his  garden-gate,  and 
wished  him  to  come  out  to  her.  He  was  to  see  her  mounted  upon  her 
horse  for  a  picture  he  was  to  paint.  It  seemed  to  me  like  some  fanciful 
little  story  out  of  a  fairy  tale,  or  some  old-world  legend.  The  young 
painter  at  his  art ;  the  young  queen  cantering  up,  followed  by  her  court, 
and  passing  on,  and  the  sketch  remaining  to  tell  the  story.  He  has  painted 
in  the  old  archway  at  Windsor  Castle ;  the  light  and  queenly  figure  is 
drifting  from  beneath  it,  other  people  are  following,  the  sun  is  shining. 
Many  of  these  sketches  are  hasty,  but  there  is  not  one  that  does  not  bear 
traces  of  the  master's  hand. 

We  all  know  Sir  Joshua's  often-quoted  answer  to  Lord  Holland,  when 
he  asked  him  how  long  he  had  been  painting  his  picture. 

**  Ail  my  life,*'  is  written  in  many  a  picture,  as  it  is  written  indeed  in 
many  a  face.  Take  the  likeness  of  Gibson,  with  his  keen  downcast  head, 
simple,  manly,  and  refined.  Is  not  his  whole  life  written  there  ?  With  the 
thrill  of  this  noble  portrait  rises  a  vision  within  a  vision  of  another  studio 
miles  and  years  away.  The  click  of  the  workman's  hammer  comes  echoing 
through  Boman  sunshine — the  marble  dust  is  lying  in  a  heap  at  our  feet 
— ^there  stands  the  sculptor  in  his  working  dress,  pointing  to  the  band 
of  colour  in  the  Yenus'  waving  hair. 

There  is  another  portrait  in  the  room,  to  which  the  painter  has  given 
all  his  best  and  noblest  work.  He  has  opened  his  magic  box — ^Pandora's 
was  nothing  to  it — and  there  stands  a  lady  with  her  child  in  her  arms, 
endowed  with  a  gentle  might  of  grace,  of  womanly  instinct  and  beauty. 
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The  baby's  little  foot  is  cangbt  in  the  laoework  of  the  shawl;  the 
mother's  faee  is  tamed  aside.  It  is  a  chanxiiiig  group,  refined,  fall  of 
sentiment.  But  for  all  women  Edwin  Landseer  had  this  coarteoas  feeling 
of  manly  deferenee.  There  is  a  Highland  mother  sitting  with  a  little  High- 
land baby  in  her  arms  among  limpid  grays  and  browns ;  there  is  a 
knrely  marchioness  with  a  dear  little  chubby  innocent-eyed  baby  upon  her 
knee.  It  is  all  the  same  feeling,  the  same  grace  and  tenderness  of  expres- 
sion. 

Buskin  describes  somewhere  the  attitude  of  mind  in  which  a  true 
artist  should  set  to  work.  Sham  art  concocts  its  effect  bit  by  bit;  it 
puts  in  a  light  here,  a  shade  there ;  piles  on  beauties,  rubs  in  sentiment. 
The  true  painter  will  receiye  the  impression  straight  from  the  sulDJect, 
and  then,  keeping  to  that  precious  impression,  works  upon  it  with  all 
his  skin  and  power  of  attention.  Anybody  can  understand  the  difference. 
Even  great  artists  like  Landseer  sometimes  paint  pictures  out  of  tune 
with  their  own  natures,  where  the  painter's  skill  is  evident,  and  his 
indnstij,  but  his  heart  is  not. 

But  here  is  his  heart  in  many  a  delightful  sketch  and  completed  work : 
— in  the  **  loveable  dogs'  heads,"  that  my  companion  liked  so  much,  with 
eyes  flashing  and  melting  from  the  canvas;  in  the  pointer's  creeping 
along  the  ground ;  in  the  sportsmanlike  eagerness  and  stir  of  the  **  otter- 
hunt  ; "  in  the  tender  uplifted  paw  of  the  little  dog  talking  to  Godiya's 
horse ;  in  many  a  sketch  and  completed  picture. 

When  Landseer  first  became  intimate  with  Mr.  Jacob  Bell,  he  was  not 
a  rich  man,  nor  had  he  ever  been  able  to  save  any  money,  but  under 
this  excellent  and  experienced  good  advice  and  management  the  painter's 
affiiirs  became  more  flourishing.  When  Mr.  Bell  died,  his  partner 
devoted  himself,  as  he  had  done,  to  Sir  Edwin's  interests.  The  little  old 
cottage  had  been  added  to  and  enlarged  meanwhile,  the  great  studio  was 
built,  the  park  was  enclosed,  the  pictures  and  prints  multiplied  and 
siMread,  the  painter's  popularity  grew. 

One  wonderful — ^never  to  be  forgotten — anight  my  fctther  took  us  to  see 
Bome  great  ladies  in  their  dresses  going  to  the  Queen's  fancy  ball.    We 

drove  to House  (it  is  all  very  vague  and  dazzlingly  indistinct  in  my 

mind).  We  were  shown  into  a  great  empty  room,  and  almost  immediately 
some  doors  were  flung  open,  there  came  a  blaze  of  light,  a  burst  of  laugh- 
ing voices,  and  from  a  many-twinkling  dinner- table  rose  a  company  that 
seemed,  to  our  unaccustomed  eyes,  as  if  all  the  pictures  in  Hampton  Court 
had  come  to  life.  The  chairs  scraped  back,  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  ad- 
vanced together  over  the  shining  floors.  I  can  remember  their  high  heels 
eUeking  on  the  floor :  they  were  in  the  dress  of  the  court  of  King  Charles 
n. ;  the  ladies  beautiful,  dignified,  and  excited.  There  was  one,  lovely  and 
animated,  in  ydlow ;  I  remember  her  pearls  shining.  Another  seemed  to 
us  even  more  beautifol,  as  she  crossed  the  room  all  dressed  in  black — ^but 
she,  I  think,  vras  not  going  to  the  ball ;  and  then  somebody  began  to  say, 
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'<  Sir  Edwin  has  promised  to  ronge  them/'  and  then  everybody  to  eall  oni 
for  him,  and  there  was  also  an  outcry  about  his  moustaches  that  '  reidly 
must  be  shaved  off/  for  they  were  not  in  keeping  with  his  dress.  Then, 
as  in  a  dream,  we  went  off  to  some  other  great  house,  Bath  House  perhaps, 
where  one  lady,  more  magnificently  dressed  than  all  the  others,  was  sitting 
in  a  wax-lighted  dressing-room,  in  a  sumptuous  sort  of  conscious  splen- 
dour, and  just  behind  her  chair  stood  a  smiling  gentleman,  also  in  oouit 
dress,  whom  my  father  knew,  and  he  held  up  something  in  one  hand  and 
laughed,  and  said  he  must  go  back  to  the  house  from  whence  we  came, 
and  the  lady  thanked  him  and  called  him  Sir  Edwin.  We  could  not 
understand  who  this  Sir  Edwin  was,  who  seemed  to  be  wherever  we  went. 
Nor  why  he  should  put  on  the  rouge.  Then  the  majestic  lady  showed 
us  her  beautiful  jewelled  shoe,  and  one  person,  who  it  was  I  cannot  re- 
member, suddenly  fell  on  her  knees  exclaiming,  ''  Oh,  let  me  kiss  it." 
Then  a  fairy  thundering  chariot  carried  off  this  splendid  lady,  and  the 
nosegays  of  the  hanging  footmen  seemed  to  scent  the  air  as  the  equipage 
drove  off  under  the  covered  way.  Perhaps  all  this  is  only  a  dream,  but  I 
think  it  is  true :  for  there  was  again  a  third  house  where  we  found  more 
pictures  alive,  two  beautiful  young  pictures  and  their  mother,  for  whom  a 
parcel  was  brought  in  post-haste  containing  a  jewel  all  dropping  with 
pearls.  Events  seem  so  vivid  when  people  are  nameless,  are  only  ileuses 
not  lives,  when  all  life  is  an  impression.  That  evening  was  always  the 
nearest  approach  to  a  live  fairy  tale  that  we  ever  lived,  and  that  ball  more 
brilliant  than  any  we  ever  beheld. 

No  wonder  Edwin  Landseer  liked  the  society  of  these  good-natured 
and  splendid  people,  and  no  wonder  they  liked  his.  To  be  a  delightful 
companion  is  in  itself  no  small  gift.  Edwin  Landseer's  company  was  a 
wonder  of  charming  gaiety.  I  have  heard  my  &ther  speak  of  it  with  the 
pride  he  used  to  ti^e  in  the  gifts  of  others. 

I  see  a  note  about  nothing  at  all  lying  on  the  table,  which  a  Mend 
has  sent  among  some  others  of  sadder  import ;  but  it  seems  to  give  a 
picture  of  a  day's  work,  written  as  it  is  with  <<  the  palette  in  the  other 
hand,"  at  the  time  of  Sir  Edwin's  health  of  labour  and  popularity. 

''  I  shall  like  to  be  scolded  by  you,"  he  writes.  «  This  eve  I  dine 
with  Lord  Hardinge,  and  have  to  go  to  Lord  Londesborough's  after  the 
banquet,  and  then  to  come  back  here  to  B.  A.  Leslie,  who  has  a  fomily 
hop— which  I  am  afraid  vnU  entirely  fill  up  my  time,  otherwise  I  should 
have  been  delighted  to  say  yes.    Pray  give  me  another  opportunity* 

**  Written,  with  my  palette  in  the  other  hand,  in  honest  hurry." 

Perhaps  Edwin  Landseer  wm  the  first  among  modem  painters  who 
restored  the  old  traditions  of  a  certain  sumptuous  habit  of  living  and 
association  with  great  persons.  The  charm  of  manner  of  which  kind  Leslie 
spoke  put  him  at  ease  in  a  world  where  charm  of  manner  is  not  without 
its  influence,  and  where  his  brilliant  gifts  and  high-minded  scrupulous 
spirit  made  him  deservedly  loved,  trusted,  and  popular.  To  artistic  natures 
especially,  there  is  something  almost  irresistible  in  the  attraction  of  beauty 
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and  calm  leisure,  refinement.  They  seem  to  say  more  perhaps  than  such 
things  are  really  worth  m  themselves — a  lovely  marchioness  leaving  her 
world  of  brilliant  conversation  and  well-mbbed  plate  and  beaatifdlly 
dressed  companions  of  high  rank  to  devote  herself  to  a  little  baby,  or  to 
tend  some  gentle  home  affection,  is  certainly  a  more  attractive  impersona- 
tion of  domesticity  than  the  worried  and  nntidy  mater&milias  in  the 
Bobnrban  villa  who  has  been  wearily  and  ignobly  straggling  with  a  maid- 
of-aU-worky  and  whose  way  of  loving  and  power  of  a£fection  is  so 
honied  and  distracted  by  economies  of  every  sort. 

Lords  and  ladies  have  to  thank  the  intellectual  classes  for  many  of  the 
things  that  make  their  homes  delightfiil  and  complete  :  for  the  noble  pic- 
tares  on  their  walls,  the  books  that  speak  to  them,  the  arts  that  move 
them ;  and,  perhaps,  the  intelligent  classes  might  in  their  torn  learn  to 
adom  their  own  homes  with  something  of  the  living  art  which  belongs 
to  many  of  these  well  bred  people,  who  sometimes  win  the  best  loved  of 
the  workers  away  from  their  companions  and  make  them  welcome.  No 
wonder  that  men  not  otherwise  absorbed  by  home  ties  are  delighted 
and  charmed  by  a  sense  of  artistic  fitness  and  tranqnility,  which  snrely 
mi^t  be  more  widely  spread,  by  a  certain  gentleness  and  deference  that 
often  strike  one  as  wanting  among  many  good,  wise,  and  true  hearted 
people,  who  might  with  advantage  improve  their  own  manner  and  their 
wives*  happiness  by  some  admixture  of  chivalry  in  the  round  of  their 
honest  hard-working  existence. 

A  fijend  has  sent  me  the  following  pages,  which  describe  Sir  Edwin  at 
this  tune,  and  I  cannot  do  better  than  give  them  here  as  they  have  come 
to  me. 

« <  The  world  knows  nothing  of  its  greatest  men,*  was  not  applicab 
to  Landseer.  Though  not  one  of  its  greatest  men,  he  was  a  man  of 
acknowledged  genius,  and  was  courted,  admired,  made  much  of,  by  all 
who  knew  him.  '  Landseer  will  be  with  us,'  was  held  out  as  an  in- 
dncement  to  join  many  a  social  board,  where  his  wit,  gaiety,  and  peculiar 
powers  of  mimicry  rendered  him  a  delightful  guest.  But  I  am  speaking  o 
him  as  he  appeared  before  the  fine  spirit  was  darkened  by  one  of  the 
heaviest  of  calamities  I 

"Landseer's  perceptions  of  character  were  remarkably  acute.  Not 
only  did  he  know  what  was  passing  in  the  hearts  of  dogs,  but  he  could 
read  pretty  closely  into  those  of  men  and  women  also.  The  love  of 
truth  was  an  instinct  with  him ;  his  common  phrase  about  those  he 
estimated  highly  was  that  *  they  had  the  true  ring.'  This  was  most 
applicable  to  himself ;  there  was  no  alloy  in  his  metal ;  he  was  true  to 
himself  and  to  others.  This  was  proved  in  many  passages  of  his  life, 
when  nearly  submerged  by  those  disappointments  and  troubles  which 
are  more  especially  felt  by  sensitive  organizations  such  as  that  which  it  was 
his  fortune — or  misfortune — to  possess.  It  was  a  pity  that  Landseer,  who 
might  have  done  so  much  for  the  good  of  animal-kind,  never  wrote  on 
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the  saljjeoi  of  their  treatment.  He  had  a  strong  feeling  against  the  'voLy 
some  dogs  are  tied  np,  only  allowed  their  freedom  now  and  then.  He 
nsed  to  say  a  man  would  fiEure  better  tied  np  than  a  dog,  because  the 
former  can  take  his  coat  off,  but  a  dog  lives  in  his  for  eyer.  He  declared 
a  tied-up  dog,  without  daily  exercise,  goes  mad,  or  dies,  in  three  years. 
His  wonderful  power  over  dogs  is  well  known.  An  illustrious  lady  aaked 
him  how  it  was  that  he  gained  this  knowledge.  *  By  peeping  into  ^letc 
hearts,  ma'am,'  was  his  answer.  I  remember  once  being  wonderfnllj 
struck  with  the  mesmeric  attraction  he  possessed  with  them.  A  large 
party  of  his  friends  were  with  him  at  his  house  in  St.  John's  Wood  ;  his 
servant  opened  the  door ;  three  or  four  dogs  rushed  in,  one  a  veiy  fierce- 
looking  mastiff.  We  ladies  recoiled,  but  there  was  no  fear ;  the  creature 
bounded  up  to  Landseer,  treated  him  like  an  old  friend,  with  mosi 
expansive  demonstrations  of  delight.  Some  one  remarking  '  how  fond 
the  dog  seemed  of  him,'  he  said,  *  I  never  saw  it  before  in  my  life.' 

«  Would  that  horse-trainers  could  have  learnt  from  him  how  horses 
could  be  broken  in  or  trained  more  easily  by  kindness  than  by  craelty. 
Once  when  visiting  him  he  came  in  from  his  meadow  looking  some'wliat 
dishevelled  and  tired.  '  What  have  you  been  doing  ?  '  we  asked  him. 
*  Only  teaching  some  horses  tricks  for  Astley's,  and  here  is  my  whip,'  he 
said,  showing  us  a  piece  of  sugar  in  his  hand.  He  said  that  breaking-in 
horses  meant  more  often  breaking  their  hearts,  and  robbing  them  of  all 
their  spirit. 

**  Innumerable  are  the  instances,  if  I  had  the  space,  I  could  give  yon 
of  his  kind  and  wise  laws  respecting  the  treatment  of  the  animal  world, 
and  it  is  a  pity  they  are  not  preserved  for  the  large  portion  of  the  world 
who  love,  and  wish  to  ameliorate,  the  condition  of  their  *  poorrelattons.* 

''There  were  few  studios  formerly  more  charming  to  visit  than 
Landseer's.  Besides  the  genial  artist  and  his  beautiful  pictures,  the 
habitues  of  his  workshop  (as  he  called  it)  belonged  to  the  elite  of  London 
society,  especially  the  men  of  wit  and  distinguished  talents — ifone  more 
often  there  than  D'Orsay,  with  his  good-humoured  face,  his  ready  wit,  and 
delicate  flattery.  '  Landseer,'  he  would  call  out  at  his  entrance,  *  keep 
the  dogs  off  me '  (the  painted  ones),  '  I  want  to  come  in,  and  some  of  them 
will  bite  me — and  that  fellow  in  de  comer  is  growling  furiously.'  Another 
day  he  seriously  asked  me  for  a  pin,  and  when  I  presented  it  to  hint  and 
wished  to  know  why  he  wanted  it,  he  replied,  *  to  take  de  thorn  out  of 
dat  dog's  foot ;  do  you  not  see  what  pain  he  is  in  ? '  I  never  look  at 
the  picture  now  without  this  other  picture  rising  before  me.  Then  there 
was  Mulready,  still  looking  upon  Landseer  as  the  young  student,  and 
fearing  that  all  this  incense  would  spoil  him  for  future  work;,  and 
Fonblanque,  who  maintained  from  first  to  last  that  he  was  on  the  top 
rung  of  the  ladder,  and  when  at  the  exhibition  of  some  of  Landseer's 
later  works,  he  heard  it  said,  <  They  were  not  equal  to  his  former  ones,*  he 
exclaimed  in  his  own  happy  manner,  *  It  is  hard  upon  Landseer  to  flog 
him  with  his  own  laurels.' 
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^'Baty  dear  A ,  lunezoeeding  the  limits  of  a  letter;  yon  asked  me 

to  write  B€mB  ai  my  impressioiis  about  Landseer,  and  I  am  sore  you  and 
all  hiBfinends  will  forgive  me  for  being  verbose  when  recalling,  not  only 
the  great  gifts,  bat  delightfol  qualities  of  our  lost  friend.'* 

Here  is  one  of  his  early  letters  to  this  lady : — 

"February  2, 1856. 

'*  Dear , — ^I  most  not  allow  more  time  to  vanish  without  tl^Anlnng 

you  for  that  old  friendly  note  of  yours,  re-read  some  days  ago.  I  fully 
expected  to  thank  you  personally  on  Wednesday  last,  only  it  was  the 
wrong  eve.  I  am  sure  that  you  will  be  pleased  to  hear  that  my  brother 
Ghurles  is  so  muoh  better.  The  seaside  has  put  him  on  his  legs  again. 
When  are  you  to  be  at  home  ?  Bemember  me  to  Mr.  Oraufnrd  and  his 
darling  daughter. 

«  Believe  me  gratefriUy  and  sincerely  yours." 

«<  My  worn-out  old  pencil  will  work  with  friendly  gladness  in  an  old 
friend's  service,"  he  writes  to  my  &ther,  who  had  asked  him  to  draw  a 
sketdi  for  the  CJomhiU  Magazine.  Elsewhere  will  be  read  the  focsimile 
of  a  second  letter  he  sent  him  on  the  same  sulject. 

Some  years  after : — 

**  I  quite  forgot  that  I  dined  with  a  group  of  doctors  (a  committee)  at 
two  o'clock.  B.  A.  business  after  dinner.  This  necessity  prevents  me 
kissing  hands  before  your  departure.  Don't  become  too  Italian ;  don't 
speak  broken  English  to  your  old  friends  on  your  return  to  our  village, 
where  you  will  find  no  end  of  us  charmed  to  have  you  back  again ;  and 
amongst  them,  let  me  say,  you  wiU  find  old  E.  L.  sincerely  glad  to  see 
his  unvarying  E.  P.  once  more  by  that  old  fire-side." 

So  he  writes  in  *68  to  the  friend  to  whom  I  owe  the  notes  already 
given  here.  There  is  the  *'  true  ring,"  as  he  himself  says,  in  these  faith- 
ful greetings  continued  through  a  lifetime.  And  now  that  the  life  is 
over,  the  friend  still  seems  there,  and  his  hand  stretches  faithfully  from 
the  Htile  blue  page. 

He  writes  again  September  2,  1864 : — 

<<  Do  you  think  you  could  bring  Mrs.  Brookfield  to  my  lion  studio 
to-minrrow  between  five  and  six  o'clock  ?  I  have  forgotten  her  address,  or 
would  not  trouble  you.  Have  you  still  got  that  cruel  dagger  in  your 
sleeve  ?  If  you  can  also  lasso  my  friend  Brookfield  I  shall  be  grateful, 
and  beg  you  to  believe  me  your  used  up  old  friend,  "  E.  L." 

A  little  later  I  find  a  note  written  in  better  spirits.  His  work  is  done, 
and  those  great  over-weighing  sphinxes  are  no  longer  upon  his  mind. 
"The  colossal  clay,"  he  says,  **iB  now  in  Baron  Marochetti's  hands, 
easting  in  metal.  When  No.  2  is  in  a  respectable  condition  remind  me 
of  Colonel  Hamley's  kind  and  highly  flattering  desire  to  see  my  efforts. 
We  can,  on  the  8rd,  discuss  pictures,  lions,  and  friends. 

**  Your's  always,  E.  L." 
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What  efforts  his  work  had  cost  hun,  and  what  a  price  he  paid  for  that 
which  he  achieved,  may  be  gathered  from  a  letter  to  another  correspondent, 
which  was  written  about  this  time : — 

''Dear  H.,"  he  says,  ''I  am  much  surprised  by  your  note.  The 
plates,  large  vignettes,  are  all  the  same  size.  The  sketches  from  which 
they  were  engraved  for  the  deer  stalking  work  being  done  in  a  sketch- 
book of  a  particular  shape  and  size.  Those  of  the  0  form  aU  the  same, 
as  also  the  others.  I  have  got  quite  trouble  enough ;  ten  or  twelve 
pictures  about  which  I  am  tortured,  and  a  large  national  monument  to 
complete.  ...  If  I  am  bothered  about  everything  and  anything,  no 
matter  what,  I  know  my  head  will  not  stand  it  much  longer." 

''I  cannot  even  leave  off  to  read  Gosling*s  letter,*'  he  says,  writing  to 
this  same  T.  H.  ''If  you  will  call  at  three  you  will  find  me."  Then 
again,  in  another  note,  "  Have  the  kindness  to  read  the  enclosed.  Per- 
haps you  could  kindly  call  on  the  party."  Then  comes,  "  the  matter 
which  you  are  kind  enough  to  express  willingness  to  look  into ;  "  it  is 
one  long  record  of  good  advice  rendered  and  gratitude  freely  given. 
Elsewhere  Landseer  writes  to  this  same  correspondent.  "I  have  just 
parted  from  your  friend  P.  He  strongly  urged  me  going  to  45, 
where  I  have  been  so  kindly  received  of  late.  I  told  him  you  were  an 
object  for  plunder  in  this  world,  and  that  I  was  ashamed  of  living  on  yon 
as  others  do."  This  letter  is  written  in  a  state  of  nervous  irritation  which 
is  very  painful ;  he  wishes  to  make  changes  in  his  house  ;  to  build,  to  alter 
the  arrangements ;  he  does  not  know  what  to  decide  or  where  to  go ;  the 
struggle  of  an  over- wrought  mind  is  beginning  to  tell.  It  is  the  penalty 
some  men  must  pay  for  their  gifts ;  but  some  generous  souls  may  not 
think  the  price  of  a  few  weary  years  too  great  for  a  life  of  useful  and 
ennobling  work. 

The  letters  grow 'sadder  and  more  sad  as  time  goes  on.  Miss  Landseer 
has  kindly  sent  me  some,  written  to  her  between  1866  and  1869.  The 
first  is  written  from  abroad : — 

"  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  return,  to  face  the  ocean !  The 
weather  is  unfriendly — ^sharp  wind  and  spiteful  rain.  There  is  no  denying 
the  &ct,  since  my  arrival  and  during  my  sojourn  here  I  have  been  less 
well.  The  doctors  keep  on  saying  it  is  on  the  nerves ;  hereafter  thoy 
may  be  found  to  be  in  error.  Kind  Lady  E.  Peel  keeps  on  writing  for 
me  to  go  to  Villa  Lammermoor,  and  says  she  will  undertake  my  recoveiy. 
I  desire  to  get  home.  With  this  feeling,  I  am  to  leave  this  to-morrow, 
pass  some  hours  in  Paris  (with  W.  B.,  in  a  helpless  state  of  ignorance  of 
the  French  language) ;  take  the  rail  to  Calais  at  night,  if  it  does  not  blow 
cats  and  dogs ;  take  the  vessel  to  Dover ;  hope  to  be  home  on  the  6tfa 
before  two  o'clock.  If  C.  L.  had  started  to  come  here  he  might  have 
enjoyed  unlimmitted  amusement  and  novelty.  B.  M.  and  I  wrote  to  that 
effect ;  he  leaving  on  Sunday  night ....  would  have  found  me  and  B. 
M.  waiting  his  arrival  to  bring  him  here  to  dinner." 
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The  next  is  a  letter  from  Balmoral,  dated  Jane  1867:  — 
"  The  Qneen  kindly  commands  me  to  get  well  here*  She  has  to-day 
been  twiee  to  my  room  to  show  additions  recently  added  to  her  already 
rich  collection  of  photographs.  Why,  I  know  not,  hat  since  I  have  heen 
in  the  Highlands  I  have  for  the  first  time  felt  wretchedly  weak,  wiihoat 
appetite.  The  easterly  winds,  and  now  again  the  unceasing  cold  rain, 
may  possihly  accoant  for  my  condition,  as  I  can't  get  out.  Drawing  tires 
me ;  however,  I  have  done  a  little  better  to-day.  The  doctor  residing  in 
the  castle  has  taken  me  in  hand,  and  gives  me  leave  to  dine  to-day  with 
the  Queen  and  the  <  rest  of  the  royal  family.*  ....  Flogging  would  be 
mild  compared  to  my  sufferings.  No  sleep,  fearfal  cramp  at  night,  accom- 
panied by  a  feeling  of  funtness  and  distressful  feebleness.  ...  All  this 
means  that  I  shall  not  be  home  on  the  7th.'* 

He  seems  to  have  returned  to  Scotiand  a  second  time  this  year,  and 
writes  from  Lochlinhart,  Dingwall : — 

''I  made  out  my  journey  without  pausing,  starting  on  the  eve  of 
Thursday  the  8rd,  arriving  here  the  evening  of  Friday  (700  miles)  the 
4th.  I  confess  to  feeling  jaded  and  tired.  The  whole  of  hills  here  pre- 
sent to  the  eye  one  endless  mass  of  snow.  It  is  really  cold  and  winterly. 
Unless  the  weather  recovers  a  more  generous  tone  I  shall  not  stay  long, 
but  at  once  return  south  to  Chillingham.  I  was  tempted  yesterday  to  go 
out  with  Mr.  Coleman  to  the  low  ground  part  of  the  forest,  and  killed  my 
first  shot,  at  deer.  I  am  paying  for  my  boldness  to-day,  Sunday.  All 
my  joints  ache ;  the  lumbago  has  reasserted  its  unkindness ;  a  warm  bath 
is  in  requisition,  and  I  am  a  poor  devil.  Unless  we  have  the  comfort  of 
genial  sunshme,  I  shall  not  venture  on  getting  out.  ...  I  am  naturally 
desirous  to  hoar  from  you,  and  to  receive  a  report  of  the  progress  of 
gomgs  on  at  my  home.  We  have  here  Mr.  C.  M.  and  a  third  gentleman, 
JQst  arrived.  Mr.  Coleman  has  returned  to  London  on  account  of  his 
mother's  ill  health.  I  have  written  to  H.,  but  in  case  he  has  not  re- 
ceived my  note,  let  him  know  my  condition ;  say  I  shall  be  very  glad  to 
hear  from  him  when  he  goes  to  Paris,  and  how  long  he  remains  in 
foreign  parts.  I  hope  you  have  found  Mr.  B.  and  the  maids  repectfully 
attentive.  **  My  dear  Jessy,  affectionately  yours, 

**  E.  Landsbbb." 

The  years  seem  to  pass  slowly  as  one  reads  these  letters  written  in 
snow  and  rain  and  depression.  Here  is  another,  dated  Stoke  Park, 
July,  1868,  which  contains  a  few  touching  sentences :  — 

**  Dear  Jessy, — Strange  enough,  but  I  have  only  just  found  at  the 
bottom  of  the  bag  your  little  package  of  letters.  jMany  thanks  for  your 
pale  green  note,  so  fiur  satisfactory.  I  believe  it  is  best  to  yield  to  Mr.  C.'s 
advice,  and  remain  here  another  day  or  two.  It  is  on  i^e  cards  that  I 
try  my  boldness  by  a  run  up  to  my  home  and  back  here  the  same  day.  It 
is  quite  a  trial  for  me  to  be  away  from  the  meditation  in  the  old  studio^- 
my  works  starving  for  my  hand." 
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The  last  letter  ifl  written  in  1869  from  Chillingham  Castle,  where  he 
seems  to  have  been  at  home  and  in  sympathy,  although  he  writes  so 
sadly: — 

**  Very  mortifying  are  the  disappointments  I  have  to  &ce;  one  day 
seeming  to  give  hope  of  a  decided  torn  in  favour  of  natural  feeling,  the 
next  knocked  down  again.  If  my  present  scheme  comes  off,  I  shall  not 
be  at  home  again  for  ten  days.  If  on  my  return  I  find  myself  a  victim  to 
the  old  impulsive  misery,  I  shall  go  on  to  Eastwall  Park,  as  the  Duchess 
of  Abercom  writes  she  will  take  every  care  of  me.  Since  I  last  wrote  I 
have  been  on  a  visit  to  the  Dowager  Marchioness  of  Waterford,  Ford 
Oastle,  a  splendid  old  edifice,  which  C.  L.  would  enjoy.    Love  to  all.'* 

I  go  on  selecting  at  hazard  from  the  letters  before  me  : — 
«  Again  accept  my  gratitude  for  your  constant  kindness,"  he  writes 
to  his  fiuthfnl  T.  H.  H.  "  The  spell  is  broken  in  a  mild  form,  but  the  work 
is  too  much  for  me.  The  long  long  walk  in  the  dark,  after  the  shot  is 
fired,  over  rocks,  bog,  black  moss,  and  through  torrents,  is  more  than 
eaougfifor  twenty-Jive/ 

**  Poor  C.  has  been  very  ill  rewarded  for  his  Highland  enterprise. 
Fifteen  hundred  miles  of  peril  on  the  rail ;  endless  bad  weather  whilst  he 
was  here,  without  killing  one  deer ;  finally  obliged  to  hurry  off.  ...  I 
have  begged  him  not  to  think  of  undertaking  another  long  journey  on  my 
account,  even  in  the  event  of  his  being  able  to  leave  home.  ...  It  is  like 
you  to  think  of  my  request  touching  medicines  for  the  poor  here.  .  •  •  We 
have  a  dead  calm  after  the  wicked  weather ;  not  a  dimple  in  the  lake. 
I  am  not  bold  yet.  Possibly  reaction  may  take  place  in  the  quiet  of  the 
studio.    I  shall  not  start  on  great  difficulties,  but  on  child's  play." 

Here  is  another  letter,  written  in  the  following  spring : — 

<<  March  11th,  1869. 
**  I  know  you  like  water  better  than  oil ;  but,  in  spite  of  your  love  of 
paper- staining,  I  venture  to  beg  your   acceptance  of  these  oil  studies, 
which  you  will  receive  as  old  friends  from  the  Zoo. 

**  In  some  respects  they  will  recall  the  interest  you  took  in  my  labours 
for  the  Nelson  lions,  and  I  hope  will  always  remind  you  of  my  admiration 
for  your  kindly  nature,  to  say  nothing  of  my  endless  obligations  to  your 
unceasing  desire  to  aid  a  poor  old  man,  nearly  used  up. 

"  Dear  T.  H.  H.,  ever  sincerely  yours, 

"E.  Landsbib." 

Here  is  a  letter  which  is  very  characteristic : — 

"  Saturday  Eve,  5  June. 
**  Dear  H, — ^I  am  not  quite  content  with  myself  touching  the  proposed 

suggestion  of  our  taking  advantage  of  an  offer  made  by for  the  two 

pictures.  He  has  not  put  his  desire  to  have  the  pictures  in  writing,  has 
he  ?  We  must  talk  it  over  to-morrow  if  you  come  up  at  four  o'clock,  or 
sooner The  enclosed  letters  are  most  friendly,  as  you  will  see. 
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Bead  them  and  bring  them  np  to-morrow.  I  am  anything  but  well ; 
botherations  unfit  me  for  healthy  work.  Yon  most  pat  me  on  the  baek 
to-morrow ;  at  the  same  time,  if  anything  has  turned  np  more  attraotive 
don't  bind  yourself  to  me. 

'<  I  should  not  dislike  a  drive  or  a  walk  to-morrow  before  dinner.'* 

He  writes  once  again : —  '^* ':  *  ^ 

''  I  have  a  great  horror  of  the  gmell  of  a  trick,  or  a  money  motive." 

«<My  dear  Hills, — My  health  (or  rather  condition)  is  a  mystery 
quite  beyond  human  intelligence.  I  sleep  well  seven  hours,  and  awake 
tired  and  jaded,  and  do  not  rally  till  after  luncheon.    J.  L.  came  down 

yesterday  and  did  her  very  best  to  cheer  me.     She  left  at  nine I 

retom  to  my  own  home,  in  spite  of  a  kind  invitation  from  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Gladstone  to  meet  Princess  Louise  at  breakfast. 

*'  I  wonder  if  you  are  free  to-morrow.  I  shall  try  and  catch  you  for  a 
little  dinner  with  me,  tho*  I  am  sure  to  find  you  better  engaged. 

"  Dear  H.,  ever  thine, 

"E.L." 

Then  comes  the  sad  concluding  scene — the  long  illness  and  the  anxious 
watch.  Was  ever  any  one  more  tenderly  nursed  and  cared  for  ?  Those 
who  had  loved  him  in  his  bright  wealth  of  life  now  watched  the  long  days 
one  by  one,  telling  away  its  treasure.  He  was  very  weak  in  body  latterly, 
but  sometimes  he  used  to  go  into  the  garden  and  walk  round  the  paths, 
leaning  on  his  sister's  arm.  One  beautiful  spring  morning  he  looked  up 
and  said,  ''  I  shall  never  see  the  green  leaves  again ;"  but  he  did  see  them, 
Mrs.  Mackenzie  said.  He  lived  through  another  spring.  He  used  to  lie 
in  his  studio,  where  he  would  have  liked  to  die.  To  the  very  end  he  did 
not  give  up  his  work ;  but  he  used  to  go  on,  painting  a  little  at  a  time, 
fidthfnl  to  his  task. 

When  he  was  almost  at  his  worst — so  some  one  told  me — ^they  gave 
him  his  easel  and  his  canvas,  and  left  him  alone  in  the  studio,  in  the  hope 
that  he  might  take  up  his  work  and  forget  his  sufiering.  When  they  came 
back  they  found  that  he  had  painted  the  picture  of  a  little  lamb  lying  beside 
a  lion.  This  and  "  The  Font "  were  the  last  pictures  ever  painted  by  that 
fiuthfhl  hand.  '*  The  Font "  is  an  all^ory  of  all  creeds  and  all  created 
things  coming  together  into  the  light  of  truth.  The  Queen  is  the  owner 
of ''  The  Font."  She  wrote  to  her  old  fiiend  and  expressed  her  admira- 
tion for  it,  and  asked  to  become  the  possessor.  Her  help  and  sympathy 
brightened  the  sadness  of  those  last  days  for  him.  It  is  well  known  that 
he  appealed  to  her  once,  when  haunted  by  some  painful  apprehensions, 
*  and  that  her  wise  and  judicious  kindness  came  to  the  help  of  his  nurses. 
She  sent  him  back  a  message :  bade  him  not  be  afraid,  and  to  trust  to 
those  who  were  doing  their  best  for  him,  and  in  whom  she  herself  had 
every  eonfidence. 

Sir  Edwin  once  told  Mr.  Browning  that  he  had  thought  upon  the 
sobjeet,  and  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  stag  was  the  bravest  of  all 
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animals.  OUier  animals  are  bom  warriors,  they  fight  in  a  dt^ed  and 
determined  sort  of  way ;  the  stag  is  naturally  timid,  trembling,  vibrating 
with  every  sound,  flying  from  danger,  from  the  approach  of  other  crea- 
tores,  halting  to  fight.  When  pursued  its  first  impulse  is  to  escape  ;  bat 
when  turned  to  bay  and  flight  is  impossible  it  fronts  its  enemies  nobly, 
closes  its  eyes  not  to  see  the  horrible  bloodshed,  and  with  its  branching 
horns  steadily  tosses  dog  after  dog  up  one  upon  the  other,  until  over- 
powered at  last  by  numbers  it  sinks  to  its  death. 

It  seems  to  me,  as  I  think  of  it,  not  unlike  a  picture  of  his  own  sad  end. 
Nervous,  sensitive,  high-minded,  working  on  to  the  end,  he  was  brought  to 
bay  and  at  last  overpowered  by  that  terrible  mental  rout  and  misery. 

He  wished  to  die  in  his  studio — his  dear  studio  for  which  he  used  to 
ong  when  he  was  away,  and  where  he  lay  so  long  expecting  the  end, 
but  it  was  in  his  own  room  that  he  slept  away.  His  brother  was  with 
him.  His  old  friend  came  into  the  room.  He  knew  him,  and  pressed  his 
hand  •  •  • 

As  time  goes  on  the  men  are  bom,  one  by  one,  who  seem  to  bring  to 
us  the  answers  to  the  secrets  of  life,  each  in  his  place  and  revealing  in 
his  turn  according  to  his  gift.  Such  men  belong  to  nature's  trae  priest- 
hood, and  among  their  names,  not  forgotten,  will  be  that  of  Edwin  Land- 
seer. 
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CHAPTER    V[I1. 

Zelda  Wins. 


1 
in  the  game — she  was  in  truth  the  adversary  of  an  unknown  player  who 
held  nnseen  and  unsuspected  cards. 

The  words  "  I  am  not  his  sister  "  literally  scorched  her  like  fire. 
What  was  she  then,  if,  without  any  intelligible  tie  of  blood  between  them, 
he  was  neyertheless  more  to  her  than  all  the  world  ?  She  demanded  the 
old  tinker's  hospitality  with  the  air  of  one  who  had  just  stepped  from 
the  invisible  universe,  and  who  preferred  her  claim  with  the  authority 
of  no  earthly  queen.  Then  she  set  out  to  bring  him — ^him  who  was  not 
her  brother — to  the  tents  of  those  who  were  his  people  and  but  half  hers. 
But  she  did  not  reach  him — she  sat  down  under  the  bush  again. 

What  could  it  all  mean?  She  had  worshipped  Harold  Yaughan 
without  knowing  or  heeding  why,  and  had  accepted  their  supposed  bond 
of  blood-relationship  as  a  mysterious  but  still  all-sufficient  cause.  Now 
that  this  was  swept  away,  she  was  driven  to  look  below  the  sur&ce  of  her 
life  :  and,  with  a  quick  rush,  every  word  that  Lord  Lisbum  had  spoken 
when  he  offered  himself  to  her  came  back  filled  with  most  intense  meaning. 
She  was  incapable  of  thought,  but  her  mind  saw — and  it  saw  that  what 
Lord  Lisbum  asked  from  her  she  had  already,  even  then,  given  ten  times 
over  to  Harold  Vaughan.     That  was  why  the  Earl's  words  had  not 
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tooehed  her— that  was  why  she  had  been  unable  to  reeognise  the  name  of 
Love  when  used  by  him.  It  is  hard  to  speak  of  such  a  revelation  as  one 
of  joy — ^yet  what  other  word  can  be  used,  howeyer  much  it  may  be 
mingled  with  a  thousand  unrealised  shames  and  self-reproaches,  when  a 
woman  first  learns  from  her  own  heart  what  Love  means  ?  If  it  had  not 
been  for  this,  she  wonld  have  lived  and  died,  and  never  known  her  own 
sool.  And  yet,  over  the  joy  itself  there  hong  a  shadow.  She  was  no 
martyr  to  give  all  and  receive  nothing  in  return  beyond  a  brother*s 
tolerance.  He  must  know  her  even  as  she  knew  herself,  and  what  would 
his  answer  be  ?  What  if  her  answer  to  Lord  Lisbum  should  recoil  upon 
ner  own  head,  and  if  her  discarded  lover  should  be  thus  terribly  avenged? 
She  had  looked  forward  to  their  being  so  happy  together  in  the  relation, 
ship  that  she  thought  it,  in  her  ignorance  of  all  such  things,  to  be  the  key 
to  all  her  hopes  and  desires ;  and  now  the  key  had  proved  as  useless  as 
that  of  Mrs.  Goldrick's  strong-box,  and  her  treasure  as  much  like 
Fairy-gold.  Even  to  pass  her  life  with  him,  unless  under  new  and 
perhaps  impossible  conditions,  would  now  be  far  worse  than  her  life 
before  she  knew  herself — for  the  first  time  in  her  life  she  knew  what  she 
desired,  and  for  the  first  time  she  almost  despaired. 

She  rose  at  last  with  a  throbbing  heart,  and  found  him,  resting 
obediently  where  she  had  bidden  him  wait  for  her. 

<<  You  are  back  at  last,  Zelda !  Why  what  has  happened  ? "  he 
asked,  suddenly  observing  a  second  transformation  in  the  strange  being 
whom  he  had  passively  given  up  trying  to  understand.  The  first  transfor- 
mation, that  flashed  upon  him  when  she  raised  her  veil,  had  been  the  result 
of  the  birth  of  the  mind ;  what  he  saw  now  was  the  final  struggle  of  the 
heart  into  the  first  glorious  moment  of  self-consciousness  before  the  joy  is 
wholly  lost  in  pain.  Their  wanderings  in  close  and  constant  companionship, 
and  in  a  belief  that  birth  had  made  them  more  than  mere  companions, 
had  necessarily  brought  about  much  familiariiy  between  them.  She  was 
never  absent  from  his  side,  and  used  to  sit  as  close  to  his  feet  as  a 
loving  spaniel.  Now  she  stood  far  off  and  looked  towards  him  with 
tender  and  timid  eyes. 

«  Nothing,"  she  answered.  **  We  are  at  our  joumey*s  end.  I  have 
found  food  and  shelter — that  is  all." 

« Among  your  people,  the  Gipsies — ^I  see.  Well,  so  be  it.  That, 
for  a  time,  will  serve  us  for  a  new  world.  I  am  dark  enough  to  pass  for 
one  myself,"  he  said  with  a  half-smile.  <'  Indeed  I  wish  I  had  been  bom 
one,  with  all  my  soul." 

«  Would  you  live  with  them  always  ?  " 

'<I  would  live  anywhere,  Zelda;  all  places  are  alike  to  me." 
«  Where  Claudia  is  not,"  his  heart  added ;  and,  though  she  only  heard 
his  words,  she  sighed. 

<«  You  are  not  happy,"  she  said.  **  How  happy  I  would  make  you, 
ifl  knew  howl" 

**  You  are  a  dear  and  good  girl,  Zelda.    I  judged  you  all  wrongly. 
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I  know  yon  try  to  make  me  happy  so  hard  that  it  is  a  sin  in  me  to 
let  yon  fiedl.  Bnt  yon  can't  know  everything ;  the  world  has  heen 
harder  npon  me  than  a  girl  like  yon,  who  know  nothing  of  its  ways,  ean 
teU." 

"Bnt  if  yon  loved?" 

"  What  can  yon  know  of  love,  Zelda — who  tell  me  yonrself  that  a 
brother  is  the  only  man  yon  ever  dreamed  of  caring  for  ?  " 

"  What  can  I  know  ?  Come,  let  ns  go  in*  Bnt  tell  me,  what  should 
you  do  if ?" 

"If  what?" 

"  Nothing — I  don't  know  what  I  meant  to  say.  Ah,  there's  the  old 
tinker's  dog ;  and  there's  the  tinker.    And  now — ^welcome  home." 

In  spite  of  all  his  misfortunes,  the  Doctor  could  not  £ul  to  take  an 
interest  in  his  new  quarters,  and  made  himself  as  companionable  to  his 
ho8t  as  possible,  firom  whom  he  gathered  more  of  that  world  without  the 
world  into  which  he  had  strayed  than  most  men — ^ignorant  as  most  of 
us  are  of  its  very  existence — gather  in  a  lifetime.  Zelda  sat  apart,  with 
her  chin  on  her  knees,  listening  to  their  talk  with  her  eyes.  When  her 
two  companions  lay  down  to  sleep  under  the  tent,  she  made  some  excuse, 
and  set  herself  to  wake  behind  her  bush  under  the  stars.  The  poor  Corn- 
flower had  thought  them  the  ducats  of  heaven ;  Zelda  thopght  them  the 
floating  love-dust  of  the  world. 

Harold  Yaughan  had  scarcely  closed  his  eyes  before  he  opened  them 
again.  He  was  not  disposed  for  sleep,  the  tent  did  not  attract  it,  and 
he  wanted  the  fresh  air.  He  lighted  a  pipe — an  indulgence  of  which 
his  vagrant  life  had  taught  him  the  inestimable  value — sat  down  by  the 
dead  embers,  and  thought  as  men  think  whose  bodies  are  weary  and 
whose  minds  are  oppressed  by  painful  wakefulness.  It  was  a  glorious 
ni^t,  and  recalled  his  former  musings  under  the  Pole-star — the  only 
thing  in  all  the  visible  universe  that  never  seems  to  change.  He  had 
chosen  it  for  the  symbol  of  destiny,  fixed  and  immutable.  But  his 
philosophy  reminded  him  that  even  the  Pole-star  himself  may  not  be 
it  absolute  rest  in  infinite  space,  though  he  might  not  vary  by  the 
breadth  of  a  child's  hair  in  a  million  years.  He  might  have  pursued  the 
thought  into  a  hundred  remote  and  fanciful  analogies  between  what  we 
call  Me  and  its  symhol,  and  have  asked  himself  how  the  wandering 
nature  of  any  human  life  can  assume  to  itself  the  belief  in  a  fixed  destiny 
that  cannot  be  claimed  for  the  most  immutable  of  the  stars  themselves, 
ontil  he  traced  them  to  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  where  the  image  of 
Claudia  attracted  in  time  all  other  thoughts,  as  if  she  herself  had  be^i 
their  pole.  Doubtless  this  would  have  heen  the  end  of  his  reverie,  when 
he  was  starUed  by  the  sound  of  a  low  moan. 

He  listened  again ;  it  came  from  behind  the  bush,  and  sounded  like 
the  voiee  of  a  woman  either  in  sorrow  or  pain.  He  went  softly  round, 
and,  by  the  light  of  the  stars,  saw  Zelda  crouched  together  on  the  turf, 
weeping  bitterfy. 
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He  had  more  tenderness  for  a  woman^s  weakness  than  of  old — he 
had  seen  tears  in  Zelda*s  eyes  before,  throogh  the  paint  of  the  stage,  and 
then  he  had  been  harsh  and  stem.  Now,  he  approached  her  gently. 
Her  solitary,  unexpected  grief,  let  loose  and  confessed  to  the  stars  and 
to  the  ears  of  the  summer  night  alone,  this  weeping  out  of  a  girrs  un- 
known sorrows  when  none  but  the  heayenly  watchers  were  by  to  see, 
was  so  sacred  in  its  mournful  solemnity,  that  he  trod  as  if  he  had  entered 
a  cathedral  door  and  stood  before  a  shrine  of  tears.  How  could  he  think, 
believing  what  he  did,  that  these  tears  were  for  him  ? 

He  came  near  to  her  almost  as  gently  as  she  always  came  near  to 
him,  and  when  he  saw  that  she  had  felt  his  approach,  he  took  her 
hand. 

'<  What  is  it,  Zelda,  my  little  sister  ?  I  knew  something  had 
happened  when  you  came  back  to  me  from  the  tent — will  you  not 
tell  me  ?  " 

Zelda*s  heart  was  of  July,  but  her  tears  were  of  April,  when  her  sun 
rose.  There  was  more  than  a  little  of  Marietta  in  her,  besides  her  trick 
of  stamping  on  the  floor.  But  it  must  not  be  thought  that  rippling  waves 
are  always  the  sign  of  a  shallow  sea.  She  had  her  mother's  quickness  of 
impulse,  but  her  depths  were  her  own.  Still,  her  mother's  milk  had 
given  her  the  gift  of  swiftly  dried  tears,  and  she  looked  up  with  eyes 
whose  tear-marks  were  invisible — at  least  in  the  star-beams. 

**  You  came  to  me  because  I  was  fool  enough  to  be  crying  ?  "  she 
said,  softly. 

"  I  did  not  know  it  was  you  till  I  saw  you — but  I  should  have  come." 

**  You  are  kind  to  me  at  last,  then.  Oh,  it  would  be  too  dreadful  if 
you  were  not  kind  to  me  any  more." 

**  I  hope  I  shall  never  seem  unkind  to  you,  Zelda.  You  are  the  only 
living  creature  who  has  ever  tried  to  be  kind  to  me.  Surely  that  is  not  why 
you  are  sitting  out  here,  all  alone  in  the  night  ?  Have  I  seemed  unkind  ?  '* 

**  You  may  be  as  unkind  as  you  like,"  she  said,  with  bold  inconsistency, 
"  aXL  but  in  one  way.    Don't  leave  me — don't  send  me  away." 

**  That  is  not  likely,  is  it  ?  But  how  can  you  tell  that  one  of  these 
days  you  mayn't  want  to  send  me  away  ?  " 

**  I  send  you — ^I  want  to  send  you  I " 

<<My  dear  Zelda,  it  doesn't  follow,  does  it,  that  because  yon  cared 
for  your  brother  better  than  for  Lord  lisbum,  that  you  may  always 
care  for  him  better  than  for  some  man— say  in  our  own  new  world — 
whom  you  have  never  yet  seen  ?  You  are  young  and  beautiful — suppose 
some  one  comes  some  day  and  asks  me,  your  brother,  for  Zelda  ?  " 

"  Suppose — ^and  what  should  you  say  ?  " 

"  I  diould  ask  you  if  you  loved  him.  Kyou  said  yes,  I  should  say, 
go  to  him—- only  be  faithftd ;  believe  only  one  another,  and  think  everything 
that  others  say,  however  dear  to  you,  is  a  lie.  Be  to  one  another  each 
other's  whole  world,  and  let  no  one  else  in.  I  don't  know  if  that  would 
be  the  right  way,  but  I'm  sure  any  other  would  be  the  wrong." 
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'<  And  rm  snre  it  is  the  right  way — the  only  right  way.  And  sappose 
I  said  no,  like  I  ought  to  have  to  Lord  Lisbom  ?  *'  she  asked,  with  an 
eager  tremor  in  her  tone. 

"I don't  think  you'ld  always  say  no,  Zelda.  But  if  you  did,  you  should 
tnmp  on  with  me  until  your  time  came." 

"Then  the  time  will  never  come — I'll  always  tramp  on  with  you. 
But— would  you  give  me  up  so  easy  to  anybody  that  came  ?  ** 

**  I  should  have  no  right  to  keep  you.  But  come — ^you  will  catch  your 
death  of  damp  and  cold— come  nearer  the  fire,  and  I'll  make  you  up  the 
best  bed  I  can." 

«  ^0 — please — ^not  yet,"  and  she  laid  her  hand  on  his  arm,  but  drew 
it  away  suddenly.  <*  Suppose  something  else— suppose  the  old  Barengro, 
or  anybody,  came  and  told  you  I  was  not  your  sister — as  I  supposed  all 
aloDg— what  then  ?  " 

"Don't  talk  nonsense,  there's  a  good  girl.  You're  tired,  and  want 
deep.    I  shouldn't  believe  the  old  Barengro,  that's  all.*' 

"I  won't  go  to  sleep  till  you've  supposed." 

She  spoke  so  anxiously  that  a  dim  doubt  rose  in  Harold  Yanghau. 
He  thoaght  she  was  only  putting  cases,  but  still  he  answered  kindly,  but 


"Then  we  should  have  to  part,  that's  all — ^you  your  way  and  I 
mine — ^unless,  indeed,  I  married  you,"  he  added,  with  another  quarter 
smile.    "  And  now  let  me  make  you  a  bed  by  the  embers." 

"  Then  you  must  marry  me,"  she  said  outright  and  like  a  queen. 
"We  won't  part,  and  I  am  not  your  sister." 

"Zelda — ^in  heaven's  name,  are  you  joking — do  you  mean  what  you 
sty?    Then " 

"Joking?  Not  I.  Ask  the  Barengro — I  heard  it  from  him  and 
Aaron  behind  the  bush  here.  No — indeed  I  did  not  know  it  before. 
And  now — for  God's  sake  you  are  not  going  to  say  that  dreadful  thing 
again— I  shall  take  a  knife  and  cut  my  throat  open  if  you  do.  I  can't 
lire  away  from  you^and  without  ttie  love  you  can  give  me  now." 

"  I  can't  say  a  word  if  this  is  true.  Tell  me  all.  This  is  terrible. 
No,  Zelda — ^I  don't  mean  what  you  think  I  mean — my  poor  girl,  whether 
lister  or  not  I  would  do  anything  for  you  in  the  world — but — tell  me  all — 
don't  lose  a  moment." 

She  told  him  in  broken  words,  wondering  and  afraid,  yet  like  a  penitent 
making  her  confession,  everything  she  knew,  even  down  to  her  adventure 
in  Uie  house  of  Mrs.  Goldrick.  He  listened,  and  as  she  went  on,  said  not 
a  word,  but  buried  his  face  in  his  hands. 

How  could  any  man  who  was  not  a  cur  reproach  her  for  what  she 
had  done  out  of  sheer  love  for  him  ?  It  was  impossible  for  a  man  of 
honour,  for  the  gentleman  that  the  gipsy-bom  workhouiro  boy  tried 
consistently  to  be,  to  take  advantage  of  her  confession  even  to  seek 
to  redeem  his  own  name.  It  seemed  to  cut  him  off  from  Claudia  more 
than  ever — perhaps  the  point  of  honour  had  unconsciously  a  stronger 
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force  with  him  jast  heeause  his  having  been  bom  and  bred  on  the  wrong 
side  of  the  social  hedge  made  him  exaggerate  its  demands.  He  was  a 
gentleman  by  conversion,  as  it  ^ere,  and  converts  are  notoriously  fanatical. 
He  must  not  be  surpassed  by  Lord  Lisbnm,  who  had  once  presumed  to 
teach  him  the  duties  of  a  genUeman. 

<'  Zelda,"  he  said  at  last,  very  gravely,  and  with  a  touch  of  his  old 
sternness,  '<Zelda — ^you  have  given  up  for  me  more  than  you  know.  I 
don't  say  that  you  have  cut  me  off  from  the  world,  but  I  am  cut  off,  and 
there's  an  end.  I  cannot  disbelieve  a  word  you  say — ^you  have  told 
me  the  truth,  and  it  all  agrees  with  what  I  know  and  feel  to  be  true.  What 
to  do  I  know  not — to-morrow  must  decide " 

"  No — no  to-morrow — I  cannot  bear  another  hour.  And  I  must  live 
for  you,  come  what  may.  Kill  me  if  you  like — ^I  will  kiss  your  knife  and 
your  hand — ^but  tell  me  now  that  you  will  not  leave  me — now  t  " 

"  What  can  I  say  ?  " 

**  Say  what  I  would  have  you  say — ^that  you  will  love  me  still — will 
love  me  in  my  way — or  that  you  will  let  me  love  you  in  my  own.  I  will 
be  your  very  slave.  What  more  could  I  have  done  for  you — no,  that  was 
noUiing — ^what  less  could  I  have  done  ?  I  have  found  my  soul,  and  it  is 
all  yours.    Who  is  there  loves  you  but  I  ?  " 

"  None — ^none — ^I  know  that ;  but — no  :  the  sooner  I  cut  that  last 
shred  of  my  old  life  away,  the  better  for  us  all.  Whatever  you  have  done, 
you  have  fairly  earned  a  right  to  deal  with  me  as  yours.  You  need  not 
tell  me  what  you  have  done  for  me — I  know  it  all — ^you  gave  up  name, 
fame,  rank,  wealth,  all  things,  and  all  for  me." 

"I  gave  up  nothing,"  she  said  proudly.  "  They  were  all  yours — ^I 
had  given  them  up,  oh,  long  before  they  were  mine  to  throw  away  for 

you. 

**  Zelda,"  he  said  at  last,  after  a  long  silence,  in  which  he  sought 
honestly  to  do  his  duty  as  a  gentleman,  and  so  yielded  to  the  storm  of 
passion  on  which  his  Fate  rode,  "you  have  earned  all  I  have  to  give — 
name,  fame,  and  more.  You  stood  by  me  when  all,  even  my  best  friends, 
turned  their  backs  and  passed  by  on  the  other  side.  You  alone  sought  to 
heal  my  wounds — ^you  are  more  than  my  Destiny — ^you  have  tried  to  be  its 
Angel.  What  I  have  to  give  you  I  must,  and  I  will.  You  have  shown 
that  you  know  what  to  be  a  wife  means.  Be  mine,  then,  and  we  two  will 
try  t6  make  a  world  of  our  own.  I  will  give  you  my  life,  and  if  my  whole 
heart  is  slow  in  coming,  you  must  be  patient  and  wait  till  the  end." 

Not  even  then  was  he  false  to  Claudia,  whose  one  thought  was  of  him. 
But  from  her  he  was  cut  off  for  evermore — and  who  was  he  that,  for  the 
sake  of  a  vanished  dream,  he  should  reject  the  divine  consolation  of 
perfect  love,  and  Selfishly  destroy  a  second  life  as  well  as  his  own  ?  He 
took  her  hand. 

"  At  last  I "  she  exclaimed,  pressing  it  with  her  lips.  Her  life's  dream 
was  marvellously  fulfilled. 
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CHAPTER    VIII. 

The  Pilgeims. 

I  AM  a  liiUe  ashamed,  not  for  myself  indeed,  bat  for  a  certain  side  of 
homan  nature  not  the  less  tme  for  being  mightily  disagreeable,  that  a  man 
who  was  simply  no  more  than  a  common  hnman  shuttlecock,  with  a  few 
good  points  about  him  for  feathers,  should  have  been  chosen  for  the  prize  of  a 
contest  between  Claudia's  true  and  noble  heart  and  Zelda*s  passionate  soul. 
Once  for  all,  and  for  the  thousandth  time,  men,  unhappily,  are  loved  less 
for  what  they  are  than  for  what  they  are  thought  to  be  by  those  who  love 
them.  So  it  was  with  Squire  Maynard  in  Vienna,  so  with  Doctor 
Vaughan  in  St.  Bayons,  and  so  sicut  erat  in  principio,  in  $<BctUis  sacidorum. 
The  Doctor  had  no  valet,  neither  Zelda  nor  Claudia  had  tkfemme  de  chambre, 
so  that  he  had  not  to  undergo  the  de-heroizing  process  of  the  back-stairs 
filter.  I  do  not  say  he  would  not  have  made  an  excellent  husband  for 
Claudia.  Theirs  would  have  been  a  match  of  the  truest,  firmest,  and  most 
B3rmpathetic  afiection,  that  begins  well,  wears  well,  and  ends  well.  But  as 
ft  husband  who  brought  but  half  a  heart,  as  a  mere  good  and  honourable 
man,  matched  with  such  a  Sylvia  of  Westphalia  and  the  Oberon  as  Zelda, 
what  should  he  be  ?  A  Count  of  Falkenstein,  a  stage  tenor  to  a  prima 
donna,  or  a  broken-down  man,  crushed  with  fatalistic  fancies,  and  with 
his  duty-love  of  habit  and  gratitude  drawing  out  her  heart's  love  like  a 
vampyre  until  she  woke  up  one  morning  to  find  her  veins  drained  dry  ?  He 
is  no  fitvourite  of  mine,  any  more  than  of  fortune,  but  I  own  him  worthy  of 
abetter  destiny.  In  considering  his  character  I  find  no  flagrant  fault,  not 
any  so-called  weakness,  whereon  to  lay  my  hand.  He  was  brave.  He 
was  a  man  of  his  word.  Therefore  a  gentieman.  He  was  prompt  and 
ready  when  his  wits  or  knowledge  or  instruments  were  required,  his  active 
sympathies  and  help  ever  ready,  his  industry  and  independence  almost 
extreme,  his  life  temperate  and  pure.  All  who  knew  him  would  have  called 
him  a  good  man ;  those  who  only  heard  of  him  would  have  called  him  a 
strong  man.  And  yet  he  is  no  favourite  of  mine.  And  he  has  proved 
himself  no  hero,  and  yet  he  was  fought  for  and  loved  as  if  he  had  been  a 
very  hero  of  romance.  I  suppose  that  Claudia  and  Zelda  looked  at  him 
with  hero-making  women's  eyes,  and  I  with  the  hero-unmaking  eyes  of  a 
fellow«man — or  it  may  be  with  his  own  over-self- analysing  eyes. 

But  Zelda  was  in  the  seventy  times  seventh  heaven  of  content,  or 
ra&er  of  joy.  She  loved  not  the  imperfect  hero,  but  the  imperfect  man ; 
nor  was  she  repelled  by  a  want  of  special  heart-sympathy  which  wore  the 
air  of  lofty  strength  to  her.  She  only  half- wondered  how  her  impossible 
harvest  had  now  been  actually  reaped  and  garnered — ^it  seemed  to  her  that 
all  things  must  have  come  to  pass  with  such  love  as  hers.  Her  jealousy 
of  Claudia  fled  away  like  a  nightmare  at  morning — she  judged  all  things, 
and  all  oUiers,  by  herself,  and  could  not  imagine  the  case  of  a  man's 
givmg  his  life  to  one,  while  he  left  his  heart  in  the  hands  of  another, 
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Though  she  had  herself  lived  three  lives,  Zelda,  Sjlvia,  and  Pauline,  they 
were  now  at  length  merged  in  one,  nor  could  she  ever  attain  to  the 
complicated  idea  of  a^  man  dividing  himself  into  two.  The  bond  of 
marriage,  which  she  had  been  told  by  two  men  who  were  both,  of  course, 
so  infinitely  wiser  than  herself,  and  of  whom  one  was  the  wise  man  par 
excellence,  was  the  expression  and  fulfilment  of  love,  must  of  course  also 
prove  to  her  that  world  of  two  in  one  within  an  outer  world  of  many  of 
which  Harold  Yaughan  had  spoken,  and  thus  solve  the  secret  of  all 
mysteries. 

She,  knowing  and  caring  nothing  about  forms  or  laws,  held  herself  to 
be  his  wife  from  the  moment  when  Harold  Yaughan  had  said  his  '*  I  will " 
in  the  bush-chapel  under  the  stars.  She  would  have  needed  nothing 
more.  But  she  listened  patiently  and  attentively  while  her  husband 
explained  to  her  the  need  there  was,  from  his  point  of  view,  to  make  her 
his  wife  according  to  the  laws  of  men.  The  Curate  of  St.  Catherine's  had 
not  been  wrong  in  his  estimate  of  Harold  Yaughan*s  respect  for  diviner 
laws ;  but  to  have  omitted  placing  her  in  the  best  position  possible  would 
have  seemed  to  him  like  taking  advantage  of  innocence  and  purity.  She 
wondered  a  little  that  he  should  still  care  so  mmch  about  the  ways  of  men, 
and  that  he  should  pay  regard  to  what  others  might  think  or  say  of  him 
or  her ;  but  it  was  enough  for  her  that  it  was  His  desire.  But  though  to 
him  they  were  merely  betrothed,  she  was  never  weary  of  telling  herself 
that  she  was  now  his  wife,  his  world,  in  order  that  she  might  realise,  as 
soon  as  might  be,  the  glory  of  such  a  paradise,  and  he  could  see  that  all 
the  forms  in  the  world  could  not  bind  her  to  him  more  closely  than  she 
was  already  bound.  And  therefore,  in  truth,  though  not  by  law,  he  was 
none  the  less  closely  bound  to  her. 

They  still  had  a  little  money  left  from  the  sale  of  the  watch,  and  the 
disposal  of  Zelda*s  few  remaining  trinkets,  and  of  their  clothes,  managed 
through  the  old  gipsy,  brought  them  a  little  more.  His  plan  was  to 
strike  northwards  till  they  reached  Scotland,  where  Yaughan  had  an  idea 
that  they  might  become  husband  and  wife  according  to  law  without  the 
difficulties  which  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  frtce  in  England.  He  put 
on  a  second  or  third  hand  suit  of  common  clothes.  Zelda,  with  the 
delight  of  a  belle  dressing  for  a  ball,  returned  to  her  old  costume  of  the 
scarlet  hood,  in  which  he  had  first  seen  her  at  Lessmouth.  It  was  her 
sole  piece  of  extravagance,  and  she  revelled  in  the  purchase,  nor  could  she 
rest  until  she  had  run  down  the  hill  to  admire  herself  in  the  stream.  It 
was  thus  he  found  her  one  afternoon,  leaning  over  the  rough  rail  of  a 
bridge,  smiling  at  her  own  image,  and  singing  softly  to  herself  the  close 
of  her  fatal  song- 
Through  mirk  or  glim  I'd  sail  with  him 
If  he  would  sail  with  me.* 

It  was  then  he  told  her  of  his  plan,  and  she  answered  almost  in  the 
very  words  of  BuUi  to  Naomi : 
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"  Where  you  go  1*11  go  too.  Yonr  wishes  shall  be  my  wishes — all  and 
always — ^your  love  shall  be  my  love.  Oh,  tell  me  I  look  beautiful  in  my 
new  red  shawl !  " 

It  was  so  obviously  impossible  to  settle  down  anywhere  with  such  a 
wife  as  she,  and  with  his  own  unsettled  and  vagrant  heart — perhaps  the 
gipsy  blood  in  him  was  beginning  to  break  out  in  the  free  air — that,  after 
revolving  every  alternative,  he  determined  to  bind  himself  apprentice  to 
his  host,  and,  instead  of  mending  broken  legs  and  arms,  to  mend  broke  n 
pots  and  pans.  He  could  thus  repay  the  cost  of  the  hospitality  he  had 
received,  and  learn  to  gain  his  living  in  the  only  way  by  which  he  could 
falfil  his  duty  of  making  his  bride  happy.  And  in  such  a  life,  who  could 
tell  the  good  he  might  not  do  ?  He  would  be  an  apostle  of  light  to 
those  who  need  an  apostle  from  among  themselves — ^to  the  great impeiium 
in  imperio  of  thieves  and  Bohemians  who  are  such  because  from  their  birth 
they  are  taught  to  read  the  book  of  social  ethics  upside  down,  and 
because  they  suspect  those  who  come  from  without  to  preach  to  them  of 
tzying  to  deceive  them  for  private  ends. 

To  the  old  gipsy  the  look  of  Zelda  the  prophetess  was  law,  and  the 
Bom  who  was  wise  among  the  Gorgios  was  himself  a  prophet,  and  a 
mate  for  he/.  I  am  not  sure  that  Harold  did  not  sink  a  little  on  two 
occasions  in  his  estimation — when  he  first  tried  in  vain  to  mend  a  tin 
kettle,  and  when  he  objected  to  take  part  in  snaring  a  hare.  But  the 
third  kettle  the  pupil  mended  as  well  as  the  master,  and  the  objection 
to  hare-snaring  became  a  proof  of  occult  wisdom  in  a  man  who  could 
tie  up  a  cut  more  skilfully  than  an  old  woman,  and  who  could  read  like  a 
parson. 

The  first  book  he  bought  out  of  his  earnings  for  the  edification  of  his 
eompanions  was  the  FUgrim^s  Progress^  by  their  fellow-craftsman — 
perhaps  their  fellow-countryman.  It  was  a  wise  choice,  for  it  made  the 
old  man  listen,  and  turned  Zelda*s  vague  fancies  into  thoughts  with 
names,  that  led  to  endless  questions  that  took  days  to  answer. 

He  could  not  forget  Claudia ;  but  the  time  was  not  come  when  a  man 
of  bis  stamp  would  weary  of  so  simple  and  savage  a  life,  and  of  only 
having  to  exercise  a  cultivated  mind  in  being  spiritual  director  to  an  old 
man  and  a  young  girl,  without  zeal  for  the  soul  of  the  one,  or  all-sufficing 
love  for  the  other.  Meanwhile,  however,  the  thought  of  Claudia,  the  true 
helpmeet  for  him,  though  undying,  was  lulled  into  a  troubled  sleep.  As 
they  wandered  on  by  short  journeys,  every  day  was  well  filled  with  itself. 
He  worked  hard  at  his  trade,  earned  hunger  and  fatigue,  and  Zelda  had 
not  nearly  reached  the  end  of  A  legitimate  interest  that,  while  it  lasted, 
was  no  bad  substitute  for  the  heart-love  which  she  craved. 

There  was  no  apparent  reason  why  such  a  lull  should  not  go  on 
for  ever.  But  when  did  false  calm  ever  fail  yet  to  come  to  an  end  ? 
Poor  Zelda!  it  was  only  due  to  her  that  she  should  have  one  brief 
Mason  of  happiness  in  a  world  of  which  love  could  not  reveal  all  the 
•eerets. 
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*^  Thus  they  went  on/'  read  Harold  Yaughan,  one  evening,  ''talking 
of  what  they  had  seen  by  the  way,  and  so  made  that  way  easy  which 
would  otherwise  no  doubt  have  been  tedious  to  them ;  for  now  they  went 
through  a  wilderness.  Now  when  they  were  got  almost  quite  out  of 
this  wilderness,  Faithful  chanced  to  cast  his  eye  back,  and  spied  one 
coming  after  them,  and  he  knew  him.  Oh,  said  Faithful  to  his  brother, 
who  comes  yonder  ?    Then " 

It  was  not  Evangelist.  Harold's  eyes  were  upon  his  book,  the 
old  gipsy's  were  oh  the  reader ;  but  Zelda's  had  a  trick  of  wandering 
upwards,  and  they  caught  sight  of  a  well-known  figure  crossing  the  hill- 
side in  front  of  them.  She  shuddered,  for  she  saw  him  who  now 
represented  all  evil  to  her,  and  her  soul  shrank  together,  like  a  sparrow 
before  the  coming  storm.  8he  did  not  hear  a  word  as  Harold  read 
on: — 

**  Then  Chbibtian  looked  and  said,  It  is  my  good  friend  EvAhGELiBT. 
Aye,  and  my  good  friend  too,  said  Faithful,  for  it  was  he  that  set 
me  the  way  to  the  gate.  Now  as  Eyamoelist  came  up  unto  them,  he  thus 
saluted  them  :  Peace  be  with  you,  dearly  beloved,  and  peace  be  to  your 
helpers." 

The  reading  was  over,  and  the  figure  on  the  hillside  passed  by. 

The  next  day  Zelda  was  left  with  the  tent  alone.  The  old  man  and 
his  apprentice  had  to  visit  a  circle  of  three  or  four  hamlets  to  look  for 
pots  and  pans,  and  did  not  expect  to  return  before  nightfall. 

They  had  left  the  lurcher  to  guard  the  tent  and  the  girl,  who  set  to 
work  to  prepare  dinner  according  to  the  best  culinary  traditions  of  her 
people.  She  had  been  well  trained  in  that  respect  by  Aaron,  and  though 
Harold  was  no  epicure,  the  old  man  and  herself — for  her  soul  was  lodged 
in  a  singularly  healthy  house — liked  to  live  well.  Not  even  happy  love 
could  deprive  her  of  her  liking  for  roast  fowl,  and  she  was  a  connoisseur 
in  spring  water. 

Through  mirk  or  glim, 

she  hummed,  when  the  lurcher  pricked  up  his  ears.  She  trembled. 
Was  her  vision  of  Aaron  Goldrick  about  to  prove  reality  ? 

It  was  not  Aaron  Goldrick.  It  was  a  lady  and  gentleman — ^the 
former  in  deep  black  —  walking,  not  arm-in-arm,  but  side  by  side. 
Zelda's  far-seeing  eyes  gave  the  lie  to  her  lips,  which  exclaimed  <*  im- 
possible 1  "  Up  went  her  scarlet  hood  over  her  black  eyes  and  down 
over  her  face  till  it  reached  her  chin.  Scarcely,  even  had  she  left  her 
&ce  uncovered,  would  anyone  have  recognised  Mademoiselle  Pauline 
Leczinska,  late  of  the  Oberon,  in  a  vagrant  gipsy  girl.  There  would 
have  been  a  singular,  perhaps  startling  resemblance — nothing  more. 

The  lady  in  crape  stood  a  little  back  while  the  gentleman  came  near. 
She  left  her  pot,  and  dropped  him  a  silent  curtsey. 

"That's  the  picturesque  made  easy,  by  Jupiter  1"  he  said,  taking 
off  his  hat  and  bowing  politely  to  the  gipsy  girl.     "I'm  a  Bohemian 
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myself,  but  here's  the  real  thing.  Why  it's  near  as  real  as  Vauxhall — 
a  regular  Miehael  Angelo.  Gome,  my  pretty  girl — ^I  know  yon  are  one 
— ^pnt  up  that  hood  of  yours;  this  lady  here's  a  great  painter,  and  she'll 
draw  you,  hang  yon,  and  quarter  you  too — ^unless  she  hkes  profile  or 
three-qnarters — ^before  you  know  where  you  are.  It  doesn't  hurt,  I 
promise  yon." 

«  Does  the  pretty  lady  want  her  fortune  ?  "  asked  Zelda  in  a  sing- 
song whine. 

"No,  thank  you,"  said  Claudia,  coming  forward;  "I  don't  care 
about  my  fortune.    I  only  want  to  ask  you " 

Carol  whispered  to  her.  ^*  You  had  better,"  he  said.  "  You  won't 
get  nothing  for  nothing.  The  lady  only  wants  to  ask  you  her  way,"  he 
said  to  Zelda.  **  We've  been  out  rather  a  long  walk,  and  want  to  get 
home.     But  if  you  can  tell  fortunes " 

"  Is  it  gold  fortune  or  silver  fortune  for  your  dear  lady  ?  " 

"A  gold  fortune,  please — all  gold — the  very  best  article  on  the 
premises." 

Claudia  held  out  her  hand.  Zelda  took  it,  and  the  spirit  of  triumph 
over  her  rival  came  upon  her  with  a  strength  too  exciting  to  withstand. 

"  Now  listen  to  me,"  she  half  chaunted  in  a  monotonous  and  high- 
pitched  whine.  **  It's  a  gold  fortune.  There's  plenty  of  gold ;  but  the 
line  of  life's  long,  and  the  line  of  money  runs  dry.  No  more  gold  after 
a  while.  You'll  be  rich  and  you'll  be  poor.  Isn't  it  true  ?  Now  listen 
to  me.  I'm  a  true  girl,  I  am,  and  don't  give  lies  for  gold.  If  you  don't 
like  your  Fortime,  it's  the  lines,  not  me.  There's  a  dark  young  man 
you're  fond  of— I  see  him  as  plain  as  you — and  he'll  be  in  trouble  and 
out  again.  Isn't  it  true  ?  But  he  isn't  fond  of  you,  nor  never  will  be, 
want  as  you  will — ^That'll  make  her  hand  shake,"  thought  Zelda: 
but  no  ;  it  lay  in  hers  as  steady  as  if  made  of  diamond.  It  was  Zelda's 
hand  that  trembled — not  Claudia's.  ''No,  I  can't  make  him  fond  of 
you,  not  if  you  fill  my  fists  with  guineas.  And  he'll  marry  a  dark  girl, 
and  go  over  the  sea,  and  you'll  never  see  him  again.  But  be  of  good 
heart,  my  pretty  lady;  there's  as  good  fish  in  the  river  as  ever  was 
brought  ashore,  and  maybe  there's  a  fair  young  man  with  moustachios 
not  ba  away  as'U  ask  you  to  marry  him,  and  then  you'll  think  on  the 
poor  gipsy's  words.  Thank  you,  my  lady — a  good  wedding  to  your 
ladyship  and  many  of  them,  if  so  be  you've  a  mind." 

Her  shot,  intended  to  be  cruel,  missed  fire ;  indeed,  Claudia  scarcely 
heard  what  she  took  for  the  common -form  nonsense  about  dark  girls  and 
fiur  young  men. 

**  How  many  are  there  of  you  here  ?  "  asked  Claudia.  "  Am  I  right 
in  thinking  you  have  with  you  an  old  man  and  a  young  gentleman,  who 
is  amusing  himself  in  going  about  the  country  ?  Are  ti^ey  here  ?  I  am 
a  relation  of  the  young  gentleman,  and  have  the  most  important  news  for 
Urn,  and  I  must  see  him.    You  can  take  a  message,  I  suppose  ?  " 

To  say  that  Zelda  felt  jealous  would  be  absurd.     An  eagle  is  not 
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jealous  when  gnarding  her  nest,  and  her  love  was  more  to  her  than  if 
she  had  been  a  mother-eagle.  She  would  have  denied  the  young 
gentleman's  existence  had  she  dared ;  but  she  dared  run  no  more  risks 
of  offending  him,  and,  otherwise,  she  was  not  afraid.  Her  husband  was 
her  own,  and  was  not  to  be  torn  from  her  the  length  of  an  inch  by  the 
hand  of  woman. 

'*  I  dare  say  I  can  take  a  message,"  she  answered,  curiously. 

"  Tell  him  that  I  wish  to  see  him.  Give  him  this,*'  and  she  wrote 
her  name  with  a  pencil,  and  a  few  words  more.  **  When  will  he  be  back 
here  again  ?  " 

*«  Before  sundown." 

^*  I  will  come  again  at  seven.  It  is  most  important,  mind.  Here  is 
something  more  for  you." 

'*  Good-bye,  my  dear,"  said  Carol,  kissing  his  hand.  **  Tou  shall  tell 
my  fortune  the  next  time." 

Zelda  curtsied,  watched  them  out  of  sight,  and  then  tore  up  the  paper 
and  threw  the  pieces,  with  Claudia's  money,  into  the  fire. 

"  She  may  come  back  if  she  likes,  she  and  Carol,  but  we'll  be  on 
another  three  miles  or  more  by  then,"  she  thought,  and  returned  to  her 
cooking.  She  was  more  than  a  little  nervous ;  but  she  was  not  going  to 
leave  a  loophole  for  a  change  of  fortune  now.  Claudia  must  be  nothing 
to  him,  even  a  visitor ;  Zelda  must  be  all.  Good  or  bad  news,  Harold 
must  now  and  henceforth  know  nothing  but  her. 

Suddenly  she  looked  up  from  her  pot  to  see,  on  the  turf  before  her, 
her  demon — Aaron.  He  was  lying  down  like  an  overwearied  man,  and 
he  did  not  even  take  the  trouble  to  attract  her  attention. 

*^  So,  my  young  woman,"  he  said,  "  it's  a  long  time  since  you've  seen 
me— you  hoped  it  might  be  longer,  maybe." 

"  I  hope  it  may  be  for  ever.     What  brings  you  here  ?  " 

**  Where  else  should  I  come  but  where  you  are,  that  I  brought  up 
like  as  if  you'd  been  my  own  child  ?  No,  I'm  not  come  to  stay.  I  only 
waited  till  the  coast's  clear,  and  I  could  say  a  word  to  yourself — 
that's  all.  No,  nor  you  won't  call  out.  Your  friends  are  far  off,  and 
my  friend — ^that's  my  mistress.  Miss  Brandt— won't  be  back  till  I  heard 
when.  Maybe  you  don't  call  to  mind  what's  between  you  and  mo? 
We're  in  the  same  boat,  we  are." 

Zelda  fired  up,  but  could  not  hide  her  fear  of  what  this  double  visit 
might  forebode.  "  If  you  are  found  out — ^if  you  are  running  away,  you 
had  better  be  gone.  It*s  true  I'm  alone,  but  you  mayn't  be  best  pleased 
if  I  put  the  dog  at  you." 

"  And  you  mayn't  be  best  pleased  if  you  don't  hear  what  I've  got  to 
say.  I  know  how  to  quiet  dogs,  I  do — ^you  ought  to  know  that,  any  how. 
I'm  done,  I  am — done  black.  I've  been  sold  by  a  Gorgio— Benguilango 
take  her :  and  there  she  goes." 

**  Be  off.     She  is  nothing  to  me,  nor  you." 

"  She's  nothing  to  you,  is  she  ?    If  she  isn't,  I'm  a  scragged  man — 
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and  if  I'm  a  scragged  man  you're  a  scragged  woman,  for  by  heaven  I'll 
give  myself  np  and  yon  for  an  accomplice/' 

"  Fool  I — ^as  though  he  would  believe  you  before  me.  Is  it  to  tell  me 
such  fools'  tales  you  come  here  ?  " 

«*  Fool,  am  I  ?  Fool  yourself,  Miss  Zelda,  if  that's  your  name  still. 
So  you  don't  care  for  aught  but  him  ?  " 

"I  care  for  no-one  now  but  my  husband — if  you  mean  Harold 
Vaughan." 

**  And  I  suppose  you  think  he  cares  for  nought  but  you  ?  I'm  done 
by  a  she-devil,  Zelda  my  girl,  and  so  are  you.  You  listen  to  me,  and  then 
say  if  we're  together  again,  you  and  I,  yes  or  no." 


CHAPTER   IX. 

Aabon's  Mother's  Legacy. 

"I  AM  listening,"  said  Zelda.  Even  now  he  was  hateful  to  her  be- 
cause he  was  Aaron — not  simply  because  his  hands  were  blood-stained. 
Murder,  as  I  have  said,  was  to  her  but  death,  so  long  as  the  victim  was 
not  Harold  Yaughan. 

**  And  so,"  he  said,  when  he  had  told  her  how  he  had  entered 
Claudia's  service,  ''  there  was  I,  a  rat  in  one  of  Mag's  mouse-traps,  poor 
old  woman,  with  a  cat  to  watch  me.  But  I'm  a  rat  the  cats  are  not  made 
to  km.  'Twasn't  long,  I  can  tell  you,  before  I  began  to  be  Fly-eyed  Jack 
again.  The  fool  of  a  girl  I  I  kept  my  light  burning  rather  late  the  second 
night,  and  I  thought  I  heard " 

'*You  were  in  the  cellar,"  interrupted  Zelda,  scornfully. 

''  Where  else  the  devil  should  I  be  ?  I  was  in  the  cellar,  and  I 
thought  I  heard  a  dress  move  behind  a  door.  But  what  could  I  think  my 
lady  the  painter  should  be  doing  out  of  her  warm  bed  down  there  ?  The 
next  night  I  felt  sure :  three  nights  after  I  knew  I  was  being  watched  and 
followed  all  day  and  all  night.  She  wasn't  made  for  a  detective,  not  she. 
I  thought  for  a  minute  it  might  be  her  whim,  just  to  see  I  wasn't  cheating 
her,  or  anything  that  way ;  but  when  I  thought  again,  'twas  queer.  And 
all  the  while  she  was  as  soft  to  me  as  her  own  hand.  Who's  this  Miss 
Brandt,  thinks  I,  a  lady  bom,  that  hires  a  lone  house  in  Old  Wharf  Side, 
and  follows  about  a  poor  unfortunate  fellow  as  if  she  was  soft  on  him  ? 
If  she'd  look  after  me,  I'd  ask  about  her.  It  made  me  slap  my  leg  to 
hear  she  was  the  merchant's  girl  that  broke  her  leg  and  was  mended  by — 
Doctor  Yaughan." 

"  By  Doctor  Yaughan  ?  " 

«  By  him,  and  nobody  else ;  and  what's  more,  there  was  town  talk 
he'd  marry  her.  I  got  that  from  the  landlord  of  the  George,  that  used 
to  know — ^well,  a  son  of  mine.  Yes,  I'm  a  father,  though  you  mightn't 
think  it  to  see  how  I  wear.  So  now  I  was  as  sharp  as  her  own  needle. 
I  dodged  her  about,  trick  for  trick ;  but  I  had  to  find  my  money  first 
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before  I  showed  her  my  heels.  Now  comes  the  devilry — read  that  there. 
That's  what  I  found  in  her  desk  ready  for  posting.  So  I  just  thought  it 
best  to  make  a  copy.  Oh  you  can't  read  yet,  can't  you,  for  all  your 
living  with  earls  and  doctors  ?  Then  just  listen  here — who  it's  to  I  don't 
know — ^but  listen.  '  Lose  no  time  in  coming  down.  The  man  is  in  the 
house  now,  and  suspects  nothing.  He  entered  my  service  in  a  fialse 
name,  and  gave  a  false  account  of  himself.  He  spends  all  his  time  in  the 
cellar.  I  know  he  is  searching  thoroughly,  for  I  laid  a  sovereign  under  a 
brick,  and  next  morning  it  was  gone.  He  was  the  tcoman's  own  husband : 
ihe  old  woman  told  me  of  her  son,  you  know.  I  searched,  and  he  is,  or 
was,  the  son  of  Aaron  Goldrick  and  of  Margaret  Eomani,  who  were 
married  in  the  parish  church  of  Marshmead.  Margaret  Eomani  was  the 
housekeeper  of  Squire  Maynard,  and  he  was  a  pedlar.  That  was  noto- 
rious. There  are  suspicions  and  a  connecting  link  at  once.  But  there  is 
more  than  that.  I  have  found,  what  with  your  identification,  which  we 
can  say  was  held  back  in  order  not  to  put  the  real  murderer  on  his  guard, 
or  for  other  reasons  we  can  think  of,  will  convict  him  if  there  is  any  jus- 
tice or  common  sense  in  England — and  if  not,  there  is  Lord  Lisbum's 
case  to  come  afterwards.  Do  you  come  down  and  arrest  him  here.  Hie 
conclusive  proof  of  his  guilt  that  I  speak  of,  apart  from  your  identifying 
him,  is  that " 

"  Well  ?  "  asked  Zelda,  dreamily. 

**  Confound  her — just  as  I  had  copied  so  far,  in  she  comes  on  tip-toe. 
She  saw  what  I  was  about  as  plain  as  Peter,  but  made  beUeve  to  be  as 
blind  as  a  mole — so  then  I  saw  what  was  up.  She  hadn't  seen  me  oopy- 
ing  nor  reading,  but  I  was  huddling  the  desk  up  when  I  heard  her  dress 
in  the  passage,  and  hadn't  time  to  make  all  square.  *  I'm  going  into  the 
country  for  a  day,  John,'  she  says  as  sweet  as  sugar.  <  All  ri^t,  my 
lady ' — so  off  she  went,  and  I  followed  at  a  respectful  distance  behind. 
And  where  did  her  trail  lead  but  to  you  and  Harold  Yaughan  ?  By  the 
lame  devil,  Zelda,  if  you've  been  telling  tales  and  that  letter's  to  yon — 
for  there's  no  one  else  on  earth  was  by — ^I'U  brain  you  as  I  brained  Mag, 
if  I  swing  twice  over." 

«*  I  ?  "  said  Zelda.  "  What  have  I  to  do  with  Her  ?  As  sure  as  I 
live,  though  I  hate  you,  you  are  safe  from  me.  Only  leave  me  alone.  I 
have  put  my  husband  between  him  and  her.     Why  do  you  come  to  me  ?  " 

"  What  have  you  to  do  with  her  ?  You  blind  mole  I  Ask  yourself 
what  she  has  to  do  with  the  Doctor  if  she  swings  me.  Hasn't  she  been 
working  for  him  because  she's  fond  of  him  ?  Hasn't  he  been  fond  of 
her  7  If  he  could  have  got  her,  do  you  think  a  Gorgio  gentleman  'd 
have  been  strolling  about  the  country  with  the  likes  of  you  ?  Isn't  she 
after  him  this  minute  to  ask  him  to  marry  her  for  what  she's  done  for 
him ? — for  I  dont  guess  that  nothing  for  nothing  is  the  way  with  the 
Gorgios  any  more  than  with  the  Boma.  No,  no — we're  in  the  same 
boat,  my  girl ;  if  she  lives,  she'll  swing  me  and  she'll  whistle  off  your 
swell,  and  then— well,  you'll  be  sorry,  I  suppose.     If  ihe  Uves — that's 
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what  I  say.  And  I  connt  she  must  live  and  do  her  worst,'*  he  said 
with  a  whine.  **  I  daren't  show  my  nose  any  more — ^it's  all  np  with  Fly- 
eyed  Jack,  any-how.  But  I'm  resJ  Bom,  I  am,  and  I  won't  be  meat  for 
a  €K>rgio  hangman.  Look  there,  my  girl — ^I  mean  to  tramp  on  while  I 
ean,  and  pnzzle  the  fools.  But  when  I'm  driyen  down  to  a  comer — and 
if  she  lives  I  shaU  in  a  week,  may-be — ^I  thought  of  that  as  I  came 
along  and  went  |into  a  doctor's  shop  and  bought  what  I  put  into  this 
here  bottle,  that'll  do  you  know  what  for  you  know  who.  I'll  swallow  it 
in  a  ditch,  and  then  they  may  do  what  they  like.  It'll  be  all  one  to  Fly- 
eyed  Jack  then — he'U  have  conjured  himself  under  ground.  If  she  Uves, 
itH  be  Felo  de  Gibbet  or  Felo  de  8e.'* 

Zelda  felt  as  if  turned  to  ice — ^but  not  for  him. 

**  Bead  me  the  letter  again.  What  does  she  know  ?  what  does  she 
mean  ?  " 

<*  Ah,  if  I  knew  that,  the  old  fox  would  laugh  at  the  young  hen.  It 
means  she's  spotted  the  thimble,  that's  all.  It's  no  good ;  I'm  a  broken, 
hunted  down  old  man ;  nothing's  gone  right  with  me  since  I  took  to  the 
managing  line.  That's  ruin — ^ruin — black  and  blue.  No,  'twasn't  your 
fiudt,  my  girl,,  though  you  would  take  my  chair  at  supper.  I  forgive  you 
— ^when  a  man's  going  to  drink  ofif  that  bottle  he  can't  think  of  little 
things.  You  know  the  stuff:  'twas  my  poor  old  mother's,  and  there  was 
nobody  like  her  for  mixing  gruel.  She  kept  it  for  drubbing  bcUa — for  the 
pgs  and  such  like — ^little  she  knew  'twould  be  good  for  her  son  I  Ah, 
those  old  women  knew  a  thing  or  two,  when  the  crowners  weren't  so 
sharp,  and  people  just  drank  what  came,  and  slept  for  the  long  night,  and 
there  was  an  end.  'Tisn't  bad — it's  rather  good  in  brandy — a  few  drops  '11 
do.  It  makes  you  giddy  and  £unt,  and  reel,  and  then  drunk  and  jolly, 
and  then  you  go  in  no  time."*^  The  rope — ^no,  thank  you,  my  lord  Judge, 
not  for  Fly-eyed  Jack  when  he  can  do  the  trick  by  leger-de-main." 

"  Tell  me— why  do  you  come  to  me  ?  " 

**  I  thought  you  might  have  been  telling  tales,  that's  all.  But  you're 
a  good  girl,  Zelda,  a  very  good  girl.  Only  take  care  of  that  girl — she's 
brewing  mischief.  I  always  meant  right  by  you,  Zelda — indeed  I  did  ; 
we  always  were  in  the  same  boat,  and  we're  in  the  same  now.  Hulloa 
— there  go  your  dog's  ears.  Come — ^take  a  feUow's  hand,  just  for  old 
timeB." 

**  You  are  a  blackguard  Tshor,  and  I  hope  you'll  be  hanged,"  she  said, 
while  her  whole  body  quivered  and  her  fiEUse  turned  white.  **  Be  off  with 
you  to  the  Devil." 

He  threw  her  a  last  look  with  his  evil  eyes  and  departed — I  trust  not 
according  to  her  commands,  for  I  doubt  if  those  ^ho  act  blindly  because 

*  The  late  Mrs.  Goldrick,  or  more  probably  one  of  her  fore-mothers,  had  probably 
iayented  some  ingenioas  decoction  of  the  Atropa  BeUadonna^  or  Deadly  Night- 
shade. Bat  chemists,  like  most  people,  are  not  unlike  Horatio  in  the  matter  of  philo* 
sophy. 
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they  have  no  eyes  are  to  be  blamed  over-much  becaase  they  camiot  see. 
I  do  not  trust  that  he  cheated  the  hangman  any  more  than  I  hope  that 
the  tiger  may  cheat  the  hunter ;  but  that  with  him,  as  with  his  wife, 
Death  may  expiate  all  errors— or  let  us  call  them  sins — ^I  will  both  hope 
and  believe  with  certain  of  the  Rabbis,  without  much  caring  whether  the 
creed  be  orthodox  or  no. 

He  was  gone ;  but  with  singular  carelessness  after  having  taken  so 
much  trouble,  he  left  his  bottle  on  the  floor.  It  was  a  small,  flat,  ^sss 
travelling  flask,  with  a  cork  stopper,  and  the  contents  looked  like  water, 
but  had  a  singularly  unpleasant  and  pungent  odour.  It  was  the  vintage 
of  death,  and  that  she  knew.  But  she  did  not  send  it  after  Claudia*8 
coins. 


CHAPTER  X. 
*'  PiETB,  NON  DOLET.** 

Zelda  had  not  the  faintest  sympathy  with  her  old  friend  Aaron.     He 
might  be  hanged  on  the  gibbet  like  a  man,  or  die  in  a  ditch  like  a  dog, 
for  anything  she  cared,  and  the  sooner  the  better— he  would  intrude  with 
his  evil  eyes  upon  her  new  life  no  more.    But  Claudia,  her  old  rival — 
was  the  '*  at  last"  ever  to  be  postponed  even  after  apparent  fulfilment ; 
and  was  there  to  be  no  life,  new  or  old,  secure  from  intrusion  by  her  ? 
It  was  true  that  her  husband  had  now  become  all  her  own  by  that 
mysterious  bond  of  marriage  in  which  she  had  been  taught  to  trust :  but 
in  spite  of  her  recent  happiness  she  had  felt  that  something  was  wanting, 
and  that  while  Claudia  Hved,  the  something  could  never  wholly  come. 
It  was  a  terrible  thought  that,  after  all,  her  husband  might  only  have 
bestowed  upon  her  the  shell  of  a  soul  to  which  Claudia,  by  right  of  a  first 
irrevocable  gift,  had  a  right  even  stronger  than  her  own. 
Putting  herself  in  her  rival's  place  she  thought : 
**  I,  Claudia," — as  if  it  had  been  I,  Zelda — **  gave  him  all  Me  before 
he  had  ever  seen  this  girl :  he  gave  me  all  Him.    Fortune  parted  us  ;  I 
denied  her  right,  and  have  conquered  Fortune.     Who  is  Zelda  to  stand 
any  more  between  us  now — the  girl  who  could  do  nothing  but  give  you 
her  love  and  her  black  face  when  I  have  given  you  back  all  things  you 
have  lost — myself  and  more  ?  I  am  fair,  and  beautiful,  and  wise  :  she  is 
dark,  and  little,  and  ugly,  and  cannot  even  read.     She  can  only  love  you 
and  be  your  slave ;  I  can  be  your  sword  and  your  shield.    You  were  hers 
because  you  were  unhappy ;  your  happiness  is  mine,  and  is  for  me.     You 
were  hers  for  want  of  me,  but  you  cannot  take  back  your  soul. 

"But  no,"  she  exclaimed  almost  aloud,  as  she  rose  up  and  threw 
back  her  scarlet  hood  from  her  hair.  <*  I,  too,  have  earned  his  soul  with 
love  that  was  poured  out  freely,  and  was  not  held  back  until  the  sky  was 
clear.  I  shared  the  storm  with  him — I  have  a  right  to  share  the  sun- 
shine, from  whatever  hands  it  comes ;  and  if  the  sunshine  must  dry  up 
the  storm  we  share  together,  then  let  it  never  come.    Not  she,  not  any 
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woman,  can  give  him  love  like  mine,  and  the  rain  of  love  is  better,  eyen 
for  him,  than  her  cold  smishine.  I  can  give  him  the  better  part 
— ^if  she  were  only  dead  and  nnderground  or  above  the  skies,  I 
shonld  have  no  fear.  I  would  love  him  till  the  rain  of  loTe,  though 
ceaseless,  made  the  flowers  spring  that  sunbeams  wither  and  that  smell 
the  sweetest  in  showers.  He  should  teach  me  all  things — ^life  would  give 
time  enongh — till  I  became  only  less  wise  than  he.  I  would  not  fear 
when  she  became  less  and  I  more  to  him  day  by  day,  if  only  there  were 
BO  hideous  chance  of  his  beholding  again  her  blue  eyes  and  yellow  hair, 
and  of  her  tempting  him  back  to  that  world  I  am  teaching  him  to  forget, 
and  that  I  hate  with  all  my  soul.  I  will  not  give  him  up:  he  is 
mine  now  for  ever.  If  she  were  only  dead — if  she  had  only  never  been 
bom!" 

What,  indeed,  would  she  not  do  to  keep  him  now  ?  She  had  become 
neb  and  great — that  had  failed.  She  had  degraded  herself,  she  had 
rained  him,  she  had  been  ready  to  conmiit  any  crime  for  him — and  could 
she  remove  her  hand  from  the  plough  now,  when  there  only  stood 
between  her  and  him  one  last  furrow  before  the  field  of  love  was  fully 
sown  that  she  mi^t  spend  all  the  rest  of  her  life-time  in  harvesting  ? 
Claudia  might  glean  a  few  ears  of  memory,  and  welcome ;  to  have 
triumphed  over  a  rival  would  have  formed  part  of  her  joy.  Besides, 
marriage  had  given  her  a  right  to  defend  her  own — even  to  death  if  need 
be. 

It  is  just  possible  that  if  she  had  not  been  the  child  of  Herr  Maynard 
and  Marietta  Bomani,  if  she  had  been  to  school,  had  heard  sermons,  had 
broken  up  her  capacities  for  passion  in  ball-room  flirtations,  had  read  books 
and  newspapers,  had  been  brought  up  outside  the  kingdom  of  temp- 
tation, and  had  been,  in  short,  somebody  else,  that — she  would  have  been 
somebody  else.  I  do  not  think  I  can  go  farther.  I  am  the  biographer  of 
Zelda,  and  do  not  pretend  that  there  are  not  many  better  members  of 
society.  Bat  then  good  members  are  made  to  order — Zelda  was  made 
only  in  so  far  as  she  had  been  bom.  One  judges  a  stone  fresh  from  the 
qnany  for  its  possibilities  as  raw  material,  and  does  not  blame  it  for 
not  being  cut  as  well  or  as  badly  as  the  Koh-i-noor,  which  has  been 
adapted  for  men*s  admiration  or  otherwise  by  men's  hands. 

The  lurcher  had  pricked  up  his  ears  for  his  master  and  his  master's 
apprentice,  who  was  his  mistress's  master.  Zelda,  while  the  old  gipsy 
went  aside  to  tether  his  ass  in  a  convenient  feeding-place,  crept  up  to  the 
tinker's  apprentice  beseechingly. 

"  Harold,"  she  implored,  **  tell  me — am  I  enough  for  you  ?  " 

He  looked  down  upon  her  gently. 

"  Do  you  doubt  it,  Zelda  ?  Is  not  a  whole  woman's  life  enough  for 
any  man  ?  " 

"  Could  you  ever  change — could  you  ever  leave  me  for  a  woman  who 
loved  you  less  than  I " 

"  Are  you  not  my  wife,  Zelda  ?     Could  I  ever  wish  to  leave  you  ?  " 
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"  Neyer  ?  " 

"  Never." 

"  Come  what  may  ?  " 

"  Never — come  what  may.    Why  do  you  ask  me  now  ?  *' 

**  I  like  to  hear  you  say  so— that's  all.  I  have  been  so  loDg  alone — 
and  by  oneself  one  thinks  of  everything — ^when  Fm  with  yon  I  only  think 
of  you.** 

**  Don't  be  foolish  any  more,  then — be  quite  sure.*' 

She  did  not  feel  the  want  of  passion  in  his  tone,  but  was  half- content 
again. 

"And  when,"  she  asked,  "are  we  going  on?  Weren't  we  to  move 
today?" 

"  We  were,"  he  answered,  and  her  face  fell ;  "  but  see  there  what 
work  we  have  to  do,  and  all  before  to-morrow.  We  must  make  up  a 
forge,  and  hammer  half  the  night  through." 

The  battle  must  be  fought,  then.  **  You  are  quite  sure,"  she  said, 
yet  more  beseechingly,  *'  that  you  will  let  me  love  you  always  ?  That 
you  will  never  be  tired  of  my  loving  you  ?  " 

"Always  and  always — ^never  and  never.  There — will  that  please 
you?" 

How  could  she,  who  trusted  his  every  word,  withheld  hor  belief  from 
what  she  so  longed  to  believe  ? 

The  old  gipsy  returned.     She  took  the  fowl  from  the  pot,  and  wLtn 
the  meal  was  over  the  two  men  prepared  for  work — the  apprentice  had 
inoculated  the  master  with  some  of  his  own  energy — and  Zelda  seated 
herself  on  the  end  of  the  wall  to  look  on.     She  was  no  longer  unhappy, 
but  she  listened  to  every  distant  sound,  for  she  knew  who  was  coming 
to  break  in  upon  their  peaceful  days  of  rest  and  labour.    Oh,  if  they 
could  only  have  escaped  before  that  hateful  fair  woman's  hour  was  due  ! 
Fate  seemed  to  be  ever  against  her,  never  with  her,  and  only  to  slumber 
in  order  that  its  attacks  might  be  renewed.     The  evening  felt  dose 
and  oppressive,   as  if  in  sympathy  with  her  own  mood — when  does 
Nature,  the  mother,  friend,  and  consoler  of  us  all,  ever  fail  to  sympa- 
thise at  once  with  all  her  children  ?    To  one,  her  rain  is  like  sunshine  ; 
to  another,  her  sunshine  like  a  storm.    Claudia  felt  no  oppression  in  the 
air  when,  having  left  her  conveyance  in  the  road,  she  came  up  the  hill- 
side of  the  common.    No  turf  was  ever  so  springy,  no  breeze  so  fresh 
and  pure.    If  she  had  not  come  to  find  love,  she  had  come  to  find  its 
best  reward — she  had  come  to  give  back  to  her  lover  all  he  had  lost, 
and  if  he  cared  not  to  claim  her  willing  hand,  she  could  return  to  find 
some  other  work  and  duty,  with  a  sigh,  indeed,  but  with  a  heart  that 
all  the  blows  of  misfortune  had  hardened  as  blows  harden  steel,  and 
not  broken,  as  they  break  crystal.    Zelda,  like  a  tigress,  began  io 
crouch  together  for  Uie  final  struggle.    Claudia  came  up  the  hill  like  Una, 

or  like  him  who  had 

The  strength  of  teo, 
Becaaae  his  heart  was  pare. 
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Carol  was  with  her,  as  before.  How  he  managed  to  be  for  ever  and 
always  at  her  beck  and  call,  was  probably  more  than  he  himself  knew. 
He  never  even  snggested  a  renewal  of  his  suit,  but  threw  himself  light- 
heartedly — as  if  assured  of  Clandia*s  triumph — ^into  the  cause  of  Harold 
Yaughan.  He  had  at  once  rejected  all  thought  of  consideration  for  him- 
self in  his  intended  appearance  at  Aaron's  trial. 

**  Let  them  call  me  coward  and  cur,"  He  had  said  to  her,  '*  I'll  be  as 
true  as  you  are.  I'U  let  them  call  me  so,  'but  we'll  do  better,  Sempro- 
nius — that  is.  Miss  Brandt,  I  mean — we  won*t  deserve  it.  You  shan't 
call  me  so,  anyway."  ^ 

It  was  an  intensely  picturesijue  scene  that  met  Claudia's  artist-eye 
as  she  reached  the  level,  and  then  looked  down  into  the  little  hollow 
scooped  just  over  its  lee  shoulder.  The  silm  was  setting,  and  the  gorse 
and  heather  were  just  changfng  from  gold  and  purple  into  rosy  grey. 
Beyond  stretched  a  broad*  valley,  with  a  lake-like  river  of  dull  silver  in 
the  middle  distance,  and  beyond  that  a  dark,  softly-outlined  chain  of 
hills,  and  beyond  that  the  evening  glow.  In  front  of  all  was  the  low 
tent,  like  the  last  toucli  of  peace  upon  a  peaceful  scene,  with  three 
human  figures  to  give  human  interest — the  grey-haired  gipsy  blowing 
up  his  fire,  the  young  man  stripped  to  the '  shirt  and  with  bare  arms 
standing  by,  and  the  little  scarlet-hooded  girl  perched  on  the  end  of  the 
rough  stone  wall,  at  whose  feet  the  lurcher  was  basking  in  a  dog's  dream 
of  a  Valhalla  of  eternal  hares.  For  sound,  the  rooks'  rearguard  was 
cawing  restward,  the  grasshoppers  were  saying  good-night,  and  the  June- 
beetles  good-morning,  while  the  brook  was  finding  his  quiet  voice  that 
was  lost  by  day. 

It  needed  no  dog  to  tell  Zelda  of  the  approach  of  her  enemy.  Claudia 
had  scarcely  caught  sight  of  the  scarlet  hood  than  it  disappeared  among 
the  bushes.  Harold  Yaughan  looked  up,  and  found  himself  face  to  face 
with  Claudia.  Carol  nodded  to  him  and  waved  his  hand  from  a  distance, 
but  let  Claudia  go  forward,  and  sat  down  to  kill  time  by  whistling  on  the 
softest  mound  he  could  find. 

The  old  gipsy  also  looked  up  and  saw  the  lady.  Harold  Yaughan 
excused  himself  hurriedly,  and  went  forward.'  She  held  out  her  hand — 
he  just  touched  it.  "Wliy  had  she  come  back  to  trouble  him  when  he 
was  doing  his  utmost  to  believe  her  part  of  a  vanished  dream,  and  to 
forget  her  for  Zelda's  sake  and  her  own? 

"I  have  wonderful  news — ^good  news — ^for  you,"  Zelda  heard  her 
say  from  behind  the  bush.  **  It  will  not  keep  an  instant.  Where  can 
I  speak  to  you  ?  "  and  Zelda  saw  the  drawing-niistress  and  the  tinker's 
apprentice  move  aside. 

The  poor  girl  had  long  ago  given  up  all  idea  of  being  a  conventional 
lady,  and  it  will  be  remembered  that  ishe  had  never  regarded  eaves- 
dropping as  unbecoming  that  complex  character.  She  followed  them  with 
her  eyes,  till  she  traced  them  to  a  gorse-covered  mound,  and  then> 
throwmg  off  her  tell-tale  scarlet,  followed  them,  keeping  almost   as 
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close  to  the  ground  as  one  of  the  rabbits  that  were  jast  [coming  ont 
to  their  evening  parties.  They  had  so  much  start  of  her  thai  she 
could  not  hear  all  they  had  to  say,  but  she  was  in  time  for  much  more. 

Not  to  feel  for  Harold  Yaoghan  would  be  to  be  pitiless  indeed,  whether 
he  is  accounted  weak  or  strong,  blameless  or  blameable*  Claudia  told 
her  story  simply,  and  without  a  word  that  might  seem  as  though  she  had 
put  herself  forward  more  than  eyeryone  is  bound  to  do  who  hates  in- 
justice and  will  not  have  the  innocent  suffer  for  the  guilty.  But  he  could 
not  fail  to  see  through  her  modest  disguise.  She  too,  like  Zelda,  had 
devoted  herself  to  him ;  but  how  ?  One  had  suffered  ruin  to  fiUl  upon 
him,  in  order  that  she  might  become  his  sole  remnant  of  the  world ;  the 
other  had  triumphantly  devoted  herself  to  the  task  of  saving  him  from 
ruin.  While  Zelda  had  been  creating  dangers  and  troubles,  she  had 
quietly  braved  them  and  won — she  had  enabled  him  to  offer  her  onoe 
more  an  unruined  life  and  a  stainless  name.  And  now  the  cup  was 
offered  him  only  to  be  dashed  from  his  lips  once  more.  If  he  had  only 
been  fJEiithful  indeed — ^if  only  through  good  and  ill,  through  hope  and 
despair,  through  honour  and  shame  alike  he  had  been  true  to  her,  even 
when  her  image  became  dim,  dreamlike,  and  unattainable— even  when 
to  hope  for  her  seemed  folly,  and  constancy  itself  put  on  the  disguise  of 
a  sin! 

But  it  was  too  late.  He  knew  that  she  loved  him — he  had  never 
ceased  to  love  her.  With  her,  and  with  the  r^^ained  honour  due  to  her, 
he  might  face  the  world  again,  and  re-enter  bravely  upon  his  career — ^his 
battle  with  his  own  ill-fortune  and  the  world's  sickness  and  sorrow.  Poor 
Zelda !  Though  she  loved  him,  what  could  she  ever  be  to  him  any  more  ? 
She  would  destroy  his  life,  and  give  him  nothing  but  her  love  in  return : 
and  what  was  that  to  him  ?  But  he  was  not  bound  to  Claudia,  and  he  was 
bound  to  Zelda — ^by  chains  that,  he  knew  as  well  as  she,  needed  not  the 
church's  sanction  or  the  law's  to  make  them  firmer  when  riveted  on  the 
wrists  of  an  honest  man.    It  was  too  late  indeed. 

He  sat  by  Claudia's  side  in  mute  despair.  But  how  could  any  man, 
however  strong,  however  honest — for  what  man  has  the  strength  of  a  god 
or  angel  ? — ^how  could  any  man  face  such  a  future  without  flinching  ? — 
how  could  he  be  expected  to  rivet  such  chains  upon  his  own  wrists  with 
his  own  hands  ? 

I  know  not  what  words  Claudia  expected  from  him  when  she  had  ended 
her  story,  and  had  told  how  it  only  wanted  Aaron's  certain  capture  and 
conviction  to  remove  the  last  lingering  shadow  from  his  name.  I  do 
know  the  words  he  burned  to  say ;  but  what  need  to  tell  what  must  now  be 
never  breathed  ?  He  sat  in  silence,  and — it  must  be  owned — ^thought  how, 
with  a  good  conscience,  he  could  break  his  chains.  He  was  not  married 
to  Zelda  after  all — ^what  sin  could  there  be,  if  he  must  at  last  be  driven  to 
exercise  his  Free  Will  and  grasp  Fortune  by  the  throat,  in  preferring  her 
whom  he  loved  to  her  who  only  loved  him  ?  Something  told  him,  indeed, 
that  Claudia  could  bear  the  choice,  and  that  Zelda  could  not  bear  it— that 
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he  was  as  responsible  for  Zelda*s  fatore  as  if  he  were  the  actaal  creator  of 
her  soul.  Zelda,  after  all,  his  conscience  whispered,  had  given  him  most, 
for  Clandia  would  still  have  kept  back  much;  she  would  never  have 
yielded  her  truth,  her  courage,  her  very  inmost  soul  of  souls,  even  for 
love*s  sake  ;  while  Zelda,  if  she  had  had  them,  would  have  yielded  them 
all — ^nay,  have  thrown  them  at  his  feet,  and  have  let  him  trample  them 
mto  the  ground. 

But  if  "  Too  Late  '*  was  the  sum  of  all  his  life  to  him,  past,  present, 
and  to  come,  what  swords  were  left  in  language  to  pierce  Zelda*s  heart 
as  she  listened  to  the  latter  half  of  Claudia's  tale  ?  She  who  had  wrested 
her  rival's  secret,  almost  clairvoyante-isLB^oUf  from  her  in  London,  found 
it  an  easy  task  to  read  between  the  lines  now.  All  was  as  she  had  feared, 
and  fitf  beyond.  Nor  could  she  fail  to  read  yet  worse  than  the  utmost 
she  had  feared — ^her  husband's  attitude  of  silent  despair.  She,  who  knew 
every  turn  of  his  face,  saw  into  his  heart  even  more  clearly  than  into  that 
of  her  fellow- woman.  And  even  yet  she  did  not  despair — if  only  Claudia 
were  not  alive.  What  were  his  own  very  last  words — ^that  his  life  was 
hers,  come  what  may  ?  Claudia  was  a  serpent  in  the  road,  that  stood 
between  her  and  happiness,  between  him  and  her.  Her  heart  began  to 
throb  BO  violently  that  she  feared  its  beatings  might  be  heard.  She  laid 
her  hand  upon  it,  and  felt  the  glass  flask  that  Aaron  had  left  in  her 
way.  Was  this  the  hand  of  Me  also  ?  Was  it  chance  or  was  it  some 
friendly  spirit  that  had  armed  her  so  seasonably  with  such  a  sword  ? 

How  could  she  doubt  ?  She  was  indeed  Sylvia,  and  the  lives  of  Sylvia 
and  Falkenstein  were  in  her  hands.  A  few  drops  brought  to  Claudia  in 
an  innocent  cup  of  spring  water  would  do  more  than  save  Aaron  from  the 
gallows  by  ridding  him  of  his  active  foe.  It  would  clear  her  last  furrow, 
and  remove  the  last  cloud  from  her  sky.  They  had  driren  her  soul  to 
bay  at  last — ^let  them  know  what  she  would  do  to  save  her  soul. 

"  I  will  destroy  her  for  his  sake,"  she  thought.  '*  He  shall  not  lose  a 
love  like  mine  for  all  else  in  the  world.  She  may  give  him  all  things,  but 
I  can  give  him  all,  and  more  than  all." 

She  had  never  heard  of  '<  Thou  shalt  do  no  murder ;"  and  in  truth 
her  plight  was  sore.  After  being  raised  so  unexpectedly,  so  gloriously,  to 
the  very  topmost  pinnacle  of  supreme  happiness,  it  was  indeed  too  much  for 
her  flesh  and  blood  to  bear.  So  great  was  her  agony  that  it  amounted  to 
ahnost  unbearable  pain,  and  the  two  lovers— for  such,  in  spite  of  all 
things,  they  were — ^must  have  been  intensely  absorbed  with  themselves 
and  their  own  troubles  not  to  have  heard  her  almost  betray  her  presence 
by  an  audible  moan.  It  was  not  without  anguish  that  even  she  could 
reach  happiness  by  staining  her  hands  with  blood,  even  though  she 
wonld  never  have  blamed  Claudia  for  doing  the  same  by  her. 

She  pressed  the  flask  more  closely  to  her  bosom,  as  if  to  quell  the 
pain;  she  never  doubted  for  an  instant  since  the  idea  had  grown  up  from 
its  root  and  taken  a  definite  form.  It  would  be  so  easy — and  then  no 
i&ore  Claudia,  no  one  but  Harold  all  the  rest  of  her  days. 
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"  What  was  that  ? ''  asked  Claudia,  starting :  '<  did  I  not  hear  a 
noise  7  *' 

Her  voice  broke  the  spell  that  transformed  Harold  into  a  statue  of 
doubt  and  despair.  It  might  he  the  act  of  a  scoundrel  to  break  with 
Zelda,  but  hope  could  not  all  be  dead  while  Claudia  was  there  by  his  side ; 
and  how  could  he,  in  any  case,  bear  to  feel  that  she  would  leave  him  there 
for  ever,  after  all  she  had  done,  believing  him  to  be  ungrateful,  unfaithful, 
all  things  that  men  and  women  most  despise  ? 

"  Claudia,*'  he  asked  at  last,  '*  what  should  you  think  of  a  man  who 
—deserted  and  friendless  as  I  thought  myself — not  daring  to  go  to  her, 
even,  from  whom  he  thought  himself  cut  off  for  ever  by  all  men's  con- 
demnation  '* 

''You  dared  not  come  to  m«?  But  I  understand — I  should  have 
done  the  same  1  *' 

''  What  should  you  think  of  him  if — a  girl  that  he  had  hated  and 
scorned,  a  large-souled  woman,  who  had  given  him  love  for  hate  and 
worship  for  scorn ;  had  given  up  rank,  wealth,  and  fiEune  for  him,  and  had 
said  I  will  be  your  sister — ^your  friend^—  " 

Claudia  trembled  in  her  turn.  ''I  should  have  loved  her,  and 
thanked  her,  and  I  will.    Who  was  she  ?  " 

**  K  the  woman — how  can  I  tell  you,  Claudia  ? — had  given  up  all 
these  things  for  the  man,  caring  for  nothing  but  him  alone — if  they  two 
were  alone  in  the  whole  world — if  she  had  made  herself  so  utterly  de- 
pendent upon  him  that  he  owed  her  the  devotion  of  a  life  in  return  for 
hers — ^if  to  leave  her  would  be  to  destroy  her — ^what  should  he  have  done  ? ' ' 

<<  I  guess  what  you  mean,'*  said  Claudia,  in  a  low  tone. 

'*  Should  you  call  it  faithlessness  to  his  one  love,  if  he  gave  its  dead 
ashes — as  he  was  bound  to  think  them— to  one  to  whom  fate  had  thus 
bound  b^TTi '* 

"  I  should  not  call  it  faithlessness — no,  but  I  should  call  it — well,  I 
must  say  it — despair."  Was  it  this,  then,  she  had  come  to  hear? 
Claudia  was  not  the  less  to  be  pitied  because  she  was  best  able  to  bear. 
What  is  strength  of  soul  but  a  larger  capacity  for  suffering  ?  Zelda,  who 
heard  all,  was  enraged  at  her  rival's  apparent  coldness,  and  pressed  her 
flask  harder  still.  A  woman  had  no  right  to  live  who  contained  herself  at 
such  a  confession  from  Harold  Yaughan. 

«  But — ^if  this  was  all  in  error — if  he  found  that  to  give  his  life  where 
he  could  not  give  his  heart  would  make  all  unhappy — if  nothing  any 
ToDger  stood  between  him  and  her  he  loved,  and  had  always  loved,  but 
that  mistaken  thing  you  have  guessed — What  then  ?  Must  he  wreck  the 
happiness  of  all  three — of  two  women  and  one  man — because  he  had  been 
too  weak  to  wait  for  the  triumph  of  truth " 

«  He  must  be  indeed  unhappy,"  sighed  Claudia.  ''  But  all  things 
must  be  looked  in  the  face — even  this  thing.  There  is  nothing  in  thid 
life  too  hard  for  man  to  bear,  too  fearful  to  be  met  bravely.  lunderbland 
you.    I  will  not  say  how  weU.  •  •  •  He  is  married  to  this  girl  ?  " 
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"  Bj  no  church — ^by  no  law.    He  may  leaye  her  to  forget  him ;  he 

may  guard  her  stUl,  but " 

"  But  the  bond  you  speak  of— is  it  his  word  ?  *' 
"His    error — his    wretched    doubt  —  his    cowardice — ^his    despair. 
Claudia — I  must  say  it — ^I  love  you>  more  even  than  in  the  old  days — 

more  even  than  when  the  words  were  on  my  tongue,  when *' 

*'  No  more  of  this,  Harold.  Do  you  wish  to  kill  me  ?  You  love  me, 
you  say.  Then  be  strong  and  brave,  and  foUow  duty ;  that  is  the  only 
loTe  I  know.  God  knows,"  she  said,  forgetting  at  last  her  life-long  self- 
restraint,  **  I  would  give  up  all  things,  even  myself,  for  you,  and  I  will. 
But  by  you  I  mean  your  honour,  which  is  my  life — which  I  made  my 
hk  ever  since  that  terrible  day.  You  are  not  bound  to  me,  not  even  by 
gratitude.  To  her  you  are  bound,  if  I  understand  you  rightly,  by  all  that 
can  bind  a  man  to  a  woman — by  her  devotion,  her  love,  and  your  word 
—by  everything  I  can  dream  of.  You  speak  of  unhappiness.  You  must 
think  first  of  hers,  last  of  yours  and  of  mine.  Well,  my  happiness  is  in 
knowing  you  to  be — all  that  I  have  always,  known  you  were.** 

"  Claudia — ^I  cannot — ^you  are  bidding  me  more  than  man  can  do. 
My  strength  is  my  love  for  you.    Do  you  not  love  me,  then,  after  all  ?  '* 

"  Qod  knows  I  do.  I  need  make  no  secret  of  it  now.  I  have  loved 
you  more  than  you  ever  knew.*'. 

Even  Zelda  thought  her  cold  no  more.  She  pressed  the  flask  still 
closer.    What  was  yet  to  come  ? 

"  And  yet,**  began  Harold,  "  you  say  you  love  me,  and  yet '* 

"  And  yet — no,  therefore,  I  tell  you  to  do  by  her,  whoever  she  may 
be — I  will  not  even  ask  who — all  that  you  owe  to  honour.  You  owe  me 
nothing — her  all ;  and  I  have  learned  enough  to  know  that  happiness 
does  not  come  of  seeking  it — does  not  come  of  striving  for  it — ^perhaps  to 
most  of  us — to  me,  to  you,  never  comes  at  all,  but  there  is  always  what 
is  right  and  what  is  wrong.  I  shall  have  more  to  bear  than  you,  dear 
Harold,  and  for  your  sake  I  will  bear  it  all  to  the  end.  Yes,  if  you  are 
faithless  now  to  her,  you  are  faithless  to  me.'* 

"  And  for  this  shadow  of  a  tie ** 

"A  shadow — do  you  call  love  a  shadow?  And  how  great  hers 
must  be  1  *' 

Harold  groaned  aloud.     ''  And  is  this  tie  all?    If  it  were  not  for  that 

you  would  let  me  give  my  life  where  my  heart  is *' 

'<  Ah,  that  if!  If  only  all  things  were  not  as  they  are,  wrong  might 
be  right,  perhaps,  and  right  be  wrong.** 

**  But— do  not  let  me  be  quite  miserable — give  me  one  ray  of  light  in 
my  darkness.  You  are  right — ^I  own  it ;  there  is  but  one  way  left  to  be 
worthy  of  you.  Only  let  me  have  the  wretched  comfort  that  if  it  had  not 
been  too  late — ^if  it  were  not  for  this  bond  of  honour—  " 

Poor  Zelda !  Might  marriage,  then,  prove  to  be  not  a  bond  of  love, 
bat  only  of  honour,  after  all  ? 

"  If  it  were  not  for  his  bond  of  hoiiour,"  he  went  on,  •*  it  is  you  who 
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might  have  been  my  wife — the  word  I  must  hate  evermore — and  that  it  is 
not  want  of  your  love  that  parts  us,  but  hideous  duty  ?  " 

"Have  you  not  long  been  answered?  I  can  say  no  more.  But 
hideous  duty  ?    Is  that  the  word  of  Harold  ?  " 

"Forgive  me — ^I  am  going  mad,  I  believe.** 

"  Harold,  it  must  be.  We  must  bow  to  what  God  wills,  and  wait  for 
the  end.    Promise  me  one  thing  for  my  sake.*' 

"AU  things.** 

"  Be  kind  and  true  to  her,  brave  and  strong  for  her,  as  you  would  have 
been  for  me.  I  do  not  say  it  will  give  you  happiness — nor  me — but  it 
will  give  us  both  all  the  work  on  earth  that  man  or  woman  needs.  It  is 
for  my  sake.  Perhaps — perhaps — one  day — ^but  not  here — ^we  may  meet 
again.**  She  had  broken  down  at  last,  but  even  then  her  heart  was  firm. 
"  Promise  me,  dear  Harold,**  she  said  again. 

He  took  her  hand,  and  the  promise,  though  unspoken,  was  sealed. 
The  promise  was  their  good-bye. 

But  Zelda  ?  Alas !  which  love  looked  the  greater,  after  all  ?  I  know 
not  how  to  tell  the  rest.  Claudia,  for  very  Love*s  sake,  was  giving  him 
up  to  one  who  held  her  death  in  her  hand.  What  natural  heart  is  not 
touched  to  its  quick  by  the  revelation  of  a  grander  soul  ?  Even  thus  her 
rival  must  not  triumph  over  her — his  happiness  must  come  from  no 
hands  but  her  own.  She,  she  who  loved  him  with  all  her  mind  and 
strength,  heart,  body  and  soul,  was  the  one  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of 
his  happiness  which  all  her  passion  burned  to  ensure.  There  was  no  thought 
of  jealousy,  no  shadow  of  blame — she  had  read  Claudia's  heart,  and  had 
understood  it  all.  Love,  then,  was  something  still  unknown,  and  she 
must  prove  it  all.  It  was  she  who  must  still  love  him  the  most — even 
Claudia's  love  must  be  out-done. 

Slowly  she  followed  them  back  ks  they  returned  to  the  tent,  with  her 
eyes  fixed  on  him.  They  were  as  silent  as  she,  for  all  their  hearts  were 
full.  They  reached  the  tent  at  last.  Harold  pressed  Claudia's  hand  for 
the  last  time.  It  was  then  that  Zelda  joined  them,  as  though  she  had 
come  from  some  other  way.  Claudia  saw  her,  and  that  she  was  Pauline. 
She  came  to  her  and  took  her  hand. 

"  Be  good  to  him,'*  she  said,  softly.  Zelda  kissed  the  hand,  and 
formed  with  her  lips  the  words  "  I  will.'* 

"  Will  the  lady  take  nothing  ?  "  asked  the  old  gipsy.  "  They  should 
break  bread  with  us,  who  come  from  far  to  see  the  Queen.  You  are  fair 
and  handsome,  my  lady :  you  must  have  many  good  years." 

She  gave  him  a  piece  of  money.  "  A  glass  of  water,"  she  said, 
"  and  then  I  will  go.** 

"I  will  fetch  it,**  said  Zelda.  The  old  gipsy  noticed  something  in 
her  tone. 

"  No — ^not  you,"  he  said.     "  I'll  go.**    But  she  was  gone. 

She  took  two  horn  cups  and  went  to  the  brook,  knelt  down,  and  kissed 
the  ground.  It  was  Motiier  Earth  to  whom  she  was  praying — ^her  nurse 
and  her  refuge :  the  last  quiet  cradle  of  us  all.  C^OOqIp 
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Bat  she  was  a  bom  actress,  and  she  was  an  actress  to  the  end.  With- 
out a  touch  of  the  theatre,  without  the  thought  of  a  hundred  and  seventj- 
seyenth  bouquet,  not  indeed  of  camellias  and  violets  like  those  of  old,  but  of 
forget-me-nots  and  pansies,  perhaps,  or — it  might  be— of  immortelles, 
even  death  would  not  be  Zelda's.  She  filled  the  cups :  into  one  she 
poured  the  draught  that  had  not  been  mixed  for  her.  Carol  watched  her 
with  idle  curiosity,  and  joined  her  as  she  returned. 

«  We*ye  had  many  a  quarrel,  haven't  we,  us  two  ?  '*  she  asked  him 
with  a  gentle  smile.  '<  I  cheated  you  with  my  red  cloak,  though,  although 
you*re  the  cleverest  man  in  the  world.  Good-bye,  old  fellow — we're  not 
like  to  quarrel  now."  To  the  old  gipsy  she  said,  as  she  passed  him, 
"  YouVe  been  so  good,  I*ve  got  a  thought  you'll  mind  what  I  say  if  I 
erer  died  before  I'm  old — I'd  like  to  be  buried,  if  they'd  let  me,  just  here 
where  we've  aU  been  happy  together  so  long.*'  She  smiled  so  sweetly 
that  he  smiled  at  her  girl's  fancy,  and  let  her  go  by.  Harold  Yaughan 
was  not  at  hand  ;  he  had  said  good-bye  to  Claudia,  and  must  see  the  last 
of  her  unseen.  Then  she  gave  the  cup  to  Claudia,  who  drank  it  like  one 
in  a  fever.  And  then  Zelda  put  her  own  lips  to  the  other  cup  she  had 
filled. 

Harold  Yaughan,  whose  soul,  now  finally  overcome,  was  listlessly 
contemplating  the  first  star  that  rose  behind  the  tent,  was  suddenly 
startled  and  brought  back  to  earth  by  a  cry.  ELis  surgeon's  presence  of 
mind  returned — ^he  ran  forward.  The  cry  must  have  been  either  Claudia's 
or  Zelda's — it  was  Zelda's.  He  saw  her  throw  her  arms  forward,  and 
reel  backwards  into  the  arms  of  Carol.  Throwing  his  own  arm  round 
her,  he  laid  her  down  upon  earth,  and  then  read  Poison  as  legibly  as  if  it 
had  been  printed  on  her  cold  brow.  But,  once  more,  it  was  too  late,  and 
he  had  no  remedies  at  hand.  Such  as  he  could  extemporise  he  used — 
but  the  witch's  potion,  compounded  he  knew  not  how,  had  done  its  work 
hi  too  well.  As  Aaron  had  foretold,'  she  turned  first  giddy,  then  fidnt : 
her  large  eyes  dilated  and  sparkled ;  her  face  flushed — before  the  fierce 
pains  came  on  she  grew  radiantly  beautiful.  At  last  delirium  rendered 
her  unconscious  of  pain.  She  was  Sylvia,  Zelda,  Pauline,  all  in  turn 
and  all  in  one,  as  she  had  been  in  her  real  life's  dream.  But  the  delirium 
also  passed  away  before  she  died. 

She  reached  out  her  hand.  Claudia,  though  blind  with  tears,  took  it, 
and  placed  it  in  that  of  Harold  Yaughan.  She  turned  her  large,  bright, 
djing  eyes  on  Harold ;  but  her  last  words  were  for  Claudia. 

"It  was  because  I  loved  him,"  she  said  triumphantly.  '*  Be  good  to 
him,  and  care  for  him  half  as  well  as  me." 

Was  this  also  a  barren  life,  only  fit  to  perish  and  to  be  put  to  sleep 
in  Mother  Earth's  sweet  cradle  among  the  hidden  blossoms  that  no  man 
sees  ?  Or  was  it  with  her,  the  self-slain,  as  with  the  poor  corn-weed, 
that  death  was  needed  to  save  and  to*  reveal  ?  If  so,  who  would  pity  her 
that  she  passed  away  with  her  sacrifice  dimly  guessed  at  and  unknown  ? 
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With  snch  a  radiance  on  her  cheek, 

Such  glory  in  her  eyes, 
With  lips  whose  very  tremblings  speak, 

How  can  ye  say  "  She  Dies  "  ? 
How  can  ye  dream  that  here  the  light 

Of  life  with  death  is  blent 
When  blindness  grows  more  clear  than  «;^'ht, 

And  silence,  eloquent  ? 

With  angel  roices  in  her  ears 

How  should  8b|B  stoop  to  ours  ? 
ITow  should  she  weep  with  earthly  tears 

Who  smiles  on  heavenly  flowers  ? 
How  should  we  wish  that  prayer  or  vow 

Her  lingering  should  renew — 
That  she,  who  sings  with  seraphs  now, 

Should  speak  again  with  yon  ? 

Then  pass,  lest  life  should  mock  belief 

In  love,  with  love's  alloy — 
Oh  pass,  lest  thou  shouldst  share  our  ^ricf 

Who  cannot  share  thy  joy. 
*Tis  o*er-^the  crowning  thorns  of  pain 

By  us,  not  her,  are  won — 
Our  tears,  to  her,  are  morning  rain — 

Our  night,  her  risen  Sun, 


CHAPTER  THE  LAST. 

The  Fifty-thtrd  Card. 

What  is  more  glorions  on  earth  or  in  air  than  a  sea-breeze  ?  Earth, 
where  Harold  fought,  and  Clandia  conquered,  and  Zelda  died,  not  au 
revoir,  but  d  Dieu  I 

Lord  Lisbum  tarried  long  enough  on  the  weary  shore  to  give  his  hand 
io  bis  old  friend,  to  ensure  him  the  medical  patronage  of  all  the  generation 
ofPerrotts  and  Penroses — ^much  forgiving  when  pardon  is  sued  by  an 
earl  for  his  friend — and  to  congratulate  him  on  his  engagement  to  Gandia 
Brandt.  Every  doctor  should  be  a  married  man  to  get  on  well  with  that 
class  of  patients,  and  who  could  make  a  better  doctor's  wife  tban  she  ? 
But  he  was  not  the  first  to  ofifer  his  congratulations.  Carol  was 
beforehand. 

<<  Miss  Brandt,"  he  said  to  her  one  day,  ''  you  once  made  me  a  pro- 
mise. I  know  you're  going  to  be  married  to  the  man  I  made  what  he  is* 
but  that  doesn't  prevent  my  being  head  over  ears  in  love  with  you  all  the 
same.  You  once  told  me  that  if  something  happened  you  would  let  me 
kiss  your  hand." 

<<Botb,  if  you  like,"  answered  Claudia.  Dr.  Yanghan  was  not 
jealous,  and  Carol  was  satisfied,  though  still  the  poorest  man  in  the  world. 
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And  then,  at  last,  for  the  Esmeralda. 

Lord  Lisbnm  was  not  able  so  readily  as  Harold  Yanghan — for  to  the 
litter  the  tender  twilight  between  forgetting  and  remembering  was  made 
easy — to  thmst  from  his  heart  the  gipsy  beggar  girl  whom  he  had  loved 
more  dearly  than  she  ever  knew  or  cared  to  know.  It  was  he  who,  while 
he  Hyed,  kept  her  memory  fresh  and  green.  To  have  loved  her  strange 
eaprices  and  mysterious  ways  as  he  had  loved  them  meant  to  find  no  con- 
solation thenceforth  in  common-place  Janes  or  Lauras.  I  forget,  though 
— the  Esmeralda  was  the  Esmeralda  no  longer.  He  must  be  the  husband 
of  no  other  than  Panline,  in  spite  of  all.  He  went  back  to  his  old  craze, 
and  sailed  at  last  in  the  Pauline  on  that  long-talked-of  voyage,  to  find  the 
North  Pole.  The  sea  is  the  home  for  sorry  hearts,  and  Lord  Lisbnm 
felt  the  salt  air  sweep  through  him  with  a  m^  of  rough  welcome. 

It  is  there  that  Zelda*s  Fortune  began,  and  there  it  shall  end.  After 
an,  this  has  been  but  the  story  of  a  box  of  gold,  like  nineiy-nine  life-stories 
oat  of  eveiy  hundred.  It  is  from  the  metal  which  is  at  once  the  noblest 
tnd  the  ignoblest  of  all  metals  from  which  the  romance  of  the  future  must 
compile  its  largest  volume,  unless  it  wishes  to  lose  the  higher  fidelity  to 
human  nature  which  belongs  to  the  free  air  of  romance  alone,  and  of  which 
the  polished  mirror  of  realism  reflects  only  the  outer  and  unessential 
accidents.  Avarice  is  as  real  a  passion  as  love  itself,  and  has  not  every 
human  passion  its  ideal  and  poetical  side  ?  Do  crimes,  virtues,  heroisms, 
Belf-sacrifices,  aU  the  paraphernalia  of  romance  as  it  is — ^not  sentiments, 
but  passions — spring  from  a  forcing-house  of  rhyming  words,  or  from  a 
soil  of  gold  ?  The  money-box  is  no  mere  target  for  satire ;  it  is  an  altar, 
round  which  the  passions  move  in  their  discordant  chorus.  But  the  most 
awful  part  of  the  matter  is,  that  while  gold  is  a  poetic  reality  it  is  no 
natural  reality.  There  is  a  world  in  which  it  is  false  as  well  as  a  world 
m  which  it  is  true.  Nor  is  this  a  mere  truism.  Zelda  belonged  to  the 
ungolden  world — her  element  was  the  golden  age  which  was  not  of  gold. 
Sylvia  had  been  a  natural  woman — a  savage,  if  you  please — suddenly 
thrown  into  the  midst  of  the  gold-wired  cage  in  which  we  dwell.  Zelda 
was  the  same— ^  last  dying  protest  of  the  old  romance  against  the  new. 
What  becomes  of  the  lark  when  imprisoned  in  a  golden  cage,  and  made  to 
feed  on  onchosen  food  ?  He  mostly  breaks  his  heart,  I  believe.  He  is 
bewildered  with  his  wires,  and  will  not  understand  they  are  gold,  even  if 
the  neighbouring  parrots,  content  with  their  captivity,  prate  to  him  that 
they  are  pure  gold  all  day  long. 

For  tha  present,  Mrs.  Goldrick's  money-chest,  from  which  the  soul 
was  missing,  and  which  had  given  so  many  people  such  a  long  and  barren 
chase  in  such  divergent  directions  and  to  such  unconnected  ends,  was,  so 
&r  as  concerns  all  these  things  and  more,  the  beginning,  the  middle,  and 
the  end. 

Lord  Lisbum  did  not  nail  the  Union  Jack  to  the  top  of  the  North 
Pble.  He  did  not  jneet  Egin,  He  did  not  discover  the  earthly  Paradise. 
But  one  morning  he,  or  rather  the  mate  of  the  Parline  for  him,  found  i^ 
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bottle,  which  contained  a  letter  to  a  dead  man.  Lord  Lishnm,  at  the  first 
opportunity,  sent  it  to  Claudia  Yaughan,  the  daughter  of  him  to  whom  it 
was  directed. 

"  Honoured  Sir,"  it  began,  **  this  is  to  acquaint  you,  if  it  comes  to 
hand,  that  the  Gu$tavu$  of  Stockholm,  in  which  I  am  a  passenger,  cannot 
live  till  morning  in  this  weather.  Meant  to  write  from  New  York,  but 
mayn't  have  a  chance  after  now.  Only  chance  left  is  to  make  a  clean 
breast  of  it — may  stop  the  squall.  If  it  does,  I'll  tear  up  this  and  write 
from  New  York  when  I  have  time."  After  telling,  in  unconnected  and 
hurried  sentences,  how  he  had  managed  to  get  Mr.  Brandt  into  serious 
complications  while  at  Rotterdam,  the  writer  went  on :  "  Please  tell 
mother  I've  got  her  gold  and  notes — all  safe — only  borrowed  it  out  of 
her  box  to  get  here.  If  I  get  to  New  York,  send  back  by  degrees.  Tell 
her  to  put  in  bank  next  time.  Galled  ofif  to  the  pumps.  Beally  meant 
to  write  from  New  York  and  make]  all  square,  and  will — on  my  honour. 
Must  go.  Yours,  Sir,  obediently.  Lure  Goldbiok. 
"  For  A.  Brandt,  Esq.,  St.  Bavons,  England." 

Thus  there  is  an  unseen  player  in  every  human  game.  If  it  had  not 
been  for  a  man  whom  we  have  never  seen  and  of  whom  scarcely  one  of 
the  rest  had  ever  heard,  all  these  lives  would  have  differed  as  widely 
as  if  Marietta  Bomani  herself  had  never  been  bom.  It  is  useless  even  to 
overlook  our  neighbours'  hands.  The  game  we  have  to  play  includes  a 
FIFTY- THIRD  CARD  that  uoeds  must  set  all  our  most  skilful  reckoning  wrong. 

Poor  Zelda  !  She  would  never  have  died  and  have  been  buried  among 
the  unseen  weeds,  without  so  much  as  a  word  of  thanks  for  dying  to  make 
others  happy  or  a  tear  of  real  love,  had  they  whom  it  concerned  known  what 
alone  the  spirits  of  the  depths  of  ocean  knew — ^that  Zelda' s  Fortune  had 
from  the  very  beginning  been  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

Yet  which  of  all  these,  from  Claudia  to  Harold,  from  Harold  to  Zelda, 
from  Zelda  to  the  Cornflower,  from  the  Cornflower  to  Aaron  himself,  had 
been  faithless  to  the  light  that  was  his  or  hers  ?    As  the  do^rel  goes — 

Praise  no  man  till  he  dies  ?    Nay,  oven  so 
Blame  no  man  while  he  lives,  in  aught.    For  lo. 
The  self-same  thing  these  sin,  those  sinless,  coll — 
Kach  may  be  right ;  then  why  not  each — and  All  ? 
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CHAPTER  VL 

The  Fair:  the  Jodenby:  the  Fire. 

WO  months  passed  away. 
We  are  brought  on  to  a 
day  in  February,  on  which 
was  held  the  yearly  statute 
or  hiring  fiEdr  in  the  town 
of  Gasterbridge. 

At  one  end  of  the  street 
stood  from  two  to  three 
hundred  bhthe  and  hearty 
labourers  waiting  upon 
Chance — all  men  of  the 
stamp  to  whom  labour  sug- 
gests nothing  worse  than  a 
wrestle  with  gravitation, 
and  pleasure  nothing  better 
than  a  renunciation  of  the 
same.  Among  these,  car- 
ters and  waggoners  were 
distinguished  by  having  a 
piece  of  whip-cor^  twisted 
round  their  hats ;  thatchers  wore  a  fragment  of  woven  straw ;  shephends 
held  their  sheep-crooks  in  their  hands ;  and  thus  the  situation  required 
was  known  to  the  hirers  at  a  glance. 

In  the  crowd  was  an  athletic   young  fellow  of  somewhat  superior 
VOL.  XXIX. NO.  170,  7. 
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appearance  to  ihe  rest — in  fact,  his  superiority  was  marked  enough  to 
lead  seyeral  mdd j  peasants  standing  by  to  speak  to  him  inquiringly,  as  to  a 
fumer,  and  to  nse  '<  Sir  "  as  a  terminational  word.  His  answer  always 
was, — 

'<!  am  looking  for  a  place  myself— a  bailiff's.  Do  yon  know  of 
anybody  who  wants  one  ?  " 

Gabriel  was  paler  now.  His  eyes  were  more  meditatiTe,  and  his 
eipression  was  more  sad.  He  had  passed  through  an  ordeal  df  wretobed- 
ness  idiich  had  given  him  more  than  it  had  taken  away.  He  had  lost  all 
he  possessed  of  worldly  property.  He  had  sunk  from  his  modest  elevation 
down  to  a  lower  ditch  than  that  whence  he  had  started ;  but  there  was 
left  to  him  a  dignified  calm  he  had  never  before  known,  and  that  indiffe- 
rence to  fate  which,  though  it  often  makes  a  villain  of  a  man,  is  the 
basis  of  his  sublimity  when  it  does  not.  And  thus  the  abasement  had  been 
exaltation,  and  the  loss  gain. 

In  the  morning  a  regiment  of  cavalry  had  left  the  town,  and  a  sergeant 
and  his  party  had  been  beating  up  for  recruits  through  the  four  streets. 
As  the  end  of  the  day  drew  on,  and  he  found  himself  not  hired,  Gabriel 
almost  wished  that  he  had  joined  them,  and  gone  off  to  serve  his  eountiy. 
Weary  of  standing  in  the  market-place,  and  not  much  minding  the  kind 
of  work  he  turned  his  hand  to,  he  decided  to  offer  himself  in  some  other 
capacity  than  that  of  bailiff. 

All  the  farmers  seemed  to  be  wanting  shepherds.  Sheep-tending  was 
Gabriel's  speciality.  Turning  down  an  obscure  street  and  entering  an 
obscurer  line,  he  went  up  to  a  smith's  shop. 

**  How  long  would  it  take  you  to  make  a  shepherd's  crook  ?  ** 

<<  Twenty  minutes." 

"How  much?" 

"  Two  shillings." 

He  sat  on  a  bench  and  the  crook  was  made,  a  stem  being  given  him 
into  the  bargain. 

He  then  went  to  a  ready-made  clothes'  shop,  the  owner  of  which  had  a 
large  rural  connection.  As  the  crook  had  absorbed  most  of  Gabriel's 
money,  he  attempted,  and  carried  out,  an  exchange  of  his  overcoat  for  a 
shepherd's  regulation  smock-frock. 

This  transaction  having  been  completed,  he  again  hurried  off  to  the 
centre  of  the  town,  and  stood  on  the  kerb  of  the  pavement,  as  a  shepherd, 
crook  in  hand. 

Now  that  Oak  had  turned  himself  into  a  shepherd,  it  seemed  that 
bailiffs  were  most  in  demand.  However,  two  or  three  farmers  notiped  him 
and  drew  near.    Dialogues  followed,  more  or  less  in  the  subjoined  form : 

"  Where  do  you  come  from  ?  " 
*    "  Norcombe." 

"  That's  a  long  way." 

V  Twenty  miles." 

<*  Whose  farm  were  you  upon  last  ?  " 
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"My  own/* 

This  reply  inyariably  operated  like  a  mmonr  of  cholera.  The  inquiring 
£Eumer  would  edge  away  and  shake  his  head  dubiously.  Gabriel,  like  his 
dog,  was  too  good  to  be  trustworthy,  and  he  never  made  any  advance 
beyond  this  point. 

It  is  better  to  accept  any  chance  that  offers  itself,  and  then  extem- 
porise a  procedure  to  fit  it,  than  to  get  a  good  plan  matured,  and  wait 
for  a  chance  of  uamg  it.  Gabriel  wished  he  had  not  nailed  up  his  colours  as 
a  shepherd,  but  had  instead  laid  himself  out  for  anything  in  the  whole 
eyde  of  labour  that  was  required  in  the  fair.  It  grew  dusk.  Some  merry 
mfin  wwe  whistling  and  singing  by  the  com-ezchange.  Gabriel's  hand, 
which  had  lain  for  some  time  idle  in  his  smock-firock  pocket,  touched  his 
flute,  which  he  carried  there.  Here  was  an  opportunity  for  putting  his 
dearly  bought  wisdom  into  practice. 

He  drew  out  his  flute  and  began  to  play  '^  Jockey  to  the  Fair  "  in  the 
style  of  a  man  who  had  never  known  a  moment's  sorrow.  Oak  could 
pipe  with  Arcadian  sweetness,  and  the  sound  of  the  well-known  notes 
ehe^ed  his  own  heart  as  well  as  those  of  the  loungers.  He  played  on 
with  spirit,  and  in  half  an  hour  had  earned  in  pence  what  was  a  small 
fortune  to  a  destitute  man. 

By  making  inquiries  he  learnt  that  there  was  another  fair  at  Shottsford 
tiie  next  day. 

"  Where  is  Shottsford  ?  " 

"  Eight  miles  t'other  side  of  Weatherbury." 

Weatherbury  i  It  was  where  Bathsheba  had  gone  two  months  before. 
This  information  was  like  coming  from  night  into  noon. 

"  How  far  is  it  to  Weatherbury  ?  " 

"  Five  or  six  miles." 

Bathsheba  had  probiJ)ly  left  Weatherbury  long  before  this  time,  but 
the  ^ace  had  enough  interest  attaching  to  it  to  lead  Oak  to  choose 
Shottsford  fair  as  his  next  field  of  inquiry,  because  it  lay  in  the  Weather- 
bury quarter.  Moreover  the  Weatherbury  folk  were  by  no  means  unin- 
teresting intrinsically.  If  report  spoke  truly  they  were  as  hardy,  merry, 
thriving,  wicked  a  set  as  any  in  the  whole  county.  Oak  resolved  to  sleep 
at  Weatherbury  that  night  on  his  way  to  Shottsford,  and  struck  out  at 
once  into  a  footpath  which  had  been  recommended  as  a  short  cut  to  the 
village  in  question. 

The  path  wended  through  water-meadows  traversed  by  little  brooks, 
vhose  quiyenng  surfaces  were  braided  along  their  centres,  and  folded  into 
ereases  at  the  sides,  or,  where  the  flow  was  more  rapid,  the  stream  was 
pied  with  spots  of  white  froth,  which  rode  on  in  undisturbed  serenity. 
On  the  high-road  the  dead  and  dry  carcases  of  leaves  tapped  the 
gromid  as  they  bowled  along  helter-skelter  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  wind, 
and  HtUe  birds  in  the  hedges  ^^ere  rustling  then*  feathers  and  tucking 
themselves  in  comfortably  for  the  night,  retaining  their  places  if  Oak  kept 
numng,  but  flying  away  if  he  stopped  to  look  at  them.    He  passed 
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through  a  wood  where  the  game-birds  were  rising  to  their  roosts,  and 
heard  the  crack-Yoioed  cock- pheasants*  '<ca-ack,  cack,**  and  the  wheezy 
whistle  of  the  hens. 

By  the  time  he  had  walked  three  or  four  miles,  every  shape  on  the 
landscape  had  assumed  a  uniform  hue  of  blackness.  He  ascended  a  hill 
and  could  just  discern  ahead  of  him  a  waggon,  drawn  up  under  a  great 
overhanging  tree  on  the  roadside. 

On  coming  close,  he  found  there  were  no  horses  attached  to  it,  the 
spot  being  apparently  quite  deserted.  The  waggon,  from  its  position, 
seemed  to  have  been  left  there  for  the  night,  for  beyond  about  half  a  truss 
of  hay  which  was  heaped  in  the  bottom,  it  was  quite  empty.  Gabriel  sat 
down  on  the  shafts  of  the  vehicle  and  considered  his  position.  He  calcu- 
lated that  he  had  walked  a  very  fair  proportion  of  the  journey ;  and 
having  been  on  foot  since  daybreak,  he  felt  tempted  to  lie  down  upon  the 
hay  in  the  waggon  instead  of  pushing  on  to  the  village  of  Weatherbuzy, 
and  having  to  pay  for  a  lodging. 

Eating  his  last  slices  of  bread  and  ham,  and  drinking  from  the  bottle 
of  cider  he  had  taken  the  precaution  to  bring  with  him,  he  got  into  the 
lonely  waggon.  Here  he  spread  half  of  the  hay  as  a  bed,  and,  as  well  as 
he  could  in  the  darkness,  pulled  the  other  half  over  him  by  way  of  bed- 
clothes, covering  himself  entirely,  and  feeling,  physically,  as  comfortable 
as  ever  he  had  been  in  his  life.  Inward  melandioly  it  was  impossible  for 
a  man  like  Oak,  introspective  far  beyond  his  neighbours,  to  banish  quite, 
whilst  conning  the  present  untoward  page  of  his  history.  So,  thinking  of 
his  misfortunes,  amorous  and  pastoral,  he  fell  asleep,  shepherds  enjoying, 
in  common  with  sailors,  the  privilege  of  being  able  to  summon  the  god 
instead  of  having  to  wait  for  him. 

On  somewhat  suddenly  awaking,  after  a  sleep  of  whose  length  he  had 
no  idea,  Oak  found  that  the  waggon  was  in  motion.  He  was  being  carried 
along  the  road  at  a  rate  rather  considerable  for  a  vehicle  without  springs, 
and  under  circumstances  of  physical  uoeasiness,  his  head  being  dandled 
up  and  down  on  the  bed  of  the  waggon  like  a  kettledrum- stick.  He  then 
distinguished  voices  in  conversation,  coming  from  the  forepart  of  the 
waggon.  His  concern  at  this  dilemma  (which  would  have  been  alarmi 
had  he  been  a  thriving  man ;  but  misfortune  is  a  fine  opiate  to  personal 
terror)  led  him  to  peer  cautiously  from  the  hay,  and  the  first  sight  he  beheld 
were  the  stars  above  him.  Charles's  Wain  was  getting  towards  a  right 
angle  with  the  Pole  Star,  and  Gabriel  concluded  that  it  must  be  about 
nine  o'clock — in  other  words,  that  he  had  slept  two  hours.  This  small 
astronomical  calculation  was  made  without  any  positive  effort,  and  whilst 
he  was  stealthily  turning  to  discover,  if  possible,  into  whose  hands  he  bad 
fallen. 

Two  figures  were  dimly  visible  in  front,  sitting  with  their  legs  outside 
the  waggon,  one  of  whom  was  driving.  Gabriel  soon  found  that  this  was 
the  waggoner,  and  it  appeared  they  had  come  from  Gasterbridge  £ur,  like 
himself. 
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A  conTorsaiion  was  in  progress,  which  continued  thos  : — 

'*  Be  as  'twill,  she's  a  fine  handsome  body  as  fai^n  looks  be  con- 
eeraed.  But  that's  onlj  the  skin  of  the  woman,  and  these  dandy  cattle 
be  as  prond  as  a  Incifer  in  t^eir  insides." 

"Ay — so  'a  seem,  Billy  Smallbniy — so  'a  seem."    This  utterance 
was  Tery  shaky  by  nature,  and  more  so  by  circumstance,  the  joltmg  of 
the  waggon  not  being  without  its  effect  upon  the  speaker's  larynx.    It 
came  from  the  man  who  held  the  reins. 
.  "  She's  a  very  Tain  feymell — so  'tis  said  here  and*  there." 

"  Ah,  now.  If  so  be  'tis  like  that,  I  can't  look  her  in  the  fiftce.  Lord, 
no :  not  I — heh-heh-heh !     Such  a  shy  man  as  I  be  1 " 

"  Yes — she's  very  yain.  'Tis  said  that  every  night  at  going  to  bed 
she  looks  in  the  glass  to  put  on  her  nightcap  properly." 

«  And  not  a  married  woman.     Oh,  the  world  1 " 

"  And  'a  can  play  the  peanner,  so  'tis  said.  Oan  play  so  dever  that 
'a  can  make  a  psalm  tune  sound  as  well  as  the  merriest  loose  song  a  man 
can  wish  for." 

«  D'ye  tell  o't !  A  happy  mercy  for  us,  and  I  feel  quite  unspeak- 
able 1    And  how  do  she  pay  ?  " 

"  That  I  don't  know,  Master  Poorgrass." 

On  hearing  these  and  other  similar  remarks,  a  wild  thought  flashed 
into  (Gabriel's  mind  that  they  might  be  speaking  of  Bathsheba.  There 
were,  howoTer,  no  grounds  for  retaining  such  a  supposition,  for  the 
waggon,  though  going  in  the  direction  of  Weatherbury,  might  be  going 
beyond  it,  and  the  woman  alluded  to  seemed  to  be  the  mistress  of  some 
estate.  They  were  now  apparently  close  upon  Weatherbury,  and  not  to 
alarm  the  spcMdcers  unnecessarily,  Gabriel  slipped  out  of  the  waggon  unseen. 

He  turned  to  an  opening  in  the  hedge,  which  he  found  to  be  a  stile, 
and  mounting  thereon,  he  sat  meditating  whether  to  seek  a  cheap  lodging 
in  the  village,  or  to  ensure  a  cheaper  one  by  lying  under  some  hay  or  corn- 
stack.  The  crunching  jangle  of  the  waggon  died  upon  his  ear.  He  was 
about  to  walk  on,  when  he  noticed  on  his  left  hand  an  unusual  light — 
appearing  about  half  a  mile  distant.  Oak  watched  it,  and  the  glow 
increased.     Something  was  on  fire. 

Gabriel  again  mounted  the  stile,  and,  leaping  down  on  the  other  side 
upon  what  he  found  to  be  ploughed  soil,  made  across  the  field  in  the  exact 
Section  of  the  fire.  The  blaze,  enlarging  in  a  double  ratio  by  his 
approach  and  its  own  increase,  showed  him  as  he  drew  nearer  the  outlines 
of  ricks  beside  it,  lighted  up  to  great  distinctness.  A  rickyard  was  the 
somrce  of  the  fire.  His  weary  face  now  began  to  be  painted  over  with  a 
rich  orange  glow,  and  the  whole  front  of  his  smock-frock  and  gaiters  was 
wvered  with  a  dancing  shadow-pattern  of  thorn-twigs — the  light  reaching 
fafan  through  a  leafless  intervening  hedge — and  the  metallic  curve  of  his 
Bheep-crook  shone  silver-bright  in  the  same  abounding  rays.  He  came  up 
to  the  boundary  fence,  and  stood  to  regain  breath.  It  seemed  as  if  the 
ipot  was  unoccupied  by  a  livipg  soul. 
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The  ^6  was  issning  from  a  long  straw-staek,  which  was  so  far  gone  as 
to  preclude  a  possibility  of  saving  it.  A  rick  bnms  differently  from  a 
house.  As  the  wind  blows  the  fire  inwards,  the  portion  in  flames  com- 
pletely disappears  like  melting  sugar,  and  the  outline  is  lost  to  ihe  eye. 
Howeyer,  a  hay  or  a  wheat-rick,  well  put  together,  will  resist  combustion 
for  a  length  of  time,  if  it  begins  on  the  outside. 

This  before  Gabriers  eyes  was  a  rick  of  straw,  loosely  put  together, 
and  the  flames  darted  into  it  with  lightning  swiftness.  It  glowed  on  the 
windward  side,  rising  and  falling  in  intensity,  like  the  coal  of  a  cigar. 
Then  a  superincumbent  bundle  rolled  down,  with  a  whisking  noise,  flames 
elongated,  and  bent  themselves  about,  with  a  quiet  roar,  but  no  crackle. 
Banks  of  smoke  went  off  horizontally  at  the  back  like  passing  clouds,  and 
behind  these  burned  hidden  pyres,  illuminating  the  semi-transparent 
sheet  of  smoke  to  a  lustrous  yellow  uniformity.  Individual  straws  in  the 
foreground  were  consumed  in  a  cseeping  movement  of  ruddy  heat,  as  if 
they  were  knots  of  red  worms,  and  above  shone  imaginary  fiery  faces* 
tongues  hanging  from  lips,  glaring  eyes,  and  other  impish  forms,  from 
which  at  intervals  sparks  flew  in  clusters  like  birds  from  a  nest. 

Oak  suddenly  ceased  from  being  a  mere  spectator  by  discovering  the 
case  to  be  more  serious  than  he  had  at  first  imagined.  A  scroll  of  smoke 
blew  aside  and  revealed  to  him  a  wheat-rick  in  startling  juxtapositi<m  with 
the  decaying  one,  and  behind  this  a  series  of  others,  composing  the  main 
com  produce  of  the  farm ;  so  that  instead  of  the  straw-stack  standing,  as 
he  had  imagined,  comparatively  isolated,  there  was  a  regular  connecticm 
between  it  and  the  remaining  stacks  of  the  group. 

Gabriel  leapt  over  the  hedge,  and  saw  that  he  was  not  alone.  The 
first  man  he  came  to  was  running  about  in  a  great  hurry,  as  if  hi^  thoughts 
were  several  yards  in  advance  of  his  body,  which  they  could  never  drag 
on  fast  enough. 

'<  Oh,  man — fire,  fire  1  A  good  master  and  a  bad  servant  is  fire,  fire  1— 
I  mane  a  bad  servant  and  a  good  master.  Oh,  Mark  Clark — come  1  And 
you,  Billy  Smallbury — and  you,  Maryann  Money — and  you,  Joseph  Poor- 
grass,  and  Matthew  there,  for  his  mercy  endureth  for  ever  1 "  Other 
figures  now  appeared  behind  this  shouting  man  and  among  the  smoke, 
and  Gabriel  found  that,  far  from  being  alone,  he  was  in  a  great  company 
— ^whose  shadows  danced  merrily  up  and  down,  timed  by  the  jigging  of  tiie 
flames,  and  not  at  all  by  their  owners*  movements.  The  assemblage — 
belonging  to  that  class  of  society  which  oasts  its  thoughts  into  the  form  of 
feeling,  and  its  feelings  into  the  form  of  commotion — set  to  work  with  a 
remaiicable  confusion  of  purpose. 

"  Stop  the  draught  under  the  wheat-rick !  *'  cried  Gabriel  to  those 
nearest  to  him.  The  corn  stood  on  stone  staddles,  and  between  titese, 
tongues  of  yellow  hues  from  the  burning  straw  licked  and  darted  playfully. 
If  the  fire  (mce  got  under  this  stack,  all  would  be  lost. 

**  Got  a  tarpaulin— quick  I  "  said  Gabriel. 

A  rick-cloth  was  brought,  and  they  hung  it  like  a  curtain  across  the 
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ohamiel.  The  flames  immediately  ceased  to  go  under  the  bottom  of  ihe 
eom-staek,  and  stood  np  vertical. 

"  Stand  here  with  a  backet  of  water  and  keep  the  cloth  wet,"  said 
Chdniel  again. 

The  flames,  now  driven  upwards,  began  to  attack  the  angles  of  the 
huge  roof  covering  the  wheat-stack* 

"A  ladder/' cried  Gabriel. 

"The  ladder  was  against  the  straw-rick  and  is  burnt  to^a  cinder/' 
Bud  a  spectre-like  form  in  the  smoke. 

Oak  seized  the  cut  ends  oi  the  sheaves,  as  if  he  were  going  to  engage 
in  the  operation  of  "  reed-drawing/'  and  digging  in  his  feet,  and  occasion- 
ally sticking  in  the  stem  of  his  sheep-crook,  he  clambered  up  the  beetling 
&ce.  He  at  once  sat  astride  the  very  apex,  and  began  with  his  crook  to 
beat  off  the  flery  fragments  which  had  lodged  thereon,  shouting  to  the 
otheTR  to  get  him  a  bough  and  a  ladder,  and  some  water. 

Billy  Smallbury— one  of  the  men  who  had  been  on  the  waggon — ^by 
this  time  bad  found  a  ladder,  which  Mark  Clark  ascended,  holding  on 
beside  Oak  upon  the  thatch.  The  smoke  at  this  comer  was  stifling,  and 
Gatk,  a  nimble  follow,  having  been  handed  a  bucket  of  water,  bathed 
Oak's  foce  and  sprinkled  him  generally,  whilst  Oabriel,  now  with  a  long 
beech-bough  in  one  hand,  in  addition  to  his  crook  in  the  other,  kept 
sweeping  the  stack  and  dislodging  all  fiery  particles. 

On  the  ground  the  groups  of  villagers  were  still  occupied  in  doing  all 
they  could  to  keep  down  the  conflagration,  which  was  not  much.  They  were 
all  tinged  orange,  and  backed  up  by  shadows  as  tall  as  flr-trees.  Bound 
the  comer  of  the  largest  stack,  out  of  the  direct  rays  of  the  fire,  stood  a 
pony,  bearing  a  young  woman  on  its  back.  By  her  side  was  another 
female,  on  foot.  These  two  seemed  to  keep  at  a  distance  from  the  fire, 
that  the  horse  might  not  become  restive. 

"  He's  a  shepherd,"  said  the  woman  on  foot.  "  Yes — ho  is.  See 
bow  his  crook  shines  as  he  beats  the  rick  with  it.  And  his  smock-frock  is 
burnt  in  two  holes,  I  declare  !    A  fine  young  shepherd  he  is  too,  ma'am." 

"  Whose  shepherd  is  he  ?  "  said  the  equestrian  in  a  clear  voice. 

<<  Don't  know,  ma'am." 

**  Don't  any  of  the  others  know  ?  " 

"  Nobody  at  all — I've  asked  'em.     Quite  a  stranger,  they  say." 

The  young  woman  on  the  pony  rode  out  from  the  shade  and  looked 
anxiously  around. 

'*  Do  you  think  the  bam  is  safe  ?  "  she  said. 

**  D'ye  think  the  bam  is  safe,  Jan  Coggan  ?  "  said  the  second  woman, 
passing  on  the  question  to  the  nearest  man  in  that  direction. 

"  Safe  now — ^leastwise  I  think  so.  If  this  rick  had  gone  the  bam 
would  have  followed.  'Tis  that  bold  shepherd  up  there  that  have  done  the 
most  good — he  sitting  on  the  top  o'  rick,  whizzing  his  great  long  arms 
about  like  a  windmill." 

'*  He  does  work  hard,"  said  the  young  woman  on  horseback,  looking 
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up  at  Gabriel  throngh  her  thick  woollen  yeil.     ''  I  wish  he  was  shepherd 
here.     Don't  any  of  you  know  his  name  ?  *' 

**  Never  heard  the  man's  name  in  my  life,  or  seed  his  form  afore." 
The  fire  began  to  get  worsted,  and  Gabriel's  elevated  position  being  no 
longer  required  of  him,  he  made  as  if  to  descend. 

**  Maryann,"  said  the  girl  on  horseback,  **  go  to  him  as  he  comes 
down,  and  say  that  the  farmer  wishes  to  thank  him  for  the  great  service 
he  has  done." 

Maryann  stalked  off  towards  the  rick  and  met  Oak  at  the  foot  of  the 
ladder.     She  delivered  her  message. 

"  Where  is  your  master  the  farmer  ?  "  asked  Gabriel,  kindling  with 
the  idea  of  getting  employment  that  seemed  to  strike  him  now. 
<<  'Tisn't  a  master ;  'tis  a  mistress,  shepherd." 
"  A  woman  farmer  ?  " 

**  Ay,  'a  b'lieve,  and  a  rich  one  too  I  "  said  a  bystander.  **  Lately  'a 
come  here  from  a  distance.  Took  on  her  uncle's  farm,  who  died 
suddenly.  Used  to  measure  his  money  in  half-pint  cups.  They  say  now 
that  she've  business  in  every  bank  in  Oasterbridge,  and  thinks  no  more  of 
playing  pitch-and-toss-sovereign  than  you  and  I  do  pitch-halfpenny — not 
a  bit  in  the  world,  shepherd." 

"That's  she  back  there  upon  the  pony,"  said  Maryann;  "wi'  her 
face  a  covered  up  in  a  cloth  with  holes  in  it." 

Oak,  his  features  black,  grimy,  and  undiscoverable  from  the  smoke 
and  heat,  his  smock-frock  burnt  into  holes,  dripping  with  water,  the  ash- 
stem  of  his  sheep-crook  charred  six  inches  shorter  than  it  had  been,  ad- 
vanced with  the  humility  stem  adversity  had  thrust  upon  him  up  to  the 
slight  female  form  in  the  saddle.  Ho  lifted  his  hat  with  respect,  and  not 
without  gallantry  :  stepping  close  to  her  hanging  feet,  he  said  in  a  hesita- 
ting voice — 

'*  Do  you  happen  to  want  a  shepherd,  ma'am  ?" 
She  lifted  the  Shetland  veil  tied  round  her  face,   and  looked  all 
astonishment.    Gabriel  and  his  cold  hearted  darling,  Bathsheba  Everdene, 
were  face  to  face. 

Bathsheba  did  not  speak,  and  he  mechanically  repeated  in  an  abashed 
and  sad  voice, 
•     **  Do  you  want  a  shepherd,  ma'am  ?  " 


CHAPTER  VII. 

RECCG^'ITION :  A  Timid  Giul. 

Bathshkba  withdrew  into  the  shade.  She  scarcely  knew  whether  most 
to  be  amused  at  the  singularity  of  the  meeting,  or  to  be  concerned  at  its 
awkwardness.  There  was  room  for  a  little  pity,  also  for  a  very  little  exul- 
tation ;  the  former  at  his  position,  the  latter  at  her  own.    Embarrassed 
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she  was  not,  and  she  remembered  Oabriers  deolaration  of  love  to  her 
at  Noreombe  only  to  think  she  had  nearly  forgotten  it. 

"Tes,"  she  murmnredy  patting  on  an  air  of  dignity,  and  taming 
again  to  him  with  a  little  warmth  of  cheek,  <'  I  do  want  a  shepherd. 
Bnt " 

"He's  the  veiy  man,  ma'am/'  said  one  of  the  villagers,  qnietly. 

ConTiction  breeds  conviction.  "  Ay,  that  'a  is/'  said  a  second,  de- 
dsively. 

"The  man,  traly  !  "  said  a  third,  with  heartiness. 

"  He's  all  there !  "  said  namber  foar,  fervidly. 

"  Then  will  yoa  tell  him  to  speak  to  the  bailiff,"  said  Bathsheba. 

All  was  practical  again  now.  A  sammer  eve  and  loneliness  woald  have 
been  necessary  to  give  the  meeting  its  proper  fulness  of  roiiiance. 

The  bailiff  was  pointed  oat  to  Gabriel,  who,  checking  the  palpitation 
within  his  breast  at  discovering  that  this  Ashtereth  of  strange  report  was 
only  a  modification  of  Yenas  the  well-known  and  admired,  retired  with 
him  to  talk  over  the  necessary  preliminaries  of  hiring. 

The  fire  before  them  wasted  away.  <<Men,"  said  Bathsheba,  "yon 
shall  take  a  little  refreshment  after  this  extra  work.  Will  yoa  come  to 
tiie  house  ?  "    ^ 

"  We  could  knock  in  a  bit  and  a  drop  a  good  deal  freer,  Miss,  if  so  be 
je'd  send  it  to  Warren's  Malthouse,"  replied  the  spokesman. 

Bathsheba  then  rode  off  into  the  darkness,  and  the  men  straggled 
on  to  the  village  in  twos  and  threes — Oak  and  the  bailiff  being  left  by  the 
rick  alone. 

« And  now,"  said  the  bailiff,  finally,  «  all  is  settled,  I  think,  about 
yer  coming,  and  I  am  going  home-along.     Good-night  to  ye,  shepherd." 

"  Can  yon  get  me  a  lodging  ?  "  inquired  Gabriel. 

"  That  I  can't,  indeed,"  he  said,  moving  past  Oak  as  a  Christian 
edges  past  an  offertory-plate  when  he  does  not  mean  to  contribute.  "  If 
yoa  follow  on  the  road  till  you  come  to  Warren's  Malthouse,  where  they 
ire  all  gone  to  have  their  snap  of  victuals,  I  dare  say  some  of  'em  will  tell 
yon  of  a  place.    Good-night  to  ye,  shepherd." 

The  bailiff,  who  showed  this  nervous  dread  of  loving  his  neighbom'S 
as  himself,  went  up  the  hill,  and  Oak  walked  on  to  the  village,  still 
astonished  at  the  rencontre  with  Bathsheba,  glad  of  his  nearness  to  her, 
and  pe^lexed  at  the  rapidity  with'  which  the  unpractised  girl  of  Nor- 
eombe bad  developed  into  the  supervising  and  cool  woman  here. 
Bat  some  women  only  require  an  emergency  to  make  them  fit  for  one. 

Obliged,  to  some  extent,  to  forego  dreaming  in  order  to  find  the  way, 
he  reached  the  churchyard,  and  passed  round  it  under  the  wall  where 
several  old  chestnuts  grew.  There  was  a  wide  margin  of  grass  along 
here,  and  Gabriel's  footsteps  were  deadened  by  its  softness,  even  at  this 
indurating  period  of  the  year.  When  abreast  of  a  trunk  which  appeared 
to  be  the  oldest  of  the  old,  he  became  aware  that  a  figure  was  standing 
behind  it  on  the  other  side.     Gabriel  did  not  pause  in  his  walk,  and  in 
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another  moment  he  acoidentallj  kicked  a  loose  stcme.  The  noise  wm 
enough  to  disturb  the  motionless  stranger,  who  started  and  assmned  a 
careless  position. 

It  was  a  slim  girl,  rather  thinly  dad. 

"  Good-night  to  you,"  said  Gabriel,  heartily. 

**  Good-night,"  said  the  girl  to  Gabriel. 

The  Yoice  was  unexpectedly  attractive ;  ,it  was  the  low  and  dulcet 
note  suggestive  of  romance ;  common  in  descriptions,  rare  in  experience. 

<<  I'll  thank  you  to  tell  me  if  I*m  in  the  way  for  Warren's  Malthonse?  " 
Gabriel  resumed,  primarily  to  gain  the  information,  indirectly  to  get  more 
of  the  music. 

'<  Quite  right.    It's  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill.    And  do  you  know " 

The  girl  hesitated,  and  then  went  on  again.  '<  Do  you  know  how  late 
they  keep  open  the  *  Buck's  Head  Inn  ? '  "  She  seemed  to  be  won  by 
Gabriel's  heartiness,  as  Gabriel  had  been  won  by  her  modulations. 

<' I  don't  know  where  the  'Buck's  Head'  is,  or  anything  about  it. 
Do  yon  think  of  going  there  to-night  ?  " 

•'Yes ."     The  female  again  paused.    There  was  no  necessity 

for  any  continuance  of  speech,  and  the  fact  that  she  did  add  more  seemed 
to  proceed  from  an  unconscious  desire  to  show  unconcern  by  making 
a  remark,  which  is  noticeable  in  the  ii^igenuous  when  they  are  acting  by 
stealth.     **  You  are  not  a  Weatherbury  man  ?  "  she  said,  timorously. 

<<  I  am  not.    I  am  the  new  shepherd — just  arrived." 

"  Only  a  shepherd — and  you  seem  almost  a  £Eurmer  by  your  ways." 

**  Only  a  shepherd,"  Gabriel  repeated,  in  a  dull  cadence  of  finality. 
His  thoughts  were  directed  to  the  past,  his  eyes  to  the  feet  of  the  girl,  and 
for  the  first  time  he  saw  lying  there  a  bundle  of  some  sort.  She  may 
have  perceived  the  direction  of  his  face,  for  she  said  coaxingly : 

<*  You  won't  say  anything  in  the  parish  about  having  seen  me  hero, 
will  you — at  least,  not  for  a  day  or  two  ?  " 

**  I  won't  if  you  wish  me  not  to,"  said  Oak. 

**  Thank  you,  indeed,"  the  other  replied.  ''  I  am  rather  poor,  and 
I  den't  want  people  to  know  anything  about  me."  Then  she  was  silent, 
and  shivered. 

"  You  ought  to  have  a  cloak  on  such  a  cold  night,"  Gabriel  observed. 
"  I  would  advise  you  to  get  indoors." 

''  Oh,  no  1  Would  you  mind  going  on  and  leaving  me  ?  I  thank  you 
much  for  what  you  have  told  me." 

**  I  will  go  on,"  he  said ;  adding  hesitatingly — **  Since  you  are  not 
very  well  off,  perhaps  you  would  accept  this  trifle  from  me.  It  is  only  a 
shilling,  but  it  is  aU  I  have  to  spare." 

"  Yes,  I  wiU  take  it,"  said  the  stranger,  gratefully. 

She  extended  her  hand ;  Gabriel  his.  In  feelhig  for  each  other's 
palms  in  the  gloom  before  the  money  could  be  passed,  a  minute  incident 
occurred  which  told  much.  Chibriel's ,  fingers  alighted  on.  the  young 
woman's  wrist.    It  was  beating  with  a  throb  of  tragic  intensity.     He  had 
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freqoanily  felt  the  same  quick,  hard  beat  in  the  femoral  artery  of  hiB 
lambs  when  oyerdriven.  It  eoggested  a  consumption  too  great  of  a 
Titalitj  which,  to  judge  from  her  figure  and  stature,  was  akeadj  too  little* 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?  " 

"Nothing." 

"  But  there  is  ?  " 

"  No,  no,  no  !     Let  jour  haying  seen  me  be  a  secret  1 " 

"  Very  well ;  I  wiU.     Good- night,  again/' 

"  Good-night/' 

The  young  girl  remained  motionless  by  the  tree  and  Gabriel  do- 
Boended  into  the  village.  He  fancied  that  he  had  felt  himself  ia  the 
penumbra  of  a  very  deep  sadness  when  touching  that  sb'ght  and  fragile 
crettore.  But  wisdom  lies  in  moderating  mere  impressions,  wd^ Gabriel 
endeaTOured  to  think  little  of  this. 


CHAPTER  VIU. 

Thb  Malthousb:  the  Chat:  News. 

Wabbsn's  Malthouse  w&s  enclosed  by  an  old  wall  inwrapped  with  iry,  and 
though  not  much  of  the  exterior  was  visible  at  this  hour,  the  character 
and  purposes  of  the  building  were  clearly  enough  shown  by  its  outline 
upon  the  sky.  From  the  walls  an  overhanging  thatched  roof  sloped  up 
to  a  point  in  the  centre,  upon  which  rose  a  small  wooden  lantern,  fitte4 
with  louvre-boards  on  all  the  four  sides,  and  from  these  openings  a  mitt 
was  dimly  perceived  to  be  escaping  into  the  night  air.  There  was  no 
wmdow  in  front ;  but  a  square  hole  in  the  door  was  glazed  with  a  single 
ptne,  through  which  red  comfortable  rays  now  stretched  out  upon  the 
ivied  wall  in  front.    Voices  were  to  be  heard  insid^^ 

0ak*8  hand  skimmed  the  surface  of  the  door  with  fingers  extended 
to  an  Elymas-the-Sorcerer  pattern,  till  he  found  a  leathern  strap,  which 
he  pulled.    This  lifted  a  wooden  latch,  and  the  door  swung  open. 

The  room  inside  was  lighted  only  by  the  ruddy  glow  firom  the  kiln 
mouth,  which  shone  over  the  floor  wiUi  the  streaming  horizontality  of  the 
letting  sun,  and  threw  upwards  the  shadows  of  all  fitcial  irregularities  in 
thoee  assembled  around,  with  the  effect  (tf  the  footlights  upon  the  features  of 
ber  Majesty's  servants  when  they  approach  too  near  the  front.  The  stone« 
flag  floor  was  worn  into  a  path  from  the  doorway  to  ihe  kiln,  and  into  un- 
dulations everywhere*  A  curved  settle  of  unplaned  oak  stretched  along 
one  aide,  and  in  a  remote  comer  was  a  small  bed  and  bedstead,  the  owner 
and  frequent  occupier  of  which  was  the  maltster. 

This  aged  man  was  now  ritting  opposite  the  fire,  his  frosty  white  hair 
and  beard  overgrowing  his  gnarled  figure  like  the  grey  moss  and  lichen 
^on  a  leafless  apple-tree.  He  wore  breeches  and  the  laced-up  shoes 
called  ankle-jacks ;  he  kept  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  fire. 
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Gabriers  nose  was  greeted  by  an  atmosphere  laden  with  the  sweet 
smell  of  new  malt.  The  conversation  (which  seemed  to  have  been  con- 
cerning the  origin  of  the  fire)  immediately  ceased,  and  every  one  ocularly 
criticised  him  to  the  degree  expressed  by  contracting  the  flesh  of  their 
foreheads  and  looking  at  him  with  narrowed  eyelids,  as  if  he  had  been  a 
light  too  strong  for  their  sight.  Several  exclaimed  meditatively,  after 
this  operation  had  been  completed : 

"  Oh,  'tis  the  new  shepherd,  a'  b'lieve." 

**  We  thought  we  heard  a  hand  pawing  about  the  door  for  the  bobbin, 
but  weren't  sure  'twere  not  a  dead  leaf  blowed  across,"  said  another. 
"  Come  in,  shepherd ;  sure  ye  be  welcome,  though  we  don't  know  yer 
name." 

**  Ckibriel  Oak,  that's  my  name  neighbours." 

The  ancient  maltster  sitting  in  the  midst  turned  at  this — his  turning 
being  as  the  turning  of  a  rusty  crane. 

"That's  never  Gable  Oak's  grandson  over  at  Norcombe — ^never!" 
he  said,  as  a  formula  expressive  of  surprise,  which  nobody  was  supposed 
for  a  moment  to  take  literally. 

''  My  father  and  my  grandfather  were  old  men  of  the  name  of  Gabriel," 
said  the  shepherd,  placidly. 

'<  Thought  I  knowed  the  man's  face  as  I  seed  him  on  the  rick ! — 
thought  I  did !     And  where  be  ye  trading  o*t  to  now,  shepherd  ?  " 

"  I'm  thinking  of  biding  here,"  said  Mr.  Oak. 

**  Enowed  yer  grandfatiier  for  years  and  years ! "  continued  the 
maltster,  the  words  coming  forth  of  Uieir  own  accord  as  if  the  momentum 
previously  imparted  had  been  sufficient. 

"  Ah— and  did  you !  " 

"  Enowed  yer  grandmother." 

"And  her  too!" 

«*  Likewise  knowed  yer  father  when  he  was  a  child.  Why,  my  boy 
Jacob  there  and  your  father  were  sworn  brothers — that  they  were  sure — 
weren't  ye,  Jacob  ?  " 

"  Ay,  sure,"  said  his  son,  a  young  man  about  sixty-five,  with  a  semi- 
bald  head  and  one  tooth  in  the  lefb  centre  of  his  upper  jaw,  which  made 
much  of  itself  by  standing  prominent,  like  a  milestone  in  a  bank.  "  But 
'twas  Joe  had  most  to  do  with  him.  However,  my  son  William  must 
have  knowed  the  very  man  afore  us^— didn't  ye,  BiUy,  afore  ye  left  Nor- 
combe ?  " 

"  No,  'twas  Andrew,"  said  Jacob's  son  Billy,  a  child  of  forty,  or 
thereabouts,  who  manifested  the  peculiarity  of  possessing  a  cheerful  soul 
in  a  gloomy  body,  and  whose  whiskers  were  assuming  a  chinchilla  shade 
here  and  there. 

"  I  remember  Andrew,"  said  Oak,  "  as  being  a  man  in  the  place  when 
I  was  quite  a  child." 

**  Ay — the  other  day  I  and  my  youngest  daughter  Liddy  were  over  at 
my  grandson's  christening,"  continued  Billy.     **  We  were  talking  about 
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this  yeiy  &mily,  and  Hvas  only  last  Parifieation  Day  in  this  very  world, 
when  the  use-money  is  gied  away  to  the  second-best  poor  folk,  yon  know, 
shepherd,  and  I  can  mind  the  day  becanse  they  all  had  to  traypse  np  to 
the  Vestry — ^yes,  this  yery  man's  family." 

**  Gome,  shepherd,  and  drink.  'Tis  gape  and  swaller  with  ns — a  drap 
of  sommit,  bat  not  of  much  account,"  said  the  maltster,  removing  from 
the  fire  his  eyes,  which  were  yermiHon-red  and  bleared  by  gazing  into 
it  fo  so  many  years.  '*  Take  up  the  God-forgiye-me,  Jacob.  See  if  'tis 
warm,  Jacob." 

Jacob  stooped  to  the  God-forgiye-me,  which  was  a  two-handled  tall 
mug  standing  in  the  ashes,  cracked  and  charred  with  heat,  rather  furred 
with  extraneous  matter  about  the  outside,  especially  in  the  creyices  of  the 
handles,  the  innermost  curves  of  which  may  not  have  seen  daylight  for 
several  years  by  reason  of  this  encrustation  thereon — formed  of  ashes 
accidentaUy  wetted  with  eider  and  baked  hard ;  but  to  the  mind  of  any 
sensible  drinker  the  cup  was  no  worse  for  that,  being  incontestably  dean 
on  the  inside  and  about  the  rim.  It  may  be  observed  that  such  a  class  of 
mug  is  called  a  God-forgive-me  in  Weatherbury  and  its  vicinity  for  un- 
certain reasons ;  probably  because  its  size  makes  any  given  toper  feel 
ashamed  of  himself  when  he  sees  its  bottom  in  drinking  it  empty :  this 
idea  is,  however,  a  mere  guess. 

Jacob,  on  receiving  the  order  to  see  if  the  liquor  was  warm  enough, 
placidly  dipped  his  forefinger  inta  it  by  way  of  thermometer,  uid  having 
pronounced  it  nearly  of  the  proper  degree,  raised  the  cup  and  very  civilly 
attempted  to  dust  some  of  the  ashes  from  the  bottom  with  the  skirt  of 
his  smock-frock,  because  Shepherd  Oak  was  a  stranger. 

**  A  elane  cup  for  the  shepherd,"  said  the  maltster  commandingly. 

*'  No — not  at  aU,"  said  Gabriel,  in  a  reproving  tone  of  considerateness. 
*'  I  never  fuss  about  dirt  in  its  natural  state,  and  when  I  know  what  sort 
it  is."  Taking  the  mug  he  drank  an  inch  or  more  from  the  depth  of  its 
contents,  and  duly  passed  it  to  the  next  man.  '<  I  wouldn't  think  of 
giving  such  trouble  to  neighbours  in  washing  up  when  there's  so  much 
work  to  be  done  in  the  world  already,"  continued  Oak,  in  a  moister  tone, 
after  recovering  from  the  stoppage  of  breath  ever  occasioned  by  proper 
polls  at  large  mugs. 

"  A  right  sensible  man,"  said  Jacob. 

''True,  true,  as  the  old  woman  said,"  observed  a  brisk  young  man- 
Mark  CUrk  by  name,  a  genial  and  pleasant  gentleman,  whom  to  meet 
anywhere  in  your  travels  was  to  know,  to  know  was  to  drink  with,  and 
to  drink  with  was,  unfortunately,  to  pay  for. 

<*  And  here's  a  mouthful  of  bread  and  bacon  that  mis'ess  have  sent, 
shepherd.  The  cider  will  go  down  better  with  a  bit  of  victuals.  Don't 
ye  chaw  quite  close,  shepherd,  for  I  let  the  bacon  fall  in  the  road  outside 
as  I  was  bringmg  it  along,  and  may  be  'tis  rather  gritty.  There,  'tis  dane 
dirt ;  and  we  all  know  what  that  is,  as  yon  say,  and  you  hain't  a  particular 
man  we  see,  shepherd." 
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^  **  True,  true— not  at  all,"  said  the  friendly  Oak. 

**  Don*t  let  jer  teeth  quite  meet,  and  yon  won*t  feel  the  sandiness  at 
alL    Ah  1  'tis  wonderfol  what  can  be  done  by  contnyance  T' 

**  My  own  mind  exactly,  neighbour/* 

<<  Ah,  he*B  his  grandfer's  own  grandson  ! — ^his  grandfer  were  just  soeh. 
a  nice  unparticnlar  man  1 "  said  the  maltster. 

''  Drink,  Henry  Fray — drink,*'  magnanimoosly  said  Jan  Coggan,  a 
person  who  held  Saint- Simonian  notions  of  share  and  share  alike  where 
liquor  was  concerned,  as  the  vessel  showed  signs  of  approaching  him  in 
its  gradual  revolution  among  them. 

Having  at  this  moment  reached  the  end  of  a  wistful  gaze  into  mid-airy 
Henry  did  not  refuse.  He  was  a  man  of  more  than  middle  age,  with  eye- 
brows high  up  in  his  forehead,  who  laid  it  down  that  the  law  of  the 
world  was  bad,  with  a  long-suffering  look  through  his  listeners  at  the 
world  aHuded  to,  as  it  presented  itself  to  his  imagination.  He  always 
signed  his  name  *'  Henery  ** — strenuously  insisting  upon  that  spelling,  and 
if  any  passing  schoolmaster  ventured  to  remark  that  the  second  ''  e  *'  was 
superfluous  and  old-fashioned,  he  received  the  reply  that  *l  H-e-n-e-r-y  *' 
was  the  name  he  was  christened  and  the  name  he  would  stick  to — ^in  the 
tone  of  one  to  whom  orthographical  differences  were  matters  which  had  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  personal  character. 

Mr.  Jan  Coggan,  who  had  passed  the  cup  to  Henery,  was  a  crimson 
man  with  a  spacious  countenance,  and  private  glimmer  in  his  eye,  whose 
name  had  appeared  on  the  marriage  register  of  Weatherbury  and  neigh- 
bouring parishes  as  best  man  and  chief  witness  in  countless  unions  of  the 
previous  twenty  years ;  he  also  very  frequently  filled  the  post  of  head 
god-father  in  baptisms  of  the  subtly-jovial  kind. 

*'  Come,  Mark  Clark — come.  Ther*s  plenty  more  in  the  barrel,'*  said 
Jan. 

**  Ay — ^that  I  will,  as  the  doctor  said,"  replied  Mr.  Clark,  who,  twenty 
years  younger  than  Jan  Coggan,  revolved  in  the  same  orbit.  He  secreted 
mirth  on  all  occasions  for  special  discharge  at  popular  parties — ^his  pro- 
ductions of  this  class  being  more  noticeably  advanced  than  Coggan*8» 
inflicting  a  fEunt  sense  of  reduplication  and  similitude  upon  the  elder 
members  of  such  companies. 

"  Why,  Joseph  Foorgrass,  ye  ha'n*t  had  a  drop  I  *'  said  Mr.  Coggan 
to  a  very  shrinking  man  in  the  background,  thrusting  the  cup  towards 
him. 

*<  Such  a  shy  man  as  he  is !  "  said  Jacob  Smallbury.  *'  Why,  ye*ve 
hardly  had  strength  of  eye  enough  to  look  in  our  young  mis*ess*s  face,  so 
I  hear,  Joseph  ?" 

All  looked  at  Joseph  Foorgrass  with  pitying  reproach. 

**  No — I've  hardly  looked  at  her  at  all,"  faltered  Joseph,  reducing  his 
body  smaller  whilst  talking,  apparently  from  a  meek  sense  of  undue  pro- 
minence.    **  And  when  I  seed  her,  'twas  nothing  but  blushes  with  me  I  " 

"  Foor  feller,"  said  Mr.  Clark. 
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^  *TiB  a  onriooB  nature  for  a  man/'  said  Jan  Ooggan. 

''Yes/'  continned  Joseph  Poorgrass — ^his  shyness,  which  was  so 
ptinfiil  as  a  defect,  just  beginning  to  fill  him  with  a  little  complacency 
DOW  tiiat  it  was  regiurded  in  the  li^t  of  an  interesting  stady.  ''''Twere 
Uoflh,  blush,  blush  with  me  every  minnte  of  the  time,  when  she  was 
speakmg  to  me." 

^Ibdieve  ye,  Joseph  Pooi^ass,  for  we  all  know  ye  to  be  a  very 
bMhfol  man." 

"  'Tia  terrible  bad  for  a  man,  poor  sonl,"  said  the  maltster.  **  And 
bow  long  haye  ye  sofifered  from  it,  Joseph  ?  " 

**  Oh,  ever  sinoe  I  was  a  boj.  Yes — mother  was  concerned  to  her 
hiart  aboot  it— yes.    But  'twas  all  nonght." 

"Did ye  ever  take  anything  to  try  and  stop  it,  Joseph  Poorgrass  ?  " 

"  Oh  ay,  tried  all  sorts.  They  took  me  to  Greenhill  Fair,  and  into  a 
grate  large  jerry-go-nimble  show,  where  there  were  women- folk  riding 
roand-— standing  npon  horses,  with  hardly  anything  on  but  their  smocks, 
but  it  didn't  core  me  a  morsel — ^no,  not  a  morsel.  And  then  I  was  put 
enand-man  at  the  Woman's  Skittle  Alley  at  the  back  of  the  '  Tailor's 
Arms '  in  Casterbridge.  'Twas  ahmrible  gross  situation,  and  altogether  a 
Toiy  curious  place  for  a  good  man.  I  had  to  stand  and  look  wicked  people 
in  the  face  from  morning  till  night ;  but  'twas  no  use— I  was  just  as  bad 
as  erer  after  all.  Blushes  hev  been  in  the  family  for  generations.  There, 
'tis  a  hi^y  providence  that  I  be  no  worse,  so  to  speak,  it — yes,  a  happy 
thing,  and  I  feel  my  few  poor  gratitudes." 

''True,"  said  Jacob  Smallbury,  deepening  his  thoughts  to  apro- 
feonder  view  of  the  sulijeot.  '*  'Tis  a  thought  to  look  at,  that  ye  might 
have  been  worse,  but  even  as  you  be,  'tis  a  very  bad  amotion  for  ye, 
Joseph.  For  ye  see,  shepherd,  though  'tis  very  well  for  a  woman,  dang 
it  all,  'tis  awkward  for  a  man  like  him,  poor  feller."  He  appealed  to 
the  shepherd  by  a  heart-feeling  glance. 

« 'Tis — 'tis,"  said  Gabriel,  recovering  from  a  meditation  as  to  whether 
the  saving  to  a  man's  soul  in  the  run  of  a  twelvemonth  by  saying  '*  dang  '* 
instead  of  what  it  stood  for,  made  it  worth  while  to  use  ^e  word.  <*  Yes, 
Toty  awkward  for  the  man." 

"Ay,  and  he's  very  timid,  too,"  observed  Jan  Ck)ggan.  **  Onee  he 
had  been  working  late  at  'Wlndleton,  and  had  had  a  drap  of  drink,  and 
kwt  his  way  as  he  was  coming  home-along  through  Yalbury  Wood,  didn't 
ye,  Blaster  Poorgrass  ?  " 

**  No,  no,  no ;  not  that  story !  "  expostulated  the  modest  man,  farcing 
a  kngh  to'bury  his  concern,  and  fordng  out  too  much  for  the  purpose — 
ku^ibg  over  the  greater  part  of  his  skin,  round  to  his  ears,  and  up 
among  his  hair,  insomuch  that  Shepherd  Oak,  who  was  rather  sensitive 
himseU^  was  surfeited,  and  folt  he  would  never  adopt  that  plan  for  hiding 
tnpidatkm  any  more. 

" And  80  'a  lost  himself  quite,"  continued  Mr.  Ooggan,  with  an 

impassive  &ce,  implying  thata  true  narrative,  like  time  and  tide,  must  run 
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its  coarse  and  would  wait  for  no  man.  '*  And  as  he  was  coining  along 
in  the  middle  of  the  night,  maeh  afeard,  and  not  ahle  to  find  his  way  oat 
of  the  trees,  nohow,  'a  cried  oat,  '  Man-a-lost !  man-a-lost ! '  A  owl  in 
a  tree  happened  to  he  crying  '  Whoo-whoo-whoo ! '  as  owls  do  yon  know, 
shepherd  "  (Gahriel  nodded),  **  and  Joseph,  all  in  a  tremhle,  said  <  Joseph 
Poorgrass,  of  Weatherhury,  sir  I  *  ** 

«  No,  no,  now — that's  too  mach  t  '*  said  the  timid  man,  hecoming  a 
man  of  hrazen  coarage  all  of  a  sadden.  ''  I  didn't  say  sir,  I'll  take  my 
oath  I  didn't  say  'Joseph  Poorgrass  o'  Weatherhory,  »ir.*  No,  no; 
what's  right  is  right,  and  I  never  said  sir  to  the  hird,  knowing  yery  well 
that  no  person  of  a  gentleman's  rank  woald  he  hollering  there  at  that 
time  o*  night.  *  Joseph  Poorgrass  of  Weatherhary,' — ^that's  eveiy  word 
I  said,  and  I  shooldn't  ha'  said  that  if  't  hadn't  heen  for  Keeper  Day's 
metheglin.  .  .  .  There,  'twas  a  mercifol  thing  it  ended  where  it  did,  as 
I  may  say,"  continued  Joseph,  swallowing  his  breath  in  content 

The  question  of  which  was  right  being  tacitiy  waived  by  the  company, 
Jan  went  on  meditatively  : 

**  And  he's  the  fearfollest  man,  hain't  ye,  Joseph  ?  Ay,  another  time 
ye  were  lost  by  Lambing-Down  Gate,  weren't  ye,  Joseph  ?  " 

*'  I  was,"  replied  Poorgrass,  as  if  there  were  some  matters  too  serioos 
even  for  modesty  to  remember  itself  under,  and  this  was  one. 

«  Yes ;  that  were  the  middle  of  the  night,  too.  The  gate  would  not 
open,  try  how  he  would,  and  knowing  there  was  the  Devil's  hand  in  it, 
he  kneeled  down." 

''  Ay,"  said  Joseph,  acquiring  confidence  from  tiie  warmth  of  the  fire, 
the  cider,  and  a  growing  perception  of  the  narrative  capabilities  of  tiie  ex- 
perience alluded  to.  *'  My  heart  died  within  me,  tiiat  time ;  but  I  kneeled 
down  and  said  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  then  the  Belief  right  through,  and 
then  the  Ten  Commandments,  in  earnest  prayer.  But  no,  the  gate 
wouldn't  open ;  and  then  I  went  on  with  Dearly  Beloved  Brethren,  and, 
thinks  I,  this  makes  four,  and  'tis  all  I  know  out  of  book,  and  if  this  don't 
do  it  nothing  will,  and  I'm  a  lost  man.  Well,  when  I  got  to  Saying 
After  Me,  I  rose  firom  my  knees  and  found  the  gate  would  open — ^yes, 
neighbours,  the  gate  opened  the  same  as  ever." 

A  meditation  on  the  obvious  inference  was  indulged  in  by  all,  and  daring 
its  continuance  each  directed  his  vision  into  the  ashpit,  which  glowed  like  a 
desert  in  the  tropics  under  a  vertical  sun,  shaping  their  eyes  long  and  liny, 
partiy  because  of  the  light,  partiy  firom  the  deptii  of  the  subject  discussed 
— each  man  severally  drawing  upon  the  tablet  of  his  imagination  a  clear 
and  correct  picture  of  Joseph  Poorgrass  under  the  remarkable  conditions 
he  had  related,  and  surveying  the  position  in  all  its  bearings  with  critical 
exactness. 

Gabriel  broke  the  silence.  *'  What  sort  of  a  place  is  this  to  live  at, 
and  what  sort  of  a  mis'ess  is  she  to  work  under  ?  "  Gabriel's  bosom 
thrilled  gentiy  as  he  thus  slipped  under  the  notice  of  the  assembly  the 
innermost  subject  of  his  heart. 
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"  Wo  d'  know  little  of  her — ^nothing.  She  only  showed  herself  a  few 
days  ago.  Her  uncle  was  took  bad,  and  the  doctor  was  called  with  his 
world-wide  skill ;  bnt  he  coaldn*t  save  the  man.  As  I  take  it,  she's  going 
to  keep  on  the  farm.*' 

"  That's  abont  the  shape  o't,  *a  brieve,"  said  Jan  Coggan.     "  Ay, 
'tis  a  very  good  family.     I'd  as  soon  be  nnder  'em  as  under  one  bore  and 
there.    Her  uncle  was  a  very  fair  sort  of  man.    Did  ye  know  en,  shep- 
herd— a  bachelor-man  ?  " 
"NotataU." 

The  inquirer  paused  a  moment,  and  then  continued  his  relation, 
which,  as  did  every  remark  he  made,  instead  of  being  casual,  seemed  the 
result  of  a  slow  convergence  of  forces  that  had  commenced  their  operation 
in  times  far  remots. 

"  I  used  to  go  to  his  house  a-courting  my  first  wife,  Charlotte,  who 
was  his  dairymaid.  Well,  a  very  good-hearted  man  were  Farmer 
Everdene,  and  I  being  a  respectable  young  fellow  was  allowed  to  call  and 
see  her  and  drink  as  much  ale  as  I  liked,  but  not  to  carry  away  any — 
outside  my  skin  I  mane,  of  course." 

"  Ay,  ay,  Jan  Coggan ;  we  know  yer  maning." 
"  And  BO  you  see  'twas  beautiful  ale,  and  I  wished  to  value  his 
kindness  as  much  as  I  could,  and  not  to  be  so  ill-mannered  as  to 
driDk  ODly  a  thimbleful,  which  would  have  been  insulting  the  man's 

generosity " 

*^  True,  Master  Coggan,  'twould  so,"  corroborated  Mark  Clark. 

*< And  so  I  used  to  eat  a  lot  of  salt  afore  going,  and  then  by  the 

time  I  got  there  I  were  as  dry  as  a  limo-basket — so  thorough  dry  that 
that  ale  would  slip  down — ah,  'twould  slip  down  sweet !  Happy  times  I 
heavenly  times !  Ay,  'twere  like  drinking  blessedness  itself.  Pints  and 
pints !  Such  lovely  drunks  as  I  used  to  have  at  that  house.  You  can 
mind,  Jacob  ?     You  used  to  go  wi'  me  sometimes." 

"  I  can — I  can,"  said  Jacob.  "  That  one,  too,  that  we  had  at  *  Buck's 
Head '  on  a  White  Monday  was  a  pretty  tipple — a  very  pretty  tipple, 
indeed." 

"  'Twas.  But  for  a  drunk  of  really  a  noble  class  and  on  the  highest 
principles,  that  brought  you  no  nearer  to  the  dark  man  than  you  were 
afore  you  begun,  there  was  none  like  those  in  Farmer  Everdene's  kitchen. 
Not  a  single  damn  allowed ;  no,  not  a  bare  poor  one,  even  at  the  most 
eheerfhl  moment  when  all  were  Blindest,  though  the  good  old  word  of 
sin  thrown  in  here  and  there  would  have  been  a  great  relief  to  a  merry 
lonl." 

"True/'  said  the  maltster.  ''Nature  requires  her  swearing  at  the 
regular  iameSf  or  she's  not  herself;  and  unholy  exclamations  is  a  necessity 
of  life." 

'<  But  Charlotte,"  continued  Coggan—''  not  a  word  of  the  sort  would 
Charlotte  allow,  nor  the  smallest  item  of  taking  in  vain.  •  •  •  Ay,  poor 
Chariotte,  I  wonder  if  she  had  the  good  fortune  to  get  into  Heaven  when 
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'a  died !      Bat  'a  was  never  mncb  .in  laek's  way,  and  peiliaps  'a  went 
downwards  after  all,  poor  sool." 

«  And  did  any  of  yon  know  Miss  Everdene's  father  and  mother  ?  " 
inquired  the  shepherd,  who  foond  some  difficulty  in  keeping  the  conver- 
sation in  the  desired  channel. 

**  I  knew  them  a  little/'  said  Jacob  Smallbary ;  <<  hat  they  were  towns- 
folk, and  didn't  live  here.  They've  been  dead  for  years.  Father,  what 
sort  of  people  were  mis'ess'  f&ther  and  mother  ?  " 

"  Well,**  said  the  maltster,  "  he  wasn't  much  to  look  at ;  bat  she  was 
a  lovely  woman.    He  was  fond  enough  of  her  as  his  sweetheart." 

**  Used  to  kiss  her  in  scores  and  long-hundreds,  so  'twas  said  here 
and  there,"  observed  Coggan. 

**  He  was  very  proud  of  her,  too,  when  they  were  married,  as  I've 
been  told,"  said  ^e  maltster. 

"Ay,"  said  Coggrin.  "  He  admired  his  wife  so  much,  that  he  used 
to  light  the  candle  three  times  every  night  to  look  at  her." 

« Boundless  love;  I  shouldn't  have  supposed  it  in  the  worid'a 
universe  t "  murmured  Joseph  Poorgrass,  who  habitually  spoke  on  a  large 
scale  in  his  moral  reflections. 

"  Well,  to  be  sUre,"  said  Gabriel. 

**  Oh,  'tis  true  enough.  I  kno^ed  the  man  and  woman  both  well. 
Levi  Everdene — that  was  the  man's  name,  sure  enough.  *  Man,'  saith 
I  in  my  hurry,  but  he  were  of  a  higher  circle  of  life  than  that — 'a  was 
a  gentleman-tailor  really,  worth  scores  of  pounds.  And  he  became  a 
very  celebrated  bankrupt  two  or  three  times." 

''  Oh,  I  thought  he  was  quite  a  common  man !  "  said  Joseph. 

"  Oh  no,  no !  That  man  failed  for  heaps  of  money ;  hundreds  in  gold 
and  silver." 

The  maltster  being  rather  short  of  breath,  Mr.  Coggan,  after  absently 
scrutinising  a  coal  which  had  fallen  among  the  ashes,  took  up  the  narra- 
tive, with  a  private  twirl  of  his  eye  : 

"  Well,  now,  you'd  hardly  believe  it,  but  that  man— our  Miss  Ever- 
dene's  father — was  one  of  the  ficklest  husbands  alive,  after  a  while. 
Understand,  'a  didn't  want  to  be  fickle,  but  he  couldn't  help  it.  The 
pore  feller  were  faithful  and  true  enough  to  her  in  his  wish,  but  his  heart 
would  rove,  do  what  he  would.  Ay,  'a  spoke  to  me  in  real  tribulation 
about  it  once.  '  Coggan,'  he  said,  '  I  could  never  wish  for  a  handsomer 
woman  than  I've  got,  but  feeling  she's  ticketed  as  my  lawful  wife,  I  can't 
help  my  wicked  heart  wandering,  do  what  I  will.'  But  at  last  I  believe 
he  cured  it  by  making  her  take  off  her  wedding-ring  and  calling  her  by 
her  maiden  name  as  they  sat  together  after  the  shop  was  shut,  and  so  'a 
would  get  to  fancy  she  was  only  his  sweetheart,  and  not  married  to  bim 
at  all.  And  so  as  soon  as  he  could  thoroughly  fancy  he  was  doing  wrong 
and  committing  the  seventh,  'a  got  to  like  her  as  well  as  ever,  and  they 
lived  on  a  perfect  example  of  mutel  love." 

**  Well,  'twas  a  most  ungodly  remedy,"  murmured  Joseph  Poorgrass, 
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'*  bat  we  onght  to  feel  deep  eheeifnlnesSy  as  I  may  say,  thai  a  happy 
pfOYidence  kept  it  from  being  any  worse.  Yon  see,  be  might  have  gone 
the  bad  road  and  given  his  eyes  to  nnlawfiQness  entirely — ^yes,  gross  ii»- 
lawfiilneBSy  so  to  say  it.'' 

"  Yon  see/'  said  BiUy  SmaUbory,  with  testimonial  emphasis^  **  the 
man's  will  was  to  do  right,  snre  enoogh,  bat  his  heart  didn't  chime  in." 

«  He  got  so  much  better,  that  he  was  quite  religions  in  his  later 
yeaxB,  wasn't  he,  Jan  ?  "  said  Joseph  Poorgrass.  *'  He  got  himself  eon- 
firmed  oyer  again  in  a  more  serious  way,  and  took  to  saying  *  Amen ' 
ahnost  as  loud  as  a  clerk,  and  he  liked  to  copy  comforting  verses  from 
the  tombstones.  He  used,  too,  to  hold  the  holy  money-plate  at  Let 
Your  Light  so  Shine,  and  stand  godfather  to  poor  little  come-by-chanee 
dii^en  that  had  no  father  at  all  in  the  eye  of  matrimony,  and  he  kept  a 
missionary-boz  upon  his  table  to  nab  folks  unawares  when  th^  called ; 
yw,  and  he  would  box  the  charity-boys'  ears,  if  they  laughed  in  ohur^i 
till  they  eonld  hardly  stand  upright,  and  do  other  deeds  of  piety  common 
to  the  saintly  inclined." 

"  Ay,  at  that  time  he  thought  of  nothing  but  righteousness,"  added 
Klly  Smallbury.  <<  One  day  Parson  Thirdly  met  him  and  said,  <  Qood- 
moming,  Mister  Everdene  ;  'tis  a  fine  day ! '  '  Amen,'  said  Everdene, 
quite  absent-like,  thinking  only  of  religion  when  he  seed  a  parson.  Yes, 
he  was  a  very  Christian  man." 

•'His  second-cousin,  John,  was  the  most  religious  of  the  family, 
however,"  said  the  old  maltster.  <<  None  of  the  others  were  so  pious  as 
he,  for  they  never  went  past  us  church  people  in  their  Christianity,  but 
John's  feelings  growed  as  strong  as  a  Chapel  member's.  'A  was  a  watch 
and  dock  maker  by  trade  and  thought  of  nothing  but  godliness,  poor 
man.  'I  judge  every  dock  according  to  his  works,'  he  used  to  say 
when  he  were  in  his  holy  firame  of  mind.  Ay,  he  likewise  was  a  very 
Cteistian  man." 

**  Their  daughter  was  not  at  all  a  pretty  chiel  at  that  time,"  said 
Henery  Fray.  ''  Never  should  have  thought  she'd  have  growed  up  such 
a  handsome  body  as  she  is." 

**  'Tie  to  be  hoped  her  temper  is  as  good  as  her  face." 

**  Well,  yes ;  but  the  baily  will  have  most  to  do  with  the  business  and 
ourselves.  Ah  1 "  Henery  shook  his  head,  gazed  into  the  asl^it,  and 
smiled  volumes  of  ironical  knowledge. 

«A  queer  Christian,  as  the  D said  of  the  owl,"  volunteered 

Mark  Clark. 

"He  is,"  said  Henery,  with  a  manner  implying  that  irony  must 
necessarily  cease  at  a  certain  point.  <'  Between  we  two^  man  and  man, 
I  beMeve  that  man  would  as  soon  tell  a  lie  Sundays  as  working-days, 
that  I  do  so." 

*'  Qood  faith,  you  do  talk,"  said  Gabriel,  with  apprehension. 

*'  True  enough,"  said  the  man  of  bitter  moods,  looking  round  upon 
the  company,  with  the  antithetic  laughter  that  comes  from  a  keener 
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appreciation  of  the  untold  miseries  of  life  than  ordinary  men  are  capable 
of.  **  Ah,  there's  people  of  one  sort,  and  people  of  another,  bat  that 
man — ^bless  your  sonls !  " 

The  company  suspended  consideration  of  whetiier  they  wanted  their 
Boola  blessed  that  moment,  as  the  shortest  way  to  the  end  of  the  story. 

'*  I  belieye  that  if  so  be  that  Baily  Fennyways*  heart  were  put  inside 
a  nutshell,  he*d  rattle,''  continued  Henery.  "  He'll  strain  for  money  as 
a  salmon  will  strain  for  the  river's  head.  'Tis  a  thief  and  a  robber,  that's 
what  'tis." 

Gabriel  thought  fit  to  change  the  subject.  '*  You  must  be  a  very 
aged  man,  maltster,  to  have  sons  growcd  up  so  old  and  ancient,"  he 
remarked. 

"  Father's  so  old  that  'a  can't  mind  his  age,  can  yc,  father  ?  "  inter- 
posed Jacob.  "  And  he's  growed  terrible  crooked,  too,  lately,"  Jacob 
continued,  surveying  his  father's  figure,  which  was  rather  more  bowed 
than  his  own.     "  Really,  one  may  say  that  fother  there  is  three-double." 

<<  Crooked  folk  will  last  a  long  while,"  said  the  maltster,  grimly,  and 
not  in  the  best  humour. 

<<  Shepherd  would  like  to  hear  the  pedigree  of  yer  life,*  father — 
wouldn't  ye,  shepherd  ?  " 

**  Ay,  that  I  should,"  said  Gabriel,  with  the  heartiness  of  a  man  who 
had  longed  to  hear  it  for  several  months.  <<  What  may  your  age  be, 
maltster?" 

The  maltster  cleared  his  throat  in  an  exaggerated  form  for  emphasis, 
and  elongating  his  gaze  to  the  remotest  point  of  the  ashpit,  said,  in  the 
slow  speech  justifiable  when  the  importance  of  a  subject  is  so  generally 
felt  that  any  mannerism  must  be  tolerated  in  getting  at  it,  **  Well,  I  don't 
mind  the  year  I  were  bom  in,  but  perhaps  I  can  reckon  up  the  places 
I've  lived  at,  and  so  get  it  that  way.  I  bode  at  Juddle  Farm  across 
there  "  (nodding  to  the  north)  '<  till  I  were  eleven.  I  bode  seven  at  Lower 
Twifibrd  "  (nodding  to  the  east),  "  where  I  took  to  malting.  I  went  there- 
from to  Norcombe,  and  malted  there  two-and-twenty  years,  and  two-and- 
twenty  years  I  was  there  turnip-hoeing  and  harvesting.  Ah,  I  knowed 
that  old  place  Norcombe  years  afore  you  were  thought  of.  Master  Oak  " 
(Oak  smiled  a  corroboration  of  the  fact).  **  Then  I  malted  at  Snoodly- 
under-Drool  four  year,  and  four  year  turnip-hoeing ;  and  I  was  fourteen 
times  eleven  months  at  Moreford  St.  Jnde's  "  (nodding  north-west-by-north). 
<<  Old  Twills  wouldn't  hire  me  for  more  than  eleven  months  at  a  time,  to 
keep  me  from  being  chargeable  to  the  parish  if  so  be  I  was  disabled. 
Then  I  was  three  year  at  Mellstock,  and  I've  been  here  one-and-thirty 
year  come  Candlemas.    How  much  is  that  ?  " 

'<  Hundred  and  seventeen,"  chuckled  another  old  gentleman,  given 
to  mental  arithmetic  and  little  conversation,  who  had  hitherto  sat  unob« 
served  in  a  comer.  ^ 

<*  Well,  then,  that's  my  age,"  said  the  maltster,  emphatically. 

*<  Oh,  no,  father  I "  Jacob  remonstrated,    '<  Your  turnip»hoeing  were  in 
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the  summer  and  your  ipalting  in  the  winter  of  the  same  years,  and  ye 
don't  ought  to  count  hoth  halves,  father." 

'<  Chok'  it  all !  I  lived  through  the  summers,  didn*t  I  ?  That's 
mj  question.    I  suppose  ye'll  say  next  I  be  no  age  at  all  to  speak  of  ?  " 

'*  Sure  we  shan't,"  said  Gabriel,  soothingly. 

"Ye  be  a  very  old  aged  person,  maltster,"  attested  Jan  Coggan,  also 
soothingly.  ^*  We  all  know  that,  and  ye  must  have  a  wonderful  talented 
eoDstitution  to  be  able  to  live  so  long,  mustn't  he,  neighbours  ?  " 

"True,  true ;  ye  must,  maltster,  a  wonderful  talented  constitution," 
odd  the  meeting,  unauimously. 

The  maltster,  being  now  pacified,  was  even  generous  enough  to  volun- 
tiiily  disparage  in  a  slight  degree  the  virtue  of  having  lived  a  great  many 
years,  by  mentioning  that  the  cup  they  were  drinking  out  of  was  three 
years  older  than  he. 

While  the  cup  waa  being  examined,  the  end  of  Gabriel  Oak's  flute 
became  visible  over  his  smock-firock  pocket,  and  Henery  Fray  exclaimed, 
"Sorely,  shepherd,  I  seed  you  blowing  into  a  grate  flute  by-now  at 
Casterbridge  ?  " 

"You  did,"  said  Gabriel,  blushing  faintly.  "I've  been  in  great 
trouble,  neighbours,  and  was  driven  to  it.  I  used  not  to  be  so  poor  as  I 
be  now." 

"Never  mind,  heart!  "said  Mark  Clark.  "You  should  take  it 
eareless-like,  shepherd,  and  your  time  will  come.  But  we  could  thank 
ye  for  a  tune,  if  ye  hain't  too  tired  ?  " 

"  Neither  drum  nor  trumpet  have  I  heard  this  Christmas,"  said  Jan 
Coggan.    "  Come,  raise  a  tune,  Master  Oak !  " 

"  Ay,  that  I  will,"  said  Gabriel  readily,  pulling  out  his  flute  and 
putting  it  together.  *1  A  poor  tool,  neighbours ;  an  everyday  chap ;  but 
BQflh  as  I  can  do  ye  shall  have  and  welcome." 

Oak  then  struck  up  "Jockey  to  the  Fair,"  and  played  that  sparkling 
melody  three  times  through,  accenting  the  notes  in  the  third  round  in  a 
most  artistic  and  lively  manner  by  bending  his  body  in  small  jerks  and 
tapping  with  his  foot  to  beat  time. 

"  He  can  blow  the  flute  very  well — that  'a  can,"  said  a  yo^g  married 
man,  who  having  no  individuality  worth  mentioning  was  known  as  "  Susan 
Tali's  husband."  He  continued  admiringly.  "  I'd  as  lief  as  not  be  able 
to  bk>w  into  a  flute  as  well  as  that." 

"He's  a  clever  man,  and  'tis  a  true  comfort  for  us  to  have  such 
a  shepherd,"  murmured  Joseph  Poorgrass,  in  a  soft  and  complacent 
cadence.  **  We  ought  to  feel  real  thanksgiving  that  he's  not  a  player  of 
loose  songs  instead  of  these  merry  tunes ;  for  'twould  have  been  just  as 
easy  for  God  to  have  made  the  shepherd  a  lewd  low  man — a  man  of 
iniquity,  so  to  speak  it — as  what  he  is.  Yes,  for  our  wives'  and  daughters' 
Bakes  we  should  feel  real  thanksgiving." 

"  True,  true,  as  the  old  woman  said,"  dashed  in  Mark  Clark  con- 
du^vely,  not  feeling  it  to  be  of  any  consequence  to  his  opinion  that 
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he  had  only  heard  about  a  word  and  ihree-qaarierg  of  what  Jo0^^ 
had  said. 

'<  Yes,"  added  Joseph,  beginning  to  feel  like  a  man  in  the  Bible ; 
**  tor  evil  does  thrive  so  in  these  times  that  ye  may  be  as  mneh  deceived 
in  the  clanest  shaved  and  whitest  shirted  man  as  in  the  laggedest  tramp 
npon  the  tompike,  if  I  may  term  it  so." 

"  Ay,  I  ean  mind  yer  face  now,  shepherd,"  said  Henery  Fray,  criticisiDg 
Ghkbriel  with  misty  eyes  as  he  entered  upon  his  second  tone.  "Yes — 
now  I  see  ye  blowing  into  the  Ante  I  know  ye  to  be  the  same  man  I  see 
play  at  Casterbridge,  for  yer  month  were  scrimped  up  and  yer  eyes 
a-staring  oat  like  a  strangled  man's — just  as  they  be  now." 

**  'Tis  a  pity  that  playing  the  fli^  should  make  a  man  look  such  a 
scarecrow,"  observed  Mr.  Mark  Clai^,  with  additional  criticism  of  Gabriet's 
countenance,  the  latter  person  jerking  out  unconcernedly,  with  tite  ghastly 
grimace  required  by  the  instrument,  the  chorus  of  '<  Dame  Durden :  " — 

Twas  MoU'  and  Bef  ,  and  Doll  'and  Kate 
And  Doi'-othy  Dra^-gle  Tail'. 

**  I  hope  you  don't  mind  that  young  man  Mark  Gark*s  bad  manners 
in  naming  your  features  ?  "  whispered  Joseph  to  Gabriel  privately. 

"  Not  at  aU,"  said  Mr.  Oak. 

'<  For  by  nature  ye  be  a  very  handsome  man,  shepherd,"  continued 
Josei^  Poorgrass,  with  winning  suavity. 

<<  Ay,  that  ye  be,  shepherd,"  said  the  company. 

<<  Thank  you  very  much,"  said  Oak,  in  the  modest  tone  good  manners 
demanded,  privately  thinkmg,  however,  that  he  would  never  let  Bathdieba 
see  him  playing  the  flute ;  in  this  resolve  showing  a  discretion  equal  to 
that  related  of  its  sagacious  inventress,  the  divine  Minerva  herself. 

'<  Ah,  when  I  and  my  wife  were  married  at  Norcombe  Church,"  said 
the  old  maltster,  not  pleased  at  finding  himself  left  out  of  the  sulrject, 
<<  we  were  called  the  handsomest  couple  in  the  neighbourhood— everybody 
said  so." 

"  Danged  if  ye  bain't  altered  now,  maltster,"  said  a  voice,  with  the 
vigour  natural  to  the  enunciation  of  a  remarkably  evident  truism.  It 
came  from  the  old  man  in  the  background,  whose  general  offensiveiiess 
and  spiteful  ways  were  barely  atoned  for  by  the  occasional  chuckle  he 
contributed  to  general  laughs. 

<*  Oh,  no,  no,"  said  Gabriel. 

"Don't  ye  play  no  more,  shepherd,"  said  Susan  Tail's  hui^>aad,  the 
young  married  man  who  had  spoken  once  before.  "  I  must  be  moving, 
and  when  there's  tunes  going  on  I  seem  as  if  hung  in  wires.  If  I  thou^t 
after  I'd  left  that  music  was  still  playing  and  I  not  there,  I  should  be 
quite  melancholy-like." 

<*  What's  yer  hurry  then,  Laban  ?  "  inquired  Ooggan.  "  You  used  to 
bide  as  late  as  the  latest." 

«  Well,  ye  see,  neighbours,  I  was  lately  married  to  a  woman,  and  she's 
my  vocation  now,  and  so  ye  see  ..."    The  young  man  halted  lamely. 
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**  New  lords  new  laws,  as  the  saying  is,  I  suppose,"  remarked 
Goggan,  with  a  very  compressed  countenance ;  that  the  frigidity  implied 
by  this  arrangement  of  facial  muscles  was  not  the  true  mood  of  his  soul 
being  only  discernible  from  a  private  glimmer  in  the  outer  comer  of  one 
of  his  eyes — this  eye  being  nearly  closed,  and  the  other  only  half  open. 

"  Ay,  'a  b*lieve — ^ha,ha ! "  said  Spsan  Tail's  husband,  in  a  tone  in- 
tended to  imply  his  habitual  reception  of  jokes  without  minding  them  at 
aU*    The  young  man  then  wished  them  good-night  and  withdrew. 

Henery  Fray  was  the  first  to  follow.  Then  Gabriel  arose  and  w^t  off 
with  Jan  Ck)ggan,  who  had  offered  him  a  lodging.  A  few  minutes  later, 
when  the  remaining  ones  were  on  their  legs  and  about  to  depart.  Fray 
eame  back  again  in  a  hurry.  Flourishing  his  finger  ominously  he  threw  a 
gaze  teeming  with  tidings  just  where  his  glance  alighted  by  accident,  which 
happened  to  be  in  Joseph  Poorgrass's  eye. 

«  Oh — ^what's  the  matter,  what's  the  matter,  Henery  ?  *'  said  Joseph, 
tUriing  back. 

"  What's  a-brewing,  Henery  ?  "  asked  Jacobomd  Mark  Clark. 

"  Baily  Pennyways — ^Baily  Pennyways — I  said  so ;  yes,  I  said  so." 

'<  What,  found  out  stealing  anything  ?  " 

"  Stealing  it  is.  The  news  is,  that  after  Miss  Everdene  got  home  she 
went  out  again  to  see  all  was  safe,  as  she  usually  do,  and  coming  in 
found  Baily  Pennyways  creeping  down  the  granary  steps  with  half  a 
bushel  of  barley.  She  flowed  at  him  like  a  cat — ^never  such  a  tom-boy 
as  she  is — of  course  I  speak  with  closed  doors  ?  " 

"  You  do — ^you  do,  Henery." 

"  She  flowed  at  him,  and,  to  cut  a  long  story  short,  he  owned  to 
having  carried  off  five  sack  altogether,  upon  her  promising  not  to  per- 
seoute  him.  Well,  he's  turned  out  neck  and  crop,  and  my  question 
is,  who's  going  to  be  baily  now  ?  " 

The  question  was  such  a  profound  one  that  Henery  was  obliged  to 
dnnk  there  and  then  fron^  the  large  cup  till  the  bottom  was  distinctly 
visible  inside.  Belbre  he  had  replaced  it  on  the  table,  in  came  the  young 
man,  Susan  Tail's  husband,  in  a  still  greater  hurry. 

<<  Have  ye  heard  the  news  that's  all  over  parish  ?  " 

"  About  Baily  Pennyways  ?  " 

<«  Ah— but  besides  that  ?  " 

"  No — ^not  a  morsel  of  it !  "  they  all  replied,  looking  into  the  very 
midst  of  Laban  Tall,  and  as  it  were,  advancing  their  intelligence  to  meet 
his  w<»rds  half  way  down  his  throat. 

'<  What  a  night  of  horrors  !  "  murmured  Joseph  Poorgrass,  waving 
bis  hands  spasmodically.  **  I've  had  the  news-bell  ringing  in  my  left  ear 
quite  bad  enough  for  a  murder,  and  I've  seed  a  magpie  all  alone  I  " 

<<  Fanny  Bobin  — Miss  Everdene's  youngest  servani-^can't  be 
foond.  They've  been  wanting  to  lock  up  ttie  door  these  two  hours,  but 
ahe  isn't  come  in.  And  they  don't  know  what  to  do  about  going  to  bed 
for  fear  of  locking  her  out.    They  wouldn't  be  so  concerned  if  she  hadn't 
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been  noticed  in  such  low  spirits  these  last  few  days,  and  Maryann  d' 
think  the  beginning  of  a  crowner's  inquest  has  happened  to  the  poor 
girl." 

it  Oh — 'tis  burned — 'tis  burned  1  **  said  Joseph  Poorgrass  with  dry 
lips.  • 

«*  No— 'tis  drowned  I  "  said  Tall. 

<'  Or  'tis  her  father's  razor  1 "  suggested  Billy  Smallbury,  wiUia  rivid 
sense  of  detail 

"  Well — ^Miss  Eyerdene  wants  to  speak  to  one  or  two  of  us  before  we 
go  to  bed.  What  with  this  trouble  about  the  baily,  and  now  about  the 
girl,  mis'ess  is  almost  wild." 

They  all  hastened  up  the  rise  to  the  farm-house,  excepting  the  old 
maltster,  whom  neither  news,  fire,  rain,  nor  thunder  could  draw  from  his 
hole.  There,  as  the  others'  footsteps  died  away,  he  sat  down  again,  aod 
continued  gazing  as  usual  into  the  furnace  with  his  red  bleared  eyes. 

From  tiie  bedroom  window  above  their  heads  Bathsheba's  head  and 
shoulders,  robed  in  mystic  white,  were  dimly  seen  extended  into  the  air. 

«  Are  any  of  my  men  among  you  ?"  she  said  anxiously. 

"  Yes,  ma'am,  several,"  said  Susan  Tail's  husband. 

**  To-morrow  morning  I  wish  two  or  three  of  you  to  make  inquiries  in 
the  villages  round  if  they  have  seen  such  a  person  as  Fanny  Bolnn.  Do 
it  quietly ;  there  is  no  reason  for  alarm  as  yet.  8he  must  have  left  whilst 
we  were  all  at  the  fire." 

« I  beg  yer  pardon,  but  had  she  any  young  man  courting  her  in  the 
parish,  ma'am  ?"  asked  Jacob  Smallbury. 

*'  I  don't  know,"  said  Bathsheba. 

"I've  never  heard  of  any  such  thing,  ma'am,"  said  two  or  three. 

"  It  is  hardly  likely,  either,"  continued  Bathsheba.  **  For  any  lover 
of  hers  might  have  come  to  the  house  if  he  had  been  a  rcFpectable  lad. 
The  most  mysterious  matter  connected  with  her  absence — in  leed,  the  only 
thing  which  gives  me  serious  alarm — is  that  she  was  seen  tr>  go  out  of  the 
house  by  Maryann  with  only  her.  indoor  working  gown  on — not  even  a 
bonnet." 

''And  you  mean,  ma'am,  excusing  my  words,  that  a  young  woman 
would  hardly  go  to  see  her  young  man  without  dressing  up,"  said  Jacob, 
turning  his  mental  vision  upon  past  experiences.  '*  That's  true — she  would 
not,  ma  am. 

**  She  had,  I  think,  a  bundle,  though  I  couldn't  see  very  well,"  said  a 
female  voice  from  another  window,  which  seemed  to  belong  to  Maryann. 
''  But  she  had  no  young  man  about  here.  Hers  lives  in  Casterbridge,  and 
I  believe  he's  a  soldier." 

<(  Do  you  know  his  name  ?"  Bathsheba  said. 

<<  No,  mistress ;  she  was  very  close  about  it." 

« Perhaps  I  might  be  able  to  find  out  if  I  went  to  Casterbridge 
barracks,"  said  William  Smallbury. 

"  Very  well ;  if  she  doesn't  return  to-morrow,  mind  you  go  there  and 
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tiy  io  diseoTer  which  man  it  is,  and  see  him.  I  feel  more  responsible 
than  I  should  if  she  had  had  any  friends  or  relations  alive.  I  do  hope 
alie  has  eome  to  no  harm  through  a  man  of  that  kind.  •  .  •  And 
then  there's  this  disgraceful  afiair  of  the  bailiff— bnt  I  can't  speak  of  him 
now." 

Bathsheba  had  so  many  reasons  for  uneasiness  that  it  seemed  she  did 
not  think  it  worth  while  to  dwell  upon  any  particular  one.  «  Do  as  I  told 
yon,  then,"  she  said  in  conclusion,  closing  the  casement. 

**  Ay,  ay,  mistress  ;  we  will,"  they  replied,  and  moved  away. 

That  night  at  Coggan's,  Gabriel  Oak,  beneath  the  screen  of  closed  eye- 
lids, was  busy  with  fancies,  and  frill  of  movement,  like  a  river  flowing 
rapidly  under  its  ice.  Night  had  always  been  the  time  at  which  he  saw 
Bathsheba  most  vividly,  and  through  the  slow  hours  of  shadow  he  tenderly 
regarded  her  image  now.  It  is  rarely  that  the  pleasures  of  the  imagina- 
tion will  compensate  for  the  pain  of  sleeplessness,  but  they  possibly  did 
with  Oak  to-night,  for  the  delight  of  merely  seeing  effaced  for  the  time 
his  perception  of  the  great  difference  between  seeing  and  possessing. 

He  also  thought  of  plans  for  fetching  his  few  utensils  and  books  from 
Noreombe.  The  Young  Man's  Best  Companion,  The  Farrier's  Sure 
Gmde,  The  Veterinary  Surgeon ,  Paradise  Lost,  The  Pilgrim's  Progress, 
Bobinson  Crusoe,  Ash's  Dictionary,  and  Walkingame's  Arithmetic,  consti- 
tuted his  Hbrary ;  and  though  a  limited  series,  it  was  one  from  which  he 
had  acquired  more  sound  information  by  diligent  perusal  than  many  a 
man  of  opportuhities  has  done  from  a  furlong  of  laden  shelves. 
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m.    THIBD  PERIOD. 

Thb  Bsign  of  Louis  XVI. 

Ik  a  preTions  notice  on  the  Press  of  Francei  daring  the  reigns  of  Lonis 
XIY.  and  XY.,*  it  was  stated  that  the  accession  of  Louis  XYI.  inaugurated 
the  third  era  in  French  journalism.  During  the  first  three-quarters  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  newspapers  had  been  engrossed  by  the  disputes  between 
Churchmen  and  Philosophers,  and  by  the  wrangles  of  the  Philosophers 
with  one  another ;  at  the  death  of  Louis  XY.  the  problems  that  began  to 
engage  and  impassion  men*s  minds  were  wholly  political.  This  third  era 
is  by  fax  the  most  important  that  has  ever  been  passed  through  by  the 
newspaper  history  of  a  people.  .  At  no  time  and  in  no  country  has 
journalism  wielded  such  influence  as  in  France  during  Louis  XYL'b  reign ; 
and  the  period  merits  close  attention,  as  showing  how  a  nation  prepared 
itself  for  the  greatest  reyolution  which  the  world  has  seen,  and  also  from 
what  causes  that  revolution  fell  short  of  its  main  object. 

Louis  XYI.  came  to  the  throne  in  1774,  just  a  century  ago^  and  his 
accession  was  hailed  with  the  wildest  outburst  of  national  joy.  Succeed- 
ing to  a  king  who  had  brought  France  to  the  lowest  point  of  degradatioDy 
and  whose  reign  had  been,  in  fact,  in  its  latter  years,  an  unbroken  tale  of 
corruption  at  home  and  disgrace  abroad,  he  was  exactiy  the  prince  to 
take  a  strong  hold  of  popular  a£fections.  He  was  no  more  than  twenty, 
and  had  none  of  the  vices  or  even  weaknesses  of  youth.  Affable  in 
manner,  pure  in  his  private  life,  fonder  of  lock-making  than  of  court 
ceremonies,  of  reading  than  of  sport,  addicted  to  the  companionship  of 
learned  and  sensible  men,  he  was  known,  moreover,  to  feel  a  deep  qrm- 
pathy  for  the  miserable  condition  of  the  peasant  classes,  and  to  be  reeolyed 
on  doing  his  utmost  to  reduce  taxation,  alleviate  pauperism,  encourage 
trade,  science,  and  education,  and  to  reform  abuses  in  Government.  He 
began  nobly  by  refusing  the  don  de  joyeux  avenemmt,  which  was  a  gift  of 
5,000,000  francs  made  to  kings  on  their  accession ;  he  abolished  torture, 
suppressed  the  savage  customs  and  feudal  rights  that  still  existed  on  the 
crown  lands,  issued  a  decree  agamst  press-gangs,  recalled  the  Parliaments 
dissolved  by  Chancellor  Maupeou  in  1771 :  and — small  matter  as  it  may 

*  Thb  Frbnch  Fbbbs,  First  and  Second  Periods,  ComhiU  Magazine^  Jitne  and 
October,  1873. 
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appear  now,  though  it  was  a  grim  afiaur  then — ^paid  a  visit  to  the  main 
sewer  of  Paris,  which  had  been  steadily  poisoning  people  for  the  last  fifty 
years,  and  ordered  it  to  be  roofed  in  at  his  own  expense.    At  the  same 
time  he  exiled  from  conrt  the  late  King's  mistress,  the  Milliner-Marchioness 
dn  Barry,  and  dismissed  Louis  XY.'s  last  ministers,  the  ferocious  and 
half-lonatic  Dnke  d'Aignillon,  Chancellor  Maupeou  above-said,  who  had 
sold  justice  and  judicial  appointments  till  he  had  aibassed  a  plethoric 
fortune,  and  the  execrated  finance-minister,  TAbbe  Terray,  who  had  com- 
pared the  people  to  an  orange  which  must  be  squeezed.    At  the  head  of 
his  new  cabinet  he  placed  the  aged  Count  de  Maurepas,  who  was  much 
liked  firom  having  written  an  epigram  against  Mdme.  de  Pompadour,  in 
1749,  and  having  incurred  a  fine  and  twenty  years*  exile  in  consequence. 
This  Count  was  a  frivolous  old  Frenchman,  who  made  bad  puns  at  the 
council  table,  but  the  new  King  had  no  means  of  suspecting  this  infirmity, 
for  when  M.  de  Maurepas  had  held  office  in  his  younger  days  he  had 
greatly  distinguished  himself.    At  the  age  of  twenty-four  he  had  been 
appointed  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Navy  and  for  the  Boyal  Household, 
which  included  the  administration  of  the  city  of  Paris,  and  during  the 
twenty  years  that  his  tenure  of  place  lasted,  he  had  done  more  good  than 
any  minister  since  the  time  of  Colbert.    Thus  he  had  embellished  Paris, 
shot  up  gambling-hells,  repaved  and  relighted  the  streets,  tried  to  cope 
with  the  same  sewer  which  afterwards  depressed  Louis  XYI. ;  and  out  of 
the  navy  fonds  had  equipped  several  valuable  scientific  and  geographical 
ei^editions,  amongst  others  those  of  La  Condamine,  S^vin,  and  Jussieu. 
To  these  achievements  the  Count  added  a  grace  of  demeanour  and  a  dash- 
ing kind  of  personal  generosity,  which  had  made  him  the  pet  of  society 
when  he  was  young,  and  sat  well  on  him  even  in  his  old  age,  so  that  he 
seemed  eminently  fitted    for    the    premiership,  which  Louis  XYI.  too 
gmlelessly  conferred  on  him.    The  two  most  important  offices  in  the 
cabinet  were  at  this  juncture  the  Foreign  Affairs  and  Finance  departments, 
and  M.  de  Maurepas  filled  up  both  posts  well.    The  Foreign  seals  he  gave 
to  Count  de  Yergennes,  a  middle-aged  diplomatist  of  consunmiate  ability, 
and  those  of  the  Finance  office  to  Count  d'Ormesson,  a  sqxuure-headed 
noblenum  of  shining  virtue.    Writing  to  this  coUeague,  under  the  King's 
dictation,  Maurepas  said :  "  Your  appointment  is  a  tribute  which  his 
lis^jesty  pays  to  your  great  piety.     .     .*'   but,  when  he  reached  this  word, 
the  incorrigible  Premier  could  not  resist  being  facetious :  he  looked  up 
and  cried :  "Ah,  sire,  this  letter  would  never  do  for  a  circular.'*    Now 
Louis  XYI.,  who  was  desperately  in  earnest  about  his  new  cabinet,  seemed 
puzzled  at  this  joke.     He  had  tried  that  all  the  fresh  ministers  should  be 
aqnare-headed ;  indeed,  this  was  the  first  cabinet  on  record  that  contained 
no  member  under  forty — and  he  answered  Maurepas  with  surprise.    How- 
erer,  the  virtuous  Count  d'Ormesson  only  kept  the  Exchequer  long  enough 
to  wish  himself  well  out  of  it.  At  the  end  of  four  weeks  he  handed  over  the 
embarrassed  ledgers  of  the  kingdom  to  Baron  Turgot,  a  man  as  virtuous 
as  himself,  and  renowned  for  his  many  works  .on  political  economy. 
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The  newspapers  of  Paiis  read  at  this  time  like  a  chorus  of  hymns.  It 
was  80  new  to  the  French  to  have  a  king  and  ministers  hasying  themselves 
ahont  the  people,  from  other  motives  than  to  saddle  them  with  more  taxes, 
that  journalists  appeared  to  gisp  for  superlatives  enthusiastic  enough  ta 
paint  the  state  of  their  feelings.  The  terras  *'  idolised  monarch,"  **  son 
of  St.  Louis,"  **  father  of  the  nation,"  were  constantly  cropping  up,  and 
the  young  sovereign  was  compared  to  those  too  few  good  beings  whom 
antiquity  and  legendry  have  fimiishod,  for  it  was  a  lettered  ago  strong  in 
its  classics  and  mythology.  The  venerable  Yoltairo  wrote  from  Femey 
that  Scsostris  had  come  back  to  earth  again  ;  sulky  J.  J.  Rousseau,  lately 
returned  to  Paris  from  his  foreign  ramble?,  admi?t  :>d  that  there  was  some 
hope  of  cure  for  diseased  France  under  the  altered  state  of  things,  and 
even  at  that  stronghold  of  literary  philistinism,  the  Cafe  Procope,  authors 
became  loyal  for  a  season.  It  had  been  the  custom  under  Louis  XV.  for 
the  frequenters  of  this  cafe  to  use  a  slang  dialect  of  their  own  for  fear  of 
police  spies.  Talking  of  religion,  they  would  say  Juvntte,  and  of  Gt)vem- 
ment  Jeanneton  (from  Jeanne  du  Barry) ;  they  also  had  a  stock  joke  which 
consisted  in  sneezing  when  the  Eing*s  name  was  pronounced,  a  way  of 
implying  that  they  could  find  nothing  better  to  say  of  so  worthy  a  pvince. 
All  these  precautions  and  pleasantries  ceased  now,  and  young  M.  de 
Beaumarchais  could  chalk  up  boldly,  as  he  did,  over  the  stove  of  the  cafd : 
**  No  dogs  or  police-spies  allowed  here.  The  Ex-Minister  Teiray  may  be 
brought  in  led  by  a  string,*'* 

There  werie  then  twenty-eight  well  established  journals  in  the  capital, 
and  it  may  help  to  give  a  better  idea  of  the  means  which  public  opinion 
had  for  expressing  itself,  if  we  subjoin  a  list  of  them  with  their  yearly  sub- 
scription prices.  It  will  be  noticed  that  these  prices  are,  for  the  most  part, 
much  lower  than  those  of  London  papers  at  the  same  date,  because  of  the 
absence  of  stamp  duty.  Stamps  were  imposed  on  English  papers"  so  early 
as  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  and  in  1774,  when  the  duty  stood  at  one 
penny  for  every  copy,  the  average  price  of  a  London  journal  was  three- 
pence. In  1775,  Lord  North  raised  the  duty  to  three-halfpence,  and  in 
1789  another  halfpenny  was  added,  which  brought  the  ordinary  price  to 
fourpence.  In  1797,  a  new  addition  of  1^.  occurred,  and  papers  then 
attained  what,  to  a  French  public,  would  have  seemed  the  prohibitive  cost 
of  6d,  Newspapers  in  France  were  not  taxed  till  the  Consulate  in  1799, 
and  up  to  that  time  plenty  of  journals  were  started,  and  sold  well  at  one 
son  the  copy. 

Those  flourishing  in  1774  were : — 

Gazette  de  France,  official,  published  twice  a  week,  with  occasional 
extra  supplements,  12  frs.  annually  ;  Journal  des  Savants,  non-political,  14 

*  It  is  fair  to  note  that  there  were  one  or  two  dissentienta,  who  refused  to  share 
the  general  exhilaration  at  the  new  kin^^'s  coming.  Louis  XYI.  did  not  like  mnsic, 
and  being  at  the  opera  soon  after  his  accession,  had  the  hardihood  to  go  oat  daring  a 
violin  quartet.  **  Ah,  grand  Dteu  I  "cried  one  French  fiddler  turning  to  another, "  quel 
ligne  se  prepare  I" 
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numbers  a  year,  13  (tf.  ;  Mercure,  political  and  literary,  fortnightly  24  irs. ; 
FtiUes  AJlcheSf  a  weekly  jooinal  of  advertiBements  with  a  literary 
Bnpplement,  containing  amongst  other  things  mock  advertisements  of  a 
satirical  kind,  48  £rs. ;  Annce  Litteiaire,  Catalogue  11  ebdonuidaire,  Co  unit  r 
d'Acijnon^  Journal  de  Politique  et  de  LiUeralure,  Journal  Fran^aiHf 
Jo-rnal  de  Lecture,  Gaz-tte  Parisiemie,  Journal  llhstorique,  Couirier 
General  J  and  Gcz  lie  de  Monsieur^  all  weekJy,  political,  and  literary 
papers,  ranging  in  price  from  9  to  18  frs.  a  year;*  Nourelles  de  Cour^ 
Afwei  Liiterairef  Kspagne  Litteraire,  Journal  de  Yenhtn,  political, 
p  ilemical,  and  satirical,  all  four  publibhed  twice  a  week,  with  frequent 
sapplements,  18  or  20  frs.  a  year ;  Causeur  de  Paris  and  Spectateur 
Franr^ais,  fortnightly  reviews,  which  did  not  give  news,  24  frs. ;  Journal 
da  Theatres,  Gazette  des  Tribunaux,  Journal  des  Causes  Celebres,  Journal 
des  Dames,  Journal  de  Sante',  Journal  de  Medecine  et  de  Physique,  Journal 
Eccleiastigus,  Journal  des  Beaux  Arts,  scientific,  professional,  or  artistic 
periodicals,  puhlished  monthly  at  pnces  varying  from  9  to  24  frs.  The 
Journal  des  Dames  was  extremely  frivolous,  and  even  improper,  hut  much 
bonght.  The  medical  papers  were  both  excellent,  and  the  two  law  papers 
began  in  1774  to  criticise,  as  well  as  report,  the  important  decisions  of 
judges,  a  thing  which  would  have  been  punished  as  contempt  of  Court 
nnder  Louis  XV. 

In  addition  to  those  journals,  there  were  about  twenty  others  published 
abroad  for  cireulation  in  France.  They  mostly  appeared  twlee  a  week  for 
tbe  yearly  price  of  48  frs.,  and  being  bolder  than  those  of  Paris,  found  a 
math  larger  sale.  Louis  XVI.  decreed  that  they  should  have  free  access 
to  the  kingdom,  and  instead  of  being  read  in  holes  and  corners  they 
forthwith  appeared  in  the  cafes, ,  on  the  Augustine's  Quay,  which  was  a 
bock-mart  and  a  place  of  airing  for  literary  folk,  and  round  the 
iDnocents'  Churchyard  where  oumalista  congregated.  As  to  the  cafes, 
most  of  them  made  it  their  business  to  take  in  specially  the  papers 
published  in  one  or  other  foreign  country ;  and  thus  the  now  famous 
Cafe  Anglais  owed  its  name  to  the  fact  that  the  principal  London 
periodicals  were  to  be  found  there,  and  also  a  Parisian  Journal  Anglais, 
which  gave  garbled  translations  from  the  British  press,  and  first  taught 
the  French  to  spell  vn/  lord  with  an  i. 

Here  are  some  extracts  which  will  give  a  key-note  to  the  tone  of  the 
French  press  during  the  opening  period  of  Louis  XVI. 's  reign.  The  first 
ii  from  the  Mercure,  November,  1774  : — 

Oar  well-beloTed  kiog  refused  the  don  de  joycux  avlnement  which,  God  knows, 
would  never  have  better  doecrvcd  its  name  than  if  his  Majesty  had  deigned  to  accept 
it ;  oor  Qneen,  whoso  generous  heart  reflects  all  tbe  virtues  of  her  Royal  Consort, 

*  Tbe  weekly  papers  did  not  all  appear  on  tbe  some  days.  The  favourite  publish* 
tsc  ^J  WM  Sonday,  but  a  paper  of  some  sort  was  issued  ever}'  day  of  the  week,  so  that 
Paris  retlly  boatted  4  daily  pr^,  though  the  first  regular  dail^  journal  was  o^^  started 
ftt  1777. 
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has  likewise  declined  to  accept  the  cnstomary  gift  called  Qaee&'s  Girdle  (Cem/mv  de 
la  Reine),  It  was  an  old,  reyerent,  and  toadiing  usage,  that  of  offering  girdle  money 
to  a  new  qneen,  hnt  her  Majesty,  haying  learned  that  the  cnitom  (which  took  its  rise 
some  centnries  ago  in  spontaneous  contribntions)  had  degenerated  into  a  tax  weighing 
on  the  poorest  classes  of  the  kingdom,  her  Majesty  said  :  "  I  wish  for  no  other  girdle 
than  the  Ioto  of  the  king's  subjects."  Cornelia  did  not  speak  more  nobly  when  she 
showed  her  children ,  and  exclaimed,  '<  Those  are  my  jewels  ;**  and  M.  le  Comte  de 
Contonrelle  has  appropriately  expressed  the  national  gratitude  in  the  foUowing  lines, 
which  he  tendered  to  the  Queen  at  Sunday's  levee  : 

''  Yous  renonces,  charmante  SouTeraine, 
Aux  plus  beaux  revenns  : 
X  quoi  vous  servirait  la  *  Ceinture  de  la  Reine  ?  * 
Vous  avez  celle  de  Venus." 

The  Journal  de$  Dames  of  a  month  later  describes  a  Tisii  paid  by 
Marie  Antoinette  to  the  Mint.  A  medal  is  shown  her  with  the  Yiigin*s 
image  on  one  side  and  her  own  portrait  on  the  other : 

<*  But  there  is  no  inscription  ! "  remarked  her  Majesty  to  the  Duke  de  Niyemais. 
**  There  was  no  need  of  one,  Madame,'*  answered  the  Duke  ;  "People  will  naturally 
exclaim  at  seeing  the  Virgin,  *  Ave  MariUf*  and  when  they  turn  to  your  Majesty*8 
likeness,  *gratid plena.* " 

In  the  Gazette  de  France ,  January,  1775,  we  have  this  tit-bit  under 
the  heading  of  Foreign  Intelligence. 

Lisbon,  December. — King  Joseph  I.  of  Portugal  has  an  equal  regard  for  wit  and 
for  the  maxims  of  absolute  despotism,  so  that  the  former  passion  sometimes  tempers 
the  excesses  of  the  latter.  The  other  night  the  Marquis  of  Ponteleina  was  discussing 
with  his  Majesty  the  delicate  question  of  Royal  prerogative,  and  he  contended  that 
there  should  be  limits  to  a  king's  power ;  his  Majesty  asserted  that  there  should  be 
none  ;  "  1  only  mean,  sire,  such  limits  as  reason  itself  would  suggest,"  protested  the 
Marquis  respectfully.  *'  There  i^ould  be  no  limits,  and  reason  has  nothing  to  do 
with  it,"  replied  the  King ;  *^  if  I  were  to  order  you  to  flmg  yourself  into  the  sea  jon 
ought  to  do  it  instantly."  The  Marquis  bowed,  and  turned  to  leare  the  room. 
"  Where  are  you  going  ?  "  asked  the  King,  astonished.  ''  I  am  going  to  take 
swimming  lessons,  Sire,"  rejoined  M.  de  Ponteleina,  which  made  the  King  laugh,  and 
put  an  end  to  a  debate  which  had  its  perils.  This  reminds  one  of  Peter  the  Great 
visiting  Frederick  IV.  of  Denmark,  and  being  led  by  him  to  the  summit  of  the 
Bound  Tower  at  Copenhagen.  "Shall  I  give  you  an  example  of  my- absolute 
authority,"  said  Peter,  and  turning  to  a  Cossack  in  his  suite,  he  pointed  to  the  abyss 
below  the  tower  and  cried  **  Jump."  The  Cossack  saluted  his  master,  and  jumped 
without  a  word.  "  There,"  said  the  Czar  quietly,  "  has  your  Majesty  any  subjects 
like  that  ?  "  "  Happily  not,"  answered  Frederick  FV.,  with  a  shudder  ;  and  we  can 
imagine  a  similar  horror  filling  the  breast  of  our  own  Louis  X  VL  at  the  recital  of  sndi 
abuses  in  power.  Thrice  blessed  the  people  whose  king  enforces  no  other  laws  than 
those  of  sense  and  justice  I  Thrice  blessed  the  mobarch  who  knows  that  Uiere  is  a 
King  who  sits  above  earthly  kings  and  judges  their  acts  I 

The  papers  were  much  taken  np  at  this  time  with  details  aboat 
reforms  introduced  at  Court.  Louis  XYL  objected  to  dress  and  undress 
in  the  presence  of  a  crowd  of  noblemen,  and  he  thought  there  was  no  naed 
of  a  duke  to  hand  him  his  bedgown,  or  of  an  equally  illustrious  peer  of 
France  to  tie  the  string  of  his  nightcap.    He  ordered  that  the  courtierB 
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Bhonld  only  be  admitted  to  pay  him  their  respects  after  he  had  left  his 
diessiiig-room.  Again,  there  was  a  body  of  pages,  who  were  brought  to 
Ooori  yoimg,  and  passed  their  liyes  in  ante-ehambers,  and  in  the  boudoirs 
of  ladies-in-waitmg,  and  maids-of-hononr,  where  they  picked  np  all  the 
Tiees,  and  no  qualities  worth  mentioning.  To  the  disgust  of  these  young 
gentlemen,  the  King  directed  that  their  education  should  be  attended  to, 
and  ihai  when  not  aetoally  on  duty  they  should  be  forbidden  to  hang 
about  the  palace  apartments.  What  led  to  this  distastefiil  measure  was 
tiie  following  incident,  droUy  narrated  in  the  Journal  de  Verdun : — 

On  New  Year's  Daj  (1775)  the  High  Conrt  of  the  Partiament  of  Paris  proceeded 
to  VenaiDes  to  pay  their  reapeett  to  his  Mi^ea^,  and  were  shown  intothe  Galerie  des 
Qlacea,  where  they  sat  down  waiting  till  the  King  should  enter.  A  page  who  stood 
behind  M.  le  Premier  President,  thooght  the  opportunity  a  good  one  for  displaying 
his  tdents,  so  tied  a  string  to  the  President's  wig,  the  other  end  being  fastened  to  a 
diandelier.  On  the  entrance  of  his  Majesfy  the  Court  rose,  and  the  President  stepped 
ftrward,  bnt  his  wig  remaining  suspended  in  mid-air  he  stood  rerealed  in  all  his 
baUneaa,  to  the  amusement  of  her  Majesty's  ladies,  who,  des]nte  the  King's 
Bttioiisnefls,  eonld  niot  re&ain  from  smiling.  When  the  Parliament  had  retired  the 
JSag  called  up  the  page  and  commanded  him  to  go  and  i^Iogise  to  the  Piesident ; 
but  here  began  a  new  freak,  for  the  page,  instead  of  starting  off  on  the  spot,  delayed 
the  bnsinfisa  till  midnight.  He  arriyed^  galloping  on  horseback,  and  escorted  by  two 
other  pages  and  by  his  serrants  to  the  street  where  the  President  lived,  and  the  whole 
them^lifiyre  was  startled  out  of  sleep  by  the  noise  of  the  horses,  and  by  the  furious 
knocking  at  the  door.  When  the  Freiaidenf  s  serrants  hurried  to  answer  the  summons 
the  page  alighted,  and  said  pcondly  **  Spedil  order  of  the  King  I  "  whereupon  the 
Piesident  was  ronsed  from  his  bed,  and  dressed  himself  hastily  in  his  robes  of 
ceremony,  wondering  what  could  be  the  matter.  He  descended  to  his  drawing-room, 
which  the  serrants  had  meanwhile  lighted  as  if  for  a  festival,  and  found  the  small 
pag^i  who  said  ^mnrely,  '*  Monsienr,  I  have  come  by  his  Majesty's  orders  to  beg 
pardon  for  having  strung  up  your  wig."  It  was  a  good  joke,  but  his  Majesty's 
reflection  on  it  was  that  his  pages  had  too  much  spare  time  on  their  hands,  and  that 
is  why  they  are  for  the  future  to  be  taught  Latin  and  mathematics. 

The  King,  in  his  honest  zeal  for  improvements,  tried  to  diminish  the 
head-dresses  of  ladies,  which,  under  the  Queen's  auspices,  had  began 
towering  to  a  fabulous  height.  At  the  first  Carnival  ball  of  1775  Marie 
Antoinette's  hair  was  piled  up  in  a  fabric  two  feet  high ;  but  nothing  could 
be  more  ehivlOrous  than  Louis  XYI.'s  rebuke  of  the  extravagance.  On 
the  morrow  he  sent  his  wife  a  splendid  egret  of  diamonds,  telling  her  it 
would  please  him  better  to  see  her  wear  **  this  simple  adornment,  though 
if  she  but  could  see  herself  as  others  saw  her  she  would  recognise  that  art 
was  not  needed  to  make  her  beautiful.'*  The  papers  were  mightily  pleased  at 
this,  for  they  had  been  attacking  the  fashionable  headdresses,  with  some 
warmth;  but  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe  that  the  King  only 
sacceeded  in  checking  the  upward  growth  of  ladies'  hair  for  three  months 
or  so.  Marie  Antoinette  accepted  the  egret,  but  she  added  it  to  the  high 
flibric  which  it  had  been  intended  to  suppress,  and  so  the  fEishion  was 
rendered  doubly  expensive.  Louis  XYI.  was  more  successful  in  battllug 
iriih  one  of  those  snug  little  abuses  which  one  must  always  remember 
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lovinglj  in  Uunkiog  of  the  good   old  times.    Let  as  listen  to  what 
Mercure  says,  February,  1775  : — 

M.  de  Tm^f,  the  Controller  of  Finances,  came  three  weeks  ago  to  the  Kio^ 
and  said  he  had  discorered  in  the  boosehold  expenses  an  i^m  of  40.000fr.  (1,600/.) 
annually  for  the  Clerk  of  the  Red  Room  Bottle.  He  said  no  one  oonld  explain  to  him 
on  what  pretext  this  money  was  drawn.  Inquiries  were  set  afoot,  and  it  was  discorered 
that  in  1677  Louis  XIY.  had  assigned  the  Red  Room  on  the  third  storey,  at  the 
angle  of  the  Cour  de  Neptune  at  Versailles,  to  the  officer  of  the  guard  on  duty,  and 
directed  that  a  bottle  of  wine  should  be  placed  there  every  eyening  to  refresh  him. 
The  king  had  said  one  bottle— the  groom  of  the  cellar  put  down  two  in  his 
accounts,  and  entered  the  charge  at  lOfr.  a  day.  Presently  up  roee  a  clerk,  who 
contended  that  as  this  item  was  not  set  down  in  the  ordinary  columns  of  the  CHril 
List  it  must  be  registered  with  a  special  fee.  He  and  the  groom  managed  it 
between  them  ;  down  went  four  bottles  a  day,  and  the  clerk  and  his  friend  ettcb. 
continued  to  draw  tbeir  3,660fr.  a  year  very  regularly  till  they  grew  old  and  sold 
their  places  for  the  capital  value  of  the  income.  By  this  time  new  arrangements 
had  been  made  for  the  officers  of  the  guard,  and  the  Bed  Room  was  given  up  to  a 
bed-chamber  lady,  who  drank  no  wine.  Nevertheless,  the  bottle,  which  was  no 
longer,  supplied,  got  to  be  charged  30,000fr.  annually,  for  the  prices  of  commodities 
were  rising.  Cardinal  Dubois,  who  was  ever  of  an  economic  turn  of  mind,  investi- 
gated this  abuse  and  wisely  suppressed  one  of  the  recipients  of  the  bottie-moaey, 
but  as  the  other  recipient  was  loyal  to  him,  he  raised  his  salary  to  S0,000fr.  Fcnty 
years  later  the  Abb6  Terray  followed  in  the  same  wake,  and  appointed  Connt  de 
Kerday  Clerk  of  the  Red  Room  Bottle  at  a  fixed  sslary  of  2,000  louis.  Now  M. 
de  Kerday  is  twenty-five  years  old,  and  Colonel  of  the  Regiment  Royal  Lorraine. 
He  has  receipts  to  prove  that  he  paid  Controller  Terray  500,000fir.  for  the  poet ;  but 
it  is  hoped  that  in  consideration  of  his  having  drawn  his  40,000fir.  for  now  f oar  years 
he  may  be  induced  to  resign  on  repayment  of  the  500,000fr ,  with  anodier  100,000 
thrown  in  for  good  luck.    The  King*s  Secretary  has  written  to  him  about  it 

In  the  same  number,  which  shows  up  this  little  aflair,  we  have  it 
annomiced  that  the  king  desires  to  reform  the  management  of  prisons. 
Prisoners  are  to  have  their  straw  changed  at  least  once  a  week,  and  are  to 
he  classed  as  mnch  as  possible  according  to  their  offences,  morderers 
being  kept  aloof  from  apprentices  who  haye  simply  broken  a  street  lamp, 
and  women  of  evil  reputation  from  little  girls  who  haye  been  arrested 
because  they  haye  no  homes.  Then  follows  adyice  from  the  Lieutenant  of 
Police  cautioning  newspaper  yendors  against  going  into  the  pits  of  play- 
houses to  hawk  their  journals,  **not  that  the  King  would  throw  any 
impediments  in  the  way  of  newspaper  sale,  but  because  the  hawkers  too 
often  forget  the  respect  they  owe  to  the  spectators,  and  fight  with  one 
another."  To  this  the  Mercure* s  editor  adds,  pathetically,  **  One  of  our 
hawkers  got  his  head  punched  at  the  Comedie  Fran9aise  the  other  night 
by  a  crier  of  the  Jouvial  de  Verdun.  If  the  man  wanted  a  heayy  weapon 
he  would  haye  done  better  to  ply  a  copy  of  the  paper  he  was  endeayouring 
so  ineffectually  to  sell ;  but  does  the  Journal  de  Verdun  want  to  persuade 
us  that  its  literature  is  strong  because  its  criers  are  hard-fisted  ?  If  so  it 
should  adyertise :  *  Articles,  puns,  and  pleasantries  by  the  man  with  the 
flat  nose— the  same  who  assaults  the  Mercur$*$  seryants  and  gets  kicked 
now  and  then  for  a  change/  '*    The  nimber  wiuds  up  with  a  s^uib,  whioh 
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well  suns  np  the  contentment  of  a  time  when  the  confidence  in  the  new 
king  was  universal,  and  when  no^  graver  matter  disturbed,  the  public  peace 
than  the  budding  quarrel  between  the  partizans  of  the  composer  Gluck 
and  those  of  his  rival  Piccini : — 

Somebody  was  twitdog  the  Car§  of  the  Church  of  St  Geneyi^ve,  who  daring  the 
late  King's  illness  had  offered  np  noisy  prayers  on  his  bcbiUf.  **  What  do  you  mean 
bj  calling  the  prayers  nselcss  ?  "  asked  this  holy  man.    **  Didn't  the  King  die?  " 


All  this  was  very  well  for  a  beginning,  but  the  hej-daj  did  not  last 
long.  One's  object  in  dwelling  on  the  early  portion  of  Louis  XYI.'s  reign 
is  to  record  the  strange  contrast  between  that  period  and  the  events  which 
Mowed.  No  king  ever  commenced  better  than  Louis  XYI.,  but  a  sterner 
man  than  he  was  needed  to  face  the  difficulties  that  were  looming  ahead 
in  serried  numbers.  First  and  foremost  was  the  financial  difficulty.  The 
King  had  said,  on  calling  Turgot  to  office,  "  We  must  see  how  we  can 
possibfy  reduce  our  debts ; "  to  which  Turgot  had  pithily  replied,  **  The 
present  question  is  not  how  we  may  reduce  the  national  debt,  sire,  but 
how  we  may  increase  it,"  and  this  was  just  true,  for  there  was  a  dead 
lock  in  money  matters.  On  one  side  were  the  trading  and  working  classes, 
who  were  overtaxed,  and  on  the  other  the  nobility  and  clergy,  who  pos- 
sessed two-thirds  of  the  land  in  France,  and  yet  were  not  taxed  at  all. 
Turgot  proposed  several  small  measures  to  stave  off  pressing  wants,  and 
then  applied  himself  to  the  elaboration  of  a  complete  scheme  of  financial 
reform.  But  priests  and  nobles  got  wind  of  his  intentions,  and  it  may  be 
said  that  from  that  moment  the  train  of  the  Bevolution  was  laid,  for  they 
resolved  to  oppose  him  at  every  step,  to  harass,  discredit,  and  overthrow 
him.  After  all  they  were  but  acting  as  privileged  classes  ever  will  when 
they  have  not  an  iron  hand  to  deal  with  them.  Turgot  was  honest,  able,  ' 
and  resolute,  but  he  was  weak,  for  ho  worked  under  the  orders  of  a  Prime 
Minister,  who  had  no  notion  of  tilting  against  the  whole  nobility,  and 
nnder  a  king  who  had  not  nerve  enough  to  dismiss  Maurepas  and  back  up 
Target,  as  Louis  XIV.  had  backed  up  Colbert  and  Louis  XIII.  Richelieu. 
If  Turgot  had  been  as  unscrupulous  as  he  was  clever,  he  might  have  got 
rid  of  Maurepas  by  intrigue,  and  rendered  glorious  service  to  both  king 
and  country.  But  he  ignored  the  tricks  of  statecraft — ^tricks  so  useful  at 
times — and  instead  of  overawing  or  finessing  with  the  obstructive  prelates 
and  peers,  he  was  simple  enough  to  appeal  to  their  patriotism  and  their 
good  sense,  so  that  they  laughed  in  his  face,  and  what  is  more,  took  heart 
to  resist  him  without  flinching.  The  Bed  Boom  Bottle  Man  was  but  one 
of  a  class  whose  name  was  legion,  and  all  his  brother  sinecurists  had  quaked 
when  his  particular  case  was  being  examined.  There  was  jobbery,  cor- 
ruption, and  extortion  high  and  low  on  all  branches  of  the  administrative 
tree.  £veiy  office  in  the  state  had  been  sold  under  the  late  rei^,  and 
the  titulants  naturally  tried  to  re- coup  themselves  for  their  outlay  by 
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syBtemaiie  plonder.  The  commonest  formalities  of  citilised  life,  oom- 
merdal  exchanges,  sales,  the  hiring  of  a  shop,  the  pnrchase  of  a  fi^d,  the 
inheriting  c^  a  legacy,  were  each  and  all  f^ced  in  with  fees  and  restrictionB 
so  formidable,  that  Beaumarchais  remarked  that  he  doubted  whether  he 
could  -stand  on  his  head  in  the  middle  of  a  road  without  having  to  bribe 
Hie  Provost  of  Paris,  fee  the  police,  cormpt  the  parish  beadle,  and  then 
enter  into  a  compromise  with  three  or  fonr  of  the  bystanders  in  order  to 
avoid  a  law-suit.  To  crown  all,  the  taxes,  customs,  excise,  and  post-office 
were  fermed  out  to  shameless  gangs  of  speculators,  who  blocked  np  every 
avenue  to  progress,  and  were  constantly  wresting  new  monopolies  firom  the 
embarrassed  Government,  or  rather  from  the  dozen  or  so  of  loose  women 
who  virtually  ruled  the  land.  The  state  of  things  was  such  that  towards 
the  close  of  his  reign  Louis  XY.  had  been  utterly  unable  to  dispose  of  a 
single  salaried  appointment.  Hearing  one  day  that  one  of  the  sub-mast^s 
of  the  Royal  hounds  was  making  it  a  practice  to  remove  the  best  head  of 
deer  from  the  Crown  chases  to  stock  his  own  forests,  he  asked  his  favourite 
huntsman  to  pick  up  irrefutable  evidence  of  the  &ct,  in  order  that  the 
sub-master  might  be  disgraced.  The  huntsman  answered  bluffly  that  if 
he  did  this  he  should  lose  his  place.  *'0h,  but  I  will  see  to  that," 
answered  the  King,  nettled,  and  the  unlucky  man,  rather  out  of  obedience 
than  from  confidence  in  the  royal  word,  denounced  the  sub-master  and 
was  dismissed  from  his  place  the  same  day.  '*  I  did  not  know  the  man 
was  so  strong,  my  poor  fellow,''  said  Louis  XV.  shyly  to  the  huntsman, 
'*  but  it  seems  there  will  be  no  money  whatsoever  for  our  hunting  if  he 
is  displeased.  His  people  farm  all  my  woods  and  rivers,  and  he  has  half-a- 
dozen  duchesses  behind  him."  The  huntsman  submitted  that  it  was  sad 
to  be  beggared  for  doing  his  duty,  and  the  King  assenting,  signed  him  an 
appointment  to  a  place  in  the  Customs,  but  three  weeks  later  the  man 
returned  again,  saying  his  commission  was  worth  so  much  waste  paper. 
**  I'll  tell  you  how  to  manage,"  exclaimed  the  King,  impatiently,  and  doing 
violence  for  once  to  his  natural  stinginess,  he  unlocked  a  drawer  and  drew 
out  a  roll  of  fifty  louis.  **  You  make  a  present  of  this  to  Madame  Des- 
parbes's  maid.  Madame  Desparbes  is  the  mistress  of  the  chief  clerk  in 
the  Customs,  and  if  you  bribe  the  maid,  the  mistress  will  see  that  the 
clerk  obeys  my  orders."  This  roundabout  method  of  exerting  the  royal 
prerogative  succeeded. 

Now  when  afiairs  have  lapsed  into  this  condition  the  accession  of  a 
new  king,  however  well-intentioned,  does  not  put  them  straightway  to 
rights.  At  first  the  sinecurists,  monopolists,  hectoring  clerks  and  others 
hid  their  heads  like  frightened  rats ;  but  as  soon  as  the  first  gust  of 
change  had  blown  by  they  came  out  of  their  holes,  and  Turgot  found  them 
swarm  up  everywhere  as  triumphant  as  ever  to  his  hindrance  and  confu- 
sion. He  could  make  no  way  because  of  them ;  whichever  side  he  turned 
he  saw  his  passage  barred  by  a  cluster  of  vested  interests.  The  Court 
being  at  Fontainebleau  in  1775  the  Prince  de  Ligne  asked  Marie 
Antoinette,  one  night,  if  she  would  play  at  cards.     **1  have  only  six 
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hukf^*  taurwered  the  qneen,  **  and  shall  have  no  more  till  the  end  of  the 
week,  80  I  mnst  eeonomise."  The  next  day  the  prince  accosted  Marie 
Antoinette  jojfdily  and  said  he  supposed  she  had  procured  money  sooner 
iiuat  she  expected,  for  he  had  just  seen  a  van  marked  Queen's  Treasury  start 
for  Paris  with  four  horses,  two  postilions,  six  outriders,  a  troop  of  cavalry, 
and  two  deiks,  all  of  idiich  would  have  been  superfluous  for  the  con- 
veyance of  120  francs.  "  Yet  there  was  no  more  in  the  van,"  replied 
Ibrie  Antoinette,  ruefully.  **  The  Queen's  Treasury  always  travels  so 
rince  the  time  of  Marie  Leczinska  and  you  know  what  storms  the  least 
talk  of  retrenchment  excites."  Honest  Turgot  was  present  when  this 
answer  was  made,  and  he  took  the  occasion  of  drawing  aside  the  Prince 
of  Bohan  Guemenee— the  same  who  in  1788  became  bankrupt  for  the 
trifle  of  88,000,000  francs^and  said :  "  It  will  cost  about  five  thousand 
francs  to  convey  those  six  Umis  to  Paris.  I  ask  you,  my  lord,  what  will 
become  of  France  if  you  and  your  brother-landowners  do  not  help  me  to 
extricate  us  from  this  mess  ?  "  "  Tut,  tut,"  chirrupped  the  prince,  fiKpping 
some  snuff  off  his  frill.  "  Crack  your  head  with  figures  if  you  like,  my 
dear  Baron,  but  don't  interfere  with  us  or  the  clergy.  We're  all  poor  as 
niiee ;  my  estates  are  moi^aged  a  foot  thick,  and  I  don't  know  of  a  bishop 
who  hasn't  put  his  crozier  in  pawn.  The  only  people  who  can  afford 
taxes  are  the  trade-folk  and  labourers ;  "  and  perceiving  that  Turgot  still 
persisted  in  wiihmg  to  haul  his  country  out  of  the  pit,  this  Prince  de 
Guemenee  and  others  mocked  at  him,  and  instructed  their  salaried  news- 
papers to  mock  him  as  a  visionary  and  a  simpleton.  The  nobility  and 
dergy  had  of  course  many  ways  of  raising  a  press- outcry  against  an 
objectionable  politician.  Not  counting  the  journals  whidi  were  actually 
their  own,  there  were  plenty  of  others  ever  ready  to  sell  themselves  for 
pecuniary  or  social  &vours ;  and  behind  these  came  the  ruck  of  papers 
whose  conductors  weire  too  ignorant  to  understand  a  man  of  Turgot's 
stamp.  Turgot  was  no  charlatan,  and  hated  clap-trap.  If  he  had  hegfm 
at  once  with  sensational  measures  and  made  a  great  noise  about  them  he 
mi^t  have  been  comprehended  of  the  people ;  but  as  his  plans  were  deep, 
steady,  searching  reforms,  which  would  have  operated  slowly,  though 
surely,  his  enemies  had  no  difficulty  in  persuading  the  masses  that  he 
had  no  ideas  of  reform  at  all.  After  two  years  of  ceaseless,  struggling 
disappointment  and  humiliation  Turgot  resigned  in  1776,  and  his  place 
was  taken  by  the  Swiss  banker  and  economist  Necker. 

Then  it  was  that  matters  first  began  to  assume  a  serious  aspect.  The 
people  were  glad  to  see  Turgot  fall,  but  they  were  not  so  blind  as  to  ignore 
that  the  nobility  had  banded  together  to  oppose  all  innovations  whatever ; 
and  perhaps  one  of  their  reasons  for  despising  Turgot  was  that  he  had 
not  had  the  spirit  to  override  the  nobles  and  put  his  measures,  if  he  had 
any,  forcibly  to  the  test.  Necker  was  a  popular  man,  and  the  public 
showed  unmistakeable  signs  that  they  expected  firmness  of  him.  In- 
sensibly one  can  note  a  diminution  in  the  respect  of  newspapers  towards 
constituted  authorities  from  this  time.    The  papers  do  not  attack  the  king  * 
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and  qneen,  bnt  they  adopt  a  free  tone  as  regarda  the  fiurmera-general  of 
taxes,  the  judges  and  bishops,  and  they  speak  in  very  plain  terms^  about 
the  bigger  abases  of  government.  One  most  not  look  for  exhanstiye 
leading  articles,  but  the  papers  are  full  of  those  short,  crisp  paragraphs 
which  Frenchmen  pen  so  well,  and  which  turn  disagreeable  things  and 
persons  into  ridicule.  Day  after  day  the  press  teemed  with  column  upon 
column  of  these  pithy  epigrams,  and  anecdotes,  many  of  them  untrue  no 
doubt,  but  all  funny,  and  spiteful  enough  to  make  the  most  thick- 
skinned  victims  wince.  It  was  like  a  fine  spray  of  salt  water  splashed  at 
people  in  power,  and  when  the  spray  had  drenched  minor  placemen  it 
began  to  wet  the  courtiers  and  minist^,  and  principally  M.de  Maoiepas. 
That  venerable  premier  was  surprised  at  this.  He  had  been  punning 
serenely  all  this  time,  and  could  not  understand  the  altered  spirit  Uiat  had 
come  over  the  country.  Much  like  an  English  Whig  m  feeling,  M.  de 
Maurepas  meant  well,  but  thought  the  nation  had  all  it  needed,  once  ha 
was  in  office.  Those  twenty  years  he  had  passed  successfully  as  a 
minister  in  the  prime  of  life  had  been  the. spoiling  of  him.  If  a 
minister  rules  well  from  twenty  to  forty  it  seems  to  be  admitted  that  he 
can  begin  again  as  if  he  were  Vie  same  man  and  as  if  the  world  were  the 
same  five  and  twenty  years  afterwards ;  and  M.  de  Maurepas  was  not  the 
first,  nor  has  he  been  the  last,  politician  who  fancied  that  age  had  wrought 
no  Terence  in  him  nor  in  the  rest  of  mankind.  When  the  Press  as- 
sailed him  he  concluded  that  journalism  was  being  stricken  with  a  passing 
madness,  and  he  resolved  to  doctor  it  with  the  specifics  fieuniliar  to  him  in 
his  youth.  He  submitted  to  the  king  a  decree  for  the  appointment  of 
seventy  censors,  who  were  to  revise  all  books  and  periodicals  before  they 
were  published ;  and  to  lay  an  embargo  on  foreign  journals  whan  they 
exceeded  the  liberty  allowed  to  native  prints. 

Louia  XVI.  signed  this  decree  without  reluctance.  He,  too,  having 
bbwn  off  his  first  whiff  of  reform  zeal  and  being  anxious  for  some  rest, 
felt  uneasy  and  shocked  by  the  clamour  of  the  newspapers.  He  was 
much  in  the  mood  of  a  man  who  exclaims :  '*  I  gave  that  beggar  a 
penny  two  years  ago,  and  he  is  not  yet  satisfied !  "  It  seemed  to  him 
unreasonable  that  men  should  be  so  eager  to  move  on  whilst  he  desired 
to  sit  still  a  while ;  and  his  courtiers  were  repeating  to  him  so  profiisely 
that  he  had  done  more  for  his  people  than  any  king  before  him,  that  he 
believed  this  to  be  true,  not  being  able  to  remember  a  historical  precedent 
to  the  contrary.  So  the  press  decree  was  launched  to  kennel  journalists, 
as  it  were,  until  the  time  should  come  when  they  might  with  more  pro- 
priety give  tongue  again;  but  never  was  decree  so  ill-obeyed  nor  so 
derisively  greeted.  It  excited  an  Homeric  laugh  from  one  end  of  Paris 
to  the  other,  and  the  circumstance  should  have  warned  the  Court  that  it 
was  no  longer  a  tame  multitude  that  peopled  the  capital.  To  begin  with, 
ministers  found  it  impossible  to  get  seventy  presentable  censors.  There 
had  been  censors  under  Louis  XV.,  but  the  press  was  inclined  to  be 
obedient  then ;  in  the  new  temper  of  the  public  mind  the  office  was 
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thonglit  to  be  ignommioos,  and  the  <<Six  Dozen  minnfl  Two,**  as  the 
board  got  to  be  called,  were  poor  literaxy  hacks  on  whom  newspaper 
editors  proceeded  forthwith  to  play  every  variety  of  practical  jokes.  The 
Journal  de  Verdtm  and  three  other  periodicals,  which  were  allotted  one 
eeosor  between  them^;  made  him  disgracefolly  drunk  on  the  first  day  of 
bis  fiinctions  and  constrained  him  to  sign  a  solemn  statement  that  he  was 
a  fixid — ^whioh  declaration  was  printed  in  conspicuous  type  on  the  front 
page  of  all  four  papers.  The  Mercure  got  a  censor  who  stammered,  and 
reports  of  his  c<mversations  were  fiedthfully  given  from  week  to  week  as 
pronounced ;  but  at  the  end  of  the  month  he  effected  an  exchange  and 
became  censor  to  the  two  medical  papers,  <<  the  which,'*  remarked  the 
Mercure^  ''will  thus  have  am  opportunity  of  combining  benevolence  with 
amusement,  by  first  listening  to  the  poor  devil  and  then  curing  him.*' 
These  pleasantries  were  not  all  allowed  to  pass  off  unpunished;  but 
another  ominous  symptom  of  the  times  was  that  the  Parliament  of  Paris 
refiised  to  infiict  any  heavier  penalty  than  fines  upon  press  delinquents. 
M.  de  Maurepas  had  recourse  to  tiie  Bastile  in  a  few  instances ;  but 
the  insubordination  was  growing  too  general  and  too  defiant  for  this 
to  be  of  much  avail.  The  quarrel  between  the  Gluckists  and  the  Picci- 
nists  added  much  to  the  perplexities  of  government.  Under  pretence  of 
praising  Piccini*s  music,  journalists  of  the  popular  party  made  furious 
onslaughts  on  all  the  admirers  of  Gluck,  who  was  the  Court  favourite  ; 
and,  however  transparent  the  allusions  might  be,  it  was  difficult  to  punish 
such  squibs  as  the  following.  Which  appeared  in  the  Journal  Politique  for 
May  1776  :— 

Very  dull  music  Monsieiur  Glnck's,  perhaps  dangeroos  mnsic  too.  They  say 
food  music  inspires  noble  resolutions  ;  bad  music,  then,  may  do  the  contrary.  Sup- 
posing a  Farmei^General  after  listening  to  an  act  of  Zenobia  (by  Picdni)  were  to 
find  tears  in  bis  ejes,  stand  up  in  bis  box  and  sbout  to  a  delighted  pit :  '^  I  am  a 
rogne,  but  111  make  restitution  ?  *'  The  supposition  is  preposterons  we  know,  but  this 
is  spring  time  and  we  can  afford  to  be  imaginatire.  Supposing  then  a  robber— we  beg 
pardon,  a  Farmer-General— did  this,  who  would  doubt  the  power  of  harmony  ?  But 
Farmen-Genend  prefer  Gluck.  They  listen  to  IpMgdnie  en  Aulide,  and  dream  of  new 
taxes.  The  screeching  and  squalling  of  those  G^man  notes  reminds  them  pleasnrably 
of  some  unfortunate  family  of  peasants  jelling  and  teariog  their  hair  whilst  the 
ooUeetor  is  walking  of!  with  their  last  cow.  No  music  could  be  sweeter  to  a  Farmer- 
General,  bnt  why  is  M.  de  Manrepas  so  fond  of  Gluck  ? 

Marie  Antoinette  was  fond  of  Gluck  too ;  but  the  papers  continued  to 
respect  her,  it  being  apparently  their  object  to  dissociate  the  Boyal  Family 
from  the  Court  nobility,  and  to  make  the  nation  believe  that  the  King 
WIS  being  preyenied  by  his  advisers  from  doing  all  the  good  he  wished. 
In  one  or  two  of  the  foreign  papers,  however,  some  ill-natured  comments 
might  be  read  on  the  Queen's  extravagance  and  the  King's  vacillating  dis- 
position, and  this  gave  the  <'  Six  Dozen  minus  Two  **  an  occasional  oppor- 
tunity of  retrieving  their  character  with  the  native  press.  The  Parisian 
papers  bore  no  love  towards  the  more  outspoken  French  journals,  published 
abroad  for  home  circulation,  for  these  prints  interfered  considerably  with 
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their  profits,  and  the  only  fanlt  found  ^lifh  the  Oenson  was  that  Hhej 
frequently  gaye  their  risa  to  foreign  matter,  more  sabversiYe  than  would 
haTe  been  sanctioned  at  home.  The  jonmalist  "**  Merder  eipli&ed  ttiifl 
by  saying  that  Censors  eonld  only  read  Paris  print. 

We  now  reach  the  middle  of  the  year  1776,  when  two  highly  im- 
portant events  oeenrred,  which  had  a  strong  indirect  infioence  in  pre* 
paring  the  Bevohition.  The  one  was  the  estabUtftmient  of  the  C&tarrUr 
de  r  Europe  in  London ;  the  other  a  violent  collision  between  the  IGniflfcry 
and  the  most  distingnished  jonmalist  of  the  day,  Simon  V^las  lingnet. 

ra. 

Nicolas  Lingnet,  as  he  was  commonly  called,  was  bom  in  1786.  He 
was  a  man  of  energetic  character,  bold,  clever,  but  without  a  particle  of 
conscience.  His  inward  vocation  prompted  him  towards  literature  even 
when  he  was  a  schoolboy;  but  finding  how  shabbily  paid  were  most 
votaries  of  the  pen,  he  entered  the  Bar,  for,  as  he  said  to  the  Prince 
of  Beauvau,  who  took  an  interest  in  him :  '<  The  great  point  is  to  become 
rich,  my  lord ;  I  don't  see  any  o&er  object  in  life,  and  I  don*t  suppose 
you  do."  His  forensic  iBuccess  was  rapid  and  most  startling,  for  instead 
of  employing  the  stilted  and  pompous  forms  of  oratory  then  in  vogue,  he 
spoke  as  men  do  now-a-days,  but  with  a  fiery,  brazen  eloquence  all  his 
own.  As  the  inaugurator  of  the  modem  style  of  French  rhetoric,  he  was 
the  actual  precursor  of  Mirabeau  ;  and  other  barristers  were  soon  obliged 
to  copy  his  language,  though  the  old  ones  protested  in  disgust,  and  even 
sought  to  check  him  at  first,  urging  that  his  colloquial  phraseology  was 
not  decent.  Linguet  had  not  his  equal  for '<  getting  up  "  a  case,  and  sur- 
rounding it  with  such  dramatic  accessories  as  were  most  likely  to  tell  on 
the  minds  of  French  judges.  A  beautiful  lady,  Madame  de  Bethune, 
having  brought  an  action  about  some  land  against  the  Marshal  Duke  de 
Broglie  (great  grandfather  of  the  present  Duke),  Linguet  was  retained  for 
the  plaintiff.  But  on  seeing  his  client,  he  said :  "  You  are  so  lovely, 
Madame,  that  your  &ce  is  worth  a  speech  m  itself.  What  I'll  do  is  this : 
I  will  write  you  a  speech,  and  you  shall  learn  it  by  heart,  and  rehearse  it 
to  me,  dressed  in  a  light-blue  silk  gown,  the  colour  best  suited  to  your 
style  of  beauty.  If  you  deliver  it  eorreetly,  as  I  direct  you,  I  defy  any 
bench  of  Frenchmen  to  find  for  the  defendant." 

This  was  accordingly  done.  Madame  de  Bethune*s  speech  took  seven 
hours  in  deliveiy,  and  caused  a  most  theatrical  sensation.  The  lady  had 
an  excellent  memoiy.  She  had  learned  her  part  well,  and  her  demeanour, 
voice,  and  gestures  were  all  such  as  a  first-rate  actress  mig^t  have  envied. 
It  was  so  evident  that  she  had  won  the  hearts  of  the  judges,  that  when  the 
court  adjourned  fbr  dinner,  midway  in  the  speech,  the  irascible  Mar^lif^T 

*  The  tenn  *< journalist "  maft  now  be  nnderstood  to  mean  any  writer  employed 
on  the  press.  The  tenn  "  gaxetteer  **  feU  oat  of  nse  in  Loms  XVVs  reign,  for  the 
oHJoumaU,  which  had  been  forbidden  to  treat  of  politics  nnder  Loms  XV.,  became 
political  witih  the  new  reign,  and  stood  on  the  same  footing  as  the  gazettes. 
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do  ^ogUe  songlii  out  Lingnet  in  the  Pleadera'  Hidl,  and,  shakmg  a  oane 
m  his  fiiee,  sud :  '<  Just  yon  make  yonr  client  speak  her  own  words,  and 
not  jimrs,  Master  Lingaet,  or  it  will  be  the  worse  for  joo — do  jou 
hear?" 

Lingnef  s  reply  was  at  once  the  mosi  delicate  eomplimmit  to  his 
oppcmenfs  renowned  Talonr  and  the  prondest  personal  retot.  He  made 
a  low  bow,  and  answered :  **  My  lord,  yon  have  tanght  FreiushmeB  never 
to  ftar  their  enemies ;  and  I  mean  to  remember  the  lesson." 

80  long  as  Lingaet  confined  himself  to  exploits  of  this  sort,  he  had 
<m]y  to  contend  against  the  professional  jealonsies  whidb  beset  eveiy  man 
who  shoots  ahead  of  his  colleagnes.  But  he  was  a  person  who  could  not 
be  happy  unless  he  was  np  to  his  neck  in  qnarrels.  He  farretted  ont  a 
number  of  abases  at  the  Bar,  and  began  to  expose  them ;  not  beoaose  he 
disliked  abuses,  but  because  it  pleased  him  to  wreak  his  malice  on  some  of 
the  b^wigs  who  had  affi!onted  him  at  startmg.  The  results  of  this  bit  of 
bravado  were  deplorable.  In  no  time  Lingaet  found  aU  his  brother  bar- 
risters arrayed  agamst  him.  He  had  no  friends,  for,  looking  at  the  Bar 
as  a  mere  stepping  stone  to  higher  honours,  he  adopted  an  insufferably 
aarrogant  line  with  all  his  gowned  brethren,  and  missed  no  occasion  of 
^pressing  bis  contempt  for  them.  He  was  an  exquisite,  who  wore  silk 
breeches,  cambric  raffles,  and  diamond  buckles  to  his  shoes ;  and  it  was 
w^  known  that  numerous  noble  ladies  whom  he  had  served  professionally 
protected  and  petted  him.  Lingnet  was  cautioned  that  if  he  did  not  ke^ 
a  wateh  over  his  tongue,  he  would  be  sent  to  Coventry.  He  shrugged  his 
flhould^rs,  broke  out  into  denunciations  more  violent  tiian  before,  and  was 
disbarred. 

Then  his  name  filled  everybody's  mouth,  for  it  was  justly  felt  that  the 
Bar  had  lost  its  most  brilliant  member.  The  French  for  disbarred  is  rayij 
which  also  as  applied  to  stufb  means  striped;  and  all  the  shop  windows 
blossomed  out  with  rayS  goods,  handkerchiefe,  shawls,  coats,  head-dresses, 
Ac.,  a  la  Linguet.  l^e  furore  which  Henri  Rochefort  excited  in  France 
tjB  years  ago,  recalls  the  Linguet  mania,  and  indeed  there  are  many 
points  of  resemblance  between  Linguet*s  career  and  Bochefort's.  The 
publisher,  Panckoucke,  who  was  tiying  to  secure  a  newspaper  monop<^  by 
buying  up  all  the  journals  with  a  good  circulation,  instantly  enlisted  the 
disbarred  advocate,  and  seeing  that  Linguet  would  not  consent  to  write 
under  editorial  supervision,  founded  a  special  paper  for  him — ^the  Journal 
de  Brttxelle^'^wYaeh,  according  to  the  prevalent  custom,  was  supposed  to 
be  published  abroad.  Linguet  was  disbarred  in  1774 ;  the  Journal  de 
BruxeUes  was  Jaunched  in  January,  1775,  and  for  eighteen  months  it 
was  by  fiir  the  most  popular  paper  in  Paris^  but  a  wild,  spitefiol,  incon- 
sistent papwr  Linguet  was  no  liberal.  He  preached  what  Qrimm  called 
''  Asiatic  despotism,"  and  covered  the  King  and  Queen— especially  the 
Queen — ^with  flowery  compliments,  which  sometimes  broke  out  in  rhyme. 
On  the  other  hand,  starting  firom  the  notion  that  abuses  in  6U>vemment 
reflect  discredit  on  the  Sovereign,  and  are  consequently  proofe  of  disloyalty 
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and  treason  in  those  who  commit  them,  he  assailed,  in  the  King's  name, 
every  placeman  and  institntion  in  the  State.  This  it  was  that  made  the 
snccess  of  his  paper.  The  people  could  not  follow  him  in  its  ahstrose 
political  theories,  hat  they  relished  his  hard-hitting,  and  cheered  him 
joyfnlly  whenever  he  appeared  in  pnblic.  Lingnet  was  foremost  among 
those  who  reviled  Torgot  for  an  incapable  dmice,  and  there  was  no  end  to 
the  irony  which  he  lavished  npon  the  crowd  of  political  quacks  who  started 
up  every  day  with  plans  for  universal  reform.  **  I  know  but  of  one  plan 
of  universal  reform,"  he  wrote  in  November,  1775,  **  and  that  would 
consist  in  braining  twenty  monopolists,  unfrocking  two  cart-loads  of 
bishops,  and  hanging  all  the  Farmers-General  with  their  heads  downwards 
round  the  Place  de  Greve.  When  I  had  done  that,  I  would  take  the  forty 
members  of  the  Academy,  reduce  their  servile  writings  to  pulp,  and  make 
them  swallow  the  trash  with  a  spoon.'*  Now  this  style  of  writing  was  not 
calculated  to  make  Linguet  beloved  in  respectable  quarters.  His  blow  at 
the  Academy  was  owing  to  the  fact  that  he  had  petitioned  to  enter  that 
body,  but  had  been  rejected  in  favour  of  La  Harpe,  whom,  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  humdrum  literature — '*  that  tasteless  prose  which  sticks  in  the 
mouth  like  paste  '* — ^he  peculiarly  abhorred.  Panckoucke,  Linguet's  pro- 
prietor, entreated  him  to  spare  the  Academy  because  he  (Panckoucke)  was 
much  beholden  to  divers  of  its  members,  and  Marie  Antoinette,  who 
secretly  enjoyed  the  paper  which  spoke  so  kindly  of  herself,  sent  privately 
to  beg  the  bubbling  editor  not  to  get  into  scrapes  from  which  it  would  be 
impossible  to  extricate  him.  But  Linguet,  though  flattered  by  the  Queen's 
solicitude,  paid  no  heed  to  it,  and  as  to  Panckoucke,  he  disposed  of  him 
in  these  terms : — **  I  am  not  your  servant,  Monsieur  Panckoucke,  and  if 
you  happen  to  forget  the  fact,  I'll  settle  my  account  with  you  in  the  Bois 
de  Boulogne."  The  publisher  was  no  craven,  but  his  Journal  de  BruxeUe$ 
was  selling  remarkably  well,  and  business  profits  were  of  course  a  con- 
sideration. However,  in  July,  1776,  Linguet  poured  out  such  a  Tery 
flood  of  vitriolic  invective  over  La  Harpe,  the  Academy  and  all  authors, 
journalists,  and  men  generally  who  had  any  respect  for  that  body,  that  the 
Academicians  appealed  in  a  body  to  the  High  Chancellor,  Miromesnil,  for 
justice.  The  Chancellor  was  only  too  glad  of  a  pretext  for  extinguishing 
Linguet  on  a  seemingly  non-political  offence.  The  Queen  pleaded  for  the 
intemperate  joumaHst,  and  had  half-dbposed  the  King  to  be  merciful, 
but  Miromesnil  came  and  remonstrated,  exclaiming,  **  He  has  distributed 
his  kicks  among  us  all  like  a  wild  jackass  let  loose  " ;  and  Louis  XYI.  on 
reading  the  incriminated  article  declared  that  it  was  an  outrage  on  truth  and 
honesty.  So  the  measure  of  Linguet's  iniquities  was  full;  and  Panc- 
koucke was  ordered  to  dismiss  him,  and  Linguet,  to  avoid  the  Bastile, 
fled  to  London.  It  was  generally  considered  a  graceless  act  on  Panc- 
koucke's  part  that  he  should  have  handed  over  the  vacant  editorship  of 
Linguet's  paper  to  La  Eburpe,  who  had  been  the  cause  of  all  this  hubbub, 
and  was  Linguet's  worst  enemy. 

It  was  a  blunder  on  the  part  of  Government  to  banish  Linguet.     He 
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was  80  irrational  and  nnscrapoloas  a  writer  that  his  popularity  most 
haye  quickly  worn  itself  oat,  had  he  been  suffered  to  live  unmolested. 
Persecution  set  him  on  a  pedestal,  and  when  he  began  to  issue  from  his 
London  lodging,  in  the  Strand,  a  weekly  pamphlet  called  Annales,  not  all 
the  watchfulness  of  the  Customs*  officers  could  prevent  it  from  finding  its 
way  to  Paris  and  being  ravenously  devoured  there.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
follow  Linguet*s  careet  step  by  step  from  this  time,  for  the  adventures  of 
political  victims  are  alike  in  all  countries,  and  form  an  old  story.  'Veiled 
back  to  France  by  a  false  friend,  who  was  paid  by  Government  to  betray 
him,  he  was  thrown  into  the  Bastile^  and  remained  there  two  years, 
employing  his  angry  leisure  in  preparing  materials  for  those  famous 
Memoires  de  la  Bastile,  which  came  as  the  first  blow  of  the  pickaxe  on 
the  old  state  prison.  On  his  release,  in  1780,  Linguet  went  abroad  again, 
and  once  more  plunged  into  newspaper  war.  Storm  clouds  were  gathering 
ominously  then,  and  every  shot  fired  by  the  spleenful  writer  against  the 
tottering  upholders  of  misrule  told  heavily.  For  all  this,  when  the  Revo- 
laiion  actually  broke  out,  Linguet  declared  himself  against  it,  and  re- 
taming  to  France  was  guillotined  for  his  royalist  zeal  in  1794.  There 
was  something  incongruous  and  almost  grotesque  in  this  climax ;  for  it 
was  Linguet*s  pen  that  had  put  the  people's  grievances  into  words ;  and 
when  the  Revolutionary  CJommittee  sentenced  him  to  death  they  did  so 
quoting  one  of  his  own  writings :  *'  L*ami  des  Tyrans  est  rennemi  du 
genre  humain." 

IV. 

At  the  time  of  Linguet's  first  exile  from  France,  the  Courrier  de 
V Europe t  already  mentioned,  was  bemg  founded  in  London  under  curiously 
humble  circumstances,  considering  the  great  part  which  it  was  destined  to 
play  in  French  journalism.  A  Gascon,  named  Serre  de  Latour,  who, 
as  a  married  man  with  children,  had  thought  it  good  to  elope  with  a 
friend*8  wife,  had  taken  refuge  in  London,  where,  money  failing  him,  he 
entered  into  relations  with  one  Swinton,  and  proposed  to  start  a  paper  of 
a  new  sort.  The  American  War  of  Independence  had  just  broken  out,  and 
Frenchmen  were  much  interested  in  the  struggle  of  the  British  colonies 
for  freedom ;  they  also  took  a  lively  interest  in  things  British  generally, 
for  animosity  was  strong  between  the  two  countries,  which  were  for  ever 
coming  to  loggerheads.  Latour  suggested  that  a  great  service  might  be 
rendered  to  the  French  Government  and  people  by  laying  bare  before  them 
the  weaknesses  of  Great  Britain — ^her  parliamentary  wrangles,  adminis* 
trative  corruption,  the  defects  in  her  army,  and  so  forth,  all  of  which 
things  would  be  novel,  and  migbt,  by  dint  of  racy  style  and  anecdotes, 
be  made  entertaining.  Swinton,  though  an  Englishman,  approved  the 
scheme.  This  rascal  could  have  hunted  in  couples  with  that  Duke  of 
Lauderdale,  who,  being  taunted  with  having  sold  his  country,  said  be 
thanked  God  be  had  a  country  to  sell,  or  with  that  Dutchman,  who,  being 
feviled  for  having  sold  gunpowder  tp  th^  Frepcji  wbp  wer^  besiegmg  hif 
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city,  replied  feelingly  that  he  wonld  have  sold  the  city  itself  to  the  devil  if 
suitable  terms  had  been  offered.  Swinton  provided  the  capital,  and 
Latonr  the  talent,  and  between  them  both  they  launched  the  Courtier  de 
V Europe,  having  previously  taken  care  to  address  a  prospectus  to  the 
Foreign  Minister,  Count  de  Vergennes,  who  answered  that  if  the  Courrier 
were  loyally  conducted  he  should  favour  its  sale  to  the  best  of  his  power. 
But  Count  de  Vergennes  never  suspected  that  a  paper  designed  for 
the  purpose  of  spying  on  England,  and  turning  its  institutions  into 
ridicule,  would  redound  to  the  glorification  of  that  country ;  and  yet  this 
is  what  happened.  Latour  was  relatively  an  honest  writer ;  that  is,  he 
stated  £&cts  as  they  were,  without  seeking  to  exaggerate  them.  He  never 
lost  sight  of  his  purpose,  which  was  to  depict  England  fiuthfully  to  French 
eyes ;  but  in  pursuance  of  this  object  he  showed  up  tiie  good  side 
of  British  customs  along  with  the  bad.  Now,  when  everything  had  been 
said  against  England,  that  kingdom  towered  hundreds  of  cubits  above 
France.  There  was  no  Bastile  in  London,  no  lettres  de  cachet,  and  no 
Farmers-General,  The  disputes  in  Parliament  might  be  paltry,  but  it 
was  a  great  point  to  have  a  Parliament  at  all ;  and  then  there  was  Trial 
by  Jury,  a  comparatively  free  press — e,g,  the  Junius  Letters  still  fresh 
in  men*s  thoughts — and  free  municipalities.  All  these  things  seemed 
good  and  grand  to  the  French,  and  thoughtful  men  began  to  brood  about 
them.  Count  de  Vergennes  and  his  brother  ministers  were  too  far 
removed  from  the  people  to  think  in  harmony  with  the  public  mind ;  and 
they  saw  only  the  anti-English  form  of  the  Courrier  de  V Europe* s  articles, 
without  calculating  the  hidden  moral  they  bore.  To  them  this  foreign 
sheet  really  brought  news.  French  politicians  are  fairly  ignorant  now, 
but  they  were  hopelessly  so  then;  and  England,  in  its  home-life — 
en  deshabille,  to  use  the  native  term — was  as  much  an  unknown  land  to 
them  as  that  barbarously  named  Massachussets,  where  a  certain  George 
Washington  was  beginning  to  distinguish  himself.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  either  that  the  Courrier  de  V Europe  did  do  England  a  great  deal  of 
harm,  by  emboldening  the  French  Government  to  send  help  to  the 
American  rebels.  The  young  Marquis  de  Lafayette,  driven  thereto  by 
his  mistress,  Madame  de  Simiane,  sailed  across  the  Atlantic  with  a  troop 
of  Enight-errants.  The  Courrier  continued  to  repeat  that  all  was  dis- 
traction and  disorganisation  in  the  English  army,  and  eventually  the 
French  gathered  pluck,  declared  war,  and  shipped  to  America  those  six 
thousand  men  which  turned  the  scale  of  the  war  against  us.  It  is  a  great 
pity  that  the  state  of  our  law  did  not  admit  of  Lord  North's  Government 
seizing  the  man  Swinton  and  wringing  his  neck  a  little ;  for  assuredly 
men  have  swung  at  Tyburn  and  Newgate  for  villanies  less  than  his.  But 
Lord  Mansfield,  who  was  consulted  about  this  French  paper,  declared 
that  there  was  no  weapon  in  our  arsenal  of  Parliament  Acts  which  could 
reach  a  man  who  published  treason  in  a  foreign  tongue ;  and  it  was  not 
till  1782  that  the  happy  device  was  hit  upon  of  confiscating  the  Courrier 
at  the  British  Customs  as  '<  goods  liable  to  duty.'*  As  the  duty  which  the 
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Ongtoms  proposed  to  levy  was  on  the  same  scale  as  if  each  copy  of  the 
paper  were  a  folio  Tolmne,  this  obliged  Swinton  to  get  the  Courrier 
printed  in  Boulogne.  At  the  same  time,  having  quarrelled  with  Latonr, 
he  chose  a  new  editor,  in  the  person  of  J.  Pierre  Brissot,  the  fdtnre 
Girondist.  The  change  in  the  printing  locality  did  not  abate  the  anti- 
British  speech  of  the  Courrier ;  bnt  had  it  done  so,  it  would  have  been 
too  late,  for  in  1788  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  had  been 
definitely  won. 

And  now,  between  the  excitement  of  the  American  War  on  the  one 
hand,  the  articles  of  the  Courrier ^  those  of  Lingaet,  and  the  increasing 
confusion  of  home  finances  on  the  other,  matters  were  speeding  towards 
a  crisis ;  and  the  Press  of  Paris  reflected  the  nniversal  thirst  for  reform 
at  any  cost.  The  newspapers  could  no  longer  be  kept  in  bounds ;  fresh 
ones  expbded  every  day ;  and  if  a  journalist  was  marched  off  to  the 
Bastile,  twenty  others  seemed  to  spring  up  from  under  ground  to  take  his 
place,  and  shout  for  his  release.  Necker,  after  tiying  to  put  money 
matters  into  shape,  had  been  sacrificed  by  the  nobility,  as  Turgot  had 
been  before  him ;  and  a  succession  of  aristocratic  and  blundering  financiers 
followed — Joly  de  Floury,  Calonne,  Brienne — all  three  of  whom  undid 
what  little  good  their  predecessors  had  been  able  to  effect.  Then  it  was 
found  necessary  to  call  Necker  back  again.  This  was  in  1788 ;  and 
meanwhile  the  miserable  scandal  *  of  the  Necklace  had  compromised  Marie 
Antoinette  in  the  eyes  of  the  malicious  Parisian  populace,  and  turned  the 
clamour  for  reform  into  a  roaring,  not  only  against  the  Court,  but  against 
the  Boyal  Family.  The  days  were  past  when  the  papers  only  spoke  with 
reverence  of  the  Queen ;  journalists  of  the  popular  party  now  seemed  to 
vie  with  each  other  in  launching  the  most  vicious  invectives.  When  it 
was  at  last  decided  in  Cabinet  Council  that  nothing  could  save  the  country 
but  the  Convocation  of  the  States  General,  Louis  XYI.  asked  despondin^y 
of  the  Duke  de  Nivemais :  <<  How  about  the  Press — ^the  audacity  of 
newspapers  is  surpassing  belief?  *'  << Laissons lea  braiUer,  Sire,**  answered 
the  Duke.  *'  Nous  pourrons  lee  museler  quand  les  havarde  aurontfini  leur 
besogne.**  By  the  '<  chatterboxes*'  the  Duke  meant  the  deputies  of  the 
States  General ;  but  how  their  **  besogne  *'  ended,  and  what  part  the  press 
played  in  their  labours,  form  a  new  period  of  the  French  Press,  the 
treatment  of  which  must  be  reserved  for  another  paper. 

*  Canfinal  Lonis  de  Rohan  being  enamoured  of  the  Qaeen,  was  hoaxed  bj  an 
adrentnren  (MdUe.  La  Mothe),  who  bore  some  likeness  to  Mtfie  Antoinette,  and 
who  cajoled  the  Cardinal  into  sending  her  a  necklace  worth  60,000^,  under  the 
impression  that  he  was  giving  it  to  the  Queen.  As  the  Cardinal  was  in  embarrassed 
circumstances,  he  had  bought  the  necklace  on  credit ;  but  the  jewellerF,  unable  to  get 
their  money,  complained  to  the  King,  and  the  whole  trickery  was  exposed.  Louis 
XVL,  inst^  of  hushing  up  the  matter,  unwisely  had  the  adventuress  tried  hj  the 
Padiament  of  Paris,  and  publicly  disgraced  the  CardinaL 
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**If,**  Bays  some  old  satirist,  **  we  passed  through  life  with  maslis,  what 
a  vast  number  of  tears  and  smiles  we  might  save.'*  But  tears  and 
smiles  themselves  have  been  found  by  experience  to  be  an  easy  and  con- 
venient mask  to  counterfeit  emotion  and  tot  us  mundm  arjit  hutrionnn, 
80  language  is  a  mask  for  thought,  and  cryptograms,  if  the  word  bo 
licensed,  are  a  mask  for  written  language.  That  which  is  secret  and 
mysterious  has  always  had  a  magnetic  force  for  the  human  mind.  But 
mystery,  like  Proteus,  in  fear  of  continual  detection,  must  continually 
change  itself.  Like  women  and  materia  prima,  it  ever  seeks  new 
forms.  The  number  of  dominoes  in  the  property-room  of  cryptography 
is  therefore  legion.  We  content  ourselves  in  this  article  with  wiping  off 
the  dust  from  a  few  of  these,  in  order  to  prepare  them  for  public  inspec- 
tion. Most  of  them  are  old  enough,  it  may  be,  to  be  new  to  the  present 
age,  worn  and  faded  servants  of  the  mirth  and  hostility,  the  loves  and  the 
secrets  of  bygone  years.  Some  masks  we  have  added  of  our  own  manu- 
facture, but  not  many,  knowing  well  that  the  web  woven  out  of  its  own 
body  by  the  spider  is  not  more  prized  than  the  honey  gathered  by  the 
wandering  bee  from  every  opening  flower. 

Cryptography,  or  the  art  of  secret  writing,  has  been  in  use  from 
the  institution  of  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  to  the  latest  system 
of  shorthand.  Its  students  have  been  priests,  princes,  and  lovers. 
Hermes  Trismegistus  and  the  lowest  juggler  on  the  turf,  or  advertiser, 
whose  works  seem  like  tho  dreams  of  a  sick  man,  in  to-day*8  Timesy 
Charlemagne  and  Charles  the  Martyr,  Ovid  and  Don  Juan,  alike  availed 
themselves  of  its  assistance.  It  is  called  also  steganography  or  poly- 
graphy ;  sometimes  cipher  writing,  from  the  use  of  the  Arabic  numerals  ; 
but  this,  as  will  be  seen,  is  only  one  among  many  methods  of  crypto- 
graphy. Such  great  authorities  as  Yieta  the  mathematician  of  the  first 
Francis,  Lord  Bacon,  and  Bishop  Wilkins,  have  considered  it  as  a  part  of 
grammar,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  mode  of  expression  of  thought;  and,  so  far 
as  that  portion  of  cryptography  is  concerned  which  expresses  words  or 
ideas  by  single  characters,  it  is  probably  the  earliest  mode  of  thought 
expression.  The  system  of  letters  looks  towards  a  lat^r  and  less  unrefined 
fige.  We  know  not  whether  the  reader  remembers  the  story  of  the  Savage 
and  the  Figs.  A  barbarian  bad  been  entrusted  with  certain  flgs,  to  be 
taken  to  a  friend  of  his  master's,  with  a  letter  enclosed  in  the  basket  con- 
taining them.    The  barbarian,  experiencing  the  pan|;6  of  buo{[er  op  the 
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Way,  opened  the  basket  and  partook  of  the  figs,  seeing  they  were  many, 
and  supposing  that  a  few  would  not  be  missed  by  the  donee.  But  he,  on 
their  arrival,  reading  the  letter,  which  contained  an  invoice  of  the  fruit, 
found  that  seven  were  deficient.  On  this  ho  straightway  charged  the 
messenger  with  embezzlement,  who  was  confounded,  and  confessed,  looking 
on  the  letter  in  the  light  of  an  evil  demon  inimical  to  his  interests.  He 
Ur  whom  the  figs  had  been  remitted  sent  back  sorbs,  with  a  letter,  in 
the  same  basket  and  by  the  same  bearer,  who  thinking,  vd\h  the  Spaniard, 
that  *'  there  is  no  bread  bad  to  hunger,"  devoured  several  of  the  sorbs  ; 
but  before  doing  so  carefully  hid  the  letter  under  a  large  stone,  thus 
frastrating,  as  he  supposed,  evil  speculation.  The  story  ends  with  the 
extreme  astonishment  of  the  savage  when  again  detected,  more  especially 
after  he  had  been  allowed  to  examine  the  letter,  and  holding  it  to  his  ear 
for  a  long  time,  had  not  hoard  the  faintest  sound.  It  is  added,  though 
perhaps  on  insufficient  authority,  that,  losing  all  respect  for  his  own  di- 
vinities, he  subsequently  became  a  convert  to  the  Christian  creed. 

Probably  the  hieroglyphs  of  Egypt  and  China,  as  the  Scandinavian 
Runes,  preceded  their  alphabet,  and  were  afterwards  revived  by  the 
priests  for  the  preservation  of  their  secrets.  Letters,  like  words,  succeed 
one  another  as  the  leaves  of  trees,  and  it  was  not  till  the  old  leaves  lay 
fidlen  on  the  ground  that  the  priests  consecrated  them  for  their  own 
advantage.  So  the  Roman  Church 'still  retains  a  Latin  liturgy,  and  would 
as  little  like  a  service  generally  understood  as  Cotytto  the  celebration  of 
the  mysteries  of  Bona  Dea  in  the  open  sunlight,  or  a  Vestal  Virgin  a  dance 
in  the  Fomm  of  Bome. 

An  argnment  has  been  urged  against  any  revelations  of  steganography, 
on  the  ground  that  such  may  be  applied  to  evil.  But,  alas  I  this  objection 
may  be  urged  against  all  revelation,  and  besides,  steganography  is  a 
double-edged  sword,  teaching  deceit  and  how  to  discover  deceit.  It 
would  seem  absurd  to  cut  out  the  tongue  because  it  is  a  world  of  iniquity, 
fall  of  deadly  poison  and  set  on  fire  of  hell,  or  to  curse  Cadmus,  the 
inventor  of  letters,  because  they  have  too  often  seemed  to  be,  what  he  is 
said  to  have  sown,  the  teeth  of  serpents. 

A  different  language  from  their  own  is,  of  course,  a  kind  of  secret 
writing  to  many,  for  the  universal  tongue  which  prevails  in  the  signs  of 
most  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  as  in  chemistry,  music,  astronomy,  miathe- 
matics,  has  not  yet  led  to  an  universal  harmonious  language,  that  large 
hope  of  the  learned  Bishop  of  Chester. 

Extremes  meet.  The  earliest  kind  of  secret  communication — we  will 
say  a  few  words  first  of  that  unwritten — as  well  as  the  latest,  seems  to  be 
the  wink.  This  voiceless  voice  of  the  eyelid,  succeeded  by  other  facial 
manoeuvres  and  distortions,  gave  place  to  the  language  of  the  fingers, 
more  or  less  modified,  learnedly  known  as  dactylology  or  cheirology, 
to  the  venerable  Bede  as  indigitation,  and  to  Hie  people  as  the  deaf 
and  dumb  alphabet.  Of  course  the  signs  were  not  the  same  as  those  in 
our  present  scheme,  but  it  was  the  same  method  of  communicating  the 
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thiBg  signified.  The  Romans  had  an  ingenious  way  of  expressing  all 
numbers  up  to  100  on  their  left  hand,  proceeding  to  the  right  for  higher 
figures ;  and  so  Juvenal,  speaking  of  Nestor,  ironicallj  complimenting  him 
on  his  crow-like  senility,  says  he  must  tell  his  age  on  his  right  hand. 
The  commentators  affirm  that  by  this  art  any  numbers  could  be  expressed 
up  to  900,000,  but  the  device,  owing  to  the  extreme  difficulty,  and  won- 
derful variety  of  its  inflexions,  has  long  grown  obsolete.  The  peculiar 
significative  use  of  the  fingers  implied  only  to  numbers  among  the 
ancients,  with  a  few  exceptions,  alluded  to  by  Ovid,  and  never  apparently 
reduced  into  any  system,  in  which  the  fingers  were  used  for  amatory 
signals. 

A  species,  however,  of  deaf  and  dumb  alphabet  was  in  use  among  the 
Romans,  which  consisted  in  declaring  a  letter  by  touching  that  part  of  the 
body  of  which  the  name  in  spelling  was  commenced  by  the  letter  required^ 
as,  for  instance,  if  I  touch  my  beard,  <'  B  "  is  signified ;  if  my  forehead, 
"  F,"  and  so  on. 

But  the  modems  have  constructed  an  alphabet  in  which  A  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  little  finger  of  the  left  hand  held. erect,  B  by  the 
second,  and  so  through  both  hands  till  L,  which  is  expressed  by  the  thumb 
of  the  right.  Trying  this  alphabet  in  the  privacy  of  our  chamber,  with 
the  doors  closed  about  us,  we  failed  in  the  matter  of  the  letter  B — ^which 
refused  pertinaciously  to  remain  erect  unless  accompanied  by  C.  The 
succeeding  letters  after  L  are  indicated  by  the  thumb  and  smallest  finger 
of  the  left  held  up  together,  so  M  is  shown  by  the  thumb  and  two  last 
fingers  of  the  left,  and  so  on  ;  but  of  course  this  alphabet  might  be 
varied  to  almost  any  extent  without  any  difficulty.  An  old  Nurambeigian 
who  invented  one  of  these  alphabets,  a  needlessly  complicated  one,  added 
in  a  scholium  to  his  work  this  caution,  that  lest  the  company  should  be 
led  to  imagine  that  the  fingers  were  with  any  set  design  contracted  {for 
various  contractions  occur  in  his  system)  and  extended,  they  should 
appear  as  if  so  formed  in  readiness  to  rub  the  head,  beard,  or  fSace, 
or  to  scratch  some  other  part  of  the  body,  or  as  if  they  were  thus 
disposed  from  distraction  of  mind,  or  gesticulatory  impatience,  or  other 
causes. 

The  scomer  alluded  to  by  the  wise  man,  who  talked  with  his  fingers 
as  weU  as  winked  with  his  eyes,  and  spoke  with  his  feet,  was  one  who  had 
evidently  entered  deeply  into  the  study  of  arthrology,  and  may  be  com- 
pared in  excellence  with  the  learned  Dr.  Gkibriel  Neal,  who  is  said  to 
have  been  able  to  understand  any  word  without  its  utterance  by  the  mere 
motion  of  the  lips  which  formed  it. 

The  giving  of  intelligence  by  nightly  watchfires  is  confidently  affirmed 
to  have  been  at  least  as  early  as  the  taking  of  windy  Troy.  We  know 
that  ^schylus  at  all  events  makes  them  used  with  reference  to  Clytem- 
nestra  by  Agamemnon. 

There  is  a  pretty  method  of  private  communion  which  Hero  perhiq^ 
adopted  or  invented  with  Leander.    It  is  described  at  length  by  Polybius. 
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The  leiieis  of  the  alphabet  are  arranged  in  the  following  or 
manner: — 
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1 
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6 

« 

1 

q 

and  the  intercommnnicating  parties  are  each  provided  with  nine  torches. 
To  signify  A  one  torch  is  held  in  the  right  hand  one  in  the  left,  to  signify 
S  fonr  torches  are  held  in  the  right  and  two  in  the  left,  and  so  on. 

Suppose  a  Roman  lady  wished  to  warn  her  lover,  separated  from  her 
by  night,  barred  doors,  long  distance,  and  a  rain-swollen  river,  which,  may 
be,  mns  between  them,  that  he  had  better  remain  at  home.  She  stands 
alone  on  her  house  top  and  waves  four  torches  in  her  right  hand  and  fonr 
in  her  left,  then  two  in  her  right  and  four  in  her  left,  then  fonr  and  one, 
a  pause,  and  again  one  and  one,  one  and  four,  one  and  five,  four  and  two, 
and  lastly  four  and  three.  The  lover  remains  at  home,  and  the  dole 
which  might  have  prevailed  in  that  lady*s  domicile  is  prevented. 

The  scheme  or  table  which  we  have  here  presented  may  of  course  be 
varied  infinitely,  or  as  near  infinitefy,  if  proximity  may  so  be  predicated 
of  anything  finite,  as  serves  our  purpose.  And  to  save  the  somewhat 
eombrous  machinery  of  nine  torches,  fewer,  say  five,  may  be  used  in  this 
way.  One  torch  erect  to  signify  A,  depressed  B,  declined  to  the  right 
C,  to  the  left  D,  two  torches  erect  E,  and  so  on.  To  ensure  rapidity  of 
eommunication,  however,  we  would  be  obliged  to  practice  with  these 
torches  as  at  the  schools  for  telegraphy  without  the  like  conveniences. 

As  communication  is  here  held  with  the  eye  by  means  of  torches  it 
might  as  easily,  of  course  after  a  similar  manner,  be  held  with  the  ear 
by  means  of  the  thunder  of  artillery  or  the  jangHng  bells  of  a  parish 
ehorch.  Indeed,  once  upon  a  time  a  gentleman  is  said  to  have  told  his 
love  to  a  lady  by  tuning  her  pianoforte  with  proper  pauses.  We  can  only 
allude  to  other  methods  of  expressing  our  written  thought  secretly,  as  for 
instance,  by  bouquets  of  various  flowers,  a  method  which  has  been 
developed  into  a  Flower  Language,  by  papers  of  diverse  hues,  by  bracelets 
or  other  ornaments  containing  difierent  jewels.  A  ring  we  once  saw  con- 
tained the  word  << remember,"  hidden  in  the  following  stones:  ICuby» 
Emerald,  Malachite,  Emerald,  Malachite,  Beryl,  Emerald,  Buby. 

Ck)ming  now  to  written  declarations  in  domino,  it  is  obvious  that 
they  may  be  made  in  many  ways.  First  our  meaning  may  be  masked  by 
duuQj^  the  letters  of  our  alphabet  into  corresponding  arbitrary  marks 
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or  ciphers,  a  device  freqnenUy  practised  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  which 
nearly  cost  the  learned  Trithemios  his  life.  This  able  Benedictine — ^the 
father  of  modem  poljgraphy,  as  Sancbo  was  the  father  of  proTorhs — 
formed  a  series  of  devout  sentences  through  which  mundane  information 
might  by  and  to  the  initiated  be  secretly  conveyed,  but  unfortunately 
added  to  these  certain  cabalistic  uncouth  characters,  which  seemed  so 
singular  to  the  vulgar  that  they  took  them  for  talismans  and  prosecuted 
him  for  magic.  He  escaped  by  the  skin  of  his  teeth.  His  devout 
sentences,  occupying  many  folios,  still  remain  monuments  of  misapplied 
industry.  This  unhappy  Trithemius  had  also  the  misfortune  to  be  much 
abused  by  Jerome  Cardan,  who  conceiving  himself  the  inventor  of  a  very 
superior  kind  of  secret  writing,  which  was  perhaps  as  idle  and  cumbrous 
as  any  ever  yet  discovered,  calls  the  luckless  abbot  **  a  bigger  liar  than- 
Agrippa,  more  empty  than  Raymond  Lully,  who  filled  a  mighty  volume 
with  dreams,  an  impudent  sycophant  if  man  ever  was  one." 

Secondly,  the  letters  may  not  be  changed,  but  their  significationfl  or 
simply  their  order.  This  transposition  has  given  rise  to  those  very  best 
specimens  of  secret  writing,  which  will  be  described  afterwards.  Or  lastly, 
the  letters  remaining  the  same,  and  their  order,  the  purport  of  the  com- 
munication may  be  concealed  by  the  nature  of  the  fluid  used  to  describe 
the  characters  or  some  extraordinary  position  of  the  communication  itseilf. 
' .  It  is  impossible  in  a  short  treatise  to  do  more  than  name  some  o^ 
the  most  remarkable  of  the  ancient  marks  and  signs  which  are  comprised, 
partly  under  our  first,  and  partly  under  our  second  category. 

«     In  India  ^K  was  the  Yatsa,  or  sacred  curl  of  hair  on  the  breast  of 

Yishnu.  n  the  last  letter  in  the  Hebrew  alphabet,  was  the  mark 
which  the  man  clothed  in  linen,  which  had  the  writer's  inkhom  by  his 
side,  was  told,  according  to  Ezekiel,  to  set  upon  the  foreheads  of  those 
who  lamented  the  abominations  of  Jerusalem.  If  this  letter  was,  as 
Gesenius  asserts  it  was,  anciently  written  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  a  curious 
coincidence  would  rise  out  of  this  passage  with  the  subsequent  doctrine  of 
the  orthodox  Christian  Church. 

•:fl^  was  used  by  the  ancient  grammarians  to  denote  a  particularly, 
fine  passage.    It  is  doubtless  the  origin  of  our  asterisk. 

-H  or  the  dotted  spit  denoted  superfluity. 

X  which  originally  demoted  '*  good,"  was  used  later  for  its  human 


Q  called  the  **  dark  Theta  "  was  the  mark  on  ballots  for  death  and 
the  gravestones  of  Rome. 

The  letters  S.  Y.  B.  E.  E.  Q.  Y.,  the  well-known  Roman  salutation, 
and  others  like  them,  were  called  sigla  or  little  signs,  one  letter  standing 
for  a  whole  word.  Creeping  into  law  they  added  even  to  legal  chicaneiy, 
giving  rise  to  every  sort  of  evasion,  and  were  in  consequence,  much  to 
the  chagrin  of  the  lawyers,  forbidden  as  antinomies  by  an  edict  of 
Justinian.    It  is  said  they  were  originally  invented  by  one  Tiro,  a  fireed- 
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man  of  Oieero,  and  so  oallad  Tironian  eharaoters.  The  elder  Senecft 
iDereafled  them  to  a  krge  nninher,  aad  they  were  added  to  hy  Cyprian  for 
Ghmtian  use ;  bat,  owing  to  Justinian's  edicti  they  became  so  little  known 
Bfid  obscdete,  that  Trithemins,  a  learned  abbot  to  whom  reference  has 
been  already  made,  going  one  day  to  Strasbnrg  in  the  ezecotion  of  his 
offiee,  foand  there  in  the  library  of  the  cathedral  a  psalter  written  in  this 
M  eipher,  which  bore  for  its  superscription  '<  A  rare  Treatise  in  the 
iimasian  Tongne."     Se  non  h  vero,  b  bm  trovaio. 

It  is  a  mereifol  thing  for  the  students  of  ci^il  law  that  these  sigla  were 
flMiflhed,  for  if  Tribonianus  found  them  perplexing,  as  he  is  reported  to 
hire  done,  in  the  green  tree,  what  would  our  law  students,  di%ent  and 
perserering  as  they  are,  have  done  in  the  dry  ?  The  sigla  wwe  diyided 
into  letters  and  arbitraiy  signs,  as  the  well-known  C  for  Caius,  q  for 
Gaia,  E  for  condemnation,  &c.  The  arbitrary  signs  were  some  5,000  in 
nnmber.  For  the  particle  ex  alone  there  were,  it  is  affirmed,  70  different 
madn,  all  of  th^n  more  difBlcult  than  the  original  word.  They  were  called 
"poncta,''  pricks,  or  points.  Ptudentius,  in  his  treatise  '<  Concerning 
Clowns,*'  tells  an  interesting  story  of  Cassian,  a  Christian  martjr,  who 
used  to  teadi  these  pricks  to  boys  at  his  school.  '<  He  presided  over 
flieir  studies,  and,  as  a  master  of  letters,  sat  surrounded  by  his  mighty 
herd.  He  was  skilled  in  the  comprehension  of  all  words  by  certain  marks, 
and  he  could  fi^ow  spoken  w(»rds  with  his  headlong  shorthand.''  After 
ke  had  foUen  into  trouble,  the  poet  thus  introduces  his  scholars  laugh- 
ing him  to  scorn.  <*  Behold,  we  return  to  you  those  many  thousand 
pnda  "sMxh  we  once  received  from  you  standing  and  iu  tears.  Be  of 
good  cheer  1  we  write  but  what  you  bade  us  write ;  you  urged  on  us  that 
cor  right  hand  should  never  be  unoccupied.  Not  again  must  we  beg  of 
joa  for  holidays,  0  wretch  of  a  master  I  so  often  denied.  Here,  over  your 
hated  flesh,  we  may  rove  at  will,  weaving  comma  with  semicolon,  and 
aaridDg  your  carcase  with  every  variety  of  curve  !  "  Thus  the  unfortu- 
mie  man  died.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  weird  words  of  the  Basilidians 
as  well  as  the  Abracadabra  and  other  expressions,  big,  according  to 
GocDsHus  Agrippa,  with  the  secrets  of  the  future,  might  be  solved  by  some 
of  those  dead  iigUh  to  whose  grandchildren  we  probably  owe  those  mystical 
terns  of  q>eeeh  Barbara  Celarent  Darii,  dc,  to  which  the  memory  of  our 
tmvers^y  yonth  clings  with  a  greater  pertinacity  than  to  the  Articles  of 
iUhoij  Faith. 

Other  examples  than  those  given  of  this  species  of  our  first  class  of 
oyptography  are  scarcely  required.  Any  one  may  form  arbitraiy  characters 
of  his  own.  They  present  no  more,  difficulty  to  the  decipherer,  however 
i|^  and  uncongenial  their  form,  than  our  own  letters  without  their  usual 
rigmfaation.  They  remind  us  of  the  strategics  of  the  Chinese,  who  were 
Inr  firightening  their  enemies  with  the  faces  of  demons.  They  are  masks, 
and  masks  only,  performing  no  promises  worthy  of  such  wide  gaping  : 
and  yet  this  was  the  kind  of  cipher  in  which  Pharamond  and  Charlemagne 
and  the  courts  of  Europe  principally  ifusted  till  the  end  of  the  tenth 
VOL.  XXIX. — ^KO.  170,  9. 
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Mutory.  Snoh  a  fact  shows,  sajs  a  greht  anUiorityy  how  litUd  men  ad- 
dicted themselves  to  tibis  sabject  as  a  science,  while  thej  felt  an  indis- 
pensable necessity  lor  baring  leooiurse  to  it  as  an  ait. 

A  emions  and  early  method  of  differ  which  we  place  haiB,  thon^^ 
not  strictly  coming  nnder  any  of  onr  three  categories,  was  the  cipher  ci 
knots  and  stains.  Each  commnnicating  party  wad  provided  with  a  long 
strip  of  wood  on  ^rtiich  the  letters  of  the  a^habet  were  arranged  at  nneqoal 
distances ;  a  string  was  stretched  over  this,  and  marked  with  successive 
nnmerals  ^ere  the  letters  came  required  in  the  message.  The  string 
was  removed  and  sent  to  the  confederate,  who  applied  it  to  his  own  stz^ 
and  read  off  the  communication. 

By  the  method  which  is  usually  known  as  <<  Mirabean*s  '*  the  alphabet  is 
divided  into  five  rows,  marked  from  1  to  5,  and  each  letter  of  these  rows 

1 
is  again  similarly  marked.    Thus  the  first  row  is  marked  abode  and  so 

^  12345 

to  the  end.  It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  though  in  our  exanq>les  wehave 
usually  arranged  the  letters  alphabeticf^y,  there  is  ao  necesmty  for  doing 
so ;  such  an  arrangement,  on  the  contrary,  is  fxt  better  av(Hded,  as  being 
less  difficult  for  the  decipherer  than  an  arbitrary  one  which  should  be 
previously  agreed  on  between  the  recipient  and  the  remitter.  The  numbers 
from  6  to  0  are  used  as  non-significant,  a  device  which  adds  to  the  labour 
of  solution.  ^  In  the  secret  writing  the  number  of  ihe  row  containing  the 
letter  required  is  written  in  the  place  of  the  numerator,  the  number  which 
denotes  its  order  in  that  row  is  written  in  the  denominator,  and  non- 
significants  added  at  discretion.  From  the  shape  this  cryptograpjiy 
assumes,  it  is  frequently  called  the  Bridge  or  Fractional  method.  By 
this  method 

would  signify  the  patronymic  "  Tomkins.*'  It  is  of  course  immatmal 
whether  these  numbers  be  written  with  or  without  a  break,  so  long  as 
there  is  a  proper  correspondence  between  the  upper  and  lower  signifieant 
numerals. 

The  various  kinds  of  ancient  Irish  or  Ogum  cipher  made  up  of  strokes 
deriving  their  power  from  their  various  positions  relative  to  one  horiaontal 
line,  were  probably  the  origin  of  an  invention  generally  ascribed  to  the 
ingenious  Marquis  of  Worcester,  which  consisted  in  writing  lines  in  the 
directions  of  the  long  hand  of  a  clock,  supposed  to  revolve  continually 
backwards.  This  alphabet  commences  at  C,  which  is  represented  hj  a 
short  perpendicular  line ;  D  by  a  line  inclined  at  an  an^  of  i5°  to  € ; 
E  by  a  line  at  right  angles  with  C  ;  F  by  a  line  at  185^  ;  G  by  a  line  in 
an  opposite  direction  to  C,  and  so  on,  all  these  lines  being  of  the  same 
length.  At  L  the  line  representing  C  recurs,  and  is  to  be  made  a  little 
longer,  and  the  same  order  to  be  observed  till  T,  when  the  same  line« 
again  recurring,  is  again  to  be  increased  in  length.  In  writing  by  this 
alphabet,  all  letters  needless  and  otiose  as  fitr  as  pronunciation  is  concemed» 
are  to  be  omitted,  as  in  writmg  shorthand.    It  would  be  better,  indeed,  to 
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otetfre  tkb  mfe  id  all  secret  writing,  as  it  readers  ihe  deoipheriofif  more 
diffientty  and  is  besides  good  bnsbandiy  of  time^  and  paper,  uisA  tolL 

Two  persons  have  the  same  edition  of  a  book^~a  dictionary  is  iiie 
most  simple  and  easy — and  correspond,  by  writing  for  the  words  they  wish 
to  send,  the  nnmbers  of  the  page,  line,  and  word  in  the  book  where  snch 
woids  oeenr.  This  plan  is  intolerably  tedious,  and  is  deficient  in 
ingennity,  bat  of  course  nndiscoTeraUe  without  the  aid  of  the  key. 

A  ckrer  method  was  once  proposed  of  writing  by  means  of  musical 
notes,  Vf  which,  said  the  able  contriver,  a  mnsic-master  may  instruct  his 
£amide  pupil  not  only  how  to  play  the  harpsichord,  but  also  how  to  play 
Hie  fool,  and  teach  her  a  lesson  she  may  repent  learning  as  long  as  she 
fires.  His  whole  alphabet  was  composed  of  crochets  and  minims; 
signaictres  of  flats,  sharps,  and  appdggiatuhis,  &e.,  wtere  inte^rsperaed  here 
and  there  by  way  of  grace  to  the  composition,  signifying  nothing. 
Sdbtleties  were  also  added  in  the  bass  clef,  but  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
Its  fear,  witti  the  author,  that  a  musician  might  think  the  whole  a  <*  very 
odd,  as  wen  as  in^fferent  composition.*' 

An  oljection  might  be  raised  to  the  drawing-master  on  similar  grounds, 
and  we  think  all  mistresses  of  seminaries  and  establishments,  as  well  as 
those  ladies  calling  themselves  (perhaps  somewhat  prematurely)  finishing 
govtonesses,  should  thank  us  for  the  hint.  'iDenddf  passages  may  bid  con- 
veyed by  points  sndpoulets  written  by  variations  in  a  line.  Kay,  is  there 
not  the  already  well-recognised  symbol  of  a  skewered  and  dripping  heart, 
reminding  us  very  nearly  of  the  neighbouring  butcher's  shop  !  but,  lovgo 
inUrvallo  of  that  Temple  of  Minerva  in  Egypt,  on  which  was  written,  or 
drawn,  an  infant,  an  old  man,  a  hawk,  a  fish,  and  a  sea-horse,  which 
being  interpreted  is,  '^  0,  ye  that  arc  born  to  die,  know  that  God  hateth 
impudence.*' 

Who  does  not  remember  those  ironical  gifts  presented  by  the 
Scythians  to  the  Persians  under  Darius,  consisting  of  a  bird,  mouse,  frog, 
and  arrow  I  Is  it  necessary  to  add  the  explanation,  that  unless  their 
enemies  could  fly  as  birds,  or  hide  underground  as  mice,  or  swim  through 
the  water  as  frogs,  it  were  vain  for  them  to  hope  to  escape  destruction. 

The  three  essential  properties,  says  my  Lord  Bacon,  of  a  cipher  are : 
1.  Facili^  in  execution.  2.  Extreme  difficulty  in  solution.  8.  Clear- 
ness from  suspicion.  Unfortunately  these  first  two  rules  are  apt  to  clash* 
It  is  generally  the  case  that  the  easier  the  execution  or  writing  of  the 
cipher  the  easier  also  is  its  discovery.  It  is  not  like  that  easy  writing 
whieh,  according  to  Rogers,  is,  we  will  say,  **  very  "  hard  reading.  This, 
we  think,  will  be  shown  by  the  specimens  of  secret  writing  which  fall 
under  our  second  category,  into  which  the  ^n^V  of  the  Hebrews  shall 
be  our  angnst  introducer. 

(|1TV  was  the  name  given  by  the  Cabbalists  to  the  conflation  of  a 
new  word  by  a  conversion  of  the  letters  of  an  old  one.  This  was  done  by 
BMans  e£  varknis  ehanges  in  the  alphabet;  of  which  the  two  chief  will  be 
mentioned  hereafter. 
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Tbe  book  hYV^»  thai  is,  oonoonung  the  erefttioiiy  chiefly  treste  of  thig 
kind  of  0eeiet  writiiig.  From  this  book  the  Jews  derived  an  aoroamatie  or 
esoteric  doctrine,  by  them  denominated  jewel-loBtre,  yeiy  distant  from 
that  which  is  osaallj  called  Soriptual,  called  by  them  candlelight. 
And  from  this  portion  of  the  Eabbala  (which  literally  means  *'  tradi- 
tionally received  *'),  which  is  comprehended  in  tXVT,  oar  term  cabbalisti- 
cal  arose,  to  signify  that  which  is  mysterious  or  nneanny.  Uie  speeola- 
tive,  or  ^OVV,  part  of  the  Eabbala,  was  difided  into  K^nDD3,  ham  t^h*. 
rpla,  pp^noo,  from  notariuit  and  nilDM,  change.  By  the  first  a  word  beii^ 
resolved  into  the  fignres  for  which  its  letters  stood,  and  these  added  np, 
was  held  equivalent  to  another  word  of  equal  numerical  value,  though  of 
different  letters.  So  the  Babbin  say,  *'  till  Shiloh  come  **  was  written  for 
''till  the  Messiah  come; "  the  Hebrew  words  for  Shiloh  and  Messiah 
both  having  the  same  numerical  value,  i.e.  858 ;  and  thus,  according  to 
them,  "The  whole  earth  was  of  one  language,'*  means  ''of  the  holy 
language,*'  ue,  the  Hebrew.  The  second  method  made  one  letter  stand 
for  a  word,  as  the  Boman  sigla  abready  in  this  article  described.  The 
third  simply  denoted  change  or  transposition  of  letters. 

Under  this  third  subdivision  are  included  the  famous  ^SHK  and  D3^K. 
By  (rnriK,  for  the  first  letter  of  the  alphabet  was  written  the  last,  for  the 
second  the  last  but  one,  and  so  on.  After  this  device  the  Cabbalists 
say  Jeremiah  wrote  Sheshach  for  Babylon,  since  the  prudent  prophet 
feared  openly  to  excite  the  anger  of  those  then  besieging  his  city. 

So  in  Jer.  li.  1,  "  in  the  midst  of  them  that  rise  up  against  me  "  is 
interpreted  "  Chaldeans ;  *'  the  letters  of  the  Hebrew  words  exactly  corre- 
sponding according  to  ^^DK.  This  interpretation  is  remarkable  as  having 
the  support  of  boUi  the  Targam  and  the  Septuagint. 

By  the  second,  Qn^K,  the  alphabet  being  divided  into  two  parts,  the 
first  letter  of  the  first  part  was  written  for  the  first  letter  of  the  second,  or 
rice  versd.  By  this  method  the  mysterious  "  Jabeal  **  is  explained  to  mean 
Bemaliah,  the  letters  of  these  words  corresponding  according  to  Q3^K. 
The  explanation  is  at  least  worth  as  much  as  the  natural  silence  of  the 
commentators  or  the  sententious  remark  of  Calmet,  "  We  have  no  know- 
ledge of  this  man.** 

We  may  add  here,  though  introducing  a  method  of  cryptography  of  our 
first  order,  that  we  are  indebted  to  the  most  ancient  Babbinical  lore  for 
the  following  familiar  diagram,  now  filled  with  our  own  characters, 
arranged  in  tiiat  unfamiliar  order  which  is  sanctioned  by  the  Eabbala : — 


ulc 

tkb 

sga 

xof 

wne 

vmd 

r  i 

X  qh 

ypg 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  explain  that,  according  to  this  method  of 
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writing  ciD3  LLHC  UDLLr  LnJoaiLy  would  eignify 
**^Gnx  t  said  Bessy  Sqaeen."  The  figure,  of  course,  may  be  in  many 
ways  varied. 

A  device  of  Cfosar'Sy  a43cordiDg  to  Saetonias,  was  to  change  the  posi- 
tion of  the  letleiB  of  the  alphabei  by  four  places,  both  inolosive ;  thus  he 
wrote  I)  for  A,  E  for  B,  and  so  on.  Sq<^  was  Caesar's  method  of  rendering 
his  writing  obscnre.  But  so  easy  an  imposture  may  well  be  named  by 
others  than  Scaliger  "  a  pore  absmrdity." 

The  soytale  was  a  black  wooden  roller  of  about  three  or  four  cnbits  in 
length,  by  means  of  which,  the  LacedsBmonians  conveyed  private  intelli- 
gence. A  narrow  strip  of  white  parchment  or  leather — from  the  Greek 
word  from  which  the  name  of  scytale  is  derived — was  wrapped  slantwise 
roond  the  roller,  and  the  message  then  written  on  it  lengthwise ;  after- 
wards, this  was  removed,  and  of  course  presented  words  and  sentences 
distorted,  mutilated,  and  unintelligible ;  but  the  person  who  received  it, 
wn^ing  the  document  round  another  roller,  in  all  respects  similar  to  the 
erne  on  which  it  was  originally  written,  solved  the  mystery  of  disorder  and 
obtained  the  sense.  This  deceit,  likewise,  is  derided  by  Scaliger,  who 
says  there  was  no  necessity  for  another  roller,  and  that  none  but  a  fool 
would  now  trust  his  secret  to  such  a  device. 

In  a  season  when  infants  suck  in  subtlety  with  their  mothers*  or  their 
nnrsee'  milk,  and  show  the  first  frnits  of  fraud  in  their  cradle,  such 
specimens  of  cryptography  as  we  have  described,  though  sufficient  to 
hoodwink  a  more  simple  age,  will  be  thought  idle  and  ridiculous.  Known 
as  they  must  be  to  all  the  blear-eyed  and  barbers  in  the  town,  they  would 
not  have  been  alluded  to  in  this  article  had  not  its  nature  seemed  in  some 
sort  to  ask  this  at  our  hands.  But  there  are  other  knots  which,  to  quote  good 
Bishop  'VOdns,  in  his  Mercury,  '*  it  were  madness  for  a  man  to  think  he 
eould  nnravel.'*  And  his  censure  c^  Scaliger,  who  pretended  he  could 
deeif^er  any  secret  writing — words  which  rather  show  that  critic's 
eoorage  than  his  capacity — seems  just,  when  he  says  it  was  too  incon- 
siderate and  magisterial  a  sentence  of  him  to  conclude  all  this  kind  of 
learning  to  be  therefore  vain. 

One  of  the  knots  of  Wilkins  may  have  bred  the  somewhat  rare  method 
of  eiyptography  known  as  that  mih  the  numerical  key.  Say  the  key  is 
2  8  1  (any  number  would  of  course  answer,  if  known  by  the  confederates), 
the  message  is  written  thus : — 

2812  8123 
Fake  away; 

then  observing  What  figure  stands  over  the  first  letter  of  the  writing, 
count  that  number  of  letters  forward  from  F,  and  write  down  result  H ; 
continue  this,  and  the  message  will  assume  this  appearance  : — 

Hdlgdxcb, 

which  of  course  should  be  written  without  any  space.  This  method,  after 
■0,  is  but  a  refinement,  though  a  very  considerable  one,  on  the  method 
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of  CsBsar,  irlddi  was  aflerwards,  by  the  way,  ifiiifatied  hj  Aiignsim. 
For  to  decipher  this,  one  shonld  first  know  the  language  of  tiie  original 
message—an  important  point ;  then  whether  or  no  it  is  a  eipher  with  a 
nmnerical  key ;  then,  of  how  many  figures  this  key  consists ;  then,  what 
is  their  order ;  and,  lastly,  whether  the  calculation  should  be  made  back* 
wards  or  forwards.  Witili  regard  to  all  which  circumstances,  as  Fc^^dlini 
gays  in  the  prefisice  to  his  Lexicon  of  the  whole  Latimty,  **  Ezpertus  diaees 
quam  gravis  iste  labor." 

Of  that  writing  which  is  simply  obscured  by  the  transposition  ^  its 
component  letters,  the  following  is  an  ingenious  example : — 

ttnettae 
h  w  e  r  1  i 
r  i  a  d  1  s 
hioahfnc. 

To  decipher  this,  first  take  the  first  letter  of  first  line,  then  first  letter 
of  last  line,  then  last  letter  of  first  line,  then  last  letter  of  last  line, 
then  first  letter  of  second  line,  and  so  on  with  second  and  third  lines,  as 
with  the  first  and  last.  The  riddle  being  resolved,  will  give  that  fayomite 
and  familiar,  yet  remarkable  and  refulgent  sentence  oiHrnryU  First  Latin 
Book,  "  The  Christian  will  not  fear  death." 

This  sentence  may  also  be  expressed  in  language  worthy  of  an 
£dipus  by  putting  the  significant  letters  in  the  beginning,  middle,  and 
end  of  groups  of  other  letters  chosen  at  discretion.  The  more  repulsive 
the  result  can  be  made  to  look  the  better ;  thus — 

Txhie  Gyohlmr  1st  Isoaign 

Wjoigzl  Luoptnpxgro  Tfe  Asrid  Exzafgt  h. 

In  neither  of  these  examples  is  there  that  frequent  recurrence  of  certain 
groups  of  letters  which  is  generally  fatal  to  the  success  of  a  steganogram. 

A  species  of  this  writmg  is  exhibited  in  the  common  acrostic,  where  the 
significant  letters  are  always  placed  at  the  beginning  of  the  line.  An 
example  in  which  the  significant  letter  was  placed  at  the  beginning  of  each 
word  of  a  passage  far  removed  from  the  real  purport  of  a  lady's  letter, 
which  was  to  caution  her  lover  against  her  brother,  is  given  by  an  Italian 
author :  **  Carmina  autem  Yergilii  erunt  a  Francisco  recitata  ante  tnom 
regem  Eusebium." 

When  Judas  fought  against  AntiocSius,  his  watchword  was  that  sen- 
tence from  Exodus,  **  Who  is  like  unto  Thee  among  the  Gods,  0  Lord  ?  " 
In  the  Hebrew  the  first  letters  of  these  words  make  up  the  name  by 
which  af|er  the  victory  he  was  known — **  Maccalweus." 

The  Babbin  delight  in  these  mysteries.  From  the  sentence  **  Many 
rise  up  against  me,"  taking  the  letters  composing  the  Hebrew  word  for 
« many,"  they  find  in  them  the  initials  of  the  Romans,  Babylonians, 
lonians  (Greeks)  and  Medes.  It  is  a  pity  they  do  not  &11  into  better 
chronological  order.    In  the  word  for  '<  creates,"  &ey  find  the  dootiine 
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afi  -tin  Trinity — flo  aigament  hft^kig  more  weight  with  them  than  any 
Christian  logic.  It  is  obvioaB  that  an  ingenious  fancy  might  find  any* 
thing  at  will  by  this  lax  system  of  ezegetics.  It  accordingly  fell  nnder 
the  rebnke  of  Trenaeus,  who  says  that  from  such  idle  follies  many  heresies 
b^;an,  especially  those  of  the  Yalentinians  and  Gnostics. 

The  deyice  of  the  plate  like  that  for  stencilling,  with  small  loopholes, 
is  called  by  the  French  h  chassis  or  la  grille,  and  by  the  Germans  netz  or 
gitter.  It  is  placed  on  paper^  and  the  important  words  or  parts  of  words 
written  in  the  windows  ;  the  plate  is  then  taken  away,  and  the  covered 
parts  filled  in  with  otiose  letters  to  make  up  a  sense. 

In  the  following  sentence  the  letters  written  in  italics  are  those  written 
throngh  the  windows  of  the  plate,  with  a  fac-simile  of  which  your  cor- 
respondent is  of  course  furnished,  and  constitute  the  essence  of  the 
eommnnication  —  "  Return  to  your  afflicted  parent  Harry.** 

Burn's  cipher  which,  with  the  modesty  which  always  characterized 
tbat  wisest  and  greatest  of  mankind,  he  calls  *'  a  cypher  of  our  own  which 
has  the  highest  petfeetion  of  a  cypher,  that  of  signifying  omnia  par  omnia 
anything  by  eiverything,*'  consisted  in  resohing  fdl  the  letters  of  tho 
alphabet  into  two  only.  These  two,  a  and  b,  by  means  of  repetition  and 
transposition  in  five  places,  may  be  made  to  assume  thirty-two  differences. 
He  then,  by  their  aid,  resolves  tiie  word  **  Fly  **  into  aabab — ababa — babba. 
He  next  takes  some  phrase  of  little  moment  (which  he  calls  an  external 
writing)  suph  as  ''stay,  for  I  am  alive,"  having  the  same  number  of 
letters  with  the  internal  writing  **  Fly  **  when  resolved,  and  writes  those 
letters  which  correspond  with  the  a's  in  one  kind  of  character,  and  those 
which  correspond  with  the  b's  in  another.  This  little  difference  in  the 
handwriting  would  probably  remain  undetected  by  any  but  an  accomplice. 
Were  the  communication  printed,  say  for  instance  in  Italic  and  Boman 
letters^  it  would  at  once  lead  to  suspicion,  and  thus  sin  against  the  third 
rule  enunciated  by  its  learned  author. 

The  great  inconvenience  in  this  plan  is  that  it  requires  five  times  as 
much  labour  as  ordinary  writing.  It  does  not,  therefore,  accord  with 
Bacon's  first  rule.  Like  Curier's  crab,  it  seems  good  in  other  respects,  but 
another  plan  of  a  similar  and  perhaps  better  nature  will  be  shown  further  on. 

An  example  is  given  by  Trithemius  which  the  number  of  superfluous 
or  non-significant  letters  alone  would  suffice  to  make  objectionable,  were 
it  not  so  on  the  score  of  its  easy  detection. 

Baldach  abasar  lemai  elamech  abrach  misach  abrai  disarai  athanas,  - 

signifies  Abel  bilnt.  The  second  letter  of  each  word  is  alone  significant. 
The  magical  incantation-like  appearance  of  the  words,  which  are  mostly 
taken  from  the  Hebrew,  is  due  to  the  learned  abbot  himself,  who  invented 
some  six  score  of  them. 

The  following  riddle,  which  attempts  to  conceal  a  passage  taken  from 
TaeituB  de  M.  Q.  YU,  has  the  same  defects  as,  or  rather  greater  than, 
the  last:— 
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Lunpei  delo  salea  eregasu  seza  anobio  nous  ftlher  ditilea  Qdndert 
text  Birtatej  ai  ma  tsmnnnta,  oneet  gregio  abnso,  &e. 

Here  in  the  first  line  the  first  thre^  words  and  the  laet  are  non- signi- 
ficant ;  in  each  following  line  the  first  and  last  words  are  non-significant ; 
and  in  each  of  the  remaining  words  the  first  and  last  letter  are  non- 
significant. Clearing  then  of  non-significants,  we  have  '^  Beges  ex  De- 
bilitate duces  ex  virtute  snmunt,  nee  regibas,'*  kc. 

There  is  an  old  device  which  we  will  now  bring  out  of  its  congenial 
shadow  into  the  sunlight. 

Here  is  a  repulsive-looking  writing  written  after  its  directions : — 
naa        uhh        hsn 
epd        rtl  grr 

ihi  ars         son 

The  key  is  shown  by  the  following  combinations : — CBA — ^BCA — 
ACB.  The  letters  are  written  in  rows,  according  to  the  positions  of  these 
capitals.  The  first  letter  is  therefore  *'  h,"  the  second  **  u,"  the  thixd 
"  n,"  the  fourth  "  g,"  the  fifth  "  e,"  &c.  In  the  last  word  the  letter  "  e  " 
has  been  left  out. 

Another  equally  ugly : — 

Trray.    yal.    share,    ra.    stanerth.    btv.    feia.    obco.    ed. 

Hero  the  stops  are  put  in  simply  to  mislead  the  decipherer,  should 
there  be  any  so  daring.  The  message  was  originally  written  in  a  square 
of  six  letters  in  breadth,  and  afterwards  written  as  it  now  stands,  diagon- 
ally, «  T  "  being  the  first  letter  at  the  extreme  left-hand  comer  of  the 
square. 

The  figure  may  be  changed  to  any  other.  For  instance,  to  an  oblong 
of,  we  will  say,  seven  letters  long  and  five  broad,  each  vertical  row  being 
marked  by  a  cipher  in  its  natural  order.  This  order  is  then  changed 
after  a  manner  agreed  on,  and  the  message  written  by  taking  the  letters 
in  the  vertical  lines  in  that  order.     Thus, 

Oilonewiyosrsulouweannlueaydwrroohe, 

signifies,  **  A  rose  on  your  window  sill  when  you're  alone.*' 
The  foUowing  diagram  may  make  the  matter  more  simple  : — 

12       8       4       6       6       7 


1 
2 
8 
4 
5 


a 

r 

0 

s 

,    e 

!      0 

1 

1 
n 

y 

0 

u 

r 

w 

!       . 

n 

d 

0 

h 

i. 

s 
n 

i 

'■ 

> 

w 

e 

y 

0 

u 

r 

e 

a 

1 

0 

n 

e 
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The  order  agreed  on  was  6,  6,  4,  8,  7, 1, 2.  Instead  of  ihe  horizontal 
the  perpendienlar  numbers  might  obviously  have  been  chosen* 

Old  books  which  treat  on  this  subject  are  fall  of  arbitrary  nnconth 
ngns  which,  thongh  they  present  a  terrible  appearance,  add  not  a  jot,  as 
we  hMfB  aheady  said,  to  the  real  difficulty  of  the  solution.  Enough  may 
be  done,  and  has  been  done,  with  our  common  letters  to  render  all  hope 
of  solution  Tain.  As  in  the  following  case,  where  the  letters  in  the  table 
•ore  arranged  alphabetically,  but  may  of  course  be  ordered  after  the 
«^rice  of  the  writer : — 

AA    BB    00    AB    AO    BO   OB 


A 

a 

b 

« 
k 

4 

e 

f 
n 

g 

B 

h 
P 

i 

1 
s 

m 

t 

0 

C 

q 

r 

V 

X 

In  this  table,  as  before,  the  letters  usually  wanted  alone  are  written 
4own. 

The  sulject  to  be  treated  is  that  pregnant  truth :  «  Balbus  is  not  a 
CSoistian."  B  is  exj^esaed  by  ABB,  '<  a  "  by  AAA,  «  1  *'  by  BAB,  and 
■0  on,  in  each  case  taking  the  lateral  large  letter  first.  The  result, 
wluch  may  be  broken  where  you  will,  will  have  this  appearance. 

ABBAA— ABABA— BBOB— 00— ABBBBOAB,  &c.,  which,  perhaps, 
aught  be  safoly  trusted  with  the  most  inquisitive,  nay,  even  a  second  Scaliger. 

Suppose  a  table  made  after  the  following  flEishion : — 


AB 

{I 

b 

0 

c 
P 

d 

q 

e 

r 

g 
t 

h 

V 

i  1 

X  y 

m 
z 

CD 

{: 

b 
n 

c 

0 

d 
P 

e 

q 

g 
s 

h 
t 

i  1 

V   X 

m 

y 

EF 

{; 

b 
z 

c 

n 

d 

0 

e 
P 

g 

r 

h 

8 

i  1 

t    V 

m 

X 

and  so  on  in  a  corresponding  series  for  the  whole  alphabet,  the  upper  line 
of  small  letters  remaming  in  the  same  position  while  those  below  are 
varied  by  one  place,  as  in  the  table.  Now,  if  we  want  to  write  stegano- 
graphically  "  Watch  this  frame,"  we  take  a  short  sentence,  say  *'  Time 
flies,'*  which  is  called  the  key,  and  arrange  our  letters  thus : — 

watchthis  frame 
timefliestimef 

If  we  look  for  T  in  our  table,  which  we  will  suppose  completed,  above  w 
(or  v)  we  shall  find  e ;  this,  then,  will  be  the  first  letter  of  our  converted 
■enteoee.  Looking  for  I  with  a  above  it,  we  shall  find  v, — v  therefore, 
is  the  second  letter— looking  for  M  the  letter  above  t  in  its  line  will  be 
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looking  for  E  the  letter  tmder  o  in  its  line  wiUhe  n,  and  8o  on*    The 
whole  sentenee  will  be 

evansdqtczitxp, 

which  presents  the  istppearance  of  a  word  in  Mexican  added  on  to  a 
familiar  English  sirname,  or  snmame,  whichever  the  reader  pleasea. 

Coming  now  to  our  third  and  last  category,  wh^e  the  secroey  lies  in' 
the  method  of  sending  rather  than  in  the  thing  sent,  no  bad  jdan  was 
that  adopted  by  Hasdmbal,  or  some  other  Carthaginian  general,  who 
engraved  his  communication  on  the  wood  of  his  tablets  before  they  had 
been  coated  with  wax»  and  then  sent  them  ipth  their  usual  coating,  as 
new  tablets,  for  a  present  to  his  accomplice.     I 

This  piece  of  ingenuity  is  ascribed  by  Herocjotns  to  Demaratus ;  bat  in 
his  case  there  was  no  accomplice,  and  ihe  myt|teiy  would  have  remained 
unsolved  had  not  Gorgo,  the  daughter  of  Cleoi)aeneSy  to  whom  the  tablets 
were  sent,  urged  by  a  woman's  curiosity,  insatiable  for  that  which  is 
concealed,  laid  open  the  matter. 

But  perhaps  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  deceits  ever  known  in 
cryptography  was  adopted  by  HistisBus  in  his  message  to  Aristagoras, 
advising  him  to  revolt.  This  Histiaeus,  then,  chose  one  of  his  most  fidthfnl 
alaves,  and  having  shaved  his  head,  tattooedit  with  his  advices,  and  after  keep- 
ing him  till  his  hair  had  grown  again,  despatched  him  to  Ariatagotas  vnUi 
this  message  only,  **  Shave  my  head  and  look  thereon."  Two  olrjeetions 
mif^t  be  urged  against  this  method :  first,  if  the  communication  wasof  ah 
.urgent  nature  (which  indeed  it  was)  the  growing  of  the  hair  involved  aome 
little  delay ;  and  secondly,  it  is  difficult  to  see  why,  if  his  slave  was 
most  faithful,  Histlaans  did  not  entrust  his  message  to  the  slave's  mind 
instead  of  his  skull,  especially  as  the  slave  must  have  known,  from  the 
pain  of  the  operation,  that  some  mystery  lay  there,  and,  in  his  time  of 
trial  by  threats  and  promises,  would  probably  have  said  so.  The  account 
we  have  given  is  that  offered  by  Herodotus,  who  has  been  irreverently 
called  *^  the  father  of  lies.'*  The  story  is  better  told  by  Aulus  Gellius, 
who  says  HistisBus  chose  for  his  purpose  a  slave  who  had  an  infirmity  in 
his  eyes,  and  shaved  his  hair  under  pretence^  of  healing  his  diseased 
vision,  and  after,  when  his  hair  was  grown,  sent  him  to  Azistagoras, 
lidding  the  slave  tell  that  ruler  to  repeat  the  operation.  By  this  version 
the  slave's  suspicion  was  less  likely  to  be  aroused,  but  the  difficuMy  of 
the  d^y  stiU  remains,  Aulus  Gellius  denominates  the  whole  undertaj^ing 
as  **  an  unexpected  and  profound  wile  excogitated  by  barbaric  craft." 

Most  people  have  tried  their  hand  at  that  so-called  secret  writing 
which  is  effected  by  various  vegetable  juices,  and  brought  to  light  by  Bxe 
or  water — ^here  the  use  of  sal  ammoniac  and  juice  of  onions,  of  solution  of 
galls,  and  of  copperas  is  well  known.  From  the  time  of  Ovid,  who  advises 
a  young  lady  in  his  Art  of  Love — as  if,  forsooth,  young  ladies  required 
instruction,  at  least  on  that  subject — ^to  deceive  all  prying  eyes  by  a  leiler 
written  with  raw  milk.    Till  the  present  day  receipts  have  been  preecaibed 
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of  Yadoiu  Talnes  to  this  end.  One  of  the  most  cnrions  is  that  which 
reeoinmends  an  ink  to  be  used  made  under  certain  conditions  with  the 
lehpr  of  glow-worms.  The  writing,  says  the  author,  may  be  well  read 
in  light  of  moon  or  star.    This  is  a  sure  recipe. 

It  was  by  the  use  of  such  strange  terms  as  nemilaa,  cala,  raphoca, 
lapotoe,  and  others,  which  Trithemios  used  when  treating  on  this  branch 
c^  his  subject,  that  he  introduced  his  book  to  the  flames,  and  yet  the  said 
nneouth  terms  were  but  distortions  of  the  Latin  expressions  for  alum, 
milk,  camphor,  and  oniims. 

The  stoiy  of  HistisBUS  may  be  compared  with  that  of  Harpagus,  who 
sent  a  letter  to  Cyrus  in  a  hare ;  or  with  that  of  a  certain  surgeon,  who, 
widiing  to  disclose  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  a  brother  of  his  craft, 
ee&t  Imn  a  live  bulldog  to  be  dissected,  to  whom  he  had  preyiously 
administered  a  bolus  containing  the  letter  he  wished  kept  secret.  So  his 
friend  was  guided  by  that  dumb  dead  ^ssected  beast,  as  the  wise  men 
were  guided  by  a  star.  Another  applied  a  MS.  to  a  sore  leg  instead  of, 
or  under,  the  bandage.  The  sewing  of  the  letter  in  a  shoe  is  recom- 
mended by  Ovid,  and  rolling  thin  leaves  of  metal  containing  the  secret 
into  earrings  by  another  ancient  author ;  a  third  directs  the  conmiunica- 
ticm  to  be  written  on  a  blown  bladder,  the  bladder  to  be  afterwards  placed 
in  a  flask  and  filled  with  wine.  Letters  may  be  also  written  on  the  inside 
of  the  sheath  of  a  sword,  on  an  arrow,  on  a  bullet,  in  an  egg,  or  rolled 
up  in  a  hollow  stick ;  which  last  proceeding  calls  to  mind  the  story  of  that 
unfaithful  depositary,  who  hid  the  trust-money  in  this  manner,  and  when 
called  before  the  judge  for  breach  of  trust  by  the  depositor,  asking  the 
plaiatiff  to  hold  his  stick  while  he  kissed  the  Bible  with  fervent  devotion, 
swore  be  had  returned  the  money,  and  it  was  at  that  very  time  in  the 
plaintifiTs  possession.  Another  method,  explained  at  large  by  a  learned 
Dutchman,  which  consisted  in  first  writing  the  letter  in  lilliputian 
character  and  enclosing  it  in  a  hazel  nut,  cannot,  for  other  reasons  than 
want  of  space,  be  more  than  alluded  to  here.  Among  a  hundred  other 
devices  suggested  by  affection  or  by  fear,  letters  were  hidden  in  women's 
hair,  which  would  now,  we  suppose,  be  represented  by  their  chignons. 
But  we  ennnot  refrain  from  adding  one  more  method  which  has  been  pro- 
posed for  secret  transmission  of  sound.  Let  a  man,  says  the  ingenious 
author,  breathe  his  words  slowly  in  a  long  hollow  cane  hermetically  sealed 
at  the  fiEurthest  endi  then  let  him  suddenly  and  closely  seal  the  end  into 
which  he  breathed.  The  Toipe  will  continue  in  the  tube  till  it  has  some 
vent.  Wh^  the  seal  is^  removed  at  the  end  which  was  first  sealed,  the 
words  will  come  out  distinctly  and  in  order,  but  if  the  seal  at  the  other 
end  be  removed  their  inverted  series  will  create  confusion.  This  happy 
conception,  which  seems  to  have  been  proposed  in  all  good  faith  by  its. 
vadhotf  teannis  us  of  that  famous  one  of  bottled  sentences,  and  may  be 
compared,  with  J'os^[»h'0  gnmt^  to  which  he  gave  vent  in  the  execution  of 
lus  tiede»  wd  which  is  preserved,  it  is  said,  in  crystal  among  other 
e^iially  valuable  and  sacred  relics  in  a  celebrated  church  in  Madrid. 
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Bat  dtUf  teader  has  long  ago,  it  may  be,  yearned  to  reach  the  diore.  Out 
sails  are  to  be  furled.  It  is  as  impossible  to  enmnerate  all  the  many  methods 
of  secret  writing  as  to  gather  olive  berries  from  a  fig  tree.  We  haye^  we 
hope,  selected  the  strangest  and  best.  It  only  remains  now  to  gire  a 
few  general  rales  which  have  already  been  hinted  at  concerning  secret 
messages,  to  say  a  word  or  two  about  deciphering  and  then  vaUte  et  pitmdiUt 
or,  speaking  more  modestly,  with  the  proudest  people  nnder  the  sun, 
pedir  humilde  perdon  de  las  f altos  nuestras. 

First,  then,  a  secret  message  ought,  like  a  telegram,  to  be  composed 
in  as  few  words  as  possible,  nay,  in  as  few  letters,  like  shorthand,  since  this 
will  save  trouble  to  the  writer  and  to  the  reader,  and  will  moreoTer  render 
less  likely  the  danger  of  detection.  For  the  more  of  a  secret  writing  that 
a  decipherer  obtains  the  greater  is  his  chance  of  deciphering  it.  But 
in  a  Tery  short  message,  where  letters  do  not  recur,  it  is  of  little  moment 
what  method  of  secret  writing  W6  use,  since  the  first  and  most  important 
rule  of  deciphering,  «  observe  repetitions,"  is  here  of  none  avail.  With- 
out this,  their  polar  star,  such  men  even  as  Wallb  and  Yieta  would 
wander  through  the  sea  of  doubt  in  vain.  Secondly,  all  spaces  or  breaks 
between  words  should  be  carefully  avoided,  or  if  used,  used  to  mislead ; 
and  if  it  is  desked  to  render  a  writing  particularly  diflQcult  at  the  cost  of 
greater  trouble,  let  the  secret  writing  be  expressed  in  another,  like  a  wheel 
within  a  wheel,  or  the  skins  of  an  onion.  Any  one  interpreting  such 
doubly-masked  letters  might  well  be  accused,  like  poor  Trithemius,  of  pro- 
fiting by  the  assistance  of  the  devil,  or  his  dull  representative  at  the  present 
day,  a  spiritual  medium.  Thirdly,  non-significants  should  be  used  often, 
and  our  alphabets  always  arbitrarily  arranged.  Lastly,  the  difficulty  of  a 
secret  writing  may  also  be  much  increased  by  writing  in  the  Oriental 
fashion  from  right  to  left,  or  better  still  from  right  to  left  and  left  to  right 
alternately,  ploughing  letters  after  the  fashion  of  the  Japanese,  or  as  the 
Greeks  in  that  order  called  fiovirrpo<prfi6y. 

It  is  possible  that  Daniel — we  speak  with  reverence — first  introduced 
the  art  of  deciphering  when  he  explained  to  the  King  of  Babylon  that  sad 
and  mystic  writing  on  the  wall.  That  scripture  may  have  been  explained 
by  the  Cabbalistic  method  of  t^SDK  to  which  we  have  before  alluded, 
and  which  in  all  probability  Jeremiah  learnt  from  Daniel  as  his  contem- 
porary and  friend.  Indeed  the  art  of  deciphering  must  have  been  very 
feeble  formerly,  or  th^  Lacedamionian  scytale  could  scarcely  have  remained 
a  difficulty ;  and  yet  it  may  have  been  as  good  for  their  age,  as  it  is  bad 
for  ours.  Gorgo's  advice  was  more  a  piece  of  feminine  cfunning  than 
artistic  skill. 

A  good  decipherer  must  be  a  man  of  many  parts.  Such  a  Mercury  is 
not  made  out  of  every  wood.  He  must  be  of  lively  imagination,  good 
judgment,  and  retentive  memory:  he  should  be  well  acquainted  with 
many  languages ;  for  though  the  strange  assertion  is  trae  that  a  man 
skilled  in  deciphering,  and  not  knowing  Carman  or  Spanish,  may  yet 
explain  a  mystic  writing  in  those  tongues ;  though  this  is  trae,  it  is  never- 
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theldBb  df  gre&t  aisistance  to  the  explorer  to  be  well  versed  in  them.  The 
Beeessitj  of  patient  pemeveranee  it  is  needless  to  insist  on.  Brace  and 
the  8]^der  shonld  be  contmnallj  before  his  mind's  eye.  Practice  alone 
here,  as  elsewhere,  leads  to  perfection. 

l%e  decipherer  shonld  first  aid  himself  as  mnch  as  possible  by  colla- 
teral evidence  as  to  the  remitter  and  receiver,  and  the  date  and  subject  of 
the  missive.  He  shonld  then  consider  it  nnder  the  light  of  certain 
lingoistie  erit^ia,  in  which  he  should  be  well  skilled,  in  order  to  deter- 
mine the  language  in  which  it  is  written.  He  should  observe,  if  possible, 
monosyllables,  bigrams,  trigrams,  ^.,  always  beginning  his  investigation 
with  the  shortest  words.  He  should  set  down  on  a  table  the  order  of 
recurrences  of  each  sign  or  letter.  Those  most  frequent  are  probably 
vowels ;  where  there  are  only  two  letters,  one  is  necessarily  a  vowel. 
He  should  know  the  comparative  frequency  of  recurrence  of  all  letters 
in  all  languages  in  which  the  missive  inay  be  written.  For  iustance, 
thai  **  e**  is  the  most  frequently  repeated  letter  in  French,  English, 
and  Qermaxi — **  o  '*  in  Italian  -and  Spanish.  That  in  the  latter 
"o"  is 'frequently  followed  by  "  s,"  and  "u"  by  **  e."  That  the 
Eng^h  tongue  aboxmds  in  monosyllables.  That  the  only  monogram  in 
German  is  ''  o,*'  and  monosyllables  very  rare.  The  presence  of  such 
combinationR  as  "  sch,*'  **  ich  "  should,  of  course,  be  looked  for  here.  In 
our  own  language  **  i ''  and  **  a  *'  are  the  sole  monograms.  Many  other 
lights  of  this  kind,  the  attentive  decipherer  will  soon  kindle  for  himself. 
We  have  already  said  that  for  deciphering  patience  and  sagacity  are  both 
desirable  ;  but  patience  is  yet  more  desirable  than  sagacity. 

Writers  on  Uiis  subject  are  at  issue  as  to  whether  there  can  be  an  unde- 
cipherable cipher.  On  the  whole  it  seems  there  are  some  ciphers  which  may 
safely  defy  all  human  ingenuity,  though  a  great  many  apparently  difficult 
present  no  stumbling-block  to  the  experienced  artist.  It  is  from  the  undue 
estimation  in  which  these  riddles  have  been  held,  that  the  idea  has  arisen  of 
there  being  none  which  may  not  be  discovered.  The  practice  above  referred 
to  of  using  two  copies  of  the  same  edition  of  a  book  must  be,  considering  the 
vast  number  of  books  published,  as  nearly  inscrutable  as  anythiug  not  divine. 
And  of  a  like  nature  must  be  that  in  which  single  characters  stand  for 
whole  words,  and  those  in  which  the  cryptogram  is  itself  the  resi|lt  of  a 
cryptogram,  and  many  others.  Where  single  characters  stand  for  whole 
words,  obviously  many  misapplications  will  arise,  as  his  who  rendered 
S  P  Q  B  Sono  poltroiii  questi  Romania  or  that  of  the  slave  who,  hearing 
his  master  explain  them  with  reference  to  certain  half-emptied  wine 
flagons,  at  dinner  time,  after  ibis  fashion,  '<  Servabis  jmer  quod  restat,*' 
became  afterwards  confused  in  mind,  in  which  state  these  letters  recalled 
to  him  his  master's  admonition  thus  metamorphosed,  "  Serve  /  potahis 
quod  restat,*'  which  command  he  unhesitatingly  obeyed.  The  three 
explanations  given  by  ^sop  to  Xanihus  of  the  Greek  letters  found  on  the 
broken  column,  a  b  r  o  £  e  x,  may  be  here  added.  iBsop's  first  interpre- 
tation was,  "  Dig  at  four  places,  and  you  will  find  a  golden  tr^ure ; " 
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tbeiii.wfaen  ibe  treasure  was.  foxmdi,  '< XQUuediatelj  divide  eqnaUy  ilie 
treasure  found ; "  but  as  Zanthus  did  not  take  the  hint,  came  iSsop's 
last  interpretation,  **  Immediately  restore  the  golden  treasure  to  King 
Dionjsus," 

Those  ;^ho  maintain  all  ciphers  to  be  decipherable  usoallj  eboose 
examples  of  the  easiest;  examples,  moreover,  which  they  havethemselTef 
framed,  an4  of  which  therefor^e  they  knew  the  key  beforehand. 

A  German  writer  gives  us  the  following,  without  the  solution : — 

64MF4KM18iEG404KN948E4PM2404EQ25298£DE6N4S:EM8Bl 
8ABFFPMBM2K6M918PQ26D£6N4KEMAB41iP021854N4M4E2MFM 
B2MP4MFD484DK69E042R54N4M4E. 

The  real  difficulty  here  is  that  presented  by  its  non-division.  It 
indeed  possesses  none  other.  We  find  by  computation  that  4  is  the  most 
frequently  recurring  cipher,  and  after  this  there  is  most  frequently  E. 
These  characters  stand  probably  therefore  for  EN.  The  characters  18 
stand  four  times  in  succession ;  they  are  probably  CH. '  DE6  is  foond 
thrice.  As  we  have  supposed  E  the  equivalent  of  N,  this  word  is  pro- 
bably und.      Setting  these  supposed  values  over  those  groups  which 

e  p  n 
contain   the  most  of  them  in  the  secret  writing,  we  have  N4EEH. 
N  therefore  will  represent  (the  probabilities  increase  as  we  oontinne)  W, 
for  6  is  our  representative  for  D. 

ewjB     en 

We  have  twice  the  group  of  characters  54N4M4E.    5  and  M  are 
therefore  obviously  equivalent  to  G  and  S* 
ens  chcn 

In  the  word  F4EM184E  F  is  equally  plainly  M.  We  need  scarcely 
continue  the  investigation.  The  meaning  is,  <'  De$  Mensclien  Lebentcahret 
tiehenzig  Jahr^  and  wenrCs  hoch  kommt,  so  sind's  achtzig,  tind  trenn's  kvstlich 
gewesen  Ut,  $o  ist  es  Miihe  und  Arbeit  gewesen,*^ 
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Bktwken  Aphra  Behn  And  Mrs.  €k«kell  ihere  is  a  great  goit  fixed:  in- 
deed the  two  naaies  are  onlj  mentioned  in  joxtapoaition  for  the  purpose 
of  iUostrating  the  very  remarkable  point  that  in  the  inception  and  cnl- 
nmtation  of  tiie  modem  noyel,  woman  has  borne  even  a  more  prominent 
part  than  man.  Objectionable  as  are  the  pietores  of  life  which  ttie.fir^t- 
moitioned  anthor  has  left  ns,  it  is  significant  that  her  writing  istands 
cot  sharp  and  clear  from  the  mass  of  contemporary  compositions. 
That  peculiar  trathfolness,  or  vraisemblableness,  which  the  female  inteUeet 
•eems  to  bo  most  snccessfol  in  prodncing,  belonged  to  her.  And  llioagh 
her  novels  and  those  of  her  immediate  soocessor  and  imitator  are  largely 
of  that  daas  in  which  ^'  the  male  characters  are  in  the  highest  d0gree 
lieenttons,  and  the  females  as  impassioned  as  the  Saracen  jtrineesaea  in 
the  Spanish  romances  of  chivalry/'  there  is  still  sufficient  individuality 
about  them  to  earn  for  Mrs.  Behn.  the  position  of  the  first  writ^r^.of 
modem  fiction  of  any  note.  From  lier  age  to  the  present  the  tide  of 
imag^tive  writing  has  rapidly  progressed,  gathering  strength  with,  all 
tiie  movements  of  practical  science,  which,  have  not  been  without  infliienco 
or  moulding  power  upon  it.  It  would  form  a  curicrus,  if  almost  im- 
posriUe,  speculation  whether  on  the  whde  the  rapid  growth  of  the  novel 
has  been  to  the  service  or  to  the  detriment  of  humanity.  Undoubtedly, 
that  liberty  of  unlicensed  printing,  fi>r  ^diich  Milton  earnestly  wrought, 
has  been  of  essential  benefit  when  looked  at  in  its  broadest  effects  ;  Imt 
when  we  come  to  consid^  the  rills,  of  impurity  which  have  flowed  ^m 
the  mighty  stream,  we  see  that  the  blesaiag  has  been  far  from  unalloyed.  . 
How  much  there  has  been,  nay,  is  there  now,>  in  this  nineteenth  century, 
which  mij^t  well  be  spared  t  Fortunately,  Lethe  is  a  good  deep  river, 
and  we  can  drink  in  its  waters  forgetfulness  and  oblivion  to  all  that  is 
unworthy  in  literature,  if  we  cannot  entirely  blot  it  out  of  existence 
for  the  benefit  of  succeeding  generations. 

It  may  be  assumed  as  a  position  from  which  none  will  desire  to  force 
us,  that  the  novel  will  always  retain  its  place,  and  that  one  of  consider- 
able importance,  as  long  as  literature  itself  lasts.  The  newspaper  may 
eventuaHy  prove  a  formidable  competitor  with  it  amongst  certain  classes 
of  the  community,  if  changes  which  have  apparently  been  impending  in 
its  conktruetion  recently  are  matured,  but  it  can  never  entirely  super- 
sede file  charm  of  fiction.  The  novel,  having  for  its  basis  allegorical 
representation,  which  has  firom  the  earliest  ages  been  the  greatest  teacher 
in  the  universe,  will  have  assured  to  it  an  influence  beyond  the  pi^biliihr 
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of  decay.  Sabject  to  modification  in  accordance  with  the  taste  and 
demands  of  successive  epochs,  we  may  expect  it  to  be ;  it  might  even  merge 
again  into  some  form  of  the  drama,  from  which  it  originally  sprang ;  bat, 
as  a  fact,  it  will  remain,  and  one  to  be  considered  in  any  estimate  and  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  intellectual  and  moral  forces  of  the  time.  At  the 
present  day  the  novel  stands  higher  in  purity  than  it  ever  did ;  as  re- 
gards quality,  too,  the  most  illustrious  names  which  are  to  be  found  in  its 
annals  are  those  which  have  shed  splendour  over  the  past  fifty  years. 
Ease  of  reproduction,  of  course,  has  let  in  aspirants  whose  work  is  of 
inferior  mark ;  but  with  the  greater  good  in  this  matter,  as  in  all  others, 
we  must  be  content  to  endure  the  lesser  eviL  And  here  arises  the  value 
of  the  critic — ^viz.  in  the  development  of  the  faculty  of  ecledocism, 
which  he  is  called  upon  to  exercise,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  for  the  beaefit 
of  mankind.  Wiih  the  spread  of  a  healthier  and  sounder  criticism  we 
may  expect  a  substantial  improvement  in  the  manifestation  of  the  art  of 
fiction. 

The  career  of  Mrs.  Gaskell,  whose  works,  in  the  course  of  their  issue, 
probably  delighted  as  numerous  a  body  of  readers  as  have  fallen  to  the  lot 
of  any  modem  author  (with  one  or  two  well-known  exceptions)*  was 
diversified  by  little  incident  of  a  striking  character.  Indeed,  were  it  not 
for  a  few  facts  which  we  are  privileged  to  nu^e  known,  her  biograj^y  in 
all  its  essential  features  could  be  written  in  a  few  sentences.  Her  life 
was  one  of  those  which  furnish  the  best  evidence  that  woman  is  frequently 
fitted  to  accomplish  greater  work  than  that  which  is  usually  assigned  io 
her  sex ;  whilst  at  the  same  time  Mrs.  Gaskell  lacked  none  of  those 
virtues  which  make  home  **  the  earthly  paradise."  We  have  had  several 
illustrious  examples  of  women  who  never  allowed  their  literary  work  to 
trench  upon  their  domestic  duties,  conspicuous  amongst  these  being  the 
late  Mrs.  Somerville,  and  to  the  number  must  be  added  Mrs.  Gaskell. 
No  matter  how  eager  she  was  to  complete  ventures  which  she  had  in  hand, 
and  which,  as  literary  of^ring  always  are,  were  exceedbgly  dear  to  her, 
it  is  interesting  to  know  tiiat  she  was  much  prouder  of  ruling  her  house- 
hold well,  which  she  did  in  the  most  admirable  manner,  than  of  all  that 
she  did  in  those  writings  which  have  made  her  name  so  justiy  popular. 
It  is  said  that  she  had  a  peculiar  tact  in  training  her  servants — a  matter 
which  baffles  too  many  of  our  directors  of  households,  and  in  which  the 
practical  advice  of  such  a  woman  would  have  been  of  the  most  eminent 
service.  But  even  a  cursory  pevusal  of  her  works  will  show  that  Mrs. 
Gaskell  must  have  deeply  studied  most  of  the  questions  affecting  her  sex, 
that  of  female  labour  being  perhaps  the  most  paramount.  Her  sympathies 
were  quick  and  ready ;  and  from  the  peculiar  position  in  which  she  was 
placed  and  the  persons  amongst  whom  she  moved,  she  had  every  oppor- 
tunity of  becoming  intimately  acquainted  with  the  toiling,  sufieiing 
operatives  of  the  North  of  England.  Scene  after  scene  in  her  novels 
demcmstrate  that  it  was  no  superficial  knowledge  she  gained,  or  was 
content  to  make  use  of,  in  her  study  of  operative  and  otl^  life.     The 
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kBenasi  Anguish  such  a  naiore  as  hera  conld  feel  would  arise  from  the 
hd  thai  she  eoold  do  so  HtUe  in  the  way  of  actual  amelioration  of  the 
ooadition  of  the  factory  girls  she  saw  dying  arotind  her.  Except  by  the 
aid  of  persomal  observation,  no  adequate  idea  conld  be  formed  of  the 
diiastnma  nature  of  the  daily  life  of  what  are  called  ''  mill  hands  "  in 
the  North  of  England,  at  the  eommencemoit  of  the  present  centory,  and 
tkon^  many  of  its  earlier  years.  It  is,  of  course,  quite  possible  to 
bdiere  that  men  are  far  from  having  done  all  that  lies  in  their  power  yet 
to  make  the  oondition  of  the  operatives  what  it  should  be  ;  but  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that,  owing  to  the  earnest  efforts  of  Mrs.  Gaskell  and  others 
imlraed  with  the  same  spirit,  a  very  great  and  praiseworthy  reform  has 
been  acecMnplished.  In  addition,  also,  to  this  physical  improvement, 
vkich  after  all  is  only  one  branch  of  a  great  question,  there  has  been  a 
greater  rapprochement  between  employers  and  employed  than  was  for* 
meriy  the  ease.  To  this  end  the  mental  labours  of  the  author  of  Mtnry 
Barton  must  have  largely  conduced  in '  an  indirect  manner.  She  was 
tble  to  write  somewhat  authoritatively  from  the  conriction  that  she  had 
eooseientioualy  studied  both  sides  of  the  question.  The  sorrows  of  the 
poor  woriqpeople  she  knew ;  the  too  often  arrogant  bearing  of  the  masters 
she  had  ample  opportunities  for  studying ;  and  the  knowledge  acquired  in 
both  ways  she  was  most  successful  in  turning  to  aocount.  If,  occasionally, 
her  sympathies  seem  to  lean  to  one  side,  we  can  on  the  other  hand  never 
ehazge  her  with  unAumess  in  omitting  to  state  the  arguments  on  the 
other.  While  alive  with  sympathy,  her  books  aro  at  the  same  time  models 
of  candour  and  judgment. 

Mrs.  Gaskell  was  bom  in  1822,  and  died  in  1865,  having  in  her  short 
Hfe  accomplished  a  great  amount  of  work,  most  of  which  is  calculated  to 
stand  succesafnlly  the  test  of  time.  Her  father  was  Mr.  William  Stevenson, 
who  is  spoken  of  in  the  Annual  Biography  and  Obituary  for  1880  as 
<«  aman  remarkable  for  the  stores  of  knowledge  which  he  possessed,  and  for 
the  modesty  and  simplicity  by  which  his  rare  attainments  were  concealed.'* 
These  excellent  qualities  descended,  in  a  very  marked  degree,  to  his 
dtu^ter.  But  it  was  not  alone  on  the  father's  side  that  intdlect  was 
exhibited,  for  Mrs.  6ktskell*s  mother  was  a  Miss  Holland,  of  Sandlebridge, 
CSiflsfaire  — an  aunt  of  the  late  Sir  Henry  Holland.  Amongst  other 
duoieteristics  of  the  novelist  was  this,  that  she  was  remarkably  sensitive 
to  blame,  earing  comparatively  little  for  praise.  She  generally  went 
sfaroad  when  a  new  work  of  hers  was  about  to  appear,  in  order  that  she 
Bug^  be  out  of  the  way  of  the  criticisms  which  should  be  passed  upon  it. 
Her  first  i^pearance  as  an  author  was  in  William  Hewitt's  Visiu  to 
BanarkabU  Places*  It  appears  that  on  seeing  an  announcement  of  the 
original  production  of  that  work,  she  wrote  an  acooxmt  of  Clopton  Hall, 
iriiieh  immediately  attracted  considerable  attention,  and  was  spoken  of  as 
a  gnphie  paper,  exhibiting  great  powers  of  description ;  the  reoeption  this 
artide  met  with  gave  an  impetus  to  her  desire  for  literaiy  work,  and  from 
that  time  forward  her  pen  was  never  idle.    The  beautiful  lines  written  by 
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Walter  Sayaga  Landor,  <<  To  ^e  Author  of  Mary  Boftofi^'  irill  not  fa» 
forgotten.  They  appear  in  hi?  LaU  Fruit  off  an  Old  Tresy  and  are  a 
genome  tribute  from  one  worker  in  literature  to  another.  Mrs.  Oaikell 
iras  married  to  a  kindred  and  sympathetic  spirit,  a  Unitarian  minister,  of 
literary  attainments,  still  resident  in  the  ^eat  centre  of  business  actmty 
in  which  she  spent  so  many  years  of  her  Ufe. 

In  attempting  to  form  a  judgment  upon  the  works  of  Mrs.  CtaskeU,  ii 
will  be  only  just  to  her  powers  to  take  up  those  noTels  which  maik  off 
certain  epochs  in  her  literary  career — no  author  haTing  yet  written  iduMe 
work  did  not  exhibit  at  yarious  stages  the  influence  of  personal  experieiiee* 
As  years  pass  by,  those  things  which  seemed  of  moment  to  a  writer 
when  in  the  flush  of  youtii  fall  into  comparatiye  insignificance,  whdlst 
those  lor  which  a  carelessness,  <nr  even  mild  contempt,  was  cherished  come 
tc  the  front,  and  are  seen  to  be  invested  with  an  importance  which  at  one 
time  would  have  been  inconceivable.  Take  the  wi»k  of  any  man  of  fixsi- 
rate  genius.  That  of  the  early  stage  will  be  repiarkable  for  redundsney 
of  colour,  that  is,  the  flower  of  talent ;  look  at  the  later,  and  whilst  it 
dull  not  have  lost  the  old  fire  and  passion,  it  will  be  powerfully  quiet. 
6-enius  will  have  matured,  and  its  culminating  beauty  will  be  perceived  in 
rich  ripe  firuit.  It  is  interesting  to  watch  such  growtii  and  such  firoitioa, 
and  we  are  not  of  those  who  are  discontented  with  the  first  stage  when  we 
have  reached  the  second.  With  infinite  tenderness  we  can  sometimes 
turn  back  to  the  early  wealth  of  genius  which  we  have  admired,  and  can 
find  more  satis&ction  in  the  comparison  and  ei\]03rment  of  the  two  styles 
than  we  should  ever  have  enjoyed  had  there  been  the  same  level  fi^d  of 
excellence  always  oflered  to  us.  The  charge  of  crudity  we  can  condone 
when  the  g^  of  the  writer  are  undoubted*  We  know  that  when  he  has 
time  to  mature,  he  will  emerge  from  the  defective  condition  in  which  he 
lies ;  his  wings. will  become  stronger  gradually,  and  we  shall  not  be  dis- 
appointed in  the  expectations  which  we  have  cherished.  Sad,  indeed^ 
should,  we  be  to  lose  the  first  works  of  those  brilliant  authors  whose 
genius  has  illumined  again  and  again  the  dark  periods  of  our  national 
literature. 

The  severs^  stages  of  our  author's  career  may  be  said  to  be  masked  by 
three  of  her  works,  though  the  lines  of  demarcation  in  her  case  are  not  so 
aj^arent  as  in  most  writers ;  for  die  appears  in  her  first  wideiy-known 
work  to  have  attained  a  power  of  expresdon  very  rarely  witnessed  in  the 
maturest  efforts  of  those  of  her  order.  Still,  were  we  expected  to  ddbie 
«  clearly  the  various  stages  of  progress  which  she  has  attained — or  rather 
to  note  the  influence  of  time  in  ripening  her  gifts— «we  should  direct 
attention  to  the  first,  the  middle^  and  the  final  stage  of  her  g^a8-*4nto 
each  of  which  divisions  we  should  be  able,  we  imagine^  to  ebuisify  Jier 
work.  The  novel  which  fi»it  fixed  public  attention,  and  whidi  belongs  to 
the  irst  stage,  was  Mfiry  Sarian;  that  which  marks  the  seecvid  is 
Sylma*8  Lover$ ;  and  that  illustrative  of  ihe  third  is  Wms  -oiui  Dtm^kUr^. 
Each  of  these  works  presents  considerate  points  of  difference^  while  th^ 
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are  «&.  ai  t^  Ban^  time  stamped  by  the  genuine  impress  of  genius. 
Several  others  could. be  cited,  which  for  partioular  qualities  may  even  be 
superior  to  those  naaned ;    but  they  do  not  so  decisively  show  Mrs. 
Qaakell  at  her  best,  or  her  pen  animated  by  the  varied  charms  which  these 
books  individually  and  indisputably  discover*    The  charge  has  been  made 
that  Mrs.  GaakeU  was  but  a  member  of  **  that,  school  of  novelists  which 
her  friend  (Aariotte  Bronte  inaugurated ; "  but  after  a  careful  study,  and 
ponesfling  a  somewhat  intimate  acquaintance  with  all  that  the  two  have 
aecompHahed,  we  are  bound  to  say  that  the  charge  appeaifs  io  us  to  have 
no  fimndation.    In  hid,  there  is  a  considerable  diflbrcnco  in  method,  as 
there  was  a  considerable  difference  in  gifts,  between  the  two.    .The  on^ 
giounde  for  the  comparison  which  has  been  made  are  these--p-tiiat  the  two 
have  snccessfully  dealt  with  certain  phases  of  Northern  En^^h  Hfs,  and 
that  bothy  perhaps,  have  been  most  successful  in  their  ddineation  cf 
female  character.    These  are  the  ostensible  grounds  assigned.    But  note 
the  differences.    Charlotte  Bronte,  while  possessing,  undoubtedly  we  think, 
the  greater  genius,  exhibited  a  much  narrower  range  than  Mrs.  Oask^. 
Such  characters  as  have  established  the  fame  of  the  former  are  but  few  in 
number,  thbugh  they  stand  out  from  the  canvas  with  a  Rembrandt-like 
effidct,  compelling  one  to  own  Khat  we  are  conversing  with  real  flesh  and  blood 
—heroes  ami  heroines  drawn  because  of  the  circulation  of  their  own  blood, 
and  not  for  the  **  circulation  "  of  the  Ubraries  alone.  This  is  tilie  quality  which 
made  the  slight,  pale  country  girl  famous  almost  against  her  will.   Again : 
^her  men  are  as  powerful  as  her'  women — at  least  in  most  cases  this  is  so ; 
SO  that  it  is  not  just  to  ass^t  that  she  is  j[>rincipally  distinguished  for  her 
portraiture  of  her  own  sex.    But  that  quality  which  chiefly  imarks  her  off 
from  Mrk.  Chtskell  is  her  intensity,  and  any  one  reading  her  various 
enthralling  books  will  ackno^edge  that  this  is  unmistakeable.     Mrs. 
Gaskell,  too,  is  realistic  and  intense  to  a  great  degree ;  but  this  quality, 
which  seems  reserved  for  almost  the  very  highest  kinds  of  genius  in  its 
luQeel  nuinifestation,  is  veiled  in  her  by  a  general  excellence  which  the 
other  did  not  possess.    The  modes  of  life  pursued  by  the  two  may  have 
had  some  influence  on  the  development  of  their  talent.    The  author  of 
Jane  Eyre^  hx  away  on  those  melancholy  Yorkshire  moors,  asked  for 
nothing  but  solitude,  save  that  dozen  or  score  of  characters  with  whom 
she  acquired  close  fellowship,  and  whom  she  has  rendered  immortal.   Slje 
individualized  even  the  very  stones  and  the  trees  about  her.    Mrs. 
Gaskell,  'on  the  other  hand,  possessed  a  much  wider  vision.    Hating, 
indiibitably,  by  native,  a  great  faculty  of  reiading  human  character,  her 
canvas  was  necessarily  more  crowded  than  that  of  her  Mend,  and  fre- 
quently she  was*  unable  to  arrest  herself  and  complete  her  individual 
slntehes  wi&  the  same  miniieness.    In  individualization,  she  was  con- 
lessedly  Charlotte  Bronte's  inferior,  as  she  also  was  George  Eliot's,  ^d 
iofc  that  reascm  a  higher  position  must  be  accorded  to  those  writers ;  but 
"in  grouping  she  was  inferior  to  neither,  and  there  are  sketches  of  Hfe  in 
her  books  wind  for  fiikestr  and  Varietj  of  detail  are  almost  unrivalled. 
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Tarmng  to  the  works  themselTeSy  let  ns  take  up  for  a  Utile  wfaild 
Mary  Barton,  the  yolttme  bj  whieh  oar  author  first  became  dis* 
tingaished.  It  is  a  picture  of  Manchester  life,  as  its  title-page  states,  and 
never,  in  the  whole  range  of  novels  founded  so  closely  upon  lact  as  this, 
has  the  storj  been  made  more  realizable  to  the  reader.  One  wotdd 
think  that  it  was  well  ni^  impossible  for  the  grinders  of  the  poor  to  read 
the  opening  chapters  of  this  story,  and  still  go  on  heaping  np  their  gains^ 
while  they  cared  little  whether  those  who  were  instnimental  in  tiimr 
accnmolation  perished  by  the  roadside.  The  workman's  side  of  the 
labour  question  was  never  more  forcibly  depicted  than  in  the  following 
passages,  which  during  the  last  fifty  years  have  now  and  again  been  the 
inarticulate  cry  of  thousands  who  lacked  the  power  of  uttering  definite 
and  appropriate  language :  ''  At  all  times  it  is  a  bewildering  thing  to  the 
poor  weaver  to  see  his  employer  removing  from  house  to  housci  each  one 
grander  than  the  last,  till  he  ends  in  building  one  more  magnificent  than 
all,  or  withdrawing  his  money  from  the  concern,  or  sell  his  mill,  to  buy  an 
estate  in  the  country,  while  all  the  time  the  weaver,  who  thinks  he  and  hit 
fellows  are  the  real  makers  of  this  wealth,  are  struggling  on  for  bread  for 
his  children,  through  the  vicissitudes  of  lowered  wages,  short  hours, 
fewer  hands  employed,  &e.  And  when  he  knows  trade  is  bad,  and 
could  understand  (at  least  partially)  that  there  are  not  buyers  enough  in 
the  market  to  purchase  the  goods  already  made,  and  consequently  that 
there  is  no  demand  for  more;  when  be  would  bear  and  endure  much 
without  complaining,  could  he  also  see  that  his  employers  were  bearing 
their  share;  he  is,  I  say,  bewildered,  and  (to  use  his  own  word), 
aggravated,  to  see  that  all  goes  on  just  as  usual  with  the  mill-owners. 
Large  houses  are  still  occupied,  while  spinners'  and  weavers'  cottages 
stand  empty,  because  the  families  which  once  filled  them  are  obliged  to 
live  in  rooms  or  cellars.  Carriages  still  roll  along  the  streets,  concerts 
are  still  crowded  by  subscribers,  the  shops  for  expensive  luxuries  still 
find  daily  customers,  while  the  workman  loiters  away  his  unemployed 
time  in  watching  these  things,  and  thinking  of  the  pale,  uncomplaining 
wife  at  home,  and  the  wailing  children  asking  in  vain  for  enough  of  food — 
of  the  sinking  health,  of  the  dying  lifo  of  those  near  and  dear  to  him. 
The  contrast  is  too  great."  Of  course,  while  there  is  much  toth  in  this 
presentment  of  the  case  of  the  workman,  Mrs.  Gaskell  is  too  conscientious 
to  hide  the  hci  that  the  other  side  might  be  somewhat  less  harshly  stated. 
But  the  arguments  she  employed  were  those  felt  by  John  Barton ;  and 
can  we  wonder  at  his  qnerulousness  when  we  follow  the  story,  and  learn 
that  his  mother  died  from  absolute  want  of  the  necessaries  of  lifo, 
and  that  his  only  son,  the  apple  of  his  eye,  who  could  only  be 
kept  alive  by  the  very  best  nourishment,  also  became  a  corpse  tiirough 
starvation  ?  It  is  the  position  of  Barton,  and  such  as  he,  towards  the 
upper  classes,  their  employers,  which  Mrs.  Gaskell  set  herself  to  place 
before  the  world  in  this  story  to  which  we  are  referring.  Every  page 
teems  with  evidence  of  the  close  knowledge  the  author  had  acquired  oY 
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her  iopk ;  and  the  kagio  histoiy  related  is  almost  sofficient  to  blind  as  to 
the  merit  of  the  book,  when  regarded  as  a  purely  literary  effort.  From 
pftge  to  page  of  the  narrative  we  are  harried  on,  now  getting  glimpses  of 
a  poverty-strieken  hovel,  and  now  being  introdaced  to  the  mansions  of 
the  millionaires ;  again  being  treated  to  a  glowing  description  of  a  mill 
on  fire.  The  story  is  too  sad  a  one  to  write,  except  by  a  noble,  large- 
hearted  woman — one  in  whom  the  fire  of  benoTolence  has  been  kindled 
by  the  Dirine.  6aoh  a  being  it  is  who  has  penned  it,  and  thereby 
testified  for  ever  her  love  for  saffering,  toiling  hnmanity.  And  after 
all  that  she  mast  have  seen  of  the  degradation  and  loathsomeness 
attanhing  to  many  of  those  whose  life-stories  she  most  have  probed, 
it  is  cheering  to  hear  her  say  as  she  does  of  those  who  are  freqaently 
termed  the  '*  dregs  "  of  society : — <<  There  was  Mih  sach  as  the  rich  can 
never  imagine  on  eiuih  ;  there  was  love  strong  as  death ;  and  self-denial 
among  rade,  coarse  men,  akin  to  that  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  most 
glorioaa  deed.  The  vices  of  the  poor  sometimes  astonnd  as  here ;  bat 
when  the  secrets  ci  all  hearts  shall  be  made  known,  their  virtnes  will 
astoond  as  m  far  greater  degree."  We  shoald  not  be  loth  to  dwell  long 
amid  the  lights  (of  which,  however,  there  are  few)  and  the  shadows  of  this 
book,  which  was  fraaght  with  an  interest  rarely  paralleled  in  fiction. 
The  poor  have  here  their  mterpreter.  She  stands  and  poars  forth  the 
tale  of  their  safferings  into  the  ear  of  the  rich.  That  ear,  which  had 
hitherto  been  almost  cfosed  to  the  story,  mast  perforce  open  now  when 
one  appeals  to  it  who  has  power  to  deliver  the  message  with  which  she  is 
charged.  It  may  be  painfol  to  read  the  record,  hot  it  shoald  be  done. 
We  most  follow  John  Barton  in  all  his  wanderings.  How  graphically 
are  his  experiences  in  London  told,  and  what  a  genaine  piece  of  art  that 
is  where  the  anther  describes  him  as  calling  at  a  cottage  with  his  baby^ 
asking  for  food,  as  it  is  nearly  *'  clemmed,"  and  being  afraid  that  Ids 
leqoest  will  be  refused !  Bat  the  woman  was  tender,  and  as  she  hang  down 
har  head  and  anbcked  a  drawer  in  the  dresser^Barton  had  evidence  why  she 
coold  not  £eu1  to  be  kind  to  the  child.  ''  I  were  sorry  to  be  prying,*'  he  says, 
"  bat  I  eoald  na*  help  seeiog  in  that  drawer  some  little  child's  clothes  all 
strewed  wi\lavender,  and  lying  by  'em  a  little  whip  an'  a  broken  rattle.  I 
b^an  to  have  an  insight  into  that  woman's  heart  then."  The  character  of 
Mary  Barton  is  well  drawn.  She  is  never  insipid,'sometimes  wayward  and 
impolsive,  bat  always  loveable,  even  yrhen  she  is  half  drawn  away  by  Mr. 
Carson,  while  another  is  loving  her  deeply  and  tenderly.  The  mann- 
&otarer,  too,  is  typical,  in  his  semi-gentility  and  coldness.  Passion, 
except  as  regards  the  foeling  he  appears  to  cherish  for  Mary  Barton,  is 
foreign  to  his  natnre.  Things  went  from  bad  to  worse  with  Barton,  till 
he  became  a  Chartist,  a  Commnnist,  **  and  all  that  is  commonly  called 
wild  and  visionary."  Th^  arose  combination  on  both  sides — masters 
and  men — and  each  began  to  take  measares  of  their  own,  instead  oftrying 
to  appiroximate  Hhsir  views  to  those  of  their  opponents,  thereby  having 
some  ehaaee  of  an  amicable  arrangement  of  their  differences^    The  book 
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deak  'with  exactly  siinilar  oirciunstaiioes  to  those  which  we  hsyea^^  mod 
agam  s^ea  reported  recently  in  oonnectioii  with  Tari6ti8  trade  striked. 
The  result,  however,  in  this  case  was  one  the  like  of  which  we  tmst  to  see 
no  repetition,  even  as  we  would  labonr  to  hanish  the  differences  between 
masters  and  men  altogether  from  our  shores.  For  what  is  it  bat  a 
reflection  on  human  nature  when  commercial  matters  are  allowed  to  breed 
strife,  and  finally — though  veiy  rarely  we  are  glad  to  think — bloodshed  ? 
Surely  the  intelligence  of  which  we  boast  should  be  sufficient  to  adjust 
relations,  wheneTer  they  become  strained,  between  various  classes  of  men. 
In  the  instance  which  Mrs.  Gaskell  has  recorded,  no  imderstaiiding 
oould  be  arrived  at,  and  the  consequence  was,  the  eommisaion  of  a  crime 
which,  together  with  its  surroundings  and  concomitant  incidents,  gives  to 
the  narrative  its  thrilling  character.  The  men  bound  themselves  by  a 
^rrible  oath;  a  number  of  pieces  of , paper,  one  of  which  wias  maikedy 
was  put  into  a  hat  and 'shuffled  together.  The  gas  was  extinguished,  and 
each  drew  out  a  paper.  The  one  whidi  John  Barton  drew  committed  him 
to  the  lot  of  the  assassin  1  Those  who  have  read  the  story  will  never 
forget  the  impression  produced  by  the  chapters  devoted  to  £lds  tragedy ; 
and  those  who  have  not  read  it  should  do  so  at  once.  We  get  here  some 
insight  also  into  the  sufierings  of  the  rich,  when  we  behold  old  Mr. 
Carson  standing  over  the  murdered  remains  of  his  only  son.  We  gather, 
too,  ^diat  the  skength  of  revenge  is  when  the  manufacturer,  rmninding  the 
officer  of  justice  that  he  is  very  rich,  says,  '<  Well,  sir,  half;  nay,  if 
neoessary,  the  whole  of  my  fortune,  I  wiU  give  to  have  the  mnrderer 
bnmght  to  the  gallows."  He  will  know  no  rest  while  the  assassin  lives. 
Truly,  the  story  seems  surcharged  with  misery,  and  the  mind  is  agoniaced 
during  its  perusal  to  its  utmost  tension.  There  is  little  in  English 
povels  surpassing  in  force  the  trial  scene  of  Mary  Barton's  lover  for 
the  murder  of  which  he  was  innocent.  The  author  here  has  risen  to 
the  true  dramatic  height  in  her  delineation.  We  are  made  to  fioel  ^dmost 
as  though  we  were  actual  spectators  of  the  trial,  and  witnesses  of  the 
anguirh  of  Mary  as  she  comes  forward  to  give  evidence ;  and  of  whom  it 
is  said,  **  that  her  look,  and  indeed  her  whole  face,  was  more  like  the 
well-known  engraving  from  Ouido*s  picture  of  '  Beatrice  Oenci '  than  any- 
thing else  '*  which  could  be  given  for  a  comparison.  One  wha  saw  it 
says,  **  that  her  countenance  haunted  him,  like  the  remembranoe  of  some 
wild  sad  melody  heard  in  childhood  ;  that  it  would  perpetually  reeov  with  its 
mute  imploring  agony.*'  The  whole  picture  seems  to  us  superior  in  its 
realism  to  that  wherein  another  gifted  female  novelist  has  narrated  the 
trial  of  Hetty  Sorrel  for  the  murder  of  her  child.  What  a  grand  oharaettt 
io0S  this  poor  country  girl  become  after  her  bi^tism  of  fire  1  CompaiB 
tbef.va]^.seacitunentalities  which  are  flung  about  the  lives  of  bertnnes  m 
UmIp generality  ^f  novels  with  the.  career x)£  this  long-tped  Mary  Barton, 
and  n^'  bow.  th^  jnlsetaMy  ^  as  r^cesehtatipos  of  ]iQiiia&  Mtave^ 
^ih  all  ilis  herit809  of  passion  and  su&riig^^  Bnt,/i)M(id«s^4li^«tafiSt* 
otMaty^thettarft<itfeggil|ifljaAnlogio<|l  stadias      tbe  lifiopoirt:  iMtfaoBTltt 
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tli0  ^ohnne ;  noMdj,  ifast  of  Mr.  Carson,  semor,  whom  we  haive  seen 
tUisting  for  the  blood  of  his  son's  murderer.  Mrs.  Gaskell  has  here 
wielded  a  masterly  penoil,  and  we  follow  the  mill-owner's  career  in  most 
sffttstk  gradations  tOl  we  see  him,  not  only  ultimately  saved  from  his 
intense  anger,  bat  reoovered  to  be  of  great  serriee  to  the  classes  whom  he 
had  before  oppressed.  It  is  a  litUe  singular  that  there  is  scarcely  any 
joyoosness  in  the  book  till  we  come  to  the  last  chapter ;  and  as  the  story 
catena  witii  children  at  its  very  commencement,  so  it  introduces  us  to  them 
at  its  very  close.  In  the  one  case,  howcTer,  they  are  in  the  gloom  of 
adTersify,  whilst  in  the  other  we  obtain  the  last  glimpse  of  Mary  as  an 
emigrant  living  in  the  American  forests  with  her  husband  and  son.  The 
sublimation  of  her  spirit  had  been  a  long  task — at  one  time  it  appeared 
as  though  it  could  ncTcr  be  attained ;  but  it  is  the  Almighty  who  says 
that  light  shaU  succeed  to  darkness,  and  it  is  He  alone  who  has  tiie 
power  to  accomplish  the  change. 

Such  is  the  novel  by  which  Mrs.  Cbwkell  first  largely  gained  the  public 
ear ;  and  whilst  fitmi  the  barest  outline  of  the  plot  we  have  no  diffictdty  in 
apprehendii^  why  it  should  have  secured  general  popularity,  so,  on  a 
tkidy  of  the  book  itself,  we  shall  not  be  astonished  that  it  has  almost 
passed  into  a  classic.  In  r^^arding  it  a,s  an  example  of  Mrs.  Gaskell's 
first  stage*  we  should  say  that  it  exhibits,  first,  force ;  secondly,  truthful- 
ness ;  and  thirdly,  concentrativeness.  Yet  let  it  not  be  understood  that  these 
qualities  are  absi^  from  aqy  plher  work  of  the  author ;  the  fact  being 
simfdy  that,  though  they  may  not  be  so  i^parent  individually  in  the  later 
novels,  it  is  because  they  are  attended  by  other  graces  of  composition. 
The  examples  we  have  already  cited  from  Mary  Barton  will  demonstrate 
the  first  quality,  that  of  force  or  power ;  as  regards  the  second,  in  her 
eonsftruetion  of  the  work  the  author  has  not  suffered  herself  to  be  bound 
by  the  canons  then  in  vogue  as  to  the  writing  of  novels.  She  has  dared 
to  throw  off  the  trammels,  and  challenged  the  reading  world  with  a  stoiy 
which  in  the  hands  of  a  tyro  would  have  been  blurred  in  many  of  its 
incidents,  tampered  with  in  some  of  its  characters,  and  probably  made 
altogether  to  result  in  a  complete  fiasco.  Perfoction  is  foxmd  neither 
with  the  rich  or  the  poor  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other ;  but  wrong  is  never 
suffered  to  appear  under  fabe  colours.  About  its  true  designation, 
aiqpeet,  and  final  arraignment  we  are  allowed  to  make  no  mistake.  The 
way  of  the  world  in  conniving  so  that  *'  offence's  gilded  hand  may  shove 
by  justice"  meets  with  no  approval  from  her;  nor,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  the  pocnr  allowed  to  suppose  that  their  poverty  or  wrongs  are  to 
absolve  them  irom  the  exhibition  of  those  virtues  which  should  be  common 
to  humanity.  Yet,  rigid  moralist  as  she  is,  the  woman's  heart  of 
sympathy  for  aught  that  is  unfortunate  or  miserable  throbs  through  all 
the  words  she  has  penned.  And  probably  this  is  another  reason  why  the 
book  cannot  be  easily  laid  aside  by  any  who  are  interested  in  the  psycho- 
k)gieal  dissection  of  their  species.  The  quality  of  concentrativeness  we 
have  mentioned,  though  apparently  trenching  on  that  of  force,  is  really  a 
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different  qnaUty  aliogeiher  when  speaking  of  Mrs.  (Hakell  as  a  irriier. 
The  force  refers  more  to  the  qualities  of  the  anthor  herself  in  the  ex- 
pression of  her  thoughts;  the  oonoentratiTeness  refers  to  the  absdnte 
imprisonment  of  emotion  in  a  few  pages.  In  yery  few  writers  is  there  less 
diffasiyeness  in  this  respect  than  in  the  author  of  Mary  Barton.  We 
read  page  after  page,  come  upon  scene  after  scene,  which  excites  the 
emotional  nature  to  a  rery  high  degree.  What  appears  to  he  a  labcmous 
efhrt  with  many  in  regard  to  the  enlistment  of  fioeling  is  a  work  of  com* 
parative  ease  with  her. 

But  to  pass  from  a  consideration  of  these  points  for  the  time  being, 
let  us  devote  a  few  words  to  another  matter.  It  was  said  by  some  critics 
in  effect — ''Yes,  undoubtedly  a  new  writer  has  arisen  who  is  worth 
listening  to.  We  admit  her  talent,  but — ^"  (and  there  is  always  supposed 
to  be  great  virtue  in  a  but)  *<  there  is  something  lacking.  She  has  no 
humour,''  At  one  time,  of  course,  there  seemed  to  be  some  ground  for 
the  charge.  But  even  the  shallow  critic  should  hare  remembered  that 
Mrs.  Gkiskell  might  have  had  good  grounds  lor  not  relieving  the  aombre 
gloom  of  her  tale  of  Manchester  life  by  too  many  flashes  of  humour.  It 
was  strictly  a  serious  aspect  of  human  nature  which  she  had  to  present ;  and 
that  tmder  special  circumstances,  and  with  special  intuitions  on  the  past 
of  the  writer.  It  had  not  been  designed  that  she  should  write  a  novd 
simply  with  the  view  of  giving  phases  of  Ufa  alone,  though  in  that  respect 
her  representations  were  true  to  the  letter ;  a  second  purpose  tan  throiq^ 
the  story,  at  which  we  have  ahready  hinted,  and  to  be  true  to  her  object 
of  endeavouring  to  aid  in  procuring  an  agreement  between  two  great 
classes  of  society  hitherto  antagonistic,  was  what  she  chiefly  desired. 
Opportunity,  however,  was  afforded  by  subsequent  labours  to  any  critic 
who  was  desirous  of  being  further  convinced  as  to  her  possession  of  tiie 
faculty  of  humour.  Let  any  one  take  up  Crat^ord,  and  see  whether  he 
does  not  find  as  rich  and  chuming  a  vein  of  humour  running  throng  it 
as  he  will  in  the  writmgs  of  any  novdist.  It  is  delicious.  The  style  is 
calm  and  yet  flowing ;  ease  and  humour — a  humour  w<nthy  of  the  best  <^ 
our  female  writers — are  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  book. 
From  the  very  first  page,  where  we  find  the  village  of  Cranford  in  the 
possession  of  the  Amazons,  to  the  last,  all  is  delightful. 

The  novel  teems  with  excellent  touches  of  character,  niere  is  Mr.  Hog- 
gins, the  village  doctor,  whose  name,  as  might  be  expected,  was  voted  coarse 
by  the  ladies  of  Oranford ;  but  he  defied  their  sorupulosify,  and  after  all, 
as  Miss  Jenkyns  said,  "  if  he  changed  it  to  Piggins  it  would  not  be  much 
better."  They  had  *'  hoped  to  discover  a  relationship  between  him  and 
that  Marchioness  of  Exeter  whose  name  was  Molly  Hoggins ;  but  the  man, 
careless  of  his  own  interests,  utterly  ignored  and  denied  any  such  rdation- 
ship."  Then,  too,  there  is  Mrs.  Forrester,  who  was  one  of  tibose  Oran- 
fordians  continually  put  to  all  kinds  of  shifts  to  conceal  their  poverty. 
When  she  gave  <<  a  party  in  her  baby-house  of  a  dwelling,  and  the  little 
maiden  disturbed  the  ladies  on  the  so&  by  a  request  that  she  mig^t  get 
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the  iea-iray  oni  from  nndemeathi  eyeij  one  took  this  novel  proceeding  as 
the  most  natoral  thing  in  the  world ;  and  talked  on  about  household  forms 
and  eeremonies,  as  if  we  all  believed  that  oar  hostess  had  a  regular  ser- 
vants* hall,  second  table,  with  housekeeper  and  steward,  instead  of  the 
one.  little  charity-school  maiden,  whose  short  ruddy  arms  could  never 
have  been  strong  enough  to  carry  the  tray  upstairs,  if  she  had  not 
been  assisted  in  private  by  her  mistress,  who  now  sate  in  state,  pre« 
tending  not  to  know  what  cakes  were  sent  up,  though  she  knew,  and  we 
knew,  and  she  knew  that  we  knew,  and  we  knew  that  she  knew  that 
we  knew,  she  had  been  busy  all  the  morning  making  tea-bread  and 
sponge-cakes."  And  so  ou-«-the  whde  novel  being  relieved  by  such 
touehes  of  geniality.  Every  one  will  remember  the  disastrous  fiEolure  of 
Captain  Brown  to  introduce  ^^r.  Dickens's  works  into  Cranford.  Having 
purchased  The  Pickwick  Papevb^  which  were  then  publishing  in  parts,  the 
Captain  read  aloud  to  a  party  of  ladies  the  account  of  the  <<  swarry "  which 
Sam  Weller  gave  at  Bath.  Miss  Jenkyns,  who  had  a  mania  for  Dr.  John- 
son, capped  this  by  reading  pompously  a  portion  of  Easselas.  She  con- 
sidered it  vulgar  and  degrading  to  literature  to  publish  a  work  in  parts 
,  (Uissfnlly  ignorant  of  the  method  in  which  The  Rambler  was  given  to  the 
world),  and  turning  to  the  Captain  said — ''Dr.  Johnson's  style  is  a 
model  for  young  beginners.  My  fi&ther  recommended  it  to  me  when  I 
began  to  write  letters, — ^I  have  formed  my  own  style  upon  it ;  I  recom- 
mend it  to  your  favourite."  On  behalf  of  Dickens,  Captain  Brown  de- 
preciated old  Sam  Johnson ;  but,  being  goaded  still  further  by  Miss  Jen- 
kyns, he  transgressed  propriety,  and  vented  an  oath  on  the  great  lexi- 
cographer. Yet  Cr€mford  is  not  altogether  given  up  to  this  lighter 
element.  Thore  are  passages  of  pathos  in  it  which  will  fully  sustain 
comparison  with  most  others  of  the  author ;  whilst  some  of  the  dear  old 
antedilnvian  Cranfordians  themselves  are  brimming  over  with  the  milk 
of  human  kindness.  Whenever  a  good  deed  requires  to  be  done  they 
hasten  to  do  it,  and  the  spirit  of  a  heroic  self-sacrifice  exists  amongst 
than  in  a  very  eminent  degree.  The  sketch  is  a  true  picture ;  and  if  the 
ladies  are  crotchety,  we  pardon  them  everything  for  the  real  nobleness  of 
their  hearts. 

Amongst  the  somewhat  voluminous  works  of  the  author  fliere  is  one 
which  deserves  singling  out,  for  merits  which  it  possesses  in  a  more 
striking  degree  than  the  rest.  The  memory  of  the  pleasure  we  received 
cm  first  reading  it  is  upon  us  while  we  write,  and  cannot  be  obliterated. 
It  renuuns  as  a  pleasant  dream,  or  as  a  sweet-smelling  odour.  Cousin 
PhilUMf  the  story  in  question,  is  an  idyll  in  prose.  There  is  as  much  poetry 
in  its  descriptions  of  persons  and  scenery  as  in  any  book  of  its  lengtii 
that  we  remember.  The  fieurm  life  of  England  was  never  drawn  in 
sweeter,  clearer  colours.  We  can  almost  scent  the  hay-fields,  and  see  the 
son  shedding  its  golden  li^t  upon  their  broad  bosom,  and  upon  the 
gurdens  and  hedges.  As  we  read,  the  melody  of  the  birds  passes  almost 
from  a  description  into  a  reaUfy,  whilst  the  spirit  which  breathes  through 
VOL.  xzix.— HO.  170.  10. 
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eTerjttung  tikes  tbe  viDiDg  seniafl  captiY6»    mmL  fills  tliem  vittt  an 
answeriiig  delight. 

For  «  representation  which  is  almost  peifidct  of  pastoral  beantj  we 
can  refer  the  reader  to  a  scene  in  the  harrest-field,  where  Mr.  Holman 
gives  ont  a  hymn  at  the  dose  of  the  day,  and  his  daughter  and  the 
hibonrers  join  in  the  tone.  The  spectator  of  it,  describing  the  circom- 
stance,  says — ''  There  we  fiye  stood,  bareh^Aded,  excepting  Fhillis,  in  iho 
tawny  stabble-field,  from  which  all  the  shocks  of  com  had  not  yet  been 
carried — a  dark  wood  on  one  side,  where  the  wood-pigeons  were  cooing  ; 
bine  distance  seen  throng  the  ash-trees  on  tiie  other.  Somehow,  I 
thmk  that  if  I  had  known  the  words,  and  could  have  snng,  my  throat 
wonld  have  been  choked  np  by  the  feeling  of  the  unaccustomed  scene.*' 
Very  regretfully  we  tear  ourselves  away  from  such  attractive  «nd 
soothing  incid^its  as  these;  but  we  must  reluctantly  say  good-bye  to 
CoHsm  PhUUSf  and  turn  to  material  of  a  sterner  character.  What  a 
revulsion  of  feeling  we  endure  when  we  ooitKe  to  the  book  called  A  Dark 
Niffht's  Work,  a  piece  of  as  sterling  realism  as  has  ever  been  attempted, 
and  told  with  strildng  power.  Unmeasured  misery  and  woe  are  made  to 
turn  upon  the  commission  of  one  dreadful  deed  ;v  but  beyond  the  thrilling  . 
character  of  the  narrative,  which  holds  one  as  uf  in  chains  until  it.  is 
finished,  there  is  litUe  in  the  novel  to  recommend  it.  The  siyle  is 
inferior,  and  lacks  the  grace  of  most  of  Mrs.  Gaskell's  writing.  The 
book  is,  in  £Eict,  neither  better  nor  worse  than  many  which  MissBraddon 
is  in  the  habit  of  issuing,  ezc^  for  that  one  single  thread  of  sincerity 
mUeh  runs  through  it.  The  author,  even  with  an  unpleasant  subject,  is 
.  alwiays  the  conscientions,  painstaking  artist,  and  never  writes  for  ^he 
sunple  purpose  of  sensation.  It  is  unnecessary  to  reto  at  length  to  the 
various  short  stories  which  Mrs.  Gbskeli  has  written,  in  order  to  obtain  an 
estimate  of  her  genius.  They  are  all  imbued  with  the  same  spirit ;  but 
there  is  one  £Eict  noticeable  about  them,  and  that  is,  how  nearly  all  are 
given  19  to  the  presentation  of  painfrd  episodes  in  human  life.  There  is 
scarcely  one  which  we  remember  which  is  not  deeply  tilled  witii  sadness 
and  suffering.  It  is  the  peculiarity  of  this  writer,  indeed,  that  such  sub- 
jects attract  her  far  more  than  joyous  ones.  Even  her  long  stories  have 
as  much  of  misery  in  them  as  haj^dness,  if  not  more.  The  sad  aqiects  of 
hnmamtyiyre  drawn  again  and  again,  till  occasionally  our  cry  is  fbz  li^t 
in  the  midst  of  great  and  (^pressive  darkness.  Hers  must  have  beeoi  a 
brooding  nature ;  one  ifdiich  often  reviewed  the  moral  mysteries  of  the 
nniveise ;  and  whidi,  on  stepping  finrth  into  the  world,  was  of  a  most 
impressionaUe  character, minroring  upon  itself  the  sorrows  of  those  with 
whom  she  came  into  contact. 

RtUk,  a  story  which  has  generally  been  one  of  the  chief  favourites 
with  readers,  is  remarkable  for  the  manner  in  which  it  deals  with  a 
question  that  requires  the  utmost  deH^Miy  of  treatment.  We  have  seen 
tiie  subject  repeatedly  treated  in  the  most  objectionable  and  unsatis£M- 
1097  manner,  noiabfy  by  a  popular  writer^jost  caseenily.    &i  enlisting^the 
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Bpap^fikj  of  th6  public  with  the  nnfortimate  heroine  of  his  story,  he 
pnrposelj  threw  a  Mse  halo  round  her  character.  The  one  who  had 
sianed  was  not  only  made  to  triumph  over  others  who  had  not  fallen, 
bni  she  was  held  np  to  admiration,  whilst  others  whose  characters  were 
q^ess  were  made  subject  only  to  contempt.  Let  it  be  remembered, 
also,  that  she  who  had  sinned  had  not  so  far  repented  of  her  sin  as  to 
confiMS  it  an^y  and  strive  after  a  high  morality,  for  we  find  her  prac- 
tin&g.tiie  vice  of  hypocrisy,  and  taking  a  position  to  which  she  was  not 
Mititled  by  assuming  a  ficdse  character.  Such  is  the  method  in  which 
morals  are  sometimes  dealt  with ;  and  we  mention  this  instance  particu« 
l^y  with  a  view  of  correcting  what  is  too  common  an  error.  Vice  is 
eontinually  represented  by  certain  novelists  in  the  most  glowing  colours ; 
or,  rather,  if  the  vice  its^  is  not  always  absolutely  so  treated,  the 
utmost  attractiveness  is  accorded  to  the  vicious.  Their  errors  are  men- 
ticmed  in  a  half-apologetic  way,  and  the  writers  hurry  on  to  enlist  the 
sympathy  of  the  reader  for  their  Anonymas  and  their  Lotharios,  who 
are  generally  described  as  the  handsomest  of  God*s  (features,  whilst 
those  in  whom  virtue  is  predominant  are  supposed  to  be  weak,  silly,  or 
u^.  It  is  astonishing  that  such  a  treatment  of  things  should  be  per- 
sisted in ;  but  we  put  it  to  our  readers  theinselyes  to  vouch  for  the  truth 
of  this  remai^.  In  too  many  cases,  it  is  to  be  feared,  it  is  the  insidious 
■pioQ  (^  wrong  which  gives  a  fillip  to  the  circulation  of  the  books  to  which 
we  kaTO  referred.  If  it  were  possible  to  get  these  writers  of  fiction  to 
study  works  of  a  hi^  moral  character  with  a  view  to  profitmg  thereby, 
^re  mi^  recommend  them  a  course  of  the  greatest  masters  in  their  art. 
As  tmr  lady  writers  are  mostly  the  prominent  offenders  in  this  respect, 
we  have  all  the  more  confidence  in  c<nnmending  to  their  attention  this 
novel  of  Buth  by  one  of  their  own  sex,  as  an  example  of  what  true  and 
yet  fearless  handling  can  accomplish  with  a  delicate  subject.  Buth 
ffilton  is  drawn  so  beautifully  and  tenderly,  that  we  are  left  no  option 
but  to  admire  her  greatly,  and  unfeignedly  sympathize  with  her ;  but  the 
artist  who  has  given  us  the  portrait  has  not  scrupled  to  put  in  the  shadows 
boldly  when  required.  Pure  in  her  inmost  soul  as  she  is,  Ruth  is  not 
allowed  to  conquer  that  social  ostracism  which  is  the  ban  of  all  who  sin. 
Mrs.  Gaskell  has  drawn  a  good  character  who  has  sinned,  and  even  the 
wretched  being  herself  feels  that  humility  and  obscurity  are  the  only  lot 
in  future  for  her.  There  is  none  of  the  brazen  flaunting  before  the  world 
which  inferior  artists  frequency  assign  to  similar  characters,  and  which 
demonstrates  that  there  is  a  deeper  depth  even  than  the  one  great  sin 
which  they  have  committed.  Wherever  she  went  Ruth  Hilton  was  deeply 
beloved  in  spite  of  herself,  but  in  all  the  stages  of  her  existence  the 
shadow  vms  upon  her.  She  had  been  stricken,  and  drooped  like  the 
flower  withered  by  the  blast.  The  6tory  of  the  poor  dressmaker  is  well 
known.  It  opens  in  a  city  in  the  Eastern  counties.  Ruth  is  working 
those  long  hours  day  by  day  which  are  even  yet  in  some  of  our  fashionable 
quarters  in  London  a  disgrace  to  all  concerned.     There  is  little  light  in 
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her  life;  a  word  of  kindness  from  some  who  are  like  slaTes  with 
herself,  and  a  short  walk  into  the  beantifnl  country  on  a  Snndaj,  and 
that  is  about  all.  By-and-by  the  great  eireumstance  of  life  comes — ahe 
loves ;  and  like  all  women  under  the  influence  of  love,  she  cannot  reason, 
she  can  only  idolize.  The  end  of  it  aU  is  known  ;  the  poor  girl  becomes 
an  outcast,  but  the  betrayer,  as  usual,  goes  on  his  way  safely — ^rich,  and 
not  lacking  the  esteem  of  the  world.  .  He  is  not  altogether  dead  to 
feeling,  howeyer,  till  his  mother  steps  in  and  teaches  him  how  to  become 
a  fiend.  Then  come  the  wanderings  of  Buth,  and  her  reception  into 
that  lilUe  home  in  North  Wales,  where  we  make  the  acquaintance  of  as 
noble  a  hero  as  breathes  in  literature  in  the  person  of  Thurstan  Benson. 
The  book  deserves  to  live  if  for  this  character  alone.  But  there  are 
others  in  whom  the  light  of  the  Divinity  bums  brightly.  Good  Faith 
Benson,  Thurstan's  sister,  is  for  the  moment  sorely  tried,  because  her 
brother,  who  is  a  minister,  jeopardises  his  character  by  taking  into  his 
house  an  outcast,  whose  touch  would  be  considered  contamination  by  the 
world.  Yet  his  pure  and  childlike  nature  conquers  her;  and  search 
where  men  will,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  acts  which  breathe  the  truest 
spirit  of  benevolence  more  than  do  these  of  the  unsophisticated  Welsh 
couple.  The  story  progresses,  till  suddenly  in  the  midst  of  its  burden  of 
sorrow  we  come  upon  a  piece  of  writing  which  might  have  been  penned 
by  Dickens,  and  seems  in  its  way  as  admirable  a  touch  of  comedy  as  need 
be.  It  is  where  Sally,  the  brawny,  buxom  servant  at  Mr.  Benson's,  tells 
the  story  of  her  sweethearts.  She  shall  rehearse  part  of  it  here.  It 
concerns  one  Dixon,  a  Methodist,  who  called  upon  her  unexpectedly  one 
day  while  she  was  cleaning  her  kitchen.  She  squatted  down  to  her  work, 
thhiking,  with  regard  to  the  amorous  Dixon,  <*  I  shall  be  on  my  knees 
all  ready  if  he  puts  up  a  prayer,  for  I  knew  he  was  a  Methodee  by 
bringing  up,  and  had  only  lately  turned  to  master's  way  of  thinking ;  and 
them  Methodees  are  terrible  hands  at  unexpected  prayers  when  one  least 
looks  for  'em."  Dixon's  prayer  was  of  another  kind,  however,  Sally 
loquitur : — 

At  last  he  says,  says  he,  "  Sally^  will  you  oblige  me  with  your  hand  ?  "  So  I 
thought  it  were,  maybe,  Methodee  fashion  to  pray  hand-in-hand  ;  and  Fll  not  deny 
but  I  wished  Fd  washed  it  better  after  blacklcading  the  kitchen  lire.  I  thought  I*d 
better  tell  him  it  were  not  so  clean  as  I  could  wish,  so  says  I,  **  Master  Dixon,  you 
shall  have  it  and  welcome,  if  I  may  just  go  and  wash  'em  first."  '*  But,"  says  he, 
**  my  dear  Sally,  dirty  or  clean,  it's  all  the  same  to  me,  seeing  Vm  only  speaking  in 
a  figuring  way.  What  I'm  asking  on  my  bended  knees  is,  that  you'd  please  to  bo  so 
kind  as  to  be  my  wedded  wife  ;  week  after  next  will  suit  me  if  it's  agreeable  to  yon." 
My  word,  I  were  up  on  my  feet  in  an  instant  t— "  Master  Dixon,  I'm  obleeged  to  yoa 
for  the  compliment,  and  thank  ye  all  the  same,  but  I  think  I'd  prefer  a  single  life." 
.  .  .  Says  he,  "  Think  again,  my  dear  Sally.  I  have  a  four-roomed  house  and  Auni- 
tore  conformable,  and  eighty  pound  a  year.  Ton  may  never  have  such  a  chance 
again."  .  .  .  *'  As  for  that,  neither  yon  nor  I  can  tcU,  Master  Dixon.  You're  not  the 
first  chap  as  Tve  had  down  on  his  knees  afore  me,  axing  me  to  marry  him,  and  maybe 
youll  not  be  the  last.  Anyhow,  I'ye  no  wish  to  change  my  condition  just  now." 
*<  111  wait  till  Ohnstmas,"  mt>j»  he.    <*  I've  a  pig  as  will  be  ready  for  killing  then,  so 
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I  must  get  married  before  that."  Well,  now,  would  70a  belieye  it  f  the  pig  were  a 
temptatioD.  IM  a  receipt  for  coring  hams,  as  Miss  Faith  would  never  let  me  try» 
njing  tha  old  way  were  good  enough.  Howeyer,  I  resisted.  Says  I,  Tcrj  stem,  he- 
caose  I  felt  Fd  been  wavering,  **  Master  Dixon,  once  for  all,  pig  or  no  pig,  I'll  not 
many  700.  And  if  jronMl  take  my  adrice,  you'll  get  up  oH  your  knees.  The  flags 
is  but  damp  as  yet,  and  it  would  be  an  awkward  thing  to  have  rheumatiz  just  before 
winter." 

The  notion  of  matrimony  being  a  temptation  because  it  would  afford 
scope  for  trying  a  new  plan  of  caring  hams,  is  yery  charming,  but  it  is 
eyidently  a  touch  of  nature.  The  character  of  this  servant  altogether  is  a 
Teiy  admirable  piece  of  work  from  the  noyelist*s  point  of  view.  The  least 
shade  of  her  identity  is  never  once  lost  daring  the  whole  of  the  stgrj. 
Borne  of  the  other  characters  are  not  sufficiently  individualized  to  make 
the  entire  book  remarkable  as  a  study  of  human  nature ;  but  the  emo- 
tional element  of  the  novel  is  very  strong.  Before  we  part  with  it,  let  us 
beg  the  reader  to  notice  that  scene  where  Buth  has  an  interview  with  her 
son,  and  for  the  first  time  breaks  to  him  the  news  of  her  humiliation  and 
her  sorrow.  The  most  obdurate  must  be  penetrated  by  its  simple  but 
terrible  pathos.  It  is  almost  unique  for  its  pathetic  force.  ,Who  cannot 
realize  the  grief  of  that  woman's  heart  as  her  relation  culminates  with  the 
passionate  exclamation,  ''  Would  to  God  I  had  died  !  *'  And  then,  turn- 
ing from  herself,  to  give  her  last  thoughts  to  her  son,  she  says — 
''  Bemember  that,  when  the  time  of  trial  comes — and  it  seems  a  hard  and 
cruel  thing  that  you  should  be  called  reproachful  names  by  men,  and  all 
for  what  was  no  fault  of  yours— remember  God's  pity  and  God*s  justice ; 
and  though  my  sin  shall  have  made  you  an  outcast  in  the  world— oh, 
my  child,  my  child  I — remember,  darling  of  my  heart,  it  is  only  your  own 
sin  that  can  make  you  an  outcast  from  God."  Soon  afterwards  the  end 
approaches,  for  the  devoted  being  contracts  a  mortal  malady,  in  nursing 
the  man  who  has  brought  her  misery ;  the  gloom  is  dispelled,  and  she 
passes  away  with  sweet  song.  Thus  out  of  tribulation  the  noblest  ends 
are  wrought. 

The  question  of  the  xmequal  distribution  of  pain  and  pleasure — a 
question  which  has  agitated  every  thinking  mind  at  some  period  of  its 
history  since  Time  began — is  dealt  with  in  Sylvia's  Lovers,  But  to  all 
questioning  and  deep  searching  we  are  left  at  the  close  to  say  with 
Tennyson,  "  Behind  the  veil,  behind  the  veil !  "  The  confession  is  once 
more  forced,  that  none  ever  meet  exactly  with  their  due  share  of  either 
joy  or  sorrow.  The  lots  are  changed,  and  the  deserving  are  very 
frequently  apportioned  the  <<  severer  discipline.*'  Mrs.  Gaskell,  however,  be 
her  beliefe  right  or  wrong,  has  this  advantage,  that  she  is  unwavering  in 
her  inculcation  of  the  highest  principles.  Yet  again  she  almost  overweights 
her  work  with  the  tragic  element.  Look  at  the  life  of  Sylvia  Bobson, 
and  see  what  is  set  against  the  one  great  charm  of  personal  beauty  which 
she  possesses.  Her  heart  is  incessantly  probed  to  its  very  depths  by 
trouble,  and  when  at  last  she  is  represented  as  almost  purified  from  the 
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dross  of  mortality,  it  is  only  by  the  loss  of  all  which  she  had  at  one  period 
imagined  to  be  necessary  for  her  happiness.  Hope  springs  oat  of  the 
deatiii  of  the  lower  pleasures,  the  pleasnres  which  delight,  bat  do  not  really 
toach  the  depth  of  the  soul's  need.  A  remarkable  contrast  is  witnessed 
in  this  respect  between  Mrs.  Gaskell's  treatment  of  the  deepest  moral  and 
spiritual  questions  and  that  of  many  other  writers.  One  would  think,  to 
read  scores  of  works  of  fiction  which  issue  from  the  press,  that  to  eat, 
drink,  and  be  well  clothed  and  housed  were  the  chief  and  almost  only  ends 
of  existence.  We  generally  find,  at  least,  that  material  riches  and  a 
coarse  kind  of  h^piness  are  heaped  upon  the  heroes  and  heroines  who  are 
presented  to  us.  And  thus,  for  the  most  part,  in  being  robbed  of  their 
truth  to  mortal  destiny,  these  lives  present  no  points  of  sympathy  where- 
in we  can  be  at  one.  The  only  result  of  the  novels  themselves  is  to 
please  the  fancy,  and  give  a  spice  of  enjoymMit  to  what  is  by  no  means 
the  higher  part  of  our  nature.  In  Sylvia's  Lovers  Mrs.  Gaskell  has  been 
true  to  humanity  as  it  has  been  brought  before  her.  She  is  perfectly 
just.  Sylvia  is  no  imaginary  portrtdt.  How  vividly  her  life  realizes  the 
anguish  which  rends  the  heart  behind  many  an  exterior  which  seems 
to  be  fair !  Her  character  is  beautiful,  but  it  is  not  perfect-~we  had 
almost  said  it  was  so  beautiful  because  it  was  not  perfect.  The  idea  is 
that  it  is  not  impossible ;  the  touches  of  human  weakness  at  once  make 
Sylvia  a  part  and  parcel  of  that  common  race  to  which  we  all  belong.  She 
is  not  exalted  by  a  fancied  perfection  up  to  a  sphere  into  which  so  many 
heroines  are  translated,  but  which  none  of  the  living  women  ever  attain. 
Philip,  too*  her  husband,  has  had  his  imperfections ;  and  when,  after  far 
joumeyings,  he  returns  home  at  last,  it  is  to  die.  The  two,  in  their  moment 
of  understanding  each  other,  are  separated  by  the  icy  hand  of  Deaths'  To 
the  question,  **  What  hope  of  answer  or  redress  ?  *'  there  is  only,  we  once 
more  remark,  the  answer  of  the  Poet  Laureate. 

We  mentioned  this  story  as  illustrative  of  the  second  stage  of  Mrs, 
Gaskell's  literary  career;  and  for  this  reason,  that  it  indicates  a  superior 
finish  to  many  of  her  previous  novels.  It  is  evident  that  the  author's 
powers  were  maturing.  There  is  a  greater  grasp  not  only  of  character  but 
of  actual  expression,  though,  as  we  have  said,  all  her  writings  are  singular 
fer  their  strength.  Life  on  the  North-eastern  coast  is  delineated  with 
perfect  skill,  the  separate  studies  of  Monkshaven  fishermen  and  others  being 
marked  with  great  verve  and  completeness.  The  story  of  the  press-gang, 
that  institution  flourishing  in  good  King  George's  time,  by  which  his 
Majesty's  subjects  were  liable  to  be  seized  and  carried  away  to  the  wars 
by  main  force,  is  graphically  told,  and  the  horrors  which  attend  it,  if 
history  and  recollection  are  to  be  relied  upon,  are  drawn  without  the 
slightest  exaggeration.  For  touches  of  pathos,  the  account  of  the  sailor's 
funeral,  and  the  proceedings  subsequent  to  the  arrest  of  Sylvia's  fathei", 
Daniel  Bobson,  for  the  atta<^k  on  the  King's  representatives,  leave  nothing 
to  be  desired,  whilst  the  whole  scene  between  the  dying  Philip  and 
Sylvia  is  strikingly  emotional.     Then  there  is  the  disappointment  of 
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HttteTy  who  I0V6B  I^iiEp  Hepborn  irMk  an  mtdiUBity  rarely  wifaiesBed  ia 
woaieDy  -whilst  he,  on  the  contraiy,  is  devoted  heart  and  sotil  to  S;l?ia^ 
whose  aflbeticms  hare  long  been  centired  <hi  the  handsome  Einjraid,  a 
eharaeter  which  is  likewise  finished  in  the  author's  best  s^le. 

'  Another  novel  which  attained  considerable  popularity  at  the  time  of 
its  issao  in  a  serial  fram  was  North  and  South,  It  seems  to  be  more 
oneqnal  in  merit  than  most  of  Mrs.  Gaskell's  stories,  the  latter  part 
espeeiaUy  bearing  some  traces  of  hasty  composition.  The  author  partly 
explains  this  herself  by  stating  that  she  was  obliged  to  conform  to  the 
eonditioiis  imposed  by  the  requirements  of  a  weekly  publication^  and 
likewise  to  confine  the  story  within  certain  advertised  limits*  There  caa 
be  little  doubt  that  under  some  circumstances  this  would  greatly  interfere 
with  a  writer,  who  should  be  perfectly  unchecked,  and  left  to  suspend  or 
resume  work  at  pleasure,  halting  here  and  pushing  ahead  there.  But  if 
any  one  wishes  to  test  Mrs.  Gttskell*s  power  of  drawing  life,  let  him  turn 
to  ttdis  novel  and  study  the  characters  of  Margaret  Hale  and  her  father, 
the  pioor  countiy  clergTman.  Touches  of  infinite  sympathy  reveal  how 
clearly  and  how  completely  the  author  had  apprehended  her  dramatUper- 
909ut.  Margaret  is  one  of  the  most  charming  personages  in  fiction,  and  when 
she  wtui  oanied  off  by  Mr.  Thornton,  the  mill-owner  and  manufiMtuier, 
we  were  not  quite  satisfied.  A  feeling  of  disappointment  affected  us; 
we  did  not  think  him  good  enough — uid  yet  he  is  anything  but  a  con- 
temptible character,  only  we  wanted  goods  marked  ^*  extra-superfine  *'  in 
this  ease.  The  stmry  is  less  sad  than  the  previous  ones,  though  there  are 
sevwal  occasions  on  ^ch  the  heart-strings  are  touched.  Poor  Bessy 
Higgins  and  her  dying  conversations  with  Margaret  form  a  melancholy 
narrative.  The  mills  at  Milton  had  been  too  much  for  her.  She  had 
iroAed  in  a  carding^room  and  contracted  consumption  there  by  taking  in 
upon  her  lungs  the  **  uff,"  or  fine  white  bits,  as  they  flew  off  the 
cotton  in  process  of  carding.  As  Bessy  said,  and  we  will  note  the 
"  humanity  "  prevalent  at  that  period  in  the  North,  <<  There's  many  a 
one  as  works  in  a  oarding-room  that  falls  into  a  waste  (consumption), 
coughing  and  spitting  blood,  because  they're  just  poisoned  by  the  fluff. 
Some  folk  have  a  great  wheel  at  one  end  o'  their  carding-rooms  to  make  a 
draught,  and  carry  off  the  dust ;  but  that  wheel  costs  a  deal  o'  motiey — 
five  or  six  hundred  pounds,  maybe,  and  brings  in  no  profit — so  it's  but  a 
&W  o'  the  masters  as  will  put  'em  up."  And  so  the  poor  factory  hands 
went  on  dying.  Some  of  these  iniquities  have  been  altered  since. 
Margaret  Hale  gave  her  Kfe  to  Mr.  Thornton,  and  from  the  conversations 
she  had  frequently  with  him  before  that  event,  one  can  see  that  she  was 
to  have  a  mighty  influence  upon  her  husband  for  good  in  the  matter  of 
the  treatment  of  his  workpeople.  She  is  cast  in  a  truly  heroic  mould ; 
sweetness,  without  too  much  sentimentality;  strength,  without  losing 
any  of  her  femininity,  being  her  prominent  characteristics.  It  is  such 
women  as  she  who  make  the  race  great ;  their  influence,  while  apparently 
of  the  gentlest,  is  yet  of  the  most  permanent  kind.    They  make  pkste  the 
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wHb  of  those  who  are  brought  into  oontaet  with  them,  just  as  the  8iui*fl 
beams  operate  undemonstratiTely  apon  nature.  Yet  she  eonld  exhibit  a 
rapidity  of  aetion  when  necessary — as  on  the  ooeasion  when  Mr.  Thornton 
was  in  danger  from  his  exasperated  woikpeopie,  and  the  brave  girl  flung 
her  arms  round  him  to  shield  him  from  their  wrath,  at  the  risk  of  her 
own  ]ih.  Thornton  himself,  though  doubtless  well  drawn,  does  not  arouse 
any  special  admiration  on  our  part,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  his 
wendL-minded  mother.  The  mill-owner  was  too  cold  and  self-sustained  to 
be  worthy  of  the  love  of  such  a  wonum  as  Margaret,  though  probably  she 
was  able  to  see  beneath  the  exterior,  and  recognize  the  rugged  worth  that 
was  dormant  there,  and  afterwards  deyebped.  The  love  scene  with 
which  the  book  closes  is  natural  and  admirable,  rather  a  rarity  in  novels, 
for  there  are  few  of  such  scenes  which  do  not  strike  one  on  reading  them 
as  strained  and  unnatural.  The  thought  crossed  the  two  together  that 
their  choice  would  be  disapproved  by  both  their  parents,  neither  of  whom 
could  understand  the  other's  child.  Margaret  wonders  what  her  Aunt 
Shaw  will  say  when  she  learns  of  her  engagement.  ''  I  can  guess,"  said 
Thornton;  <<her  first  exclamation  will  be,  <Thatmant'"  <<Hushl  " 
said  Margaret,  '<  or  I  shall  try  and  show  you  your  mother's  indignant 
tones,  as  she  says,  '  That  woman  t ' "  It  is  impossible,  however,  to 
dwell  longer  on  this  delightful  story,  and  there  is  probably  no  reas<m  to 
elucidate  it,  as  it  is  doubtless  perfectly  well  known  to  most  readers  of 
fiction. 

There  only  remains  now  one  work  of  this  gifted  and  lamented  author 
upon  which  to  offer  some  observations.  And  this  is  in  all  respects  the 
eompletest  as  a  work  of  fiction  (as  it  is  the  best)  which  has  proceeded  frtnn 
her  pen.  Wites  and  Daughters  exhibits  the  rich  genius  of  Mrs.  Gaskell 
in  its  last  stage,  when  perfection  had  been  attained,  or  at  least  a  perfec- 
tion as  near  as  can  be  pointed  to  in  any  author.  Unfinished  as  she  left 
it,  it  still  remains  for  us  the  best  of  all  her  novels,  and  one  which  can  be 
recommended  to  all  of  her  order  as  a  Bpt^cimen  of  purity,  strength,  and 
sweetness.  It  has  not  the  quicksilver  vivacity  of  Dickens,  the  poetic 
glow  of  Bulwer,  or  the  wonderful  dissection  and  penetration  of  Thackeray ; 
but,  in  addition  to  a  moderate  development  of  the  qualities  for  which  these 
masters  were  famous,  there  is  a  radiating  human  affection  beaming 
through  all  its  pages.  We  are  robbed  of  one  scene,  which  in  the  hands 
of  the  author  would  have  been  inimitable,  viz.  the  confession  of  Roger 
Hamley^s  love  to  MoUy  after  his  return,  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
confession  would  have  been  received  by  that  charming  heroine.  There 
was  much  to  tell  in  one  chapter,  we  are  informed,  had  the  author  but 
lived  to  tell  it.  The  two  persons  who  have  aU  along  been  favourites  with 
the  reader  are  of  course  to  be  married ;  and  one  little  anecdote  which 
Mrs.  Gbskell  intended  to  relate  of  Cynthia  Klrkpatrick  is  very  character- 
istic. After  her  brother-in-law  had  become  a  celebrated  traveller,  his 
name  was  mentioned  in  certain  circles  which  Cynthia  frequented,  with 
surprise,  as  being  connected  with   her  family :    but  it  had  never  oc- 
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etttred  to  her  to  mention  the  little  &et.  The  reticence  of  same  people 
18  almoBt  as  remarkable  a  phenomenon  as  the  silence  of  others.  We  think 
that,  had  Mrs.  Gaskell  Hyed,  she  wonld  haye  given  to  the  world  a  series 
of  novels  scarcely  inferior  to  any  which  we  have  received  from  our  best 
known  writers  of  fiction.  Wivgs  and  Daughters  abundantly  proves  this. 
Begarded  either  as  a  piece  of  writing,  or  as  a  reproduction  of  character,  it 
will  stand  a  severe  scnitiny.  The  only  possible  £Etalt  which  might 
have  a  basis  or  foundation  in  fact  is,  that  the  style  is  never  strong  to 
overwhelming.  It  does  not  crush  one  by  its  force.  The  book  is  told 
rather  with  quietness  than  demonstration  of  power ;  but  when  the  pathos 
comes  it  is  natural  and  unstrained.  It  reflects  the  purity  of  the 
author's  own  mind :  we  see  her  lifted  away  from  the  grosser  pursuits  of 
earth,  and  beckoning  those  for  whom  she  is  writing  to  come  away  also 
into  the  purer  air.  Of  course  we  do  not  escape  the  narration  of  trouble, 
misunderstanding,  and  regret ;  that  would  be  for  the  writer  to  miss  the 
highest  part  of  her  vocation,  which  is  to  teach  through  the  ordinary 
media  of  all  novelists.  The  plot  of  this  book  is  of  the  most  meagre  de- 
scription ;  it  makes  no  demand  on  our  faculties  of  wonder ;  it  touches  at 
times  the  springs  of  humour,  and  passes  away  again  to  call  into  action 
those  of  emotion.  The  simplest  of  human  lives,  with  the  most  ordinary 
and  peaceful  of  careers,  in  the  nugority  of  cases,  are  the  groundwork  of 
the  namtive.  But  now  see  what  the  author  has  made  of  her  materials. 
Yniere  shall  we  find  characters  more  carefully  drawn  than  those  of  the 
two  brothers  Osbome  and  Roger  Hamley,  and  Cynthia  Eirkpatrick  ?  In 
her  way,  the  last-named  is  equal  to  Maggie  Tulliver.  It  is  perfect  in 
finish — there  is  nothing  to  be  desired,  and  no  flaw  to  be  found  in  the 
delineation.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Osbome  Hamley,  a  most  difficult 
.  character  to  draw,  and  one  which  requires  the  negative  power  of  repres- 
sion in  an  author  as  well  as  the  positive  power  of  protrusion.  We  see 
less  of  this  personage  than  of  any  other  through  the  novel,  and  yet,  on 
closing  it,  the  figure  of  Osbome  Hamley  is  one  of  the  most  abiding  impres- 
sions left  upon  the  memory.  But  a  A^w  touches  here  and  there  have 
given  us  an  insight  into  the  mind  of  the  Squire's  heir,  and  the  fuller 
details  we  obtain  of  hb  brother  do  not  suffice  to  hide  him  from  the  view. 
The  same  remark  also  applies  to  Cynthia.  Although  early  impregnated 
with  a  feeling  for  her  half  pity,  half  abhorrence,  there  is  no  person  whose 
fortunes  kindle  the  kind  of  interest  we  feel  in  her  to  such  a  pitch,  or  in 
whose  development  and  final  goal  we  feel  more  concemed.  At  the 
moment  she  arrives  at  Mr.  Gibson's  from  France  we  discover  her  dis- 
position, and  the  full  manifestation  is  only  a  question  of  time.  The  few 
glimpses  of  aristocratic  life  obtained  are  also  trae,  and  the  aristocrats 
themselves  are  human  beings,  and  not  mere  eccentricities  or  monstrosities, 
as  is  too  often  the  case  with  sketches  and  portraits  of  beings  of  the  upper 
classes.  The  amusing  element  in  the  story  is  supplied  mostly  through 
the  aid  of  Mrs.  Eirkpatrick  (afterwards  Gibson),  whose  character,  how- 
ever, is  more  contemptible  than  humorous  in  itself.    Still,  it  is  often 
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individuals  of  this  description  who  arc  provocaiiye  of  considerable  mirfli 
in  others.  Her  determined  angling  for  Mr.  Gibson  aa  her  second  hus- 
band causes  some  amusement,  not  unmingled  with  a  disgust  akin  t<>  that 
the  unfortunate  man  himself  must  have  felt  when  he  discovered  that  he 
had  requested  a  scheming  widow  to  become  his  wife,  and  that  the  chances 
of  the  union  had  been  patronizingly  discussed  beforehand  by  Lord  and 
Lady  Cumnor.  But  it  is  a  relief  to  get  away  from  these  people  into  the 
company  of  Molly,  Mr.  Gibson's  daughter,  and  a  most  bewitching  heroine, 
though  withal  as  sensible  and  staid  a  young  lady  as  any  whose  acquaint- 
ance we  make  in  our  rambles  through  novels.  For  a  time  it  ^eems  lis 
though  misfortune  and  scheming  were  in  combination  to  keep  her  out  of 
the  only  position  we  can  conceive  possible  for  her — that  of  Roger  Ham- 
ley's  wife,  blindly  and  stupidly,  perhaps,  this  youth  is  attracted  by  the 
superior  brilliancy  of  Cynthia,  and  the  exposed  surface  of  her  character. 
He  never  troubles  himself  to  ask  whether  there  is  anythiug  really  worU^ 
beneath  the  showy  exterior,  and  it  is  when  adversity  alone  demonstrates 
as  usual  the  true  metal  of  the  real  heroine  that  he  awakes  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  vast  superiority  of  Molly  over  her  attractive  sister.  It  Is 
only  when  trouble  falls  upon  others  that  she  appears  to  the  best  advantage. 
Then  her  woman's  nature  exhibits  itself,  and  she  pours  forth  the  stream 
of  long  pent-up  tenderness.  Stay — one  person  had  all  along  knbwn  her 
heart — Mr.  Gibson  could  testify  that  it  was  as  free  of  guile  as  it  ^as  eager 
to  do  good  for  others.  Of  all  characters  which  seem  to  bear  iipon  them 
the  stamp  of  earthly  perfection,  this  is  one  of  the  best,  tt  seems  to 
need  no  purifying,  for  there  is  no  period  when  it  appears  to  be  mingled 
with  dross.    It  is  the  veritable  gold  of  human  nature. 

In  her  Life  of  Charlotte  Bronte — which,  by-the-bye,  is  another  specimen 
of  Mrs.  Gaskell's  excellent  English,  as  well  as  a  tribute  to  her  sympa- 
thetic heart — she  quotes  some  sentences  which  seem  peculiarly  applicable 
to  herself  and  her  novels.  One  who  knew  Charlotte  Bronte  intimately 
said  of  her—**  She  thought  much  of  her  duty,  and  had  loftier  and  clearer 
notions  of  it  than  most  people,  and  held  fast  to  them  with  more  success. 
It  was  done,  it  seems  to  me,  with  much  more  difficulty  than  people  haye 
of  stronger  nerves  and  better  fortunes.  All  her  life  was  but  labour  and 
pain ;  and  she  never  threw  down  the  burden  for  the  sake  of  present 
pleasure.  I  don't  know  what  use  you  can  make  of  aU  I  have  said.  I 
have  written  it  with  the  strong  desire  to  obtain  appreciation  for  her. 
Yet,  what  does  it  matter  ?  She  herself  appealed  to  the  world's  judgment 
for  her  use  of  some  of  the  faculties  she  had — ^not  the  best — ^but  still  the 
only  ones  she  could  turn  to  strangers'  benefit.  They  heartily,  greedily, 
ei:\joyed  the  fruits  of  her  labours,  and  then  found  out  she  was  much  to  be 
blamed  for  possessing  such  faculties.  Why  ask  for  a  judgment  on  her 
from  such  a  world  ?  "  While  it  is  quite  true  that  these  words  taken 
literally  have  not  such  a  direct  reference  to  Mrs.  Gaskell  as  they  have  to 
her  much  misrepresented  and  maligned  friend,  yet  the  spfrit  of  them  is 
80  apropos  to  her  own — ^that  in  which  her  work  was  ^ways  undertaken — 
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thsiwehAYe  Yeniored  to  quote  them.  Always  perfectly  conecieatioiis, 
her  first  aim  in  the  prodnction  of  her  novels  was  to  he  true  to  hersdf, 
and  to  the  society  which  she  professed  to  depict.  There  is,  perhc^s,  less 
of  absolate  exaggeration  in  the  characters  she  has  drawn  than  in  the  works  of 
most  aaHiors  of  fiction.  The  person  who  stands  clearest  in  this  respect  com- 
pared with  others  is  the  anthor  of  The  Newcotnes,  whom  she  and  her  friend, 
the  writer  of  Jaiie  Eyre,  concnired  in  regarding  as  the  master-spirit  of 
fietion.  Those  who  study  her  intimately  will  easily  condone  the  few  unimpor- 
tant firalts  she  may  possess  in  consideration  of  the  many  and  great  merits 
which  completely  overshadow  them.  It  is  impossible  to  read  any  author 
without  some  degree  of  difference  arising  between  our  own  mind  and  his. 
If  we  agree  with  his  method  we  despise  his  power  to  draw  character ;  or, 
if  we  are  enchanted  with  his  power  of  individuality,  we  are,  perchance, 
annoyed  by  his  defective  finish.  In  Mrs.  Gaskeirs  case  we  shall  find  a 
laige  call  upon  our  admiration  in  both  respects. 

The  taunt  was  once  thrown  out  against  the  novelist  of  Haworth,  that 
ihe  was  an  excellent  artist  as  far  as  concerned  the  depicting  of  '^  gover- 
nesses," a  class  of  beings  with  whom  she  was  supposed  to  be  most  in 
uniscm,  as  she  was  intimately  acquainted  with  their  position  and  trials, 
fte.  The  taunt,  however,  has  now  completely  lost  its  force,  and  the 
ganins  which  conceived  Shirley  aad  Jane  Eyre  has  been  almost  universally 
acknowledged,  certainly  in  every  quarter  where  her  work  has  been  fairfy 
read  and  tested  by  all  who  are  capable  of  forming  an  intelligent  opinion 
ilwieupcm.  We  can  well  afford,  therefore,  to  leave  the  charge  that  Mrs. 
Gaskell  is  a  tolerable  artist  so  far  as  local  colour  is  concerned,  to  work 
itodf  out,  as  it  most  assuredly  will.  What  novelist  is  not  a  local  artist 
in  one  sense  ?  Whether  he  depicts  life  as  he  sees  it  in  Whitechap^  or 
in  Manchester,  his  colouring  must  be  local ;  the  question  is,  is  it  truie  ? 
Landseer  was  a  great  artist,  though  his  vocation,  his  sp'cialite,  was  of  the 
narrowest  description.  Yet  where  are  the  pictures  besides  his  own, 
wbidi  represent  dogs  with  brains,  and  thus  reproduce  them  with  the 
fidelity  of  nature  ?  The  question  is  not  so  much  to  consider,  in  speaking 
of  the  novelist,  whether  he  gives  us  all  classes  of  life,  as  is  he  exact  in 
those  particular  instances  which  he  professes  to  delineate  ?  The  humblest 
animal,  fiiithfully  represented,  is  a  better  work  of  art  than  any  caricature 
of  humanity.  This  principle,  which  is  indubitable,  is  fast  becoming  more 
generally  recognized,  though  in  the  matter  of  the  novel  it  has  been  some- 
iriiat  slow  of  acceptation.  Let  it  be  strictly  applied  to  Mrs.  Gaskell's 
writingB,  and  we  fearlessly  assert  that  the  result  will  be  in  placing  her  in 
a  very  high  position  amongst  our  writers  of  fiction.  She  neter  cared  to 
pander  to  popularity  by  the  production  of  stories  which  it  is  considered 
are  eminently  fitted  to  adorn  ^e  numerous  libraries.  She  wrote  first  for 
the  sake  of  truth,  and  secondly  for  posterity.  The  first  object  has  been, 
it  k  gmerally  conceded,  strictly  accomplished  ;  the  second  we  can  well 
aiEord  to  leave  in  the  hands  of  those  to  whom  she  appealed. 

ilnallyy  in  stating  the  qualities  for  which,  as  a  novelist,  Mrs.  Oaskell 
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is  most  conspicaous,  we  should' ennmeraie  them  in  the  fullowiDg  order  :'-^ 
indiyidnality,  force,  trathfalneBS,  and  purity.  As  regards  ibo  first-named 
quality  no  one  would  be  inclined  to  dispute  her  possession  of  it  after 
reading  Manj  Barton,  Ruth,  or  Wive$  and  Daughters.  The  power  of 
detaching  a  human  unit,  with  all  its  special  thoughts,  griefs,  hopes,  and 
fears,  from  the  rest  of  its  kind,  is  in  full  force  in  all  the  works  we  have 
named.  Indeed,  there  is  scarcely  any  contemporary  author  ^ho  la") 
excelled  h^  in  this  respect.  But  upon  that  quality,  and  also  upon  her 
force  or  power,  we  have  sufficiently  enlargei  already.  Conceining  the 
truthfulness  of  Mrs.  Gaskell  there  is  room  for  genuine  approval.  Into 
whatever  sphere  of  life  she  conveys  her  readers,  they  are  conscious 
that  there  is  no  exaggeration,  no  undue  exaltation  of  this  person,  and  no 
undue  depression  of  the  other.  Upon  this  estimable  quality  we  should 
be  inclined  to  build  most  fearlessly  for  her  assurance  of  immortalitj. 
Yet  while  there  is  no  quality  which  should  singly  so  well  ensure  it,  if  any 
work  is  to  live  and  have  a  constant  impression  upon  successive  generations 
it  must  be  combined  with  qualities  which  may  seem  humbler,  but  which 
in  reality  have  more  vitality  in  them  from  the  fact  that  however  the 
world  changes  their  special  power  remains  the  same.  Let  Mrs.  Gaskell's 
novels  be  lead  after  the  lapse  of  a  hundred  years,  and  one  feels  that  the 
verdict  delivered  then  would  be  that  they  were  penned  by  the  hand  of  a 
true  observer — one  who  not  only  studied  human  nature  with  a  desire, 
but  a  capacity,  to  comprehend  it.  This  is  one  of  the  great  motive  powers 
which  will  ever  keep  the  name  of  the  author  (jreen  in  the  public  remem- 
brance. The  other  principal  quality  to  assist  this  consummation  is  purity. 
We  were  struck  in  reading  her  various  volumes  with  this  fact — that  there 
is  really  less  in  them  than  there  is  in  most  other  authors  which  she  herself 
could  wish  to  be  altered.  In  fact,  there  is  no  purer  author  in  modem 
times.  And  what  has  she  lost  by  being  pure  ?  Has  she  failed  to  give  a 
fair  representation  of  any  class  of  human  beings  whom  she  professes  to 
depict  ?  Not  one  ;  and  her  work  stands  now  as  an  excellent  model  for 
those  who  would  avoid  the  tendencies  of  tho  sensuous  school,  and  would 
seek  another  basis  upon  which  to  acquire  a  reputation  which  should 
have  some  chances  of  durability.  The  author  of  Wives  and  Daughters 
will  never  cease  to  hold  a  high  place  in  our  regard.  Could  she  do  so  we 
should  despair  for  the  future  of  fiction  in  England.  Hers  was  one  of 
those  spirits  which  led  the  way  to  a  purer  day.  Tho  darkness  out  of 
which  she  assisted  to  bring  us  with  her  healthful  work  is  passing  away ; 
and  it  is  well  to  remember,  in  the  splendour  of  a  superior  light,  our 
indebtedness  to  those  luminaries — conspicuous  amongst  whom  is  the  writer 
whose  works  have  been  passed  in  review — who  first  lifted  the  veil  of 
the  Cimmerian  darkness  which  at  one  period  threatened  to  envelop  our 
imaginative  literature. 

G.  B.  S. 
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Thcbs  is  always  BOinetliing  repulsive  abont  the  analysis  of  mean  forms  of 
crime.  Great  sms  have,  at  all  events,  an  intellectaal  interest,  and  a  study 
of  the  causes  which  lead  men  to  the  commission  of  them  may  be  as  at- 
tractive as  a  tragedy.  If  the  subject  of  the  present  essay  were  of  this 
number,  there  would  be  no  need  to  apologise  for  beginning  it  with  an  enu- 
meration of  the  shapes  which  it  takes  or  of  the  causes  to  which  it  is  attri- 
butable. Cruelty,  whether  to  men  or  animals,  has  no  similar  charm.  If 
Othello  had  stuck  pins  into  Desdemona  instead  of  killing  her,  even  Shako- 
ppeare  could  hardly  have  made  the  theme  a  fit  one  for  the  dramatist's 
purpose,  and  it  is  only  the  knowledge  that  the  cruel  intention  b  assumed, 
not  real,  that  makes  lite  Taming  of  the  Shrew  endurable.  The  one 
ground  that  justifies  an  analysis  of  cruelty  to  animals  is  that  it  may  help 
us  to  repress  it  more  etfectually.  Before  coming  to  this,  however,  it  may 
be  well  to  consider  the  grounds  on  which  repression  is  justifiable.  There 
is  often  ah  obvious  uncertainty  upon  this  point  in  the  minds  of  the  magis- 
trates who  have  to  administer  the  law.  They  know  that  certain  forms  of 
cruelty  are  forbidden  by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  they  have  usually,  though 
not  invariably,  sufficient  respect  for  this  authority  not  to  dismiss  a  case  in 
which  the  cruelty  has  been  unmistakeably  proved.  But  their  unwillingness 
to  apply  the  law  to  analogous,  or  even  to  cognate,  cases  shows  that  they 
are  acting  on  precedent  rather  than  on  principle,  and  that  in  their  hearts 
they  think  the  Act  a  mistake.  Happily,  the  continued  application  of  tiiie 
law  must  in  time  have  an  educating  influence  even  on  magistrates,  and  so 
kmg  as  cruelty  to  animals  is  forbidden  it  is  a  matter  of  secondary  moment 
on  what  theory  it  is  forbidden.  For  example,  the  argument  that  cruelty 
to  animals  leads  to  cruelty  to  men,  though  not  the  ground  on  which  we 
Hhould  be  most  disposed  to  rest  the  case,  is  perfectly  valid  so  far  as  it  goes. 
The  training  which  allows  men  to  find  pleasure  in  watching  the  suffering 
of  animals,  or  at  all  events  to  ill-treat  them  without  any  thought  of  the 
pain  which  they  inflict,  is  not  calculated  to  make  them  keenly  alive  to  the 
pain  which  they  inflict  upon  one  another.  The  Italian  peasant  who  showers 
Mows  upon  his  jHTOstrate  horse  hds  a  knife  ready  for  any  one  who  ventures 
to  remcmstrate  with  him.  In  England  the  passage  from  cruelty  to  assas- 
sination is  not  quite  so  short,  but  the  records  of  the  police  courts  show  that 
even  here  there  is  too  much  similarity  between  the  treatment  of  animals 
and  the  treatment  of  women  and  children.  Free  indulgence  in  the  abuse 
of  dumb  helplessness  is  not  calculated  to  quicken  sensibility  towards  help- 
lessneas  which  is  often  all  the  more  irritating  because  it  is  not  dumb. 
Agiiui  a  large  part  of  the  police  regulations  under  which  we  live  are  firamed 
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for  the  express  purpose  of  saving  ns  from  needless  annoyance,  and  to 
humane  persons  there  can  be  no  greater  annoyance  than  to  see  animals 
ill-treated.  The  worst  thing  abont  the  snowstorm  which  annually  puts  the 
administration  of  London  out  of  gear  for  a  week  is  the  avoidable  and  un- 
avoidable suffering  which  horses  undergo  in  consequence  of  it.  It  is  not 
pleasant  to  have  to  walk  up  to  your  ankles  in  half-frozen  brown  mud,  and 
to  reflect  how  easily  it  might  have  been  swept  off  the  pavement,  but  it  is 
worse  to  see  an  overloaded  horse  quivering  under  the  carter's  whip 
in  sheer  inability  to  overcome  the  combination  of  slippery  streets  and 
clogged  wheels.  In  London  in  such  a  case  as  this  there  is  the  possibility, 
at  all  events,  of  finding  a  policeman ;  but  in  the  country  the  spectator, 
unless  he  were  possessed  of  exceptional  physical  strength,  would 
be  obliged,  in  the  absence  of  a  law,  to  content  himself  with  un- 
availing remonstrances  or  equally  unavailing  threats.  We  have  just 
as  much  right  to  ask  the  Government  to  protect  us  from  spectacles  of 
cruelty  as  we  have  to  nlake  a  similar  request  in  respect  of  violations  of 
decency.  If  it  is  admitted  that  nothing  should  be  permitted  in  public 
which  can  offend  a  reasonably  modest  woman,  there  is  folly  as  much  ground 
for  prohibiting  anything  that  can  offimd  a  reasonably  humane  man.  Nor 
is  it  only  that  cruelty  gives  pain  to  those  who  witness  it ;  it  has  the  forther 
demerit  of  depriving  those  who  practise  it  of  a  greal  deal  of  intelligent 
pleasure.  A  humane  people  will  ordinarily  be  fond  of  animals ;  and  con- 
sidering how  universal  the  possession  of  animals  is,  and  how  many  are  the 
occupations  which  bring  men  into  contact  with  animals,  anything  which 
makes  the  love  of  them  general  tends  by  a  direct  and  natural  pro- 
cess to  add  to  the  happiness  of  those  who  have  them  or  are  concerned 
with  them.  If  it  is  an  argument  in  favour  of  popular  education  Uiat,  by 
enabling  men  to  read,  it  gives  them  the  means  of  obtaining  a  great  deal  of 
ei^oyment  frt>m  which  they  would  otherwise  be  shut  out>  the  same  reason- 
ing will  apply  to  anything  which  teaches  men  not  to  deprive  themselves  of 
the  ei^joyment  which  is  derived  from  association  with  animals.  There  la 
not  so  much  happiness  in  the  world  that  any  means  of  increasing  the 
amount  can  be  allowed  to  go  unimproved. 

The  best  ground,  however,  on  which  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to 
animals  can  be  rested  is  that  stated  by  Mill  in  his  Principles  of  Political 
Economy.  **  The  reasons,"  he  says,  **  for  legal  intervention  in  fovoor 
of  children  apply  not  less  strongly  to  the  case  of  those  unfortunate  slaves 
and  victims  of  the  most  brutal  part  of  mankind — ^the  lower  animals.  It 
is  by  the  grossest  misunderstanding  of  the  principles  of  liberty  that  the 
infliction  of  exemplary  punishment  on  ruffianism  practised  towards  these 
defencdess  creatures  has  been  treated  as  a  meddling  by  government  with 
things  beyond  its  province;  an  interference  with  domestic  life*  The 
domestic  life  of  domestic  tyrants  is  one  of  the  things  which  it  is  the  most 
imperative  <m  the  law  to  interfere  with.  What  it  would  be  the  dufy  of  a 
human  being  possessed  of  the  requisite  physical  strength,  to  prevent  by 
f<Mfce  if  attenq^ted  in  his  presence,  it  cannot  b^  leea  incambeni  w 
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Bpcletf  genendly  to  repress.  Tlie  existing  laws  of  England  on  Che  sabject 
are  chiefly  defeetire  in  the  trifling,  often  almost  normal,  maxinram  to 
ifiSch  ike  penaltj,  even  in  the  worse  cases,  is  limited."  The  truth 
is,  that  ^6  brxrden  of  proof  does  not  rest  with  those  who  defend  the 
fatw,  bnt  wfth  those  who  impugn  it.  Primd  faeUf  it  is  the  business 
of  goTemments  to  prerent^  the  infliction  of  needless  pain  within  'Bie 
fimits  of  ^eir  jnrisdiction,  and  they  who  assert  their  right  to  inflict  it 
on  the  lower  tmimate  are  boond  to'  adduce  reasons  why  they  shonld  be 
tdben  ont  of  tiie  category  of  protected  beings.  It  is  not  enotkgh  to  say 
flbtt  Siey  haT6  no  souls,  or  that  they  are  not  Christians.  If  this  aiigmnent 
his  any  meaning,  it  mndtimply  &at  only  those  who  deserve  to  five  hap- 
pSy  in  ;a4htnre  life  hate  any  claim  upon  the  State  in  this  hh — a  h^hly 
Amgennursrj^mnent  for  us  aH  in  a  sceptical  age,  and  for  brutal  aUd  cruel 
pinrsons  in  any  ago.  The  question  is  not  whether  ^TiiTn^fa  understand 
that  they  are^iiTenng,  or  whether  their  sufferings  are  soothed  by  religious 
hopes,  but  wheilier  they  feel  suffering.  If  they  do,  no  defence  can  be 
eonttructed  for  ihe  msm  who  makes  them  undergo  suffering  causelessfy 
whn^  nught  not  be  extended  to  some  classes  of  human  beings.  The 
Spaniard  who  -pleased  himself  with  &e  spectacle  of  a  Jew  or  a  Moor 
Imraing  at  the  stake  might,  and  probably  did,  say,  ^  They  are  not 
Cfarbtians.''  The  planter  who  occasionally  flogged  a  negro  to  death 
would  rar<dy  admit  ihat  his  victim  had  a  soul.  If  animals  do  not  share 
tte  reasoning  fecuUies  of  men,  they  share  their  sensitinrd  faculties  ;1  and 
where  cruelty  is  concerned^  it  is  more  to  the  purpose  to  say  that  ihe 
soflertf  feels,  tiian  that  he  thinks.  It  will  be  a  bad  day  fori>ur  human 
dependants  if  we  ever  allow  ourselves  to  be  reasoned  out  of  prolecfiflg 
Mir  animal  dependants. 

In  what  follows,  therefore,  it  will  be  taken  for  granted  that  crudty  to 
animals  is  an  offence  which  deserves  no  sympathy.  The  only  point  which 
win  be  held  to  admit  of  ai^ument  is,  whether  particular  modes  of  treating 
animals  comes  under  the  head  of  cruelty.  If  they  do,  they  will  usually 
be  found  to  fall  into  one  of  three  classes  —  cruelty  to  animals  em- 
ployed for  use ;  cruelty  to  animals  employed  for  pleasure  t  cruelty  to 
animals  employed  for  scientifle  purposes.  The  two  chief  uses  to  which 
animals  are  put  are  draught  and  food.  Cruelty  to  animals  employed  for 
dnraghi  is  inflicted  either  by  using  tibem  when  in  an  unfit  state,  or  by 
iH-treating  them  when  in  use.  The  positive  ill  treatment  of  animals 
onght  to  be  punished  in  eveiy  case ;  but  as  regards  the  employment 
of  them  in  an  unfit  condition,  it  is  necessary  to  take  into  account 
tile  circumstances  of  the  person  who  employs  them.  It  often  happens 
(bat  thid  owner  of  a  lame  or  worn-out  horse  is  quite  rich  enough 
to  replace  it,  and  abstains  from  doing  so  either  from  carelessness 
or  from  calculation.  So  long  as  his  work  gets  done  he  does  not  trouUe 
himself  about  ihe  suffering  caused  to  the  animal ;  or  he  may  even  buy 
worthless  horses  of  set  purpose  because  he  reckons  that,  by  disregarding 
all  eoDttdesationi  of  humanity,  he  gets  his  work  done  more  cheafdy. 
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WhereVeTi  therefore,  a  man  in  a  £Eur  way  of  bnsiness  ib  found  sending  Out 
horses  that  are  either  too  weak  or  too  lame  to  do  any  work,  or  to  do  the 
heavy  work  assigned  to  them,  a  ease  of  inexcusable  cmelty  is  at  onoe 
established.  The  master  is  responsible,  not  only  for  the  cmelty  displayed 
in  working  the  horse  at  all,  but  for  the  secondary  cmelty  which  his  senrants 
are  in  a  measure  forced  to  commit  in  consequence.  It  is  very  probable 
that  this  latter  cmelty  is  really  useless  for  its  own  purpose,  and  that  no 
amount  of  ill-usage  will  get  any  more  work  out  of  the  animal  than  it  is 
willing  to  do  without  ill-usage.  But  unless  the  seryant  is  an  unusually 
humane  man,  he  is  not  likely  to  realise  this.  There  are  some  driyers,  no 
doubt,  who  would  ill-treat  their  horses  under  any  circumstances,  but  it  may 
be  assumed  that  the  majority  are  led  to  do  so  in  the  first  instance  by  more 
being  demanded  of  them  than  it  is  possible  for  them  to  perform  with  such 
animals  as  those  of  which  they  have  the  charge.  It  is  necessary  that  any 
instance  of  ill-usage  under  these  circumstances  should  be  punished,  but  it 
should  never  be  punished  without  equal  or  greater  punishment  being 
meted  out  to  the  zoaster  who  has  tempted  his  servant  to  cruelty  by 
making  it  apparently  impossible  for  him  to  obey  orders  without  resorting 
to  it. .  There  is  another  class  of  cases,  however,  in  which  the  owner,  who 
will  then  be  usually  the  driver  also,  is  a  very  poor  man.  His  horse,  no 
doubt,  has  long  got  beyond  the  stage  in  which  it  can  work  without  pain,  but 
then  its  master  may  have  long  got  beyond  that  stage  in  his  own  person. 
As  you  pass  the  pair  in  the  street,  you  notice  that  the  horse  looks  hardly  fit 
for  anything  but  the  knacker*s  yard ;  but  a  second  look  shows  you  that, 
if  Western  civilisation  recognised  euthanasia  as  a  proper  ending  for  wom- 
out  human  beings,  the  owner  would  speedily  follow  his  horse.  Under 
such  circxmistanees,  the  employment  of  wom-out  animals  seems  to  be  only 
a  part  of  the  universal  curse.  So  long  as  there  is  poverty  and  su&ring 
among  men  there  will  be  poverty  and  suffering  among  the  animals 
belonging  to  them.  Thousands  have  to  work  when  their  bones  are  racked 
by  rheumatism,  or  stiffened  jby  age,  or  weakened  by  hunger,  and  we  cannot 
claim  for  the  poor  man*s  horse  a  better  lot  than  has  been  apportioned  to  his 
master.  There  is  a  limit  of  course  to  the  application  of  this  plea,  because 
no  degree  of  poverty  can  excuse  working  an  animal  in  a  state  in  which 
every  movement  is  a  cause  of  acute  pain,  and  the  plea  is  wholly  irrelevant 
in  cases  of  ill-usage.  Community  of  suffering  ought  rather  to  produce  a 
fellow-feeling  for  those  who  have  to  suffer  with  you. 

Cmelty  to  animals  used  for  food  has  been  brought  pre-eminently 
forward  of  late  years  by  reason  of  the  increase  in  the  demand  for 
cattle  for  the  London  meat  market.  This  demand  has  given  great 
importance  to  the  question  of  transit.  The  carriage  of  beasts,  either  by 
railway  or  steamship,  affords  room  for  combining  in  the  treatment  of 
them  almost  every  known  form  of  ill-usage.  They  are  cmelly  beaten  to 
get  them  into  the  tmck  or  over  the  gangway ;  they  are  crammed  into 
spaces  too  small  for  them ;  they  are  kept  without  any  sufficient  supply  of 
food  or  water  during  the  joumey.    If  it  is  made  by  sea  they  have  no  air 
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U>  breathe;  if  it  is  made  by  land  they  are  braised  by  the  endless  jolts  to 
which  carriages  nnproTided  with  springs  or  buffers  are  nnayoidably 
ezpoeed.  When  they  reach  their  jonmey's  end  they  are  often  hardly 
aUe  to  move,  and  beating  or  tail-twisting  is  nsoally  the  only  means 
which  suggests  itself  to  the  drover  of  getting  over  their  inability.  Not 
Tery  long  since  this  description  was  nniversally  true ;  but  within  the  last 
few  years  considerable  improvements  have  been  effected  in  the  treatment 
of  cattle  during  a  jonmey,  under  the  orders  of  the  Privy  Council. 
Besides  cruelties  during  kansit  there  are  the  various  cruelties  incident 
to  careless  or  unskilful  slaughterings  or  to  vicious  modes  of  slaughtering 
resorted  to  for  tiie  supposed  olgect  of  improving  the  quality  of  the  animals 
as  articles  of  food. 

The  second  kind  of  cruelty  is  inflicted  for  the  purposes  of  pleasure, 
and  here  we  come  across  some  of  the  most  difficult  problems  connected 
with  the  subject.  This  class  of  cruelty  may  affect  either  the  animals  who 
are  themselves  the  instruments  of  sport,  as  horses  in  hunting  or  racing ; 
or  the  animals  who  are  the  objects  of  sport,  as  foxes  or  game ;  or  the 
animals  which  have  to  be  destroyed  lest  they  should  injure  sport,,  as 
vermin  and  birds  of  prey.  As  regards  the  first  class,  no  difficulty  can 
arise.  There  can,  as  a  rule,  be  no  excuse  for  cruel  usage  of  a  hunter  or 
racer,  because  with  proper  care,  and  under  proper  treatment,  the  animal's 
own  instincts  will  ordinarily  teach  him  to  do  all  that  his  rider  wishes. 
As  regards  the  third  class,  again,  the  difficulty  is  one  of  detail)  not  of 
principle.  No  one  denies  that  vermin  may  be  killed  in  order  to  prevent 
them  from  killing  more  useful  animals,  and  few  will  deny  that  they 
ought  to  be  killed  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  subject  them  to  needless  torture. 
But,  in  connection  with  the.  second  class,  animals  considered  as  objects  of 
sport,  the  question  presents  itself  whether  sport  as  such  is  not  cruel,  and, 
if  80,  whether  it  ought  not  to  be  abstained  from  by  good  men  now,  and 
prohibited  by  law  as  soon  as  public  opinion  can  be  educated  up  to  the 
necessary  sacrifice.  Those  who  say  yes  to  those  enquiries  forget  that, 
thouf^  animals  ought  to  be  protected  against  needless  suffering,  the 
measure  of  what  constitutes  necessary  suffering  is  to  be  found  in  the 
legitimate  wants  of  mankind.  The  moral  lawfulness  of  sports  which 
inflict  suffering  on  animals  must  be  decided  by  the  consideration 
whether  they  answer  any  of  these  legitimate  wants.  As  regards  the 
three  principal  classes  of  field  sports,  hunting,  shooting,  and  fishing,  the 
.  defence  to  the  charge  of  inflicting  needless  suffering  seems  to  be  complete. 
The  physical,  moral,  and,  when  confined  within  reasonable  limits, 
social  advantages  of  each  are  conspicuous.  Those  who  dispute  them 
do  so  for  the  most  part  on  some  side  issue.  They  say  that  a  gallop 
across  country  can  be  enjoyed  without  a  fox  in  front,  or  they  denounce 
battue  shooting,  and  its  concomitant  excessive  preserving.  It  may  be 
admitted  that  if  all  the  ei]\joyment  of  fox-hunting  could  be  had  with  the 
part  of  the  fox  cut  out,  the  fox  might  fairly  plead  that  he  is  needlessly 
made  a  victim.    This,  however,  is  a  question  of  fact.    To  say  that  men 
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ought  to  like  a  gallop  without  a  purpose  as  well  as  a  gallop  with  a 
purpose  is  not  the  same  thiug  as  proving  that  they  do  like  it  as  well.  A 
young  man  Hving  in  London  may  walk  to  Hampstead  and  hack  every  day 
to  keep  himself  in  health,  but  no  amount  of  doctor^s  oertffioatea 
win  convince  him  that  he  derives  the  same  pleasure  from  the^  exercise  as 
if  he  were  taking  a  walking  tour.  So,  as  r^ards  shooting,  there  are 
forms  of  the  sport  which  seem  carefully  designed  to  exclude  the  fatigue* 
the  exposure,  the  uncertainty,  whidb  give  it  genuine  excitement,  and  to 
subeititnte  an  excitement  which,  as  being  <^efly  sustained  by  the  ijuantity 
of  game  killed,  seems  to  belong  rather  to  the  poulterer  than  to  the 
sportsman.  There  is  no  inconsbteney,  therefore,  in  saying  that  pigeon- 
shooting  is  cruel,  and  that  deer- stalking  and  partridge-shooting  are  not  crueL 
The  pigeon  siSSers  no  more  than  the  partridge,  but  he  suffers  without 
any  man  being  tiie  better  for  it.  The  one  sport  is  a  source  of  health  and 
pleasant  excitement ;  the  other  gives  just  so  much  health  as  can  be 
imparted  by  a  drive  from  London  to  Fulham,  and  so  much  excitement  as 
might  be  obtained  on  a  croquet  lawn,  provided  that  the  balls  could  feel 
pain.  Everything  that  tends  to  make  sport  physically  easy  tends  in  the 
same  proportion  to  make  it  morally  hurtfql.  The  line  between  the 
sportsman  and  the  man  who  loves  cruelty  for  cruelty's  sake,  would  soon 
be  effaced  if  the  ideas  of  exertion,  of  self-denial,  of  endurance,  of  labour, 
of  submission  to  privation,  were  altogether  dissociated  from  field  sports. 

Cruelty  to  animals  for  the  real  or  supposed  furtherance  of  scientific 
research  has  to  a  great  extent  escaped  notice,  partiy  from  the  secresy  witii 
which  the  experiments  are  usually  conducted,  and  partiy  from  the  fact 
that,  by  the  existing  law  in  this  counky,  cruelty  is  only  illegal  when 
practised  on  domestic  animals.  The  conditions  under  which  the  dissec- 
tion of  living  animals  ought  to  be  permitted  may  be  easily  stated  ;  the 
difficulty  lies  in  determining  how  far  they  have  been  complied  with  in 
particular  cases.  The  doctrine  that  pain  inflicted  on  animals  is  not 
cruelty  when  it  satisfies  a  Intimate  want  of  man  obviously  covers  all  cases 
in  which  vivisection  leads  to  the  alleviation  of  human  suffering.  It  does 
not  cover  cases  in  which  the  only  possible  object  of  the  operation  is  the 
gratification  of  a  purely  intellectual  curiosity.  However  praiseworthy 
such  curiosity  may  be  in  itself,  it  has  no  merit  when  it  is  indulged  in 
without  regard  to  the  pain  it  causes  to  other  creatures.  It  so  happens, 
however,  that  many  of  the  most  valuable  improvements  in  practical  medi- 
cine have  indirectiy  resulted  from  experiments  undertaken  without  any 
conscious  reference  on  the  part  of  the  operator  to  the  end  actually  at- 
tained. Thus  we  are  met  by  the  dilemma  that  if  vivisection  is  allowed  in 
consideration  of  its  accidental  benefits  it  is  difficult  to  place  any  check 
upon  mere  curiosity,  while  if  it  is  restricted  to  cases  in  which  the  object  is 
the  solution  of  some  special  medical  problem  these  actsidental  benefits  may 
be  lost.  A  distinction  may  perhaps  be  drawn  between  operations  whidi 
can  be  performed  while  the  animal  is  under  the  influence  of  anadsthetioSt 
and  experknents  directed  to  ascertain  the  effects  of  pain.    To  tiiie  former 
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dass,  i^ovided  that  the  animal  is  killed  as  soon  as  the  operation  is  ovei*, 
no  oljection  need  be  raised ;  but  in  ibe  latter  case,  wbere  the  snfiering 
inflicted  is  indisputable  and  irremediable,  something  more  onght  to  be  • 
insisted  on  than  evidence  of  a  mere  general  possibilit  j  that  medleyed  scienoe 
maj  be  promoted  by  the  experiment.  Rhetorical  appeals  to  an  imaginary 
tneompatibflity  between  scientific  eminence  and  eraelty  nmst  be  set 
aside  as  irreleYant.  No  intellectual  eminence  implies  the  possession  of 
moral' Tirtneff.  A  man  is  not  neoessarily  a  good  father  becattse  he-  is  an 
eminent  geologist,  or  a  faithful  friend  because  he  has  made  some  valuable 
diseoTeries  in  chemistry ;  and  there  is  no  more  reason  why  he  should 
hare  a  special  tenderness  for  animals  because  he  is  a  great  physiologist. 
!nie  ardent  pursuit  of  science  may  have  the  same  deadening  effect  on  tiie 
Tirioes  of  sympathy  and  compassion  that  the  ardent  pursuit  of  any  other 
good  object  tends  to  have.  There  is  no  reason  to  claim  for  experimental 
physiology  an  exemption  from  human  weakness  which  cannot  be  claimed 
either  for  religion  or  philanthropy.  If  thedogical  and  social  enthusiasts 
acre  <^n  careless  as  to  the  amount  of  su£fering  caused  by  the  carrying 
out  of  their  designs  for  the  moral  or  material  elevation  of  mankind,  it  is 
hard  to  see  why  scientific  enthusiasts  should  be  less  careless  in  the  pro- 
motion of  man's  intellectual  elevation.  No  class  of  men  can  be  safely  made 
judges  in  their  own  cause.  An  appeal  must  lie  to  the  common  sense  of 
the  community  in  all  cases  which  involve  the  infliction  of  pain  in  the 
allied  interest  of  humanity.  It  follows  from  this  that  the  practice  of 
vivisection  ought  not  to  enjoy  any  special  freedom  from  legal  process. 
Ihe  tribunals  which  decide  upon  ordinary  charges  of  cruelty  ought 
equally  to  have  jurisdiction  in  charges  of  cruelty  against  men  of  science. 
If  it  can  be  shown  that  their  experiments  are  carried  on  for  the  mere  pur- 
pose of  demonstrating  over  again  what  has  been  sufficiently  demonstrated 
aheadi^,  or*  to  give  a  manual  dexterity  which  can  be  obtained  in  other 
wkysi  or  without  the  use  of  anesthetics  where  it  is  possible  to  apply 
{hMf,  cdnvfction  sfaoitld  follow  as  surely  as  in  any  olher  instance  of 
wanton  brutality.  When  a  case  t;an  be  set  tip  in  favour  of  the  medical  dr 
firi^btfflc  valtie  of  the  expiarftneht  of 'sufficient  force  to  convince  men  of 
oMBnary  sense,  the  summons  would  be  dismissed,  and  in  the  event  of 
either  "tile  general  Or  the  scientific  public  feeling  aggrieved  by  the  result 
fliire  is  Hie  possibility  of  fresh  legislation  as  an  ultimate  resource. 

Another  help  io  i^e  repression  of  cruelty  to  animals  is  a  clear  appre- 
ciatTon  ot  the  moral  causes  \7hich  produce  it.  One  great  source  of  cruelty 
is  thbu^tlessness.  *  If  people  would  be  at  the  trouble  of  considering  the 
natural  consequences  of  their  actions,  a  great  degree  of  unintentional 
brutality  would  be  avoided.  Probably  few  well-to-do  people  wotdd  ac- 
knowledge to  themselves  that  their  favouritef  horse  was  destined  to  end 
tSd  diiyb  in  a  night"  cab.  But  if  they  would  stop  and  follow  his  career  in 
hhagination  from  the  time  that  he  is  sold  on  the  score  that  he  is  getting 
rathet'past  fiifl  work,  they'wotlld  see  how  in^tabld  the  descent  is.  Dogs 
aofid'eats, '^i^&in,  aufdragreat  deal  from  this  same  cause.    Instead  df 
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being  drowned  as  puppies  or  kittens,  they  are  kept  to  amuse  a  child,  and, 
when  they  cease  to  answer  this  purpose,  they  are  given  to  anyone  who 
will  consent  to  take  them.  The  unwilling  receiyer  will  often  be  some 
poor  person  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  takes  the  gift  to  oblige  the  co<^ 
or  **  tike  young  ladies.'*  An  animal  thus  placed  out  in  life  is  not  likely  to 
receive  much  kindly  treatment,  and  a  moment's  thought  would  suffice  to 
show  that  to  save  an  animal  from  death  for  no  other  purpose  than  io  consigii 
it  to  probable  or  certain  misery,  is  only  a  subtle  ^d  of  cruelty.  Anotheir 
form  of  thoughtlessness  which  leads  to  a  great  deal  of  undesigned  cruelty 
is  to  be  seen  in  the  omission  to  use  steam  rollers  on  newly  macadamised 
roads,  or  to  provide  gravel  for  paved  streets  in  slippery  weather.  In  London 
the  former  omission  is  now  becoming  rare,  but  a  few  years  ago  it  was 
.  the  universal  practice  to  leave  the  stones  on  the  roads  to  be  gradually 
crushed  by  the  wheels  of  the  vehicles  passing  along  them.  As  in  a  great 
number  of  cases  the  weight  which  a  given  horse  can  draw  is  calculated  on 
the  assumption  that  all  the  conditions  of  sur&ce  and  gradients  will  be  as 
.  favourable  as  possible,  it  was  a  common  thing  to  see  a  heavily-laden 
wag0on  stranded  hopelessly  in  a  flinty  desert,  to  the  middle  of  which  the 
horses,  by  straining  every  sinew  to  the  utmost,  had  just  managed  to  bring 
it.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  authorities  deliberately  intended  to 
cause  all  this  suffering.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  same  vestryman 
who  in  the  morning  had  voted  against  the  purchase  of  a  steam-roller, 
would  in  the  afternoon  have  applied  for  a  summons  against  a  carter  for 
flogging  bis  horses  iu  order  to  get  them  to  do  a  fractional  part  of  the  work 
which  a  steam-roller  ought  to  have  done  before.  But  the  two  ideas  were 
not  associated  in  his  mind,  and  he  did  not  stop  to  think  that  it  was  the 
vestry,  not  the  carter,  who  was  really  to  blame. 

A  second  source  of  cruelty  is  ignorance.  Those  who  have  the  charge 
of  animals  are  often  cruel  because  they  do  not  know  how  to  make  them 
do  what  they  want  without  being  cruel.  This  is  very  much  seen  in  the 
training  of  animals.  Our  knowledge  how  to  set  to  work  is  very  much  on 
a  par  with  our  knowledge  a  century  ago  how  to  train  children.  Punish- 
ment is  the  only  method  resorted  to,  and  animals  are  so  far  worse  off 
than  children  that  they  are  never  emancipated  from  the  absolute  contrcd 
of  those  who  have  the  power  of  punishing  them.  There  is  some  cmeliy, 
therefore,  that  must  be  acquiesced  in,  as  the  inevitable  result  of  past 
ignorance.  A  horse  who  might  have  been  taught  to  do  this  or  that  without 
the  whip  has  only  learned  to  do  it  under  the  whip,  and  is  too  old  to 
understand  a  change  of  treatment.  But,  besides  this,  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  cruelty  which  is  due  to  present  ignorance.  A  man  has  never  been 
taught  how  to  handle  an  animal  properly,  and  his  one  idea  is  that  the 
secret  of  success  lies  in  violence ;  or  he  miscalculates  the  effect  of  this 
violence,  and  then  gets  angry  with  his  beast  because  it  has  done  what 
he  made  it  do  instead  of  what  he  meant  it  to  do ;  or  he  has  no  know- 
ledge of  the  strength  of  the  obstacle  to  be  got  over^  and  attributes  to  Tice 
or  laziness  what  is  really  due  to  sheer  inability ;  or  he  expects  the  animal 
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to  dhine  his  meaning  by  instinct,  and  pnnishes  it  because  it  has  not  done 
what  he  has  never  made  it  understand  that  it  was  to  do. 

Of  course,  it  i$  often  hard  to  draw  the  line  between  ignorance  and 
bmtalitj,  and  the  habits  which  were  originally  attributable  to  the  former 
eaose  may  in  the  end  be  due  rather  to  the  latter.  It  will  not  do  however 
to  omit  brutality  from  the  list  of  causes  of  cruelty  and  to  make  ignorance 
bear  all  the  blame,  because  in  that  case  there  would  be  no  explaining  the 
instances  %f  cruelty  which  occur  from  time  to  time  among  the  educated 
classes.  A  master  of  hounds  ought  to  know  something  about  horses ;  but 
a  master  of  hounds  has  been  known,  while  a  carriage  horse  was  standing 
quietly  at  the  door  of  his  house,  to  beat  it  savagely  about  the  head  and  legs 
with  a  heavy  hunting-whip,  because  it  had  jibbed  in  the  park  half  an  hour 
before.  A  Yorkshire  magistrate  ought  to  know  something  about  horses;  but 
a  Yorkshire  magistrate  has  b^n  known  to  say  on  the  bench  that  it  is  not 
cruelty  to  ride  a  horse  so  hard  that  it  dies  within  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
after  his  rider  has  dismounted.  And  if  brutality  is  not  unknown  among  the 
educated  classes,  with  whom  self-restraint  is  to  some  extent  a  matter  of 
faabity  it  is  not  likely  to  be  unknown  among  a  class  which  is  not  accustomed 
to  restrain  itself  even  when  dealing  with  its  fellows.  It  is  not  ignorance 
that  leads  men  to  throw  their  wives  out  of  window,  or  to  correct  their 
children  with  the  poker.  Such  acts  as  these  are  prompted  by  a  vicious 
recklessness  as  to  the  suffering  caused,  or  by  a  still  more  vicious  pleasure 
in  causing  it.  Where  animals  are  concerned  there  is  something  of  the 
same  pleasure  to  begot  from  ill-treating  them  while  there  is  comparatively 
no  risk  incurred  by  indulging  in  it.  It  may  be  conceded  that  what  ap- 
pears to  be  brutality  is  sometimes  only  temper,  but  the  dividing  line  be- 
iween  brutality  pure  and  simple  and  the  blind  rage  which  simulates 
brutality  is  very  &intly  drawn.  There  are  cases,  no  doubt,  in  which  anger, 
specially  causeless  anger,  amounts  for  the  time  to  something  v^  like 
madness.  But  to  allow  of  this  plea  being  accepted  by  way  of  excuse  for 
eruelty  there  must  be  no  recognition  of  consequences  discernible  during 
the  paroxysm.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  such  a  recognition  is  per- 
fectly discernible.  The  angry  man  ill-treats  his  horse  or  his  dog  because 
it  cannot  retaliate,  while  he  does  not  ill-treat  his  servant  who  may  be  able 
to  thrash  him  in  return,  and  can  at  all  events  prosecute  him  for  assault. 

Another  cause  of  cruelty  is  avarice.  To  work  animals  beyond  their 
strength  or  after  their  strength  has  gone,  to  underfeed '  them  whilst  in 
work,  and  to  subject  them  to  torture  in  order  to  make  money  by  them,  are 
varieties  of  cruelty  which  all  spring  from  this  one  motive,  and  they  indude 
neariy  all  the  commonest  forms  of  the  offence.  It  is  avarice  that  puts  a 
hone  which  is  only  fit  for  the  knacker  into  the  night  cab ;  that  keeps  cattle 
without  food  or  water  on  a  journey ;  that  allows  lean  stock  to  go  to  the 
brink  of  starvation  in  winter ;  that  sends  out  one  horse  with  a  load  which 
it  requires  two  to  draw  without  difficulty ;  that  buys  up  worn-out  horses  on 
the  ealeulation  that  if  there  is  any  work  at  all  to  be  got  out  of  tiiem  they 
wiU  be  a  good  invastmest ;  that  puts  beans  inside  a  horse's  shoes  m  order 
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to  hide  his  lameneflB  by  making  all  the  feet  as  teader  as  tike  Ume  t(ioL 
In  fact,  aknost  all  second-hand  eraelty  is  to  be  traced  to  this  motive.  Mssi 
vho.  are  in  aotnal  charge  of  animals  may  lose  their  temper  with  thexQy  and 
be  puzzled  how  to  make  them  do  their  work ;  bat  the  man  who  sends  ant 
anii^ftla,  whether  to  work  or  to  market,  in  an  unfit  state  has  ordmanljiio 
excuse  to  offer  for  himself.  Now  and  then  he  may  be  acting  in  ignoraaoa 
or  forgetMtiess,  but,  for  the  most  part,  he  acts  upon  calculation.  Happily* 
if  this  is  one  of  the  most  common  causes  oi  cruelty  to  animatoi  it  la  jUao. 
one  of  the  most  easily  dealt  with.  Where  offences  are  matters  of  estimate 
the  scale  can  be  weighted  on  the  side  of  virtue  by  a  sufficient  money  penally^ 
The  kw  is  at  present  defective  in  not  giving  the  magistrates  the  power  to 
impose  a  fine  of  more  thim  five  pounds.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  cruelty 
which,  though  not  fiagrant  enough  to  make  it  prudent  or  ev^n  possible  to 
punish  it  by  imprisonment,  is  yet  not  adequately  met  by  a  fine  which  may. 
not  have  the  effect  of  making  the  offence  too  costiy  lor  repetition.  If  tha 
offender  found  that  every  time  he  was  discovered  working  lame  horsea  or 
starving  cattle  he  had  to  pay  ten  pounds,  and  if  in  addition  the  ma^-. 
trates  were  empowered  to  order  any  animi^  past  or  unfit  for  work  to  be 
killed,  or  treated  by  a  veterinary  surgeon  at  the  expense  of  ibs  owner, 
cruelty  would  soon  cease  to  be  a  paying  speculation. 

The  repression  of  cruelty  to  animals  is  secured  principally  by  the  Aoi 
12  &  18  Yictoxia,  cap.  92.  The  offences  punishable  undei  this  statute 
are  the  cruel  beating,  ill-treatment,  over-driving,  abusing,  or  torturing  of 
any  animal ;  the  keeping  or  using  any  place  fbr  fighting  (st  baiting  any 
animal,  whether  domestic  or  wild ;  the  neglect  to  provide  food  and  wat6c 
for  impounded  animals ;  the  omitting  to  cut  off  the  mane  of  any  hono 
Inrought  to  a  knacker's  yard ;  the  keeping  horses  so  brou^t  more  than 
three  days,  neglecting  to  provide  than  with  food  and  water  daring  HkoA 
time,  working  them  or  allowing  them  to  leave  the  place  for  the  purpose 
of  being  worked,  and  neglecting  to  describe  them  in  a  book  so  as  to  admit 
of  their  being  identified ;  and  the  conveyance  of  animals  in  carts  so  as  to 
subject  them  to  unnecessary  pain.  Procuring  or  causing  the  commission 
of  any  of  these  offences  counts  as  a  distinct  offence.  The  penalty  for  not 
feeding  impounded  animals  is  twenty  shillings ;  for  working  hofses  from 
knackers'  yards  forty  shillings  for  every  day  on  which  they  shall  be  ^>se]it 
from  the  yard;  for  not  writing  a  cl^ur  and  distinct  description  of  .any 
horse  brought  to  the  yard  forty  shillings ;  for  carrying  animals  cnielly 
three  pounds ;  and  for  all  other  offences  under  the  Act  five  pounds.  Pay* 
ment  of  these  fines  may  be  enforced  by  imprisonment  with  or  without  baid 
labour  for  two  months,  and  two  justices  or  one  police  magistrate  may  at 
their  discretion  imprison  the  offender  with  or  without  hard  labour  for  throe 
months.  Any  constable  upon  his  own  view,  or  upon  the  complaint  of  any 
person  giving  his  name  and  address,  may  take  into  custody  any  person 
offending  against  the  Act  and  convey  him  be£ore  a  mi^istrate.  Or  a  sum- 
mons  may  be  applied  for  from  any  justice  of  the  peace  within  whose  juris- 
diction  the  offence  shall  have  been,  committed.     Or,  if  there  is  reason  to 
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balwre  that  an  ofbodei  will  eyade  the  smnmons,  a  warrant  may  be  issued 
for  his  apprehenaion. 

A  law  forbidding  croeliy  to  animals  operates  in  two  ways — directly  by 
tbe  fear  of  punishment,  indirectly  by  the  creation  of  a  sentiment  opposed 
to  cruelty.  The  effect  of  the  first  is  necessarily  imperfect  from  the  fact 
tfaat^  as  animals  cannot  lay  complaints  for  themselves,  the  proportion  of 
coDTictions  to  offences  must  be  exceedingly  small.  Even  in  a  large  town 
%  great  deal  of  cruelty  goes  undetected ;  and,  if  so»  how  many  unnoticed 
cases  must  there  not  be  in  eonntzy  roads,  in  solitary  fields,  in  mines  and 
qoarries !  This  consideration  makes  it  very  important  that,  whereyer  any 
charge  of  flagrant  cruelty  is  made  good,  the  sentence  should  be  as  seyere 
as  the  law  allows.  If  the  majority  of  such  offences  were  detected  the 
probability  of  exposure  would  in  itself  serve  as  a  deterrent  influence ;  but, 
where  omlj  a  fraction  are  detected,  this  probability  becomes  so  small  that 
it  needs  to  be  supplemented  by  the  knowledge  that  exposure  if  it  does 
come  will  be  followed  by  real  suffering.  The  indirect  operation  of  such  a 
law  is  fortunately  much  more  extensive.  In  the  first  place  t^e  acts  which 
are  forbidden  come  by  degrees  to  be  regarded  as  immoral  as  well  as  il- 
legal, and  in  this  way  the  number  of  those  who  are  disposed  to  commit 
tiiem  is  lessened.  Next,  the  growth  of  a  disapproving  sentiment  influences 
fiiOBe  whose  business  it  is  to  enforce  the  law.  It  is  easier  to  obtain  con- 
yictions  for  cruelty  than  it  was  some  years  ago,  because  even  magistrates 
who  disUke  the  law  are  coming  to  dislike  still  more  the  comments  which 
any  gross  evasion  of  their  duty  is  likely  to  provoke.  And,  lastly,  in  pro- 
p<fftion  as  cruelty  to  animals  becomes  unpopular  as  well  as  illegal,  the 
chances  of  its  detection  are  increased.  This  is  shown  by  the  change 
which  the  procedure  of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelly  to  Animals 
has  undergone  of  late  years.  When  it  was  first  founded  its  officers  were 
exdnsivelj  em|doyed  in  patrolling  the  streets  of  London  and  summoning 
persons  guilty  of  cruelty.  This  method  has  now  been  abandoned,  be- 
eaose  the  whole  time  of  the  staff  is  taken  up  in  investigating  and 
posecuting  acts  of  cruelty  which  are  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Society 
by  private  persons. 

The  better  prevention  of  crueliy  to  animals  depends  on  the  combina- 
tioo  of  several  separate  agencies.  Something  may  in  time  be  done  by 
giving  kindness  to  animals  a  higher  and  more  constant  place  in  moral 
training.  The  dergy,  for  example,  may  preach  about  it ;  and  in  districts 
vhere  flie  opportunities  for  cruelty  are  many,  and  the  practice  of  it  fire- 
^iient,  they  could  hardly  make  a  better  use  of  the  pulpit.  One  reason, 
periu^  why  ike  Anglican  clergy  have  so  little  influence  is  that  they  so 
nuDeiy  descend  from  generalities  to  those  special  sins  which  their  congrega- 
tioDs  are  most  tempted  to  commit.  A  man  who  interested  himself  in  the 
condition  of  donkeys  at  a  watering  place,  or  of  cattle  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  a  market,  might  find  that  he  could  wish  no  better  introduction  to 
donk^  boys  and  drovers.  They  might  think  him  meddlesome  at  first, 
hot  tlMy  could  no  longer  regard  his  sermons  as  things  with  which  they 
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have  BO  concern,  and  which  are  meant  excloBively  for  gentlefolk.  The 
managers  and  teachers  of  elementary  schools  may  render  a  similar  serrioe 
to  their  scholars.  Care  should  he  taken  not  to  indulge  in  any  of  the 
sentimental  regrets  oyer  the  death  of  animals  which  are  sometimes  to 
he  seen  in  the  columns  of  that  otherwise  excellent  jonmal  The  Animal 
World.  To  kill  an  animal,  if  it  he  done  without  inflicting  more  than 
momentary  pain,  is  not  cruelty ;  indeed  in  proportion  as  people  heeome 
genuinely  human  the  number  of  animals  killed  will  very  much  increase. 
The  point  to  be  insisted  on  is  the  duty  of  not  adding  torture  to  death,  or 
deriving  amusement  from  the  mere  spectacle  of  death.  Still,  if  this 
educational  influence  is  to  be  really  eflective,  it  must  always  be  backed  up 
by  the  consciousness  that  there  is  a  law  behind  it.  Happily,  Englishmen 
have  not  yet  grown  so  philosophical  as  to  refuse  to  obey  a  law  of  which  they 
do  not  know  the  reason,  and  it  may  often  cut  short  some  display  of  un- 
seasonable casuistry  to  be  able  to  say  that  the  law  forbids  the  ill-treatment  of 
animals,  and  that  those  who  disobey  it  will  have  to  reckon  with  the  police- 
man. In  this  respect  the  magistrates  have  very  great  power  of  checking 
cruelty.  If  their  decisions  had  always  been  satisfactory,  both  as  regards 
their  definitions  of  what  constitutes  cruelty  and  their  punishment  of  it 
when  defined,  public  opinion  on  this  subject  would  have  been  very  much 
sounder  than  it  yet  is.  A  judge  is  bound  to  remember  that,  though  it 
rests  with  him  to  inflict  either  the  maximum  penalty  prescribed  or  any- 
thing short  of  it,  the  intention  of  the  Legislature  in  appointing  a 
maximum  penalty  is  that  it  should  be  inflicted  in  all  flagrant  cases. 
What  would  be  thought  of  a  judge  who  habitually  dismissed  men  con- 
victed of  homicide  only  short  of  murder  with  the  very  lightest  sentence 
for  manslaughter  ?  Yet  a  magistrate  who  punishes  a  case  of  aggravated 
cruelty  by  a  fine  instead  of  by  imprisonment,  or  by  a  fine  of  one  pound  in- 
stead of  by  a  fine  of  five  pounds,  is  acting  in  the  same  spirit.  When  Par- 
liament says  that  any  man  who  shall  cruelly  beat  or  ill-treat  any  animal  shall 
pay  a  penally  not  exceeding  five  pounds  it  prescribes  in  effect  a  graduated 
scale  of  fines  of  which  the  lighter  are  to  be  reserved  for  lighter  offenees* 
and  the  heavier  to  be  assigned  to  more  serious  offences.  A  magistrate 
who  inflicts  a  fine  of  two  pounds,  and  accompanies  it  by  a  statement 
that  it  is  one  of  the  worst  cases  that  ever  came  before  him,  flies  directly 
in  the  face  of  the  statute. 

There  is  room,  again,  for  some  amendments  in  the  statute  itsell 
Of  these  the  most  necessary  is  a  more  extended  definition  of  the  twm 
"  animal."  It  is  now  applied,  for  all  the  purposes  of  the  Act  but  one,  to 
"domestic"  animals  only,  and  the  consequence  of  this  limitation  is  thai 
many  forms  of  cruelty  lie  altogether  beyond  the  reach  of  the  law.  Thus 
very  gross  cruelty  is  practised  in  connection  with  exhibitions  of  perform- 
ing wild  beasts.  The  ordinaiy  instruments  of  the  lion-tamer  are,  as  eveiy 
frequenter  of  such  shows  must  occasionally  have  observed,  the  steel  whip, 
the  pitchfork,  and  the  hot  iron.  From  time  to  time  these  have  to 
be  resorted  to,  even  in  public,  and  when  dealing  with  trained  y^jtn^g  • 
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and  it  is  easy  to  divine  how  much  oaore  liberal  most  be  the  use  of  them 
ID  private,  and  while  the  training  process  is  still  going  on.  A  wild  animal» 
if  kept  in  a  state  of  confinement,  might  possibly  be  brought  within  the  Act, 
bat  the  success  of  the  attempt  would  be  very  doabtfnl,  and  it  is  beyond 
question  that  acts  of  cruelty  to  wild  animals  not  so  kept  may  be  com- 
mitted with  impunity.  A  man  convicted  of  roasting  a  cat  alive,  would 
certainly  be  pxmished ;  a  man  convicted  of  roasting  a  hare  alive,  would 
certainly  escape  scot  free.  It  is  an  offence  against  the  statute  to  pluck 
live  poultry ;  it  is  not  an  offence  against  the  statute  to  pluck  live  quails. 
There  can  be  no  reason  why  the  prohibition  in  the  second  section  of  the 
Act,  to  ^  abuse  or  torture  any  animal,*'  should  be  restricted  by  the  twenty* 
nmth  section  to  any  domestic  animal.  The  objection  that  would  probably 
be  raised  against  the  omission  of  this  limitation  would  be,  that  trapping 
of  vermin  would  be  impossible  if  the  Act  were  thus  amended.  But  the 
trapping  of  vermin  is  either  a  necessary  means  of  protecting  moige  valuable 
animals  or  it  is  not.  In  the  former  case,  it  is  not  cruelty ;  in  the  latter, 
it  ought  not  to  be  permitted.  Other  improvements  in  the  Act  would  be 
raising  the  fine  \o  10/.,  the  making  imprisonment,  without  fine,  obligatory 
in  cases  of  repeated  convictions,  and,  where  the  cruelty  is  very  a^ravated, 
in  the  case  of  a  first  offence.  It  is  impossible  to  prevent  magistracies  from 
exercising  discretion  as  to  what  constitutes  aggravated  cruelty,  and  wher- 
ever there  is  discretion  it  may  of  course  be  misused ;  but  something  would 
be  effected  if  the  Act  of  Parliament  directed  them  to  pass  sentence  of  im- 
prisonment under  certain  circumstances,  instead  of,  as  now,  giving  them 
the  power  to  do  so  **  if  they  shall  think  fit.*'  As  the  law  stands,  a  case 
may  be  stated  for  the  opinion  of  the  Court  of  Queen*s  Bench  whether 
the  cruelty  proved  constitutes  cruelty  as  defined  by  the  Act.  Power 
might  also  be  given  to  take  the  opinion  of  the  Court  whether  the  facts 
proved  constitute  cruelty. 

Even  with  the  law  remaining  as  it  is,  a  great  deal  more  might  be  done 
to  prevent  cruelty  if  the  public  were  more  bent  upon  putting  it  down. 
Where  the  victim  of  an  ii^ury  can  never  make  a  complaint  for  itself,  the 
detection  and  punishment  of  crime  must,  especially  under  a  system  of  law 
eneh  as  ours,  be  the  work  of  voluntary  agents.  The  Society  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Cruelty  to  Animals  is  always  ready  to  undertake  prosecutions, 
provided  that  the  fulfilment  of  certain  conditions  can  be  assured.  These 
conditions  are — ^that  it  is  supplied  with  sufficient  funds,  ihai  it  is 
furnished  with  sufficient  information,  and  that  this  information  is  properly 
supported.  It  is  common  enough  to  see  mdignant  letters  in  the  Times^ 
askbg  why  the  Society  does  not  do  this  or  that.  Do  the  writers  of  these 
letters  contribute  to  the  Society*s  funds  ?  There  is  no  means'of  defraying 
the  cost  of  investigation  and  prosecution  except  the  voluntary  subscriptions 
of  those  who  take  an  interest  in  the  purpose  for  which  it  exists.  Every 
additional  guinea  given  to  the  Society  is  so  much  given  to  the  maintenance 
of  an  additional  officer,  and  consequently  to  the  investigation  and  pro- 
secution of  additional  cases.    But,  however  large  the  Society*s  staff  might 
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be,  it  wonld  still  be  impossible  for  it  to  have  officers  employed  except  at 
what  may  be  called  centres  of  cruelty ;  and  even  in  these  much  might  go 
on  behind  the  officer's  back.  If  the  public  wiU  supply  information  of  acts 
of  cruelty  committed  under  their  eyes  and  within  their  knowledge,  they 
are  to  that  extent  doing  the  work  of  an  officer.  The  Society  issues  forms, 
setting  out  the  kind  of  particulars  which  should  be  forwarded  to  them ; 
and  it  undertakes  to  make  inquiry  into  every  case  so  brought  to  its  know- 
ledge, and,  if  sufficient  evidence  is  forthcoming,  to  prosecute  the  offender, 
without  expense  to  the  complainant  or  his  witnesses.  It  often  happens, 
however,  that  complaints  of  this  kind  have  to  be  passed  over  because  those 
who  make  them  will  not  appear  to  substantiate  them  before  a  magistrate. 
Anyone  who  acts  in  this  way  is  really  little  better  than  an  accomplice 
in  the  cruelty  of  which  he  complains.  He  knows  or  believes  that  it  has 
been  committed,  but  he  wiU  not  take  the  trifling  trouble,  or  undergo  the 
trifling  annoyance,  of  repeating  in  the  witness-box  what  he  has  alreadj 
written  to  the  Society.  A  great  number  of  additional  convictions  might 
be  obtained  if  the  public  were  more  active  in  reporting  cases  to  the 
Society,  and  a  still  wider  effect  would  be  produced  by  the  general  sense  of 
being  under  surveillance  which  would  be  created  in  those  who  have 
the  care  of  animals.  There  would  be  little  overt  cruelty  in  a  street  or 
village  in  which  an  officer  of  the  Society  was  known  to  be  on  dniy; 
and  if  private  persons  would  be  at  the  pains  of  noting  down  all  cases  of 
cruelty  which  pass  under  their  eye,  the  offenders  would  come  in  time 
to  understand  that  every  passer-by  might  be  as  good  as  an  officer  of 
the  Society  for  their  particular  benefit.  Again,  if  the  Society  were  better 
supplied  with  money,  it  would  be  able  to  combine  its  old  and  its  present 
methods  of  procedure.  It  is  a  decided  gain  that  its  officers  should  now  be 
employed  almost  exclusively  in  following  up  information  furnished  by  private 
persons ;  but  it  would  be  better  still  if  it  were  able  to  employ  its  existmg 
staff  in  this  manner,  and  to  maintain  an  additional  staff  as  a  patrol  in 
places  where  acts  of  cruelty  are  especially  common.  The  presence  of  a 
dozen  active  officers  in  the  streets  of  London,  for  example,  would  soon 
make  a  visible  difference  in  the  condition  and  treatment  of  the  horses 
employed  there ;  and  if  the  money  were  to  be  had,  this  work  might  at 
once  be  done,  without  the  ordinary  work  of  the  Society  being  left  undone. 
With  larger  funds,  the  Society  might  also  employ  officers  for  a  given  time 
in  typical  districts.  A  considerable  stimulus  might  be  given  to  individnal 
energy  if  half-a-dozen  competent  officers  were  set  to  work  for  six  months 
in  a  mining  district,  on  the  towing-paths  of  some  canal-system,  or  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  a  group  of  seaside  towns.  Persons  specially  interested 
in  the  prevention  of  particular  forms  of  cruelty  might  contribute  to  special 
funds  set  apart  for  this  purpose.  Lamentations  over  the  amount  of  craelty 
practised  on  animals  are  common  enough ;  what  is  needed  to  make  them 
either  sincere  or  useful  is  a  serious  determination  on  the  part  of  those  who 
utter  them  that  nothing  shall  be  wanting  on  their  part  to  make  the  law 
effectual 
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BOOK    V. 

CHAPTER   III. 

Be  AUMANOIR. 

|IEUTENANT  BROWN  was  weU  re- 
r   eeiyed  by  the  Duke  of  Conrthope 
when  he  presented  his  letters  of  in- 
I    trodoction.     His  Grace  had  lived 
more  and  more  in  the  country  of  late 
years,  and  his  place,  though  very 
stately,  was  somewhat  dull.    The 
arrival  of  a  stranger  properly  in- 
troduced would  have  been  welcome 
I  therefore  at  any  time,  and  the  visit 
of  an  officer  from  the  seat  of  war 
was  an  event  which  interested  all 
the  county. 

The  Duke  of  Courthope,  like  most 
provincial  magnates,  was  fofad  of 
early  news  and  exclusive  informa- 
tion, and  he  generally  contrived  to 
obtain  it,  for  the  world  is  very  eager 
to  convey  both  verbal  and  epistolary 
information  to  a  nobleman  of  his 
rank.  No  one  was  sooner  acquainted  with  the  changing  events  of  current 
history.  He  knew  the  very  latest  movements  in  party  politics,  and  as  they 
were  often  fidse  movements,  made  by  persons  who  had  to  retrace  their 
steps,  he  had  rather  a  less  accurate  idea  of  the  state  of  affairs  than  the 
outside  public.  He  was  present  at  all  the  false  starts  for  power,  so  that 
when  the  race  was  run  and  won,  nobody  was  more  surprised  at  the  result 
than  himself.  He  had  around  him  at  Lieutenant  Brown's  arrival  the 
usual  party  which  assembles  at  ducal  palaces  when  pheasant  shooting 
begins.  They  were  mostly  good  shots,  for  his  Grace,  who  sold  his 
game  by  contact  to  a  London  poulterer,  could  not  afford  to  have  his 
birds  blocked  about,  and  did  not  like  to  have  them  made  wild  by 
random  firing.  There  was  a  brace  of  parliamentary  colonels,  who 
always  killed  with  their  right  and  left  barrels.    There  was  a  local  banker, 
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who  bad  an  absnrd  resemblance  to  the  Doke  in  dress,  manners,  and 
wbiskers.  Tbere  was  a  sprinkling  of  minor  barons,  a  few  official  de- 
pendents who  bad  prospered  under  tbe  shadow  of  the  great  bouse,  an 
Italian  singer  and  bis  wife  to  amuse  tbe  evenings,  and  Lady  Overlaw  with 
her  aunt  the  Countess  of  Olanmore  to  do  the  honours. 

The  Duke  took  a  fancy  to  the  young  Indian  soldier  from  tbe  first ; 
perhaps  because  bis  manners  were  perfectly  free  from  either  embarrass- 
ment or  self-assertion.  Tbe  Lieutenant  never  made  his  presence  felt 
oppressiyely,  for  be  bad  the  secret  of  amusing  himself  without  getting  in 
other  people*s  way.  His  voice  was  never  beard  at  unseasonable  times, 
and  be  was  cheerful  without  being  boisterous  or  brilliant. 

«  Come,  Captain  Brown^  and  shoot  beside  me,"  tbe  Duke  would  say 
to  him  in  high  good  humour,  and  giving  him  brevet  rank  by  courtesy. 
Bis  Grace  liked  a  young  man  who  never  missed  bis  bird,  never  fired  first, 
and  picked  up  the  outsiders  with  unerring  aim.  The  boy's  silent, 
pleasant  laughter  and  deferential  manners  won  him,  and  while  bis  Grace  was 
amusing  himself,  be  thought  be  was  paying  off  his  son's  debt  of  gratitude 
very  handsomely,  so  that  bis  conscience  approved  him  not  a  little. 

There  was  also,  however,  a  subtler  influence  than  either  of  them  could 
have  explained,  bad  they  been  interrogated,  which  drew  those  two 
together.  That  splendid  Peer  and  the  village  lad  who  bad  showed  such 
unusual  qualities  when  put  to  the  test  had  many  thoughts  in  unison,  and 
the  speech  of  mtber  found  a  natural  echo  in  the  otber*s  mind.  They 
both  felt  as  soldiers,  and  despised  trade ;  they  bad  both  an  innate  love 
of  grandeur;  they  bad  even  some  physical  peculiarities  in  common. 
Both  were  straight  and  tall,  with  a  chest  rather  deep  than  broad,  and 
admirably  formed  for  exertion ;  but  the  face  of  William  Brown  was  one 
which  bad  not  been  seen  in  the  Courtbope  &mily  for  nearly  two  centuries. 
It  was  frank  and  open  during  an  ordinary  conversation  and  when  be  was 
engaged  in  the  common  concerns  of  life.  His  smile  was  almost  as  inno- 
cent and  winning  as  tbe  Duke's  own,  and  made  all  bis  countenance  sparkle 
when  lit  up  with  it.  But  in  moments  when  bis  thoughts  were  concen- 
trated upon  any  serious  subject,  his  heavy  brows  closed  like  a  horseshoe, 
and  his  look  was  earnest  and  intense.  A  very  grave  face  it  was  too  in 
repose,  very  fixed  and  determined.  The  lips,  neither  so  full  nor  so 
delicate  in  their  outline  as  the  Duke's,  were  firmly  shut,  and  the  massive 
jaw  seemed  to  lock  them  in  with  a  clasp  of  iron.  The  Duke's  eyes  were 
of  an  uncertain  colour,  changing  in  tbe  light,  and  bad  naturally  a 
mournful,  almost  an  appealing  look,  though  they  bad  latent  fires  in  them. 
The  eyes  of  William  Brown  were  deep  set,  steady,  and  passionless,  rather 
unforgiving  eyes,  with  gleams  like  the  flash  of  steel  in  them  when  be  was 
roused  to  anger.  But  bis  feelings  were  not  upon  the  surface.  It  was 
not  easy  to  offend  him ;  and  in  any  quarrel  be  would  be  likely  to  have 
right  on  his  side,  whereas  the  Duke  was  for  ever  in  the  wrong.  They 
would  not  have  made  bad  types  of  success  and  failure.  An  observer 
would  have  at  once  perceived  that  the  Duke  of  Courthope  was  unlucky. 
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and  tlie  Lieatenant  fortnnaie :  a  little  experience  of  the  world  would  have 
leyealed  the  caxises  which  made  them  so.  A  phrenologist  would  have 
gone  £Euihery  and  shown  in  what  respects  the  nobleman  was  superior  to 
his  guest.  His  Grace  had  large  perceptive  faculties.  He  was  a  man 
eminently  skilfnl  in  debate,  very  ready  and  sagacious,  clear-sighted  in  his 
riew  of  present  things,  but  not  far-seeing.  The  soldier's  perception  was 
defective  or  undeveloped ;  he  might  be  deceived  and  misled,  having  a 
simple  fiEiith  in  those  around  him.  His  mind  was  reflective  and  &r- 
sighted,  not  acute. 

His  Grace  was  fond  of  prosing  to  his  guest — ^most  dukes  are — as  the 
intimaey  increased  between  them,  and  his  discourse  very  much  resembled 
extracts  from  an  autobiography.  He  was  not  a  bright  or  a  witty  man, 
and  his  idea  of  conversation  was  to  record  events  that  had  happened  to 
himself,  with  his  reflections  upon  them.  His  ideas  had  little  novelty. 
He  was  indeed  a  Conservative,  and  liked  to  think  backwards ;  so  that 
whenftver  a  new  thing  was  brought  before  him,  his  flrst  impulse  was  to 
meet  it  by  a  negative.  He  could  hardly  hAve  said  the  word  <<yes^* 
without  some  qualiflcation  which  neutralised  it,  ten  times  in  the  course  of 
his  existence  since  he  had  attained  to  years  of  dtfcretion.  Nor  was  the 
reason  &r  to  seek  for  this  rettcenee.  All  his  life  long,  sharp  persons  had 
been  setting  traps  to  catch  his  promises,  and  quoting  his  own  words^ 
against  him,  so  that  he  had,  like  many  grand  and  powerful  people,. 
adopted  a  vocabulary  which  had  no  mjeaning  at  all,  or  he  was  shrewd 
enough  to  talk  in  his  most  unguarded  moments  upon  subjects  which  had 
no  connection  with  any  matter  of  business  by  which  he  could  be  com- 
promised. 

One  of  his  favourite  topics  was  blood  and  race.  He  used  ,to  say  that 
he  could  tell  a  man  or  woman  of  rank  by  the  flrst  inflection  of  their  voice 
in  speaking,  and  that  there  was  something  distinctive  and  beautifying  in 
mere  birth.  He  had  a  marked  contempt  for  women,  mentioning  them  as 
toys  and  playthings.  They  belonged,  he  observed,  to  no  definite  stati(m^ 
and  beauty  was  their  only  title  to  consideration.  One  might  have  thought,  to^ 
bear  him,  that  he  had  never  known  what  it  was  to  love,  and  it  seemed  to 
William  Brown,  as  he  listened,  only  natural  that  there  should  be  so  little 
sympathy  and  afieetion  betwixt  him  and  his  son,  Lord  Kinsgear,  seeing 
that  the  Buke  consid^^dd  £unily  ties  as  a  troublesome,  if  not  an  igno- 
minious restraint. 

Lieutenant  Brown  liked  this  conversation  amazingly.  He  already 
tiboi^ht  himself  one  of  a  privileged  class,  being  received  on  equal  terms 
by  such  good  company.  He  was  proud  of  his  uniform,  proud  of  his 
rank  in  the  army,  proud  of  his  grand  acquaintances :  and  if  the  Duke  had 
told  him  that  the  noble  idea  was  that  the  moon  had  been  created  out  of, 
cream  cheese,  he  would  have  hastened  to  adopt  it.  Having  succeeded  so 
well  in  his  profession,  the  boy  was  something  of  a  soldier  pedant,  and 
was  beginning  abready  to  look  down  upon  the  world  in  a  way  amusing 
enough  to  a  philosopher. 
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CHAPTER  IV, 

The  Heir  of  Coubthope. 

Not  long  after  the  retnm  of  William  Brown  to  England,  Lord  Ponjanb 
and  the  Marquis  of  Einsgear  came  back  also ;  the  one  having  been  raised 
to  the  rank  of  a  fall  general,  and  the  other  to  that  of  lient^ant-colonel, 
promotion  always  travelling  by  special  trains  for  the  nobility.  Both  of 
them  had,  however,  well  earned  their  advancement.  The  Marquis  having 
risen  chiefly  by  death  vacancies,  owed  but  little  on  this  occasion  to  the 
accident  of  his  birth,  while  Lord  Punjaub  had  only  been  treated  according 
to  the  usual  rules  of  military  precedence.  It  had  been  a  fine  thing  for 
him  at  the  outset  of  kis  career  to  be  the  brother  and  then  the  uncle  of  a 
duke,  and  many  a  stepping  stone  had  been  put  in  his  way  to  help  him 
over  dangerous  places  in  consequence ;  his  position,  indeed,  had  given 
him  opportunities  of  acquiring  distinction,  which  are  denied  to  meaner 
men.  But  having  once  attained  a  certain  rank  by  these  means,  favour  was 
no  longer  of  much  use  to  him.  He  was  surrounded  by  competitors  as 
noble  and  high  bom  as  himself;  and  whose  connections  were  quite  as 
influential.  Moreover,  the  eyes  of  the  public  were  on  him,  and  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  bestow  honours  upon  him  if  he  had  not  more  or 
less  deserved  them.  He  could  neither  have  obtained  a  command  of  im- 
portance, nor  have  held  one  after  the  loss  of  an  ill-fought  battle,  or  the 
commission  of  any  signal  blunder.  Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  Anglo- 
Indian  notions  were  veiy  well  satisfied  with  the  rewards  bestowed  on  the 
two  noblemen ;  and  it  was  said  and  printed  in  many  places  that  they  had 
only  been  fairly  treated  when  their  services  were  handsomely  and  promptly 
acbiowledged. 

But  the  time  had  come  when  nothing  which  this  world  has  to  offer 
could  be  of  much  value  to  the  young  Marquis.  His  health  had  steadily 
declined  since  he  had  received  that  wound  in  the  Indian  battle,  and  at  last 
the  physicians  who  had  attended  upon  him  at  Calcutta  had  reluctantly 
consented  to  his  return  homewards. 

So  Lord  Kinsgear  obtained  leave  of  absence  upon  sick  certificate, 
and  some  weeks  afterwards  arrived  at  Beaumanoir  with  Lord  Pniganb, 
not  being  even  permitted  to  live  his  natural  and  appointed  time  be- 
cause he  was  a  marquis.  His  title  and  great  fortunes  had  always  been 
unlucky  to  him.  He  had  never  enjoyed  their  possession,  and  yet  he  was 
summarily  put  to  death  because  of  them.  Had  he  been  a  cheesemonger 
like  his  ancestor  by  his  mother's  side,  who  in  constitution  and  mental 
endowments  he  most  resembled,  he  might  have  been  a  useful  and  happy 
man ;  and  have  attained  a  good  old  age.  As  it  was,  he  had  always  been 
misplaced  in  the  world.  It  cost  him  a  persistent  efibrt  to  fill  the  position 
which  had  been  assigned  him  in  it,  and  constant  calls  had  been  made 
upon  his  energies,  which  his  nature  could  not  answer.  Few  and  rare  had 
been  the  times  when  the  &int  strain  of  Wyldwyl  blood  had  manifested 
itself  in  him ;  at  all  others  he  had  been  lymphatie  and  indifferent ;  and 
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the  splendour  with  which  he  had  been  Burronnded  had  onlj  wearied 
him. 

He  was  broo^t  down  in  an  invalid  carriage  to  the  palace  where  his 
fkaalj  had  kept  high  state  for  centuries,  and  not  a  footfall  was  suffered  to 
be  heard  about  the  gorgeous  chambers  Y)f  his  home,  after  he  was  carried 
ap- stairs  and  laid  upon  the  bed  from  which  he  was  never  to  rise  again  in 
mortal  form.  The  hand  of  the  destroyer  was  quite  visible  upon  him,  and 
those  who  looked  upon  his  livid  face  and  wasted  limbs  could  cherish  no 
illusions  as  to  his  possible  recovery.  The  light  in  his  eyes  was  nearly 
extinct,  his  lips  were  white,  and  there  was  that  tightening  and  glazed  ap- 
pearance of  ^e  skin  over  the  upper  part  of  his  face  which  announces 
approaching  dissolution.  He  seemed  to  be  nearly  dead  already,  and  only 
rallied  for  a  short  season  when  he  saw  William  Brown.  He  appeared  to 
feel  under  some  restraint  in  his  father's  presence,  and  though  his  faianner 
was  respectful  and  becoming  to  the  last,  he^  only  answered  the  questions 
put  to  him,  and  voluntarily  said  nothing.  It  was  as  though  he  felt  him- 
self a  being  apart  from  that  splendid  and  haughty  race  whidi  claimed  him 
as  its  representative,  and  considered  himself  an  unwilling  intruder  upon 
it.  He  had  been  very  happy  as  a  boy  in  his  mother's  dower  house,  with 
his  scantily  furnished  room  and  his  mechanical  occupations.  He  had 
never  been  altogether  at  his  ease  after  he  was  removed  from  them. 

The  hopeless  condition  of  Lord  Kinsgear  was  a  cause  of  terrible 
anuety  to  the  Dake  of  Courthope,  all  of  whose  plans  were  upset  by  his 
son*8  illness.  He  earnestly  pressed  William  Brown  to  prolong  his  visit, 
because  the  Marquis  only  revived  in  his  society,  and  would  not  hear  of 
his  going  away. 

"  Don't  leave  me,  Willie,"  he  said  faintly.  "  I  shall  not  trouble  you 
long,  and  you  must  make  this  your  home  as  long  as  I  am  here,  and  I  hope 
afterwards." 

So  an  extension  of  the  lieutenant's  leave  was  obtained  from  the 
Horse  Guards,  and  William  Brown  stopped  on  at  Beaumanoir. 

It  might  have  been  evident  to  any  one  better  acquainted  with  the 
ways  of  the  world  than  this  young  soldier  of  fortune,  that  the  Duke  of 
Courthope  had  far  other  and  deeper  causes  for  anxiety  connected  with  his 
son's  death,  than  even  the  sorrow  which  parental  affection  must  have 
inspired  for  the  loss  of  his  only  son  and  heir.  Though  all  the  guests  but 
Lady  Overlaw  and  some  near  relations  of  the  Wyldwyls  had  departed 
from  Beaumanoir  in  presence  of  the  grief  which  had  descended  like  a  pall 
upon  the  great  house,  flies  and  carriages  were  hurrying  backwards  and 
forwards  through  the  Park  to  the  station,  all  day  long  at  intervals,  and 
generally  they  deposited  a  lawyer,  or  a  lawyer's  chief  clerk,  who  would 
remain  often  for  many  hours  closeted  with  his  Grace,  and  then  huny 
away  with  sheaves  of  paper  and  parchments  in  blue  bags*  Not  even 
the  express  trains  which  sped  to  London  thrice  a  day  could  keep  pace  with 
the  hurried  rush  of  legal  business  consequent  upon  the  expected  demise  of 
the  Marquis ;  and  messengers  and  telegrams  were  despatched  hot  foot 
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with  supplementary  instraotionsy  or  answers  to  interrogations  firom 
Lineoln's  Inn. 

Mr.  Sharpe  had  now  his  (5wn  apartments  in  the  palace,  and  had  been 
there  for  days,  drafting  documents,  which  his  clerks  took  away  and  brought 
baek  upon  sheets  of  lambskin  with  large  seals  and  gaudy  stamps  attached  to 
them.  Narrow  silken  ribbons  bound  them  together.  Lawyers  are  very 
neat  in  their  instruments  of  torture.  The  Duke  of  Courthope  would 
sit  with  haggard  eyes  in  the  great  Gothic  library  with  its  carved  oak 
sculpturing  and  oriel  windows,  while  these  things  were  doing,  and  pore 
painfully  hour  after  hour  OTcr  the  papers  which  his  solicitors  sent  to  him. 

It  may  have  been  fact  or  fancy,  but  late  one  evening,  when  the 
household  were  gone  to  bed.  Lady  Overlaw  went  into  the  library  for  the 
last  volume  of  the  latest  new  novel  which  had  arrived  from  London :  she 
thought  she  saw  that  splendid  noble,  to  whom  life  had  hitherto  been  one  long 
worry  and  yet  a  festival,  with  his  head  bowed  upon  his  hands,  and  moan- 
ing grievously.  Before  him  were  whole  reams  of  foolscap  &esh  covered 
with  the  drafts  of  legal  documents,  and  on  their  margins  were  anno- 
tations in  the  Duke*s  own  hand.  On  either  side  of  him  were  two  tall 
candlesticks,  which  had  been  burning  so  long  that  the  lights  flared  in 
their  sockets  and  gave  a  gaunt  unearthly  aspect  to  the  apartment  as  they 
flickered  and  blazed  by  tuAis.  The  first  beams  of  a  moon  which  rose  late 
streamed  in  through  ihe  oriel  windows,  and  touched  the  dark  colouring 
of  a  portrait  by  Vandyck  as  it  hung  grim  and  silent  amidst  the  hard 
carved  oak  around.  It  was  the  picture  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Wyldwyl — an  upright  judge,  who  had  redeemed  the  fortxmes  of  Philip 
Wyldwyl,  Earl  of  Allswon,  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  First. 

The  beautiful  lady  stopped,  with  the  silver  lamp  which  had  lighted 
her  from  her  dressing-Voom  in  her  hand,  and  looked  at  him.  She  might 
have  stood  for  a  picture  of  Mercy  watching  over  Sorrow,  and  she  made  a 
hesitating  step  towards  him,  for  her'  heart,  light  and  frivolous  as  it  was, 
had  been  touched  by  that  srrpreme  agony,  in  one  so  proud  and  great. 
But  the  Duke,  if  her  &ncy,  overwrought  by  some  romance,  had  not 
deceived  her  altogether,  lifted  up  his  head  instantly  at  the  sound  of  her 
footstep,  and  rising  with  the  knightly  grace  which  belonged  to  him,  came 
towards  her  with  a  gallant  smile  and  lofty  courtesy. 

'<  Belle  Cousine  I "  said  he.  *<  What  eyes  unclosed  so  late !  I  shall 
have  some  of  the  park-keepers  taking  them  for  stars,  and  telling  marvels 
to  his  neighbours  of  how  my  place  is  haunted  by  heavenly  visitors. 
Stay,"  he  added  kindly,  "  let  me  look  for  your  book ; "  and  then,  when  he 
had  found  it,  he  conducted  her  to  the  door  and  held  it  open  for  her  as  she 
passed  through,  and  bade  her  a  chivalrous  good-night.  He  was  so 
grand  a  prince  of  manners  that  perhaps  she  loved  him  then,  and  she 
went  onwards  with  footsteps  which  seemed  to  hesitate.  For  a  moment — 
it  was  when  she  reached  tiie  foot  of  the  private  staircase  which  led  to  her 
own  suite  of  rooms — she  tume4  £^d  looked  back.  But  the  massive  door 
of  the  library  had  been  gently  closed  when  ^e  retired  beyond  it,  and  the 
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brd  of  Beanmanoir  was  alone  again  with  his  anguish.  He  toiled  on 
with  those  papers  all  through  the  night,  covering  every  inch  of  blank  space 
on  them  -with  his  marginal  notes,  and  his  features  looked  sometimes  very 
shrewd  and  keen  as  he  did  so.  The  morning  broke  dim  and  grej,  and 
Hie  air,  chilled  by  showers,  was  very  bleak  *in  the  lofty  room,  but  still  he 
worked  on  with  knitted  brows  and  close  attention,  as  one  who  fought  for 
bis  life  with  an  invisible  enemy  who  must  be  combated  upon  paper.  If 
there  was  any  lawyer  who  was  trying  then  to  take  advantage  of  him,  the 
oise  of  that  lawyer  was  not  hc^eful.  Some  of  the  acumen  of  Judge 
Wyldwyl's  mind  was  showing  itself,  struggling  out  of  the  superincumbent 
load  of  idleness  and  pleasure  which  had  weighed  it  down  so  long.  Old 
men  who  had  passed  half  a  century  in  the  law  courts  would  be  amased 
and  puzzled  by  that  night's  work ;  for  the  Duke  was  brought  to  bay,  and 
defending  himself  like  a  stag  of  ten  who  turns  upon  his  hunters. 

At  about  nine  o'clock  he  rang  for  his  valet,  bathed  himself,  dressed 
entirely  afresh,  and  ordered  coffee ;  then  he  sent  to  ask  if  Lord  Einsgear 
was'awake,  for  Mr.  Sharpe  was  with  his  Grace  again,  and  had  l^ought  a 
parchment  deed  ready  for  signature. 

The  Duke  showed  no  outward  trace  of  his  vigil,  but  he  looked  very 
anxious  till  the  answer*  came  fironr  his  son's  sick-room,  pressing  his  lips 
together  and  drawing  down  one  side  of  his  mouth  in  a  way  he  had  when 
he  had  determined  to  act  with  resolution,  or,  if  needs  must,  with  harshness, 
and  to  stifle  his  natural  feelings,  which  were  considerate  and  amiable  to 
all  who  were  immediately  about  his  presence. 

Presently  the  servant  came  back  with  a  message  from  the  Duke's 
domestic  physician,  saying  that  Lord  Kinsgear  was  awake,  but  very  feeble, 
and  that  Captain  Brown  had  been  sitting  up  all  night  with  him. 

"I  had  rather  he  hadn't,"  said  Mr.  Sharpe,  coarsely,  when  the 
servant  was  gone.  **  That  Brown  is  always  with  him  in  business  hours — 
and  out  of  them." 

"  Enough  !  "  answered  the  Duke,  sternly.  "  You  want  to  have 
the  thing  signed,  and  I  will  take  care  that  is  done."  He  touched 
the  deed  scornfully  as  he  spoke,  and  Mr.  Sharpe,  bully  as  he  was, 
perceived  that  he  had  struck  some  chord  with  a  sharp  note,  and  that  it 
woold  not  be  safe  to  touch  it  again. 

**  It  miLst  be  done,  I  suppose,  Sharpe  ?  "  asked  the  Duke,  after  a  pause. 

"*  It  must,'*  answered  the  lawyer,  **  certainly,  your  Grace." 

**  Nothing  from  me  or  Lord  George  will  do,  instead  of  disturbing  the 
djing  boy  in  his  last  moments  wiUi  this  trumpery  ?  It  is  a  ghastly 
practice  yours,  to  hunt  a  man  out  of  the  world  with  a  pack  of  bonds  and 
assignments  after  him." 

''Nothing  else  will  do,  your  Grace,"  answered  Mr.  Sharpe,  deci- 
siyely,  **  because  his  lordship  is  his  mother's  heir,  and  the  latest  securities 
touched  her  property." 

"  Well  then,  sir,  Mow  me,"  said  the  Duke,  coldly,  and  he  led  the 
way  with  an  unfaltering  step  to  the  chamber  where  the  dying  Marquis  lay. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Amabel  Wyldwyl. 

When  the  Duke  of  Courthope  and  Mr.  Sharpe  entered  the  sick-room  of 
Lord  Einsgear,  they  found  him  talking  feebly  to  William  Brown,  who  was 
seated  by  his  bed-side.  The  young  men  were  going  over  their  Indian 
campaign  again,  as  they  used  to  do  when  together,  and  recalling  many  a 
stirring  scene  of  battle  and  of  bivouac.  There  was  even  a  faint  flush 
upon  the  faded  cheek  of  the  Marquis,  which  half  resembled  a  sign  of 
returning  health,  and  perhaps,  so  strong  is  life  before  grief  has  sapped  its 
sources,  he  might  have  then  revived  had  he  been  left  at  rest.  His  native 
air  had  done  something  for  him,  and  the  companionship  of  his  comrade 
seemed  to  [have  given  him  new  strength,  or,  perhaps,  a  new  interest  in 
existence.  William  Brown,  who  had  a  creative  mind,  was  showing  the 
Marquis  the  model  of  a  new  pontoon  bridge  upon  which  he  had  been 
engaged  for  some  time  past,  and  had  brought  to  great  perfection ;  for 
he  was  always  thinking  of  his  profession,  and  devising  something 
which  might  be  useful  in  it,  having  reflected  that  behind  every  dif- 
ficulty there  lurks  an  invention.  He  had,  therefore,  put  together,  upon 
a  new  system,  a  number  of  flat-bottomed  air-boats,  very  strong,  very 
portable,  and  very  easily  managed.  The  Marquis,  who  was  fond  of 
mechanics,  and  understood  all  things  relating  to  them  extremely 
well,  had  dropped  off  to  sleep  on  the  previous  night  with  his  mind 
pleasantly  occupied  about  this  pontoon  bridge,  and  had  slept  soundly,  so 
he  woke  refreshed.  The  two  officers  were  busy  with  their  plan  for 
facilitating  the  transport  of  troops  across  rivers.  The  Marquis  sat 
propped  up  by  pillows,  and  his  wan  hands  held  the  soldierly  toy,  pointing 
out  where  it  was  defective  and  might  be  strengthened,  or  made  to  fold 
into  a  smaller  compass. 

He  closed  his  eyes  wearily  when  the  Duke  entered,  and  the  transitozy 
look  of  restored  vigour  faded  out  of  his  face.  His  head  fell  back  upon 
the  pillows,  though  a  minute  before  it  had  been  bent  eagerly  forward,  and 
a  petulant  expression  flitted  over  his  countenance. 

"What  do. they  want  of  me  now,  Willie?"  he  muttered.  *'I 
signed  something  yesterday,  and  th«  day  before,  and  the  day  before  that. 
When  will  it  be  all  over  ?  I  wish  we  were  back  in  India  under  canvas 
again.     It  was  so  pleasant." 

"It  will  all  come  right,"  said  young  Brown.  "You  are  ten  times 
better  to-day,  you  know.  There's  the  Duke  speaking  to  you.  Come, 
cheer  up." 

Meantime,  while  the  young  men  exchanged  these  words,  his  Grace  had 
entered  the  room,  and  stood  in  the  place  of  William  Brown,  who  had 
risen  respectfully  to  make  way  for  him.  He  was  too  fine  a  gentleman, 
however,  to  disturb  his  guest  without  an  apology,  and  courteously  laid 
his  hand  for  an  instant  on  the  lieutenant's  arm,  as  though  he  desired  to 
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detain  him,  and  took  his  place  at  last  only  with  a  deprecatory  bow  and 
polished  word.  *'  I  beg/*  siud  the  Dnke,  kindly^  <*  that  yon  will  not 
moTe,  Captain— that  is,  nnless  yon  prefer  the  society  of  Lady  Overlaw  to 
that  of  the  lawyers.  Yon  will  find  her  in  the  breakfiEut-rooniy  a  little 
jealous  of  yonr  deserting  her  levee  so  often."  Then,  and  not  till  then, 
the  Dnke  sat  down  in  the  chair  which  his  gnest  had  occnpied,  and 
William  Brown  discreetly  retired »  feeling,  bat  neither  seeing  nor  hearing, 
that  he  was  in  the  way. 

The  room  was  nearly  fall  when  he  left  it.  Not  only  the  Doke  and  the 
lawyer  were  there,  bat  Mr.  Senior,  the  steward  of  the  hoosehold,  and 
Tripwell,  the  head  footman,  as  well  as  one  of  Mr.  Sharpens  clerks  who 
had  been  sent  for  to  attest  the  deed  which  the  dying  man  was  reqaired 
to  sign  that  day.  They  were  in  all  five  persons,  and  their  presence 
seemed  to  oyerpower  the  Marqais,  as  though  their  robast  vitaUty 
oppressed  and  was  too  mach  for  him. 

Leaving  them  there,  Mr.  Brown  took  his  way  through  stately  cor- 
lidors  and  storied  picture-galleries,  away  to  the  breakfast-room,  which 
was  a  delidous  apartment  surrounded  by  conservatories,  and  which  opened 
on  to  a  flower-garden  with  a  view  of  the  lake.  It  had  a  southern  aspect, 
and  was  so  sheltered  that  it  was  possible  to  breakfast  there  with  the 
windows  open  even  in  the  finer  winter  days.  It  was  quite  at  the  farther 
end  of  the  house,  and  was  one  of  those  quiet,  pretty  dwelling-rooms 
whieb  are  sometimes  found  even  in  palaces,  as  a  refuge  firom  splendour. 

Presently  William  Brown  heard  the  voices  of  Lady  Overlaw  and  Mr. 
Heiiot,  who  had  just  arrived  on  business  at  the  palace  by  the  morning 
mail  train. 

"  Lord  George,  that  is  to  say,  Lord  Punjaub,  and  his  daughter,  are 
expected  to-day,"  Lady  Overlaw  was  saying,  in  reply  to  a  question  firom 
her  solicitor^  ''  for  the  rest,  we  have  only  my  aunt,  ,Lady  danmore, 
whom  yon  know ;  a  few  people  who  are  always  here,  and—- oh  yes-— there 
ii  a  Mr.  Brown,  who  I  understand  was  a  charity  boy,  and  is  now  a  sort 
of  companion,  or  man-governess,  to  the  Marquis ;  very  stupid,  and  talks 
to  me  about  <  field  telegraphs,'  I  think.  But,  dear  me,  I  deckre  there 
he  is,  coming  through  the  conservatory." 

"  How  do  you  do.  Captain  ?  See,  I  have  kept  some  peaches  for 
jOQ  "  — and  her  ladyship  was  all  smiles  and  gracious  gossip  directly. 

The  young  fellow  did  not  sulk,  though  he  could  not  help  hearing 
what  had  been  said  of  him ;  and  she  knew  that  he  knew  it,  but  was  no 
more  embarrassed  than  great  ladies  usuaUy  are  when  they  have  said  or 
done  something  rude.  Moreover,  the  lieutenant  had  the  instincts  of  a 
gentleman,  and  behaved  well  under  punishment ;  but  he  felt  it  keenly, 
>nd  therefore  it  did  him  good,  for  it  cured  him  of  consequentiousness  for 
the  rest  of  his  life,  and  taught  him  that  there  was  upon  earth  something 
which  commanded  more  universal  admiration  than  a  lieutenant's  conmiis- 
tion;  that  it  would  not  quite  do  to  show  himself  a  militazy  pedant 
baCore  ladies,  unless  he  expected  to  be  laughed  at;  and  that  fine  society 
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is  not  giYdnto  overestamating  those  who  saddenly  obtain  aeeessioit; 
and  that  it  finds  oat  about  tbemrather  more  than  they  know  themselyes, 
whatever  the  ^eoious  notJiings  of  good  manners  might  indicabe  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding. 

Still  the  young  man  had  reeeived  a  severe,  though  a  wholesome  lesson, 
and  he  smarted  under  it.  He  felt  almost  ashamed  to  go  back  to  his 
friend's  sick  room,  lest  he  should  be  marked  by  the  servants  as  a  toady 
and  a  sycophant  who  gave  his  companionship  for  wages  and  succulent 
food.  He  wandered  Uirougk  the  great  rooms  when  he  had  quitted  Lady 
Overlap  and  Mr.  Heriot  after  breakfast,  becoming  every  moment  moie 
dejected.  He  no  longer  liked  to  order  a  horse  for  a  ride  in  the  park,  or 
to  send  for  one  of  the  keepers  and  a  couple  of  dogs,  as  he  would  have  done 
yesterday ;  he  who  was  looked  upon  as  a  charity-boy,  and  an  upper 
servant.  He  was  degraded  in  his  own  esteem ;  he  felt  himself  to  be  an 
interloper  and  an  intruder,  who  had  no  right  to  be  among  all  that  marUe 
and  carved  oak,  and  gilding,  and  suits  of  armour,  and  pictures,  every  one 
of  whidi  was  probably  wortii  more  than  he  could  ever  expect  to  win ;— a 
poor  soldicF  of  fortune  raised  from  the  ranks  to  a  place  where  he  i«8 
'  only  despised  by  those  bom  to  fill  it.  He  had  better,  he  thought  bitterly, 
have  remained  a  private,  or  at  most  a  non-commissioned  ofiicer,  and  heen 
content  to  associate  with  his  equals,  since  there  were  barriers  to  inter- 
course with  gentlefolks  which  no  exertions  or  merits  of  his  own,  if  he  had 
merits,  could  surmount ;  and  very  likely  he  had  no  merits  ;  no,  it  was 
quite  certain  that  he  had  none.  Had  not  Lady  0 verlaw  sneered  at  him  for 
being  stupid  f  She  was  a  great  lady,  and  must  have  judged  him  better 
than  he  judged  himself.  He  was  a  fool,  an  idiot, — ^yes,  a  pretentions 
donkey — that  was  the  best  description  of  him.  He  would  go  back  to 
barracks  again.  Colonel  Oakes  liked  him^  and  if  he  resigned  his  post  as 
■  aide-de-camp  to  Lord  Punjaub,  as  he  certainly  would,  some  day  he  might 
be  madd  acyutant  of  his  regiment,  and  then  he  would  have  ^loogh 
to  do ;  and,  meanwhile,  he  oould  forget  the  baseness  of  his  origin  in 
the  call  of  the  bugles  to  stable-duty.  He  was  perhaps  good  enoo^ 
to  associate  with  a  horse,  if  not  with  dukes  and  marquises  and  fine 
ladies. 

He  had  wandered  into  the  library  ^Hiiile  in  this  contented  firame  of 
mind,  and  looked  listlessly  out  of  window,  thinking  of  how  he  shonid 
take  leave  of  the  Duke  that  day.  The  weather  was  gusty  and  sad ;  great 
lead-ooloured  clouds  rolled  up  heavily  from  the  west,  and  now  and  then  a 
shower  seemed  to  sweep  scomfrdly  over  the  landscape.  A  travelling - 
cairiage-and-four,  piled  high  with  imperials^  came  galloping  up  the 
avenue,  arriving  from  the  station,  which  was  a  good  way  off,  owing  to  the 
great  extent  of  the  park,  which  the  late  Duke  would  not  allow  to  be  eat 
op  when  the  railway  was  making,  so  that  he  and  his  guests  were  obliged 
to  use  post-horses ;.  and  the  Oourthope  Arms  at  Bevel  was  one  of  the  few 
posting-inns  still  in  existence.  Doubtless  the  carriage  contained  some 
more  of  the  relatives  or  dependants  of  the  noble  family  whose  heir  was 
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^g.  Hehad  eome  from  the  station  in  a  fly ;  and  the  lowest  menials 
of  the  place  must  haye  made  a  mock  at  him,  he  fancied  now. 

He  was  still  tortoring  himself,  and  might  have  imagined  that  he  had 
committed  the  impardonahle  sin,  or  Uiat  he  was  a  leper  hefore  he  had 
done,  so  deeply  had  Lady  Overlaw's  contempt  stnng  him ;  but  while  he 
was  honestly  trying  to  hnrt  his  feelings  a  little  more,  the  library  door 
was  suddenly  flnng  open,  and  a  radiant  vision,  all  joy  and  laughter,  came 
bounding  np  to  him  on  feet  of  air,  looked  archly  at  him  for  a  moment, 
fiten  dropped  a  demnre  cnrts^,  and  threw  her  arms  round  his  neck  and 
Iriffl^  him* 

«  Thank  yon  for  getting  well,  Cousin  Einsgear.  I  am  so  happy ; 
and  it  is  so  nice.  Gome  out  into  the  garden  with  me.  I  want  to  see  my 
gdden  pheasants  again,"  said  this  young  person. 

"  Hallo,  Brown,"  cried  the  deep  yoice  of  Lord  Punjaub,  who  now 
entered  the  room ;  **  I  told  you  I  would  show  you  my  daughter  when  I 
eoold  get  her  back  from  Lreland.  Missy,  Lieutenant  Brown,  one  of  the 
finest  fellows  in  the  army,  and  a  member  of  my  family." 

The  General  spoke  in  Leidian  fiEushion  of  his  aide-de-camp,  but  Lieu- 
tenant Brown  looked  as  if  he  had  just  dropped  from  the  clouds,  and 
was  wonder-stricken  at  what  had  happened  to  him ;  while  Miss  Wyldwyl 
had  disappeared,  and  was  not  seen  again  till  dinner-timci  when  she  was 
80  entixely  absorbed  in  a  conTcrsaticm  with  the  Dowager  Marchioness  of 
Newcomen,  that  she  did  not  even  0ee  Mr.  Brown,  which  was  at  least 
extraordinary  after  her  conduct  in  the  library ;  and  the  Genend  scolded 
her  for  being  '^  unciTil  to  one  of  the  finest  young  fellows  in  the  serviccy 
joa  minx." 

**  I  hate  fine  young  fellows,  Pa,"  answered  the  young  lady,  with  much 
s^nL  **  They  are  always  in  the  way  when  they  are  not  wanted.  They 
oq^  to  be  put  to  death." 

Somehow  or  other  it  happ^ied  that  afl^  this  remarkable  incident  in 
fall  biography,  Lieutenant  Brown  had  no  desire  to  leave  Beaumanoir  that 
cb^,  or  for  some  time  afterwards.  Had  he  not  his  duties  as  aide-de-camp 
to  Lord  Punjaub  to  attend  to  ?  He  was  on  leave  of  absence ;  but  what 
of  that  ?  The  General  was  staying  in  the  same  house  with  him,  and  the 
first  duty  of  a  soldier  was  obedience.  The  General  had  always  plenty  of 
employment  for  him,  for  his  lordship  was  accustomed  to  be  surroxmded 
by  young  men  who  were  ready  to  gallop  forty  miles  before  breakfast  at 
ktt  nod,  and  liked  it.  He  could  not  do  without  them,  and  it  was,  "  Here, 
Brown,  just  step  up  to  the  village,  will  you,  and  get  some  sweetmeats  for 
thai  girl  of  mine ; "  or,  *'  Bi^wn,  that  tyrant  of  ours  wants  a  new  sash 
fnm  Howell  and  James's.  Bring  it  down  with  you  this  afbemoon." 
Indeed  it  appeared  as  if  the  young  lady  herself  insisted  that  these  com- 
Biissions  should  be  executed  by  the  handsome  young  aide-de-camp, 
evindng  upon  every  occasion  a  passionate  eagerness  to  get  him  out  of  the 
way;  yet  never  failing  to  ask  when  he  would  come  back  again.  But  she 
would  not  speak  to  him  or  look  at  him,  or  even  be  introduced  to  bixn, 
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saying,  pertly,  that  she  knew  a  great  deal  too  much  about  him  as  it  was ; 
and  the  General,  who  had  hiUierto  found  her  idways  the  eharm  and 
darling  of  his  "  family,*'  as  they  call  aides-de-camp  in  India»  was  sur- 
prised and  a  little  hart  at  her  capricious  behaviour  towards  his  &Y0iint6. 
<<  He*ll  get  the  Victoria  Cross  too,  some  day,  Idinj ;  think  of  that.  Ho  I 
ho !  think  of  that,"  remonstrated  the  old  soldier,  who  had  a  mi^tj  idea 
of  military  distinctions,  as  it  was  right  and  becoming  that  he  dionld 
have.  But  nothing  would  move  Miss  AiAabel  Wyldwyl  from  her  en- 
trenchments, and  when  her  &ther  pleaded  yery  hard  with  her  for  young 
Brown,  by-and-bye  she  got  into  a  way  of  putting  one  of  her  small  hands 
before  his  month,  and  pretending  to  stop  her  ears  with  the  other.  Yet, 
when  he  said  no  more,  it  was  she  who  began  to  talk  of  the  soldier. 


CHAPTEE  VL 

Wooing. 

Amabbii  Wyldwyl  had  been  brought  up  in  England,  and  was  now 
just  eighteen  years  old.  She  was  very  beautiful,  very  much  accustomed 
to  have  her  own  way  in  everything,  and  had  been  spoiled  all  her  life. 
She  had  been  the  darling  of  the  Dowager  Marchioness  of  Newcomen, 
whose  children  were  all  grown  up  and  had  left  her,  so  that  she  was  §sA 
of  that  bright  young  presence  in  her  lonely  dower  house.  She  resided 
for  the  greater  part^ef  the  year  at  a  fine  picturesque  castle  on  the  coast 
of  Ireland,  but  she  came  to  London  occasionally,  and  was  not  unknown 
to  the  world  of  fashion  and  politics ;  being  herself  by  birth  one  of  the 
ancient  family  of  the  Townshends  of  Tynedale.  Miss  Wyldwyl  had  liyed 
with  this  excellent  lady  much  as  the  beauty  of  a  flEury  taJe  lives  with  her 
godmother ;  and  there  had  been  always  the  best  possible  understanding 
between  them.  Amabel  had  learned  to  ride  with  great  courage  and  skill, 
for  the  Tynedales  had  ever  been  leaders  of  the  turf.  She  had  also 
become  an  accomplished  musician,  for  the  Townshends  were  hereditaiy 
patrons  of  art.  She  could  draw  and  paint  too,  with  no  common  cunning, 
and  the  Dowager  having  a  very  sound  taste  for  books,  because  she  had  had 
too  much  experience  of  life  to  tolerate  a  false  representation  of  it.  Miss 
Amabel  was  familiar  with  a  class  of  authors  who  do  not  often  come  under 
the  notice  of  young  ladies.  She  was  indeed  that  most  precious  product 
of  nature  and  of  education,  a  beautiful  girl,  who  had  many  of  the  best 
qualities,  and  much  of  the  intellect,  of  an  honest  man.  It  did  not  pre- 
vent her  from  being  graceful  and  womanly ;  it  did  not  save  her  from 
being  extremely  capricious.  But  her  caprices  were  all  harmless  and  inno- 
cent. They  came  merely  of  youth  and  high  spirits ;  there  was  never 
anything  cruel  or  calculating  in  them,  and  when  her  feelings  were  touched 
she  was  as  docile  as  a  child.  If  she  plagued  her  father,  it  was  because 
she  knew  that  he  liked  to  be  plagued  by  her,  and  teased  her  into  reprisals. 
If  she  had  been  wayward  and  aggressive  towards  Lieutenant  Brown»  it 
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was  because  their  first  introdaction  to  each  other  had  been  of  an  nnosual 
duuraeter,  and  the  girl  had  lain  awake  of  nights  crying  and  laughing  and 
hiding  her  blushing  head  in  her  piUow  dozens  of  times  -when  she  re- 
membered iL  She  thought  that  she  could  never  bear  to  see  Mr.  Brown, 
fxSi  less  to  speak  to  him  anj  more ;  and  then  she  found  herself  watching 
fin-himy  and  wondering  about  him,  talking  of  him,  dreaming  of  him,  and 
she  grew  angry  with  herself. 

It  was  not  till  she  learned  how  braye  and  good  he  was,  how  simple- 
hearted  and  unassxmiing,  that  she  be^  to  fbrgive  herself,  and  then  she 
reedntely  determined  to  look  upon  him  as  a  brother.  He  was  her 
&ther*8  aide-de-camp,  and  it  was  the  custom  in  India  for  Generals  to 
eoDsider  their  aides-de-camp  as  members  of  their  &mily.  There  could 
be  no  harm  in  her  following  so  time  honoured  a  practice ;  and  so  the 
maiden  lulled  her  troubled  heart  to  rest,  and  sometimes  slept  the  tranquil 
Bleep  of  self-approyal.  Mr.  BrownNi  manners  were  so  reserved,  that  it 
was  dear  he  must  have  forgotten  how  forward  she  had  been  in  having 
kissed  him  by  mistake  for  her  cousin ;  perhaps  he  had  not  noticed  what 
had  happened ;  or,  if  he  must  have  noticed  it,  he  must  have  known  that 
it  was  all  a  dreadful,  shocking,  tragical  event  for  her.  These  later  con- 
nderations  followed  her  into  her  doze  and  brought  her  back  to  broad 
wakefulness  agam ;  and  once  more  she  hid  her  pretty  head  in  her  pillow 
and  bit  so  angry,  oh,  so  angry,  and  so  ashamed,  that  she  could  have 
died,  if  something  had  not  whispered  to  her  that  it  might  be  sweet  to  live ; 
and  so,  when  she  had  cried  a  little,  and  laughed  a  short  reluctant  laugh, 
followed  by  a  plaintive  whine,  she  lost  consciousness,  and  awoke  next 
morning  while  all  the  birds  of  the  garden  were  singing  their  matins,  or 
perhaps  chirping  out  to  each  other  in  merry  couplets  that  she  had  been 
naughty,  and  her  slumbers  were  broken  in  consequence. 

It  was  worse  still  in  the  morning.  She  was  afraid  for  days  and  days 
to  go  downstairs  to  breakfast  for  fear  of  meeting  Mr.  Brown ;  and  the 
Dowager  was  much  edified  to  see  Mxaa  Amabel  come  demurely  into  her 
dressing-room,  to  share  her  dry  toast,  when  there  were  such  very  nice 
things  prepared  £or  her  elsewhere,  and  the  girl  had  a  fine  appetite. 

She  got  a  little  more  self-assurance  after  breakfast,  for  even  dry  toast, 
accompanied  by  hot  cofifee  and  boiled  cream,  such  as  the  Dowager's 
maid  combined,  has  invigorating  qualities.  ''  Why,"  she  then  argued 
with  herself,  '<  should  she  torment  herself  about  a  stupid  person — well, 
periiaps  he  was  not  stupid,  it  was  only  Lady  Overlaw  who  said  he  was 
stapid,  and  Lady  Overlaw  never  liked  any  one  who  did  not  pay  her  com- 
pliments ;  but  why  should  she  torment  herself  about  a  person  who  could 
never  be  anything  to  her?"  Why,  indeed?  said  some  internal  voice, 
which  seemed  to  mock  her  slyly ;  and  all  the  morning  as  she  walked  with 
the  Dowager  and  her  poodle,  or  as  she  sat  with  her  pencils  and  Bristol 
boards  before  her,  sketching  under  the  beech  trees,  she  thought  of  William 
Brown,  till  she  drew  caricatures  of  him  in  a  grotesque  and  petulant  despair 
at  bemg  quite  unable  to  get  him  out  of  her  head  for  a  moment,  and  then 
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she  drew  knights  and  paladins  and  tronbadonrSt  who  one  and  all  re- 
sembled him.  E^en  King  Arthnr,  portrayed  bj  her  pencil,  sat  bis 
fabled  steed  like  'William  Brown ;  and  had  the  same  steadfast  look  in  his 
royal  eyes  as  when  last  she  saw  the  young  soldier,  riding  away  from 
Beanmanoir  to  do  some  idle  errand  for  her,  leaving  all  tiie  palace  and  the 
park  behind  him  nninhal»ted,  and  withont  the  sonl  irbith  made  them 
stately  and  fair. 

Tet  still,  now  pleaded  graver  oonscience,  what  if  he  were  a  hero  and 
a  gallant  gentleman,  as  she  owned  he  was,  what  could  he  be  to  her? 
A  friend  whom  she  conld  never  see — nothing  more.  She  might  follow 
him  in  her  imagination,  indeed,  where  brave  men  win  their  bzi^i 
renown ;  she  might  sometimes  pray  for  him  when  he  was  in  sorrow  or  in 
danger ;  and  when  they  were  old,  old  people  who  had  done  with  life,  she 
might  meet  him  again  with  eyes  whieh  wonld  not  bom  and  ache  and  weep 
by  turns,  as  hers  did  now. 

Why  had  they  talked  of  him  to  her  so  much  and  so  often  ?  Why 
had  she  seen  for  herself  how  fearless  and  gentle  he  was  ?  Why  was 
his  name  for  ever  on  her  frither's  honest  lips,  but  another  word  ibr 
valour  and  for  goodness  ?  Every  one  liked  him,  fnan.  the  under-game- 
keeper,  whom  she  had  heard  praise  his  shooting  to  her  own  groom,  np 
to  Dean  Mowledy,  who  treated  him  as  if  he  were  his  own  son,  and  whose 
language  took  more  than  its  usual  grave  sweetness  when  he  spoke  to  the 
young  soldier.  Why  had  they  all  joined  together  to  steal  her  heart  awaj 
from  her,  when  perhaps  she  might  have  kept  it  fancy-free,  or  lured  it 
back  again  from  its  first  tremulous  flight  ?  They  all  knew  that  Ab  had 
been  engaged  almost  from  her  cradle  to  the  Marquis  of  Einsgear,  a&d 
that  they  were  bettDthed  as  man  and  wife.  If  he  were  dying,  as  the 
physicians  said,  she  would  remain  a  widow  for  his  sake,  as  a  noble  lady 
should  do.  But  only  a  few  hours  ago,  the  Marchioness  of  Neweomen, 
her  last  refuge  fi*om  persecution,  had  put  up  her  glasses  to  look  at  him, 
when  he  had  offered  her  ladyship  some  ordinary  token  of  respect,  and 
had  remarked  that  he  was  the  handsomest  and  best-bred  man  she  had 
ever  seen ;  "  except  the  late  Duke  of  Oourthope,  my  darling,  who,  by  the 
way,  he  resembles  in  a  manner  which  is  quite  astonishing,"  added  the 
Dowager ;  and  moreover  the  likeness  which  the  lieutenant  bore  to  the  Wyld- 
wyl  fomily  was  generally  noticed.  It  was  that  which  had  deceived  Sfifls 
Amabel  when  she  first  saw  him,  and  had  she  ventured  to  admit  any 
excuse  to  herself,  it  lay  there  quite  ready  for  her  acceptance.  He  was 
but  a  taller  and  finer  resemblance  of  her  affianced  husband,  and  as  she  had 
not  seen  her  betrothed  for  three  years,  she  had  been  the  more  easily  misled. 

The  girl  had  no  idea  of  breaking  her  engagement,  if  her  cousin  conld 
have  lived  to  claim  it.  She  had  been  brought  up  to  look  upon  Lord 
Einsgear  as  her  husband,  and  she  did  so.  The  ties  of  relationship  are 
very  strong  among  the  Anglo-Indians ;  and  her  fotiier  always  wrote  to 
her  and  spoke  to  her  as  if  a  duty  were  imposed  up<m  her  from  whieh 
she    could  in  nowise  depart.       She  was  aware  also  that  there  was 
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i  mysleiy  m  her  familj,  ihongh  she  did  not  know  its  precise  nature,  and 
Uiii  many -ihings  would  be  set  ri^t  when  she  married  the  Marquis.  She 
btd  tran^islly  accepted  her  lot  in  life  also,  withpnt  ^estion  and  without 
repognaneer  hitherto,  for  the  Marquis  was  yery  kind  and  pleasant,  though 
80  silent,  mi  sometimes,  as  she  thought,  a  little  awkward.  They  had 
not  seen  much  of  each  other;  but  wheneyer  they  had  passed  a  few 
montiiB  together  she  had  liked  him,  and  taken  possession  of  him,  im  her 
giriish  way,  as  something  which  was  to  belong  to  her  by-and-by.  If  now 
the  doctors  barely  gaye  him  another  week  to  liye,  that  did  not  seem  to 
htf  to  loosen  the  bond  between  them.  On  the  contrary,  she  felt  that  she 
shoald  loye  him  better  now,  and  mourn  far  him  worthily. 

Meantime  William  Brown  rode  with  her  and  her  &ther  daily ;  and 
Amabd  became  too  sad  to  ayoid  him,  as  she  had  hitherto  done.  She 
DO  longor  spoke  of  him  wi&  p^rtness  or  mockery,  and  the  [conyersation, 
«8  they  wound  slowly  through  meadows  and  woodlands  in  the  autumn 
afternoons,  was  yery  pensiye.  They  could  hardly  be  gay  while  the  young 
lord  was  dying;  and  eyen  the  General's  bluff  good  hiuiour  was  not 
proof  against  the  melancholy  droumstances  ^diich  surrounded  them.  . 
The  good  old  man  was  grieyed  to  see  the  hope  of  his  race  smitten  down 
80  early ;  but  the  feeling  scarcely  amounted  to  a  personal  sorrow.  His 
roQ^  soldierly  nature  had  little  sympathy  with  the  taciturn  Marquis  and 
his  sedentary  pursuits.  They  had  neyer  understood  each  other,  and 
aHhon^^  they  had  preseryed  the  outward  forms  of  kinsmanship  when  they 
met,  they  had  met  but  seldom.  The  General's  house  had  always  been 
open  to  the  young  man,  but  he  had  rarely  gone  there ;  and  if  they  had  a 
eold  mutual  respect  for  each  other,  there  was  no  affection  between  them. 
Toung  Brown  was  &r  more  to  his  mind.  The  lieutenant  was  silent  and 
lesenred  too,  and  studious,  which  Lord  Qeorge  had  neyer  been ;  but 
he  could  back  a  horse  and  take  a  joke,  and  sit  steadily  behind  a  bottle 
«8  long  as  any  younger  he  had  oyer  known,  ffis  lordship  was  glad 
to  get  out  witii  him  from  the  stifling  air  and  hushed  whispers  of  Beau- 
manoir,  and  generally  prolonged  his  ride,  upon  some  pretext  or  other, 
from  two  o'clock,  when  lunch  was  oyer,  till  nearly  six,  when  it  was  time 
to  dress  for  dinner. 

They  wandered  along  through  the  home  park,  where  the  deer 
browsed,  and  the  timid  hare  flitted  across  their  path,  and  the  partridges 
ealled  to  each  other  from  their  coyer,  and  so  on  out  into  the  open 
country,  amidst  the  loyely  English  landscape,  with  its  yillage-church 
steeples  and  old  manor-houses  half  hidden  in  ancient  oaks  and  iyy. 
The  (General  rode  between  them,  with  one  of  the  young  people  on  either 
side  of  him ;  and  both  of  them  would  haye  thought  it  treason  to  say  a 
word  which  he  could  not  hear  or  comprehend,  and  yet,  unconsciously  to 
themselyes,  no  accent  passed  their  lips  but  had  some  hidden  meaning. 

They  conyersed  chiefly  about  India ;  and  the  young  soldier  said  that 
when  the  G^ieral's  present  command  expired  he  should  return  thither, 
haTing  neither  interest  nor  desire  for  a  career  in  England. 
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Miss  Amabel  answered  tiiat  he  would  do  well,  though  her  cheek 
paled  slighUj  as  she  spoke,  and  her  horse  showed  signs  of  uneasiness. 

Then  the  General  asked  what  he  should  do  when  they  had  both  gone 
away  from  him,  and  seemed  to  class  them  together  as  though  they  had 
been  his  son  and  daughter.  He  thought  that  Lord  Einsgear  might  stiU 
recover,  and  that  then  she  would  be  soon  lost  to  him. 

Miss  Amabel  said  that  she  would  never  leave  him  now ;  and  young 
Brown  added  that  he  should  never  go  while  the  General,  or  any  one  near 
or  dear  to  him,  desired  his  presence.  The  young  lady  rejoined  that 
England  must  be  dull  and  spiritless  to  one  who  had  seen  so  much  of 
camps  ;  and  the  soldier  replied  that  he  had  never  found  it  so.  It  was 
not  dull,  he  deemed,  but  sorrowful — a  place  where  vain,  ambitious, 
hopeless  fancies  grew.  It  was  only  for  the  rich  and  high-born  to  aspire 
to  live  there.    It  was  an  abode  for  happiness,  not  for  disappointment. 

**  Disappointment,  Brown ! ''  observed  the  General,  bluntly.  <<  Pray, 
how  the  deuce  can  you  be  disappointed  ?  ** 

''  Papa,"  replied  Miss  Amabel,  with  a  woman's  ready  tact,  ''  you  speak 
as  if  there  was  nothing  in  life  beyond  the  army  regulations  and  the  rules 
of  the  service." 

*^  Stuff,  Missy ! "  retorted  Lord  Punjaub.  "  A  young  fellow  has  no 
right  to  be  discontented  who  has  got  a  captain's  commission  in  prospect, 
and  is  well  and  strong.  He  may  be  anything  he  likes,  do  anything  he 
likes,  and  have  half  the  girls  in  the  kingdom  breaking  their  hearts  for 
him,  if  he  likes.  Look  at  me.  Egad,  I  might  have  married  a  dowager 
bishopesB  and  ar  lovely  west-country  heiress  at  the  same  time,  if  I  had 
not  preferred  your  mother.    They  both  set  their  caps  at  my  red  coat." 

*'  Captain  Brown  will  choose  a  lovely  west-country  heiress,  I  suppose  ?" 
said  Miss  Wyldwyl,  dryly ;  and  she  appeared  to  have  just  caught  a  slight 
cough.  Captain  Brown  winced  as  the  sharp  little  shaft  struck  him,  and  it 
was  some  time  before  he  found  words  to  answer  that  he  should  never  marry. 

<<  Quite  right,  quite  right,"  said  the  General,  putting  spurs  to  his 
powerful  thoroughbred,  and  pounding  along  the  road  at  a  thundering 
trot,  while  the  light  horse  on  either  side  of  him  broke  into  a  canter.  ''It 
won't  do  to  marry  till  you  become  a  field  officer,  and  can  get  good 
quarters  for  your  wife,  and  buy  her  a  smart  turban  now  and  then." 

"  Turban,  papa  I "  exclaimed  Miss  Amabel,  horror-stricken,  yet 
laughing,  as  she  breasted  a  south  wind  which  brought  back  the  colour  to 
her  cheeks,  at  a  hand-gallop.    *'  Who  upon  earth  wears  a  turban  ?  " 

«  Everybody  did  in  my  time,  Missy.  A  turban  made  of  an  Indian 
shawl,  wiUi  a  bird-of-paradise  feather  in  it :  most  becoming,  I  assure 
you,"  replied  the  General,  with  perfect  gravity,  his  notions  of  the  fashion 
being  dated  about  forty  years  before  this  present  writing. 

''If  Captain  Brown  makes  his  wife  wear  a  turban,  papa,  she  will 
never  speak  to  him  again,"  observed  Miss  Amabel,  decisively. 

"  Why,  you  small  firefly,"  returned  her  father,  **  do  you  mean  to 
conmxand  Brown's  wife  as  well  as  himself?  " 
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«  Ohy  dear,  no,  papa ;  I  am  sure  I  shall  never  s^e  the  lady,"  said  Hjbs 
Amabel,  as  they  ehecked  their  horses  after  a  burst  over  the  turf. 

'*  What  next  7  Are  you  going  to  shut  your  doors  upon  Brown  when 
he  gets  married  y  as  all  the  fine  ladies  did  upon  your  mother  and  me, 
because  we  had  not  got  ten  thousand  a  year  ?  Ho !  ho  !  ho !  If  you  do, 
I  hope  he  will  laugh  at  you,  as  we  did  at  them,"  remarked  Lord  Punjaub. 
"  I  shall  never  put  Miss  Wyldwyl's  hospitality  to  the  test  for  a  wife, 
my  lord,"  said  young  .Brown.  "  It  is  enough  honour  if  she  will  con- 
descend to  receive  me,  when  next  I  return  home.  I  shall  live  and  die  a 
bachelor." 

"  You  will  do  as  other  young  fellows  have  done  before  you,"  observed 
the  General,  with  rough  good  humour.  *<  You  will  become  the  slave  of 
the  first  pretty  girl  who  thinks  you  worth  catching." 

"  A  fish  cannot  be  caught  twice,  my  lord,  if  he  is  once  safely  netted," 
said  Mr.  Brown. 

'<  Oh,  that's  the  way  the  cat  jumps  ! "  exclaimed  the  General,  slyly. 
"  A  dead  man  cannot  be  killed  over  again." 

**  Of  conrse,  if  Captain  Brown  is  engaged,  the  case  is  altogether 
different,"  observed  the  young  lady,  adjusting  a  button  of  her  glove. 

**  Who  is  it,  Brown  ?  "  inquired  the  General,  maliciously.  ''  One  of 
the  Dashwood  girls,  or  Miss  Swan  ?  I  do  not  think  that  you  visited  any- 
where else  in  Calcutta,  except  at  the  house  of  that  cantankerous  old 
Scotchman  9  who  looked  as  if  he  had  never  seen  a  petticoat." 

"  You  forget,  my  lord,  that  Miss  Swan  has  married  Major  Gosling — 
and  the  two  Miss  Dashwoods— well,  I  had  better,  perhaps,  say  nothing 
more  about  them." 

"  Garrison  hacks,  eh  ?  Ah,  I  daresay  you  are  right.  You  youngsters 
are  always  hard  upon  girls  who  have  been  long  in  the  market.  They  are 
good  girls,  too.  Brown.  They  were  the  belles  of  the  room  at  a  ball 
1  g^ve ;  let  me  see,  when  was  it  ?    In  1840, 1  think." 

"They  must  be  very  interesting  young  ladies  indeed,  papa,"  said 
Miss  Wyldwyl. 

"  Very !  "  returned  the  General,  seriously.  "  One  of  them  talked  to 
me  about  botany,  I  think  it  was,  or  astronomy,  I  forget  which,  the  last 
time  I  saw  her  at  Government  House.  Brother  a  very  good  fellow  too ; 
made  a  Member  of  Council  just  before  I  left  Calcutta.  But  who  the 
deuce  is  your  flame,  Brown,  if  you  have  not  caught  fire  firom  the  Dash- 
woods  7  Somebody  down  Dronington  way,  eh  7  Famous  places  for  pretty 
girls  those  Oxfordishire  villages  round  Dronington  and  Wakefield-in-the- 
Marsh." 

"  It  is  some  one  whom  I  am  never  likely  to  see  again  after  I  have  left 
Enghuid,  and  therefore  I  do  not  presume  to  pronounce  her  name,"  said 
young  Brown,  despondingly. 

*'That  is  a  bad  business,"  remarked  the  General,  with  twinkling 
eyes,  as  though  he  saw  some  humour  in  all  love-affairs.  **  But  &int 
^rt  never  won  fair  lady.    Have  you  asked  her  ?  " 
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« I  might  as  well  liaTe  asked  for  the  moon/'  said  jonng  Brown ; 
«  and  it  would  not  be  &ir  to  langh  at  me,  beeaose  I  eonld  not  get  for  the 
asking." 

**  Yes,  it  would,"  obserred  the  General,  enrtlj.  **  You  maj  have  any- 
thing worth  winning  in  this  worid,  if  you  try  for  it,  and  go  on  the  hunt 
with  a  bold  heart  and  a  clear  conscience.  If  the  girl's  got  a  fiather,  send 
him  to  me,  and  I  will  say  a  word  for  you  in  the  right  way.  You  must 
win  the  lady's  good  graces  yoursell  I  cannot  help  you  there.  If  she 
has  got  a  mother,  by  George,  Missy  will  ask  the  dowager  to  help  you, 
won't  you,  my  girl  ?  I  have  seen  this  young  dog  under  fire,"  observed 
the  General,  turning  to  his  daughter,  **  and  now  h^  tells  me  he  is  afraid 
because  he  is  love-siok." 

Lord  Punjaub  struck  his  hand  m\h  bluff  affection  on  bis  aide-de- 
camp's  shoulder  as  he  spoke :  <'  I  won't  stand  by  and  see  your  life's  hap- 
piness marred  if  I  can  help  it,"  he  resumed ;  ''  and  if  you  are  Tery  hard 
hit  by  a  pair  of  bright  eyes,  we  must  win  them  together.  It  will  not  be 
the  first  time  we  have  ridden  out  to  a  victory." 

George  Wyldwyl  had  always  taken  pleasure  in  the  happiness  of  those 
around  him,  and  had  a  ready-made  theory  of  his  own,  that  his  life  would 
be  worth  little  if  it  could  not  contribute  to  the  advancement  and  the  good 
of  others.  He  was  a  candid  old  man  who  had  seen  the  world,  and  he  had 
no  doubt  that  if  there  was  any  obstacle  to  the  love-making  of  a  handsome 
youngster,  money  was  more  likely  to  be  the  thing  really  in  the  way  than 
any  other.  Then  he  thought  of  his  Indian  strong  box,  and  how  little 
anything  that  could  be  wanted  in  the  present  instance  would  diminish  it 

"  My  lord,"  said  the  young  man,  "  I  am  quite  overcome  by  your 
goodness.  You  cannot  help  me.  I  think  I  am  in  love  with  a  dream." 
He  laughed  and  turned  away  his  head ;  but  for  the  first  time  since  he 
had  become  a  man,  there  were  tears  in  his  eyes. 

<'  How  you  do  tease  .everybody,  papa ! "  whispered  liGss  Amabel, 
shaking  her  little  forefinger,  and  she  stooped  over  her  saddle  bow,  till 
her  lips  just  touched  Lord  Punjaub's  white  moustache. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

The   Heie's   Death. 

The  Marquis  of  Kinsgear  grew  rapidly  worse.  The  physicians  now 
said  that  his  malady  was  pulmonary  disease.  There  is  always  a  name  for 
everything,  but  all  that  they  knew  was  that  his  brief  life  was  drawing  fast 
to  a  close.  Many  learned  things  are  always  said  about  the  death  of  a 
Marquis,  and  doctors  dispute  over  it. 

Reputations  are  made  and  lost,  as  the  medical  men  who  attend  upon  blm 
may  be  popular  in  their  profession,  or  otherwise — the  honour  remainiog 
with  him  who  can  state  his  case  the  best  in  print,  though  print  has  but 
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little  to  do  with  the  healing  art.  Perhaps  there  was  truth  in  "wbsi  they 
nid,  that  the  wounds  which  he  received  in  the  Indian  hattle  shonld  have 
been  eiured»  oi  shonld  have  killed  him  long  before.  But  nature  is  a  poor 
stodent  of  logic,  and  they  had  never  healed  satisfactorily,  or  grown  mnoh 
mnrse.  They  were  always  breaking  out  afresh,  as  though  he  had  some 
radical  vice  of  constitution.  There  may  have  been  a  poison,  too,  which 
woiks  slowly,  npon  the  Indian's  spear,  or  he  may  have  received  some 
inteinal  iijnry  which  none  could  detect  or  guess  at.  When  a  pin's  point 
is  sufficient  to  produce  death,  it  is  but  waste  of  time  to  wonder  that  the 
immediate  cause  of  it  cannot  always  be  detected  with  complete  accuracy. 
This  much  was  clear,  and  no  more— the  Marquis  of  Kinsgear  was  dying. 
He  had  a  cruel  cough — ^he  was  wasted  to  a  shadow — he  could  not  eat  or 
drink,  or  sleep,  as  the  healthy  do — his  eyes  lacked  lustre,  when  they  were 
not  all  aflame — his  cheeks  were  livid,  when  they  had  not  a  hectic  flush 
upon  them.  He  was  like  a  fire  of  straw,  which  flares  when  the  wind 
smites  upon  it,  then  fiEdls  into  an  unsubstantial  heap  of  ashes. 

So  many  hopes  were  centred  in  him,  it  seemed  hard  that  he  should 
pass  away  from  the  world  so  early,  leaving  no  memorial  to  show  thai  he 
had  been  here.  There  is  a  verse  in  the  hundred-and-ninth  psalm — ^tt  is 
the  twelfth  verse,  and  it  probably  eiplains  why  the  young  man  died,  in 
the  dawn  and  promise  of  his  career :  but  no  one  thought  of  that  at  Beau- 
manoir.  They  only  marvelled,  and  some  wept,  because  he  drew  to  his 
end  as  a  post  that  hasted  by,  or,  as  when  an  arrow  is  shot  at  a  mark,  it 
parts  the  air,  which  immediately  comes  t(^ether  again,  so  that  none  can 
know  where  it  went  through. 

Ever  since  the  day  of  his  birth  numbers  of  grasping  people  had 
tpeenlated  upon  what  they  might  gain  by  him ;  and  ambitious  people  had 
planned  how  he  shonld  fdrther  their  interests,  or  those  of  their  children, 
when  he  grew  up ;  and  plots  and  combinations  without  end  were  making 
in  which  he  played  some  part  involuntarily. 

The  next  heir  of  the  Gourthopes  was  Lord  Poi^aub,  and  he  was  old ; 
after  him  there  was  nobody,  and  the  two  historic  dukedoms,  which  had 
now  been  united  for  three  generations,  would  become  extinct.  Some  of 
the  Scotch  peerages  in  the  family  descended  in  the  female  line ;  and  so,  if 
the  last  two  Dukes  of  Courthope  both  died  without  issue.  Miss  Wyldwyl 
might  claim  to  be  Countess  of  Winguid  in  her  own  right,  and  woidd 
SQcceed  to  those  great  estates  in  the  North  now  forming  the  chief  pn^erty 
which  maintained  the  hereditary  splendour  of  the  dukedoms,  for  the 
English  estates  were  overhoused  and  unproductive.  It  cost  more  to  keep 
them  up  than  their  net  rental ;  and  although  the  present  Duke  had  made 
enormous  purchases  in  land  since  he  succeeded  to  the  title,  not  an  acre 
which  he  nominally  possessed  was  unencumbered,  and  he  had  mortgaged 
every  mch  of  ground  he  acquired  on  the  day  he  bought  it,  or  he  could 
not  have  found  the  money  to  feed  his  passion  for  adding  field  to  field. 
Title-deeds  and  mortgage-deeds  had  both  changed  hands  at  the  same 
tone.    Every  estate  which  he  had  bought  would  be  sent  to  the  hammer 
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v^en  ihe  Marqnis  died,  and  his  Grace  T7oald  have  to  live  henceforth 
ahroady  a  rained  man,  with  no  means  of  existence  bnt  what  could  be 
saved  out  of  his  son's  life  assarances.  So  Mr.  Mortmain  had  told  him 
plainly :  the  splendid  noble  now  stood  face  to  face  with  poverty,  and  there 
were  six  execntiftns  for  debt  in  his  palace.  The  baili£G3  were  waiting  to  seize 
his  very  fomitnre  and  the  bed  npon  which  his  son  was  dying,  nnder  bills 
of  sale  for  seventy  thousand  pounds,  and  collateral  heirs  in  all  parts  of 
the  kingdom  were  starting  up,  and  rushing  to  the  Court  of  Chancery  with 
moth-eaten  wills  and  testaments,  to  show  that  some  of  it  might,  or  could, 
or  would,  or  should  belong  to  them. 

Moreover,  all  the  money-lenders  were  in  arms.  If  the  Scotch  estates 
were  to  descend  to  Miss  Wyldwyl,  they  would  come  to  her  without  a 
charge  upon  them ;  and  all  the  securities  based  upon  their  rental,  which 
had  been  given  by  the  present  Duke  and  his  son,  in  virtue  of  their  life- 
interest,  would  be  waste  paper. 

Then  the  old  stories  came  up  again,  and  the  newspapers  teemed  with 
advertisements  for  poor  Madge,  who  was  dead  and  gone ;  or  for  some 
proof  of  the  late  Duke  of  Courthope's  alleged  marriage  with  a  Scotch 
lady,  whereby  the  succession  to  the  vast  estates  of  Winguid  might  be 
changed ;  and  lawyers  were  ferreting  out  the  records  of  every  village  and 
town  in  Scotland,  to  find  what  they  sought,  working  as  actively  and 
stealthily,  in  silence  and  darkness,  as  ferrets  or  moles.  Even  their  adver- 
tisements were  discreet  and  lawyer-like,  for  it  would  not  do  to  put  Ifr. 
Mortmain,  the  family  solicitor  of  Lord  Punjaub,  upon  his  guard  on  the 
one  hand,  and  upon  the  other  it  was  inexpedient  to  say  too  much  at 
once.  What  the  money-lenders  wanted,  was  to  discover  a  needy  heir, 
whose  case  might  present  an  aspect  formidable  enough  to  serve  their 
turn,  and  then  to  make  their  own  terms,  or  to  effect  a  compromise  in 
which  everybody's  interests  should  be  sacrificed  but  their  own.  The  un- 
secured debts  amounted  to  about  four  hundred  thousand  pounds,  as  far  as 
the  real  state  of  the  Duke's  affairs  could  be  known,  and  the  money-lenden 
might  well  make  a  desperate  effort  to  save  themselves  from  such  a  loss  as 
that. 

In  this  fierce  conflict  of  interests  there  was  little  time  for  the  home 
affections  to  make  themselves  heard,  had  they  been  better  known  at 
Beaumanoir.  But  the  Duke  had  always  looked  upon  his  son  rather  as  a 
part  of  his  grandeur  than  of  his  heart,  and  there  were  only  two  persons 
who  mourned  for  him.  Miss  Wyldwyl  did  all  which  a  young  lady  could 
do  under  such  circumstances ;  it  was  but  little,  for  she  was  necessarily 
excluded  from  the  sick-room.  Young  Brown  was  constant  in  his  atten- 
tions, and  sat  up  night  after  night  by  the  side  of  his  comrade  and  brother 
ofi&cer,  taking  only  brief  intervals  of  rest  when  the  Duke  of  Courthope 
came  to  replace  him ;  and  the  intricate  web  of  business  which  the  lawyers 
continued  to  spin  round  the  dying  man  required  the  latest  "t^emnants  of 
his  strength  to  unravel  it. 

Althou^  there  was  little  love  in  the  great  house  among  the  yomig 
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heir's  kindred  and  connections,  the  servants  liked  him,  for  he  had  never 
been  mde  or  nncivil  to  them,  and  had  wanted  little  waiting  on  while  he 
eoold  wait  upon  himself.  So  the  nnder-honsemaids  might  be  seen  crying 
on  the  stairs  while  the  under-footmen  comforted  them.  Withoat  too, 
among  the  public,  and  wherever  the  honest  heart  of  England  could  be 
heard  beating,  there  was  sympathy  for  the  young  soldier  lord,  who  was 
heir  to  such  illustrious  fortunes,  and  would  never  own  them.  Thousands 
of  good  and  gentle  people  read  the  daily  bulletins  which  were  issued  of 
his  state  with  emotion,  and  remembered  how  a  few  short  months  before 
his  name  had  been  mentioned  in  gazettes  and  newspapers ;  and  they  said 
with  patriotic  pride  that  the  highest  of  their  nobles  still  knew  how  to  die 
for  their  country.  Boyalty  also  telegraphed  daily  for  news  of  him,  and 
cards  and  letters  of  inquiry  poured  in  by  hundreds  every  hour  both  at 
Whitehall  and  Beaumanoir.  Simple  people  living  in  country  towns  and 
remote  hamlets  sent  their  family  recipes  and  remedies,  hoping  that  th^ 
might  do  something  to  ease  the  young  lord's  sufferings,  or  by  heaven's 
blessing  to  prolong  his  days.  For  we  are  not  an  evil  or  an  unfeeling 
people. 

Then  occuired  one  of  those  passages  of  low  comedy  which  will  intrude 
into  the  saddest  drama,  though  some  say  that  Shakspeare  would  have 
better  represented  life  had  he  left  out  the  part  of  the  gravedigger  from 
Hamlet.  Mr.  Sharpe,  in  abject  fear  for  his  securities  and  bills  and  bonds, 
brought  down  a  quack  doctor  who  had  fiedth  in  tar-water,  and  came  with  a 
quart  bottle  of  it  in  a  gig.  They  were  obstreperous  and  argumentative ; 
they  would  not  go  away,  till  William  Brown,  hearing  a  scuffle  outside  the 
door  of  the  chamber  where  his  friend  had  just  fallen  into  a  fitfrd  slumber,, 
came  forth  and  forbade  their  entrance. 

It  was  nearly  all  over  then.  When  the  Marquis  awoke  after  his  last 
conscious  sleep,  he  appeared  calmer  than  he  had  done  for  some  days,  and 
spoke  hopefully  of  his  recovery. 

«  Do  you  remember,  Willie  " — ^he  said,  as  the  two  young  men  talked 
together  over  their  campaign  once  more — "  Do  you  remember  the  evening  I 
found  you  reading  under  my  tent,  when  I  came  in  from  dining  with 
General  Tiolet?" 

"  Yes,  well,"  replied  young  Brown ;  "  I  was  reading  Macaulay's 
account  of  the  battle  of  Eilliekrankie.  Ton  asked  me,  *  How  goes  the 
day  ?  '  I  answered, '  Well  for  King  James,'  which  you  know  is  in  the 
book,"  observed  the  lieutenant  gravely.     ''  Is  that  right  ?  " 

"  Quite  right,  Willie ;  and  I  answered,  <  Then  it  matters  the  less  for 
me.'  I  wonder  why  I  should  think  of  it  all  so  clearly  now  ?  Tes.  It 
matters  the  less  for  me." 

Suddenly  the  Marquis  started  after  he  had  spoken,  and  was  seized  with 
a  fit  of  coughing  followed  by  a  slight  convulsion.  "V^^am  Brown 
Bopported  his  comrade's  head  upon  his  breast,  and  held  him  there  till  the 
shock  seemed  over. 

"  I  am  better  now,"  the  young  lord  murmured  tEuntly,  and  a  peculiar 
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light  passed  over  his  fiuse.    He  simk  gently  backwards  ap<m  his  pillow, 
sighed  yery  sofUj  once,  and  so  he  died. 

<<  His  Grace  has  sent  to  ask  if  theMarqnis  is  awake?  "  said  the  groom 
of  the  chamberSi  opening  the  door  gently  and  looking  in. 


CHAPTER  Vra. 

The  Soldier  and  the  Lady, 

Thet  were  seated  together  on  the  banks  of  the  lake,  both  in  deep 
mourning ;  and  he  had  come  to  say  good-by  to  her,  yet  conld  not  find 
the  words  to  do  so  fittingly.  It  was  fall  a  year  after  the  Marqnis's  death, 
yet  the  great  house  reared  its  stately  fabric  as  haughtily  as  ever  amidst 
the  ancestral  woods  of  the  Wyldwyls,  and  all  was  outwardly  much  as  it 
had  beep.  Lord  Punjaub,  wht>  had  an  honest  sense  of  the  becoming,  had 
paid  ofif  the  most  pressing  claims  on  the  family  property,  saying  simply 
that  he  could  not  wear  a  tarnished  name ;  so  the  men  in  possession  had 
been  paid  out,  and  the  collateral  heirs  who  trembled  for  the  old  plate  and 
pictures,  had  been  unable  to  advertise  their  high  birth  and  claims  by  law- 
suits, which  was  a  sad  thing  for  the  Lms  of  Court,  and  several  rising  young 
barristers  had  put  down  their  broughams  when  it  was  known  in  the  dubs 
that  the  Duke  of  Courthope's  affairs  were  settled. 

Settled  ? — well,  perhaps  Mr.  Sharpe  could  have  told  a  different  story. 
No  man  likes  to  tell  all  his  liabilities,  and  the  Duke  had  only  mentioned 
those  which  immediately  disquieted  him,  and  something  fresh  was  always 
turning  up.  Still  the  outward  dignity  of  the  ducal  house  was  preserved, 
and  the  gentlemen  of  the  county  were  assembled  there  as  usual  that  year 
to  shoot  the  covers  of  time-honoured  Beaumanoir. 

Captain  Brown  dropped  pebbles  absently  into  the  lake  and  waidied 
the  cygnets  sailing  over  its  placid  surface.  Miss  Wyldwyl  was  sketching ; 
and  Uie  Dowager  Marchioness  of  Newcomen  was  taking  her  usual  airing 
in  a  bath-chair  near  them,  being  pushed  slowly  firom  behind  by  a  black 
servant  in  liveiy.  Her  poodle  barked  beside  her,  and  now  and  thai  she 
watched  the  soldier  and  the  lady  through  her  keen  eyes  fiirtively,  knowing 
or  suspecting  more  of  them  than  they  knew  or  dreamed  of  themselves. 

It  was  Miss  Wyldwyl  who  first  broke  silence.  ''  Why  should  you  go 
back  to  India  ?  **  she  said  gently.  "  The  Duke  tells  me  that  you  have  been 
offered  employment  at  home,  and  surely  you  have  done  enough  for  &me  ?  " 
They  had  become  almost  as  intimate  as  brother  and  sist^  now,  having 
lived  daily  and  every  day  together  in  the  same  house. 

"  I  go,"  he  answered,  <<  because  I  am  restless,  and  discontented, 
unworthy  of  my  good  fortune  and  kind  friends,  dissatisfied  most  of  all 
with  myself." 

"  And  why  ?  "  she  asked ;  "  why  can  you  not  stay  with  us  ?  My 
father  has  urged  you  so  often  to  remain  with  him ;  and  I,"  she  added 
somewhat  moumfolly,  <<  am  I  such  a  dull  companion  for  you  both  ?  " 
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<'  Hj  place  viQ  be  soon  filled  up/'  replied  the  soldier  wiih  a  sad 
smiley "  and  I  shall  leave  no  regrets  which  will  not  be  forgotten  in  a 
W6ek|  though  I  shall  take  with  me  memories  which  will  endnre  as  long 

"  What  memories  ?  "  she  said ;  **  since  yon  have  no  ties  to  England 
strong  enough  to  detain  jon." 

"  It  would  be  tmer  to  say  that  I  shall  cany  my  chains  with  mci 
beeanse  they  are  fastened  to  no  other  heart  but  my  own/'  he  answered. 

<<  Yon  do  iignstice  to  yonr  friends,*'  returned  Miss  WyldwyL  *'  Ify 
&ther  said  but  yesterday  that  he  had  never  known  the  Duke  speak  so 
warmly  of  any  one,  and  you  know  his  own  feelings  towards  you.  We 
have  $lI1  lived  t(^ether  under  one  roof  so  long,  that  it  will  be  a  luurd  parting 
for  him,  for  all  of  us." 

"  Yet  it  is  better  I  should  go.  Miss  Wyldwyl,"  replied  the  soldier 
dejectedly.  **  I  told  you  long  ago  that  I  was  in  love  with  a  dream.  I 
tiiink  it  is  the  dream  of  your  goodness.  And  so  farewell.  I  was  not  a 
dianty  boy,  as  they  say  here,"  he  added  with  a  blush,  **  but  I  was  a 
peasant  bom  and  bred,  a  mere  soldier  of  fortune,  who  has  been  raised 
above  his  sphere,  and  looked  upwards  tni  he  grew  giddy." 

She  did  not  answer  him,  but  still  he  lingered,  tiiiough  he  had  said 
good-bye,  and  bade  God  be  with  her  now. 

*'  Can  you  ever  forgive  me  ?  "  he  resumed.  **  I  can  never  pardon 
mjself.  But  I  could  no  more  resist  your  loveliness  than  I  ootdd  have 
withstood  the  powers  of  heaven.  Think  of  me  sometimes  as  of  one  who 
vould  willingly  have  died  for  you ;  who  dared  not  ask  to  live ;  and  who 
bad  nothing,  not  even  hope." 

He  turned  with  a  sombre  grace  to  leave  her,  but  she  had  risen  and 
ilood  beloBe  him  in  all  the  radiance  of  her  youthful  beauty. 

*'  Is  not  my  heart  enough  for  you  ?  "  she  said^  and  placed  her  hand  in 
Us.    Then  her  head  drooped  upon  his  shoulder,  and  she  hid  her  &oe. 

An  hour  afterwards  Miss  Wyldwyl's.  arms  were  round  her  father's 
neck,  and  she  told  him  of  her  happiness ;  and  asked  the  General's  bless- 
ing on  her. 

**  Yon  have  chosen  me  one  of  the  finest  fellows  in  the  army  for  a  son- 
in-law.     Mind  you  don't  spoil  him,"  said  Lord  Pui^aub  to  .her  fondly.  . 

And  that  night  it  was  told  at  dinner,  that  Captain  Brown,  a  person 
whom  nobody  knew,  had  carried  off  the  greatest  heiress  in  England,  so 
ttttt  everybody  must  know  him  now. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

A  Discovert. 


Wbxn  many  persons  had  remarked  the  extraordinary  likeness  which  existed 
^^^^^v^^uCaptainBrown  and  the  Courthope  £amily,and  it  became thacommon 
^  of  the  palace,  the  Duke  at  last  had  observed  it  also ;  and  it  had 
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rendered  him  pensive.  He  was  old  and  childless  now :  as  far  as  he  knew, 
he  had  few  interests  in  life,  and  he  began  to  feel  a  kind  of  lazy  cniiosity 
in  this  Indian  soldier  of  fortune,  who  was  so  like  himself.  He  set  him- 
self to  remember  if  there  was  any  event  in  his  past  career  which  could 
account  for  the  astonishing  resemblance  between  them,  and  he  could 
recollect  nothing.  His  Grace  interrogated  Captain  Brown  in  his  own  shrewd 
way,  apparently  so  careless  and  polite,  yet  so  searching,  bat  he  conld 
only  find  out  that  he  was  bom  at  Wakefield -in-the-Marsh,  on  the  borders 
of  Oxfordshire ;  a  fact  which  threw  no  light  npon  the  subject.  The  Doke 
had  lived  a  great  deal  in  that  neighbourhood  wh^  he  was  a  young  man 
at  the  University,  and  had  afterwards  hunted  the  country. 

Then  he  set  inquiries  on  foot,  but  conducted  them  in  a  discreet  way, 
mostly  through  Dean  Mowledy  and  the  local  gentry,  so  that  he  obtained  no 
precise  information.  The  Dean  was  especially  reserved  for  reasons  of 
his  own,  and  the  Oxfordshire  squires  could  only  say  that  young  Brown 
was  the  son  of  an  innkeeper,  who  had  enlisted  and  done  well  in  the 
army,  as  the  Duke  knew,  and  that  his  family  had  died  in  the  wreck  of  the 
RoycU  Charter  as  they  were  about  to  emigrate,  which  circumstance  touched 
upon  a  fact  he  did  not  care  to  remember,  having  resolutely  forgotten  some 
proceedings  which  had  been  taken  at  that  tim  e  against  a  possible  claimant 
on  his  father*s  estate.  Of  course,  if  Captain  Brown  was  connected  with 
those  people,  his  likeness  to  the  Courthope  family  might  be  only  too  well 
accounted  for,  and  the  less  said  upon  the  subject  the  better. 

Still,  he  was  not  sure  about  that,  and  if  there  was  the  remotest  chanee 
of  this  young  fellow  ever  becoming  troublesome  ,  it  might  be  well  to  keep 
him  in  hand.  Upon  the  whole,  his  Grace  thought  it  would  be  as  well  to 
consult  Mr.  Sharpe,  who  knew  everything  ,  and  would  be  certain  to  have 
it  in  his  power  to  clear  up  the  mystery,  if  it  were  worth  his  while  to 
do  so. 

Meantime  the  Duke  had  taken  a  very  strong  liking  to  the  young  man. 
He  was  very  firequently  at  Beaumanoir  with  Lord  Punjaub,  being  still  the 
General's  aide-de-camp,  and  in  constant  attendance  upon  him.  He  h^ 
been  sent  firequently  with  confidential  messages  between  the  Duke  and  his 
uncle;  and  the  General  being  an  indifferent  penman,  conducted  all  his 
correspondenee  through  young  Brown,  who  wrote  a  straight  upright  han^» 
the  characters  of  which  were  as  stiff  and  plain  as  a  regiment  of  soldiers. 
In  all  these  circumstances  the  aide-de-camp  had  behaved  himself  with  per- 
fect good  taste,  and  shown  himself  peculiarly  straightforward  and  unassum- 
ing. The  Duke  himself  was  not  a  straightforward  man  at  all,  and  there- 
fore liked  those  who  were,  because  his  own  habits  of  subterfage  made  him 
promptto  see  through  all  kinds  of  deception  and  trickery .  Gradually  Captain 
Brown  had  come  to  fill  the  post  of  private  secretary  between  the  two  nohle- 
men,  and  many  intricate  accounts  and  complicated  questions  of  business 
had  passed  through  his  hands.  He  seemed  naturally  to  encourage  confi- 
dence without  inviting  it,  or  thrusting  himself  into  it.  He  never  showed  a 
vulgar  astonishment  at   anything,  however  strange;   but  did  what  was 
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wanted  of  him  without  remark,  paying  little  real  attention  to  it,  if  the 
troth  mnst  be  told,  for  he  was  perpetually  thinking  of  Miss  Wyldwyl,  and 
would  haye  done  anything,  however  dry  or  wearisome,  which  kept  him 
near  her,  and  she  with  the  Dowager  Lady  Newoomen  were  now  installed 
at  Beanmanoir,  Lord  Pnnjanb,  indeed,  having  been  legally  placed  by 
Mr.  Mortmain  in  possession  of  it,  and  the  Dnke's  life-interest  having  been 
formally  ceded  to  him,  though  his  Grace  was  still  permitted  by  his  kins- 
man's courtesy  to  be  master  there  to  outward  seeming. 

"  Sharpe,"  said  the  Duke  of  Ck)urthope  one  day,  entering  the  lawyer-s 
office  in  Argyll  Street,  **  I  want  you  to  guess  a  riddle  for  me." 

Mr.  8harpe  no  longer  came  to  Beaumanoir,  since  it  had  belonged*  to 
Lord  Punjaub,  who  had  an  Lidian  soldier's  hatred  of  money-lenders  :  but 
the  Duke  and  he  kept  up  their  old  intercourse,  and  often  did  business 
together  without  the  General's  knowledge,  some  promises  which  had  been 
given  by  the  Duke  to  his  uncle  notwithstanding. 

"  To  guess  a  riddle,  your  Grace  ?  "  echoed  Mr.  Sharpe.  "  With  all  the 
pleasure  in  life,  if  I  can ;  and  I  think  I  may  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  there 
are  few  that  I  can't  guess.  What's  the  figure  this  morning,  your  Grace?" 
inquired  Mr.  Sharpe,  blandly,  having  been  recently  paid  many  of  his 
claims,  and  having  little  anxiety  about  the  others,  because  he  had 
received  their  value  many  times  over  in  the  shape  of  interest  ahready. 

"  What  are  ^ou  good  for,  Sharpe  ?  "  asked  the  Duke,  who  could 
never  refuse  the  offer  of  money.  He  liked  even  the  crisp  rustle  of  new 
bank-notes  in  his  pocket,  and  it  literaUy  soothed  his  fingers  to 
handle  sovereigns. 

"  Anything  your  Grace  likes  under  five  figures,"  replied  Mr.  Sharpe, 
eheerfolly ;  and  the  conversation  diverged  into  the  details  of  certain  pe- 
eoniaxy  transactions,  during  which  the  Duke's  placid  dignity  was  at  times 
slighify  ruffled. 

''  By  the  way,  Sharpe,"  said  the  Duke,  after  a  pause,  and  quite 
recovering  his  good  spirits,  as  soon  as  aU  conversation  about  money  was 
at  an  end,  *'  you  have  not  heard  my  riddle." 

<<  Another  riddle  ? "  inquired  Mr.  Sharpe,  in  some  alarm,  for  his 
Grace  could  whistle  down  even  such  an  old  bird  as  he  sometimes ;  and 
had  sometimes  got  a  loan  he  should  not  have  had  on  strict  business  prin- 
ciples. **  I'm  afiraid  we  must  put  it  off  till  next  week,  your  Grace.  I 
can  meet  you  then,  if  you  wUl  give  me  an  order  on  the  manager  of  your 
tin  mine." 

"  Ah !  then,  we'll  talk  about  that.  When  shall  it  be— on  Monday 
morning  ?  I  shall  be  in  town  on  Monday  morning,  Sharpe,  if  that  will 
stdt  you,"  said  the  Duke,  graciously.  Then  he  put  his  head  a  little  on 
one  side  with  that  innocent  childlike  snule  of  his,  and  asked,  <'  Can 
you  tell  me  who  the  deuce  is  a  Captain  Brown,  Lord  Punjaub 's 
aide-de-camp?" 

"  He !  he ! "  laughed  Mr.  Sharpe.  «  Well,  perhaps  I  could  if  I 
Wed,  your  Grace." 
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'*  I  thought  80,*'  replied  the  Doke,  drawing  his  chair  closer  to  the 
money-lender,  in  an  excited  way  he  had  when  amnsed.  ^  Damn  it,  Sharpe, 
yon  Imow  eyerything.    Who  Uie  deuce  is  he,  now  ?  *' 

'<  Captain  l^own,  of  the  Ist  Lanoers,  your  Chrace  means?*'  adsed 
Mr.  Sharpe,  to  make  sure  about  the  person  inquired  after. 

**  Ay  1  that's  the  man  I  mean,"  smiled  the  Duke. 

<<  Captain  Brown,  of  the  Ist  Lancers,"  replied  the  lawyer, 
demurely,  **  is  your  Grace's  son.  His  mother  was  barmaid  of  the 
'*  Chequers'  inn  at  Wakeneld-in-the-Marsh.  She  was  your  cousin's 
daughter  by  the  Scotch  marriage,  and  therefore  Countess  of  Wingmd  in 
her  own  right.  She  was  married  to  Thomas  Brown,  a  Northumberland- 
shire  man,  before  her  son's  birth,  and  he  is  therefore  in  law  Earl  of 
Winguid  now,  for  she  is  dead.  In  that  mottled  tin  box,  on  the  fouth 
shelf,  marked  W.  B.  in  white  letters,  your  Grace,  are  the  proofs  of  his 
mother's  marriage,  which  I  took  for  heriot,  as  agent  to  Sir  Ridiard 
Porteous,  under  whom  fshe  was  a  copyholder.  Your  Grace,  or  yomig 
Brown,  might  now  have  been  Earl  of  Winguid  if  he  had  employed  a  sharp 
solicitor ;  though  we  should  have  made  a  fight  for  it,  your  Grace— we 
should  haye  made  a  fight  for  it." 

'' Ah  1 "  said  the  Duke,  grandly,  without  any  trace  of  emotion,  ^'I 
thought  you  might  know.  Going  to  Bichmond,  Sharpe,  this  afternoon? 
It's  monstrous  fine  weather,  and  I  hear  my  horses  fretting  outside  there. 
Pleasant  afternoon." 

Five  minutes  afterwards  the  Duke  of  Courthope  was  driving  with 
exquisite  skill  down  Bond  Street,  and  Mr.  Stultz  remarked  to  his  foremin 
how  well  his  Grace  looked  that  day;  perhaps  he  was  a  little  fisshed. 
Towards  eight  o'clock  he  dined  at  Wbite's,  and  played  high  stakes  dniing 
the  erening,  winning  largely ;  for  the  game  was  whist,  which  wants  a  cool 
head. 


CHAPTER  X. 

CONOLTTSION. 

The  Duke  of  Courthope  did  not,  possibly,  choose  to  make  a  parade  of 
his  feelings  to  Mr.  Sharpe.  It  is  not,  however,  Mr  to  infer  thai  the  com- 
munication which  he  received  from  the  money-lender  made  no  impres- 
sion upon  them.  He  was  a  slow  and  rather  indistinct  thinker,  bh^ 
he  had  not  made  up  his  mind  as  to  what  he  should  do,  or  whether  he 
should  do  anything.  It  no  longer  signified  much  to  him,  personally) 
who  should  be  heir  to  the  Winguid  estates.  His  life-interest  in  them,  tf 
in  all  the  rest  of  his  property  which  he  had  not  inherited  from  ms 
mother,  Lady  Pencarrow,  had  been  recently  assigned  to  Lord  Poiy«rf>« 
It  did  not  matter,  therefore,  one  straw  to  him  whether  Captain  Brown 
became  Earl  of  Winguid,  or  whether  Amabel  Wyldwyl  became  a  ConnteB8 
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in  her  own  rights  after  his  deeease.  Any  idea  of  dispossessing  him  now, 
danng  his  li&iimey  was,  he  well  knew,  utterly  absurd.  He  would  be 
dead  long  before  soch  a  ease  eonld  be  carried  into  CoDrt  by  the  most 
e^eft  and  dilig^t  lawyers ;  and  he  thought  of  the  term  of  hmnan  life 
with  a  sly  satisfiaction,  because  it  wonld  enable  him  to  get  the  better 
of  any  possible  enemies.  Meanwhile,  any  talk  or  gossip  which  might 
arise  on  the  subject  wonld  be  ntterly  indifferent  to  him.  He  had  been 
eariy  hardened  to  pnblic  praise  and  public  censure,  and  cared  jusfe  as 
maxih  for  one  as  for  ike  other.  When  he  had  been  a  young  man,  and 
the  bitter  clergyman  of  The  Time$  had  written  a  leader  u^n  hmi  and  the 
game  laws,  he  had  felt  Tcry  sore  about  it ;  now,  the  bitter  clergyman  or 
anybody  else  mig^t  write  what  they  pleased  about  him — ^it  would  not 
disturb  his  rest  or  diminish  his  appetite. 

He  had  not  a  very  £^>od  appetite,  and  could  no  longer  eat  a  couple  of 
hmehes  at  the  ferm-houses  on  his  own  land  when  he  went  out  shooting. 
He  was  obliged  to  be  abstemiotis,  and  to  content  himself  with  a  cutlet  and 
a  pint  of  claret  after  very  moderate  fatigue  on  his  shooting  pony.  By 
the  way,  Captain  Brown  had  broken  that  shooting  pony  for  him,  and 
taoght  the  beast  to  amble  and  to  stand  fire  like  a  rock.  Captain  Brown 
was  always  turning  up.  Well,  '<  blood  is  thicker  than  water,'*  bought 
his  Orace,  who  was  fond  of  old  proverbs,  and  perhaps  after  all  it  wa  s 
natoral  that  Captain  Brown  should  turn  up. 

The  Duke,  who  had  much  experience  of  life,  had  long  observed  that  the 
.handsome  young  officer,  who  was  so  like  what  he  had  been  once  upon  a 
time,  had  made  considerable  progress  in  the  good  graces  of  Miss  Wyldwyl ; 
and  he  had  watched  &eir  intercourse  and  walks  and  rides  together,  with  the 
somewhat  mischievous  amusement  of  a  man  of  the  world,  who  does  not 
mean  to  interfere  with  what  does  not  concern  him.  He  did  not  care  how 
the  matter  ended  then ;  and  when  their  approaching  marriage  had  been 
announced  to  him,  it  had  not  taken  him  by  surprise.  He  has  wished  them 
joy  as  lord-lieutenant  ofbis  county,  and  shaken  hands  with  Lord  Poiyaub , 
as  is  usual  on  such  occasions,  also  with  Captain  Brown,  whom  he  had 
asked  to  take  wine  with  him.  The  Captain  would  be  a  rich  man  soon, 
and  his  Chtu^e  had  noticed  that  young  fellows  who  had  just  come  into  pro- 
perty could  be  often  induced  to  invest  it  upon  security  tendered  by  their 
connections,  though  it  was  not  strictly  marketable. 

What  if  he  were  to  take  up  young  Brown,  and  handsomely  acknow- 
ledge the  relationship  betwe^  them?  How  would  that  work?  The 
Bake  rubbed  his  chin,  and  something  seemed  to  answer,  <<  Doubtfully." 
AH  the  best  cards  were  on  the  other  side.  Egad,  he  would  have  done 
better  years  ago  if  he  had  married  that  village  girl  at  Wakefield ;  but 
how  could  he  know  then  that  she  was  his  first-cousin,  and  heiress  to  the 
Wingoid  property?  The  parsons  would  tell  him  that  in  any  case  he 
Bhoold  have  married  her,  and  that  a  life  passed  under  the  law  is  always 
more  prosperous  than  a  life  of  licence,  bearing  many  good  seeds  in  it, 
whiSi  always  blossom  in  due  time ;  whereas  the  other  life  grows  ever 
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Bnch  biiier  weeds.  Perhaps  ike  pftrsons  were  right,  but  it  was  over  now. 
He  had  made  his  ehoiee,  and  mnst  abide  by  it.  His  eyes  grew  moist,  and 
there  was  an  oppression  on  his  chest  when  he  thon^t  of  this.  Was  his 
heart  yearning  towards  the  young  soldier  ?  Would  he  have  really  wished 
to  haye  that  stout  arm  to  lean  upon  in  his  old  age,  and  to  be  able  to  say  in 
the  face  of  the  world,  **  This  is  my  son;  look  at  him — see  how  brave  and 
good  he  is.  I  am  not  childless ;  I  have  a  companion  and  a  friend,  as 
well  as  an  heir,  who  shall  transmit  my  name  to  unborn  generations  "  ? 

The  Duke  was  an  unscrupulous  man,  and  he  knitted  his  brows  till 
they  met  while  he  sought  for  a  solution  of  this  difficulty.  Few  obstacles 
had  ever  stood  in  the  way  of  those  resolute  Wyldwyls.  He  might,  it  was 
quite  possible — ^he  might  declare  that  he  had  been  priyately  married  to 
Madge  oyer  the  border ;  and  Sharpe,  if  it  served  his  purpose,  could  pro- 
duce witnesses  in  support  of  the  statement.  It  might  be  easily  done,  and 
the  sovereign  might  revive  all  his  titles  in  the  person  of  an  undoubted  Earl 
of  Winguid.  But  how  could  the  real  marriage  of  Madge  with  Thomas 
Brown  be  got  over  ?  It  was  unfortunate  that  the  English  laws  do  not 
recognise  the  right  of  adoption.  To  be  sure,  the  Duke  was  a  Count  of 
the  Holy  Boman  Empire  among  other  things,  and  by  declaring  his 
marriage  in  Italy,  young  Brown  would  become  a  Count  of  the  Holy 
Bomau  Empire  too  ;  but  that  was  only  giving  him  a  fine  historic  title, 
which  perhaps  he  would  not  appreciate,  and  means  must  be  taken  to 
make  him  Duke  of  Courthope.  His  Grace  would  think  over  them,  and 
take  advice.  Mortmain  was  of  no  use  in  troubled  waters,  but  Sharpe, 
who  knew  the  whole  story,  would  go  any  lengths^  Lord  Overlaw,  tiie 
Premier,  too,  who  had  just  succeeded  Lord  Hanaper,  as  usual,  was  his 
firmest  friend  now  living,  and  could  understand  a  gentleman's  wishes 
in  such  a  case.  Much  might  be  done  in  this  way  with  time  and 
management.  There  were  several  peerages  which  had  been  mani- 
pulated. They  might  begin  by  making  young  Brown  a  baron  on  his 
marriage  with  Lord  Punjaub*s  heiress,  or  give  him  the  remainder  in  tho 
General's  patent ;  then  shortly  afterwards  he  could  be  raised  to  an  earl- 
dom, as  had  been  done  in  a  recent  case.  He  might  take  the  Wyldwyl 
name,  too,  ostensibly  in  right  of  his  wife.  ''  Oh,  yes,*'  muttered  the  Duke, 
drawing  down  the  comers  of  his  mouth,  '*  I  think  I  can  pull  him 
through." 

Having  made  up  his  mind  to  acknowledge  his  own  son,  the  Duke 
determined  to  be  quick  about  it,  for  he  was  eager  to  enter  into  possession 
of  the  only  afiection  left  to  him ;  and  he  thought  with  complacency  how 
keen  an  interest  he  would  begin  to  take  again  in  politics,  with  the  new 
objects  which  he  had  in  view.  Nevertheless,  there  was  more  than  one 
hitch  in  the  way  of  putting  things  upon  the  footing  which  he  desired  they 
should  occupy.  The  Captain  treated  him  with  deference  and  respect,  but 
his  manners  had  grown  somewhat  cooler  of  late,  because  he  had  not  be^ 
able  to  resist  the  conviction  which  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Duke's 
affairs  had  forced  upon  him,  that  his  Grace  had  not  behaved  altogether 
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honourably  towards  Lord  Pnnjaub.  The  Duke  conld  not  go  up  to  hmi  all  ~ 
at  once  and  say,  *^  Yon  are  my  son ;  I  have  left  you  to  starve  for  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  eenturyi  or  to  beg,  or  to  steal,  and  now  I  want  to  make  yon 
a  peer  of  the  realm,  because  I  am  a  lonely  old  nobleman  with  a  heartache." 
Some  more  cautious  way  of  breaking  the  business  gently  must  be 
found,  and  the  Duke,  upon  consideration,  became  convinced  that  no  better 
mediator  could  be  found  between  them  than  Dean  Mowledy. 

The  priest  came  readily  at  the  summons  of  the  noble,  and  they  con- 
ferred long  together  in  that  fine  old  library  where  the  fortunes  of  the 
Courthopes  had  been  so  often  decided.  The  Dean  was  much  distressed, 
though  his  Grace  spoke  with  infinite  tact  and  delicacy ;  but  the  upshot  of 
it  all  was  that  ihe  only  woman  he  had  ever  loved  had  been  betrayed,  that 
her  heart  had  been  broken,  and  that  her  destroyer  stood  before  him,  one 
of  the  princes  of  his  people,  and  now  sought  a  reward  for  his  crime, 
instead  of  submitting  meekly  to  the  punishments  which  were  due  to  it. 

*'  I  cannot — ^I  dare  not  help  your  Grace,*'  said  the  Dean,  bowing  his 
head  upon  his  hands.  *  It  is  not  for  me  to  judge  what  you  have  done ; 
I  beseech  you  to  ask  forgiveness  where  pardon  may  be  found  for  all  those 
who  repent." 

The  Duke  was  not  prepared  for  this  view  of  the  case.  He  had  been 
satisfied  with  himself,  and  thought  h&  was  doing  a  becoming  and  generous 
aei  He  was  annoyed  to  find  that  a  new-fledged  Dean  presumed  to  con- 
sider him  as  a  reprobate,  beyond  the  benefit  of  clergy.  His  Grace 
changed  the  conversation  in  a  dry  way  he  had  when  displeased,  without 
condescending  to  discuss  the  merits  of  the  topic  in  dispute ;  and  he  left  an 
hmtation  to  stay  at  Beaumanoir,  which  he  was  prepared  to  give  the  Dean, 
(mattered,  as  well  as  the  implied  promise  of  a  bishopric  which  he  had 
also  prepared,  not  without  a  fair  chance  of  being  some  day  able  to  fulfil 
it,  through  Lord  Overlaw,  because  Dean  Mowledy  was  an  unknown  man, 
and  there  were  no  potent  rivalries  likely  to  be  aroused  by  his  promotion. 
Then  the  Duke  decided  to  act  for  himself;  and  one  morning,  after 
lunch,  he  took  Captain  Brown  with  winning  familiarity  by  ihe  arm,  and 
walked  about  with  him  up  and  down  the  south  terrace,  where  the  monthly 
roses  grew  in  gay  profusion.  The  Duke  was  a  wise  and  skilful  gardener, 
and  took  great  pains  with  them  himself,  having  a  natural  taste  for  flowers,^ 
as  he  had  for  everything  which  was  pretty,  and  bright,  and  firagrant.  He 
oflen  led  his  guests  apart  there  when  he  had  anything  to  say  to  them  of  a 
confidential  character,  and  walked  with  them  out  of  ear-shot  up  and 
down  that  terrace,  while  the  roses  nodded  and  tossed  their  fair  heads  to 
every  light  aur  that  wantoned  with  them. 

What  passed  between  the  two  gentlemen  on  this  occasion  was  never 
known.  It  is  possible  that  ihe  Duke  spoke  in  his  grand,  kind,  protecting 
way,  and  let  the  truth  rather  appear  than  told  it.  He  had  the  art  of 
lusing  those  he  spoke  to  up  to  himself,  if  he  so  willed  it,  and  had  con- 
siderable command  of  pathos. 

Mbs  Wyldwyl,  observing  them  firom  her  bal'wny,  thought  they  made 
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a  slaielj  j^oiore,  ai  they  walked  slowly  amidfi  the  statues,  fountains,  and 
flowers  nMeh  sorroanded  them,  with  here  and  there  a  peacock,  stnitting 
and  dii^laying  his  gorgeous  eokmrs  in  tiie  noonday  son.  The  Doke  was 
fond  of  peacocks. 

Their  talk  grew  Tery  earnest  after  a  while,  and  then  Miss  Wyldwyl 
saw  the  Dnke  shade  his  eyes  with  one  hand,  stretch  oat  the  other,  and 
place  it  upon  his  companion's  shonlder;  hnt  the  younger  man  turned 
away,  and  Miss  Wyldwyl  knew,  hy  that  subtle  sympathy  which  is  part  of 
a  deep  affeoti(m,  that  there  was  indignation  or  sudden  anger  in  the  moye- 
ment  which  he  made.  Still  they  walked  on  again  presently,  though  her 
lover's  head  was  downcast,  and  his  whole  form  droqped  in  a  dejected 
manner,  as  though  he  were  weary  or  humbled.  By-and-by  they  ceased 
speaking;  some  embarrassment  was  visible  between  them,  and  they 
parted.  The  Duke  returned  to  the  library,  where  he  was  for  ever  writing 
letters  now ;  but  William  Brown  did  not  seek  her  as  he  was  wont.  He 
took  his  way  alone  towards  the  sombre  beech-woods  of  the  park,  with  his 
hands  hanging  down  listlessly,  and  an  air  of  brooding  sadness  which  she 
had  never  seen  before. 

She  thought  they  must  have  been  talking  of  the  dead  Marquis,  and  never 
penetrated  that  mystery,  if  mystery  it  was,  though  in  after-life  she  guessed 
at  it.  They  were  married  soon  afterwards,  and  lived  very  happily,  being 
rich — ^very  rich— for  ike  fortune  of  Mr.  Brown,  the  Indian  merchant,  was 
bequeathed  to  them ;  and  they  were  also  prosperous  and  honoiured,  which 
is  better  still  than  being  rich.  Her  husband's  behaviour  to  the  Duke  of 
Courthope  was  henceforth  subdued  and  respectful.  He  seemed  to 
be  always  on  tiie  watch  to  render  his  Gbrace  some  service ;  and  when  he 
mounted  the  broad  flight  oi  steps  on  the  terrace  of  Beaumanoir  somewhat 
stiffly  and  feebly,  her  husband  placed  his  hand  beneath  the  Duke's  arm 
and  supported  him.  Captain  Brown  never  addressed  the  Duke,  but 
listened  when  he  spoke  as  though  under  the  influence  of  some  spell  which 
he  dared  not  brei^  ;  and  once  she  saw  him  hold  the  Duke's  stirrup  when 
they  rode  out  together.  It  was  not  usual  for  Captain  Brown  to  show 
such  deference  to  mere  rank,  and  she  observed  it  in  her  womanly  way, 
then  grew  accustomed  to  it,  and  perhaps  divined  the  cause.  His  Grace 
died  suddenly  of  an  aflbction  of  the  heart  one  day  while  dressing  for 
dinner,  and  honest  George  Wyldwyl  became  the  last  Duke  of  Courthope 
and  Bevel.  The  titles  were  never  revived,  the  late  peer  having  been 
called  away,  before  his  schemes  were  ripe,  to  a  place  where,  maybe, 
dukedoms  are  of  little  worth.  But  in  the  fulness  of  years  Amabel 
Wyldwyl  became  Countess  of  Winguid,  as  Madge  should  have  been  ;  so 
that,  after  all,  William  Brown  and  her  descendants  suffered  little  by  the 
law  of  inheritance.  For  Time  works  wonders,  and  Wisdom  is  justified  of 
her  children. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Thb  Homestead  :  A  Yibitob  :  HALF-coNnDENCES. 

Y  dajlight,  the  bower  of 
Oak*8  new-fonnd  mistresSi 
Bathsheba  Everdene,  pre« 
Eented  itself  as  a  hoary 
building,  of  the  Jacobean 
stage  of  Classic  Benais- 
sance  as  regards  its  archi- 
tecture, and  of  a  propor- 
tion which  told  at  a  glance 
that,  as  is  so  frequently 
the  case,  it  had  once  been 
the  manorial  hall  upon  a 
small  estate  around  it, 
now  altogether  effaced  as 
a  distinct  property,  and 
merged  in  the  vast  tract 
of  a  non-resident  landlord, 
which  comprised  seyeral 
such  modest  demesnes. 
Fluted  pilasters,  worked 
from  the  solid  stone,  decorated  its  front,  and  above  the  roof  pairs  of 
chimneys  were  here  and  there  linked  by  an  arch,  some  gables  and  other 
uunanageable  features  still  retaining  traces  of  their  Gothic  extraction. 
Boft  brown  mosses,   like  faded   yelveteen,  formed  cushions  upon  the 
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stone  tQing,  and  tufts  of  the  hoose-leek  or  sengreen  spronted  from 
the  eaves  of  the  low  sarroanding  buildings.  A  gravel  walk  leading 
from  the  door  to  the  road  in  front  was  encrusted  at  the  sides  with  more 
moss — ^here  it  was  a  silver-green  variety — ^the  nut-brown  of  the  gravel 
being  visible  to  the  width  of  only  a  foot  or  two  in  the  centre.  This  circum- 
stance, and  the  generally  sleepy  air  of  the  whole  prospect  here,  together 
with  the  animated  and  contrasting  state  of  the  reverse  facade,  suggested  to 
the  imagination  that  on  the  adaptation  of  the  building  for  &rming  purposes 
the  vital  principle  of  the  house  had  turned  round  inside  its  body  to  frtce 
the  other  way.  Beversals  of  this  kind,  strange  deformities,  tremendous 
paralyses,  are  often  seen  to  be  inflicted  by  trade  upon  edifices — either  in- 
dividual or  in  the  aggregate  as  streets  and  towns — which  were  originally 
planned  for  pleasure  alone. 

Lively  voices  were  heard  this  morning  in  the  upper  rooms,  the  main 
staircase  to  which  was  of  hard  oak,  the  balusters,  heavy  as  bed-posts,  being 
turned  and  moulded  in  the  quaint  fashion  of  their  century,  the  handrail 
as  stout  as  a  parapet-top,  and  the  stairs  themselves  continually  twisting 
round  like  a  person  trying  to  look  over  his  shoulder.  Going  up,  we  find 
the  floors  above  to  have  a  very  irregular  surface,  rising  to  ridges,  sinking 
into  valleys,  and  being  at  present  uncarpeted,  the  fieice  of  the  boards 
is  shown  to  be  eaten  into  innumerable  vermiculations.  Every  window 
replies  by  a  clang  to  the  opening  and  shutting  of  every  door,  a  tremble 
follows  every  bustling  movement,  and  a  creak  accompanies  a  walker  about 
Hie  house,  like  a  spirit,  wherever  he  goes. 

In  the  room  from  which  the  conversation  proceeded,  Bathsheba  and 
her  servant-companion,  Liddy  Smallbury,  were  to  be  discovered  sitting 
upon  the  floor,  and  sorting  a  complication  of  papers,  books,  bottles,  and 
rubbish  spread  out  thereon — remnants  from  the  household  stores  of  the 
late  occupier.  Liddy,  the  maltster's  great-granddaughter,  was  about 
Bathsheba's  equal  in  age,  and  her  faEice  was  a  prominent  advertisement  of 
the  light-hearted  English  country-girl.  The  beauty  her  features  might 
have  lacked  in  form  was  amply  made  up  for  by  perfection  of  hue, 
which  at  this  winter  time  was  the  softened  ruddiness  on  a  surface  of  high 
rotundity  that  we  meet  with  in  a  Terburg  or  a  Gerard  Douw,  and  like 
the  presentations  of  those  great  colourists,  it  was  a  face  which  always 
kept  on  the  natural  side  of  the  boundary  between  comeliness  and  the  ideal. 
Though  elastic  in  bearing,  she  was  less  daring  than  Bathsheba,  and  occa- 
sionally showed  some  earnestness,  which  consisted  half  of  genuine  feeling, 
and  hidf  of  factitious  mannerliness  superadded  by  way  of  duty. 

Through  a  partly-opened  door,  the  noise  of  a  scrubbing-brush  led  up  to 
the  charwoman,  Maryann  Money,  a  person  who  for  a  face  had  a  circular 
disc,  furrowed  less  by  age  than  by  long  gazes  of  perplexity  at  distant 
objects.  To  think  of  her  was  to  get  good-humoured ;  to  speak  of  her 
was  to  raise  the  image  of  a  dried  Normandy-pippin. 

**  Stop  your  scrubbing  a  moment/'  said  Bathsheba  through  the  door  to 
her.    <<  I  hear  something." 
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Mazyaim  suspended  the  brush. 

The  tramp  of  a  horse  was  appareni,  approaching  the  front  of  the 
boildii^.  The  paces  slackened,  turned  in  at  the  wicket,  and,  what  was 
most  nnnsnal,  came  np  &e  mossy  path  close  to  the  door.  The  door  was 
tapped  with  the  end  of  a  whip  or  stick. 

"  What  impertinence  1  **  said  Liddy  in  a  low  voice.     **  To  ride  np  the 
footpath  like  that !  Why  didn't  he  stop  at  the  gate  ?    Lord  I  'tis  a  gentle- 
man 1    I  see  the  top  of  his  hat." 
**  Be  quiet  1  "  said  Bathsheba. 

The  farther  expression  of  Liddy's  concern  was  continued  by  exhibition 
instead  of  relation. 

"  Why  doesn't  Mrs.  Coggan  go  to  the  door  ?  "  Bathsheba  continued. 
Bat-tat-tat-tat,  resounded  more  decisively  from  Bathsheba's  oak. 
"  Maryaxm,  you  go  ! "  said  she,  fluttering  under  the  onset  of  a  crowd 
of  romantic  possibilities. 

**  Oh,  ma'am — see,  here's  a  mess ! " 
The  argument  was  unanswerable  after  a  glance  at  Maryann. 
"  liddy — ^you  must,"  said  Bathsheba. 

Liddy  held  up  her  hands  and  arms,  coated  with  dust  from  the  rubbish 
they  were  sorting,  and  looked  imploringly  at  her  mistress. 

'*  There — Mrs.  Coggan  is  going  1 "  said  Bathsheba,  exhaling  her  relief 
in  the  form  of  a  long  breath,  which  had  lain  in  her  bosom  a  minute  or 
more. 

The  door  opened,  and  a  deep  voice  said— 
''  Is  Mifis  Everdene  at  home  ?  " 

**  I'll  see,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Coggan,  and  iu  a  minute  appeared  in  the 
room. 

*'  Dear,  dear,  what  a  universe  this  world  is  I "  continued  Mrs.  Coggan 
(a  wholesome-looking  lady  who  had  a  voice  for  each  class  of  remark 
according  to  the  emotion  involved :  who  could  toss  a  pancake  or  twirl  a 
mop  with  the  accuracy  of  pure  mathematics,  and  who  appeared  at  this 
moment  with  hands  shaggy  with  fragments  of  dough  and  arms  encrusted 
^th  floor).  <'  I  am  never  up  to  my  elbows.  Miss,  in  making  a  pudding  but 
one  of  two  things  happens — either  my  nose  must  needs  begin  tickling,  and 
I  can't  live  without  scratching  it,  or  somebody  knocks- at  the  door.  Here's 
Mr.  Boldwood  wanting  to  see  you.  Miss  Everdene." 

A  woman's  dress  being  a  part  of  her  countenance,  and  any  disorder 
in  the  one  being  of  the  same  nature  with  a  malformation  or  wound  in  the 
other,  Bathsheba  s^d  at  once — 

*^  I  can't  see  him  in  this  state.    Whatever  shall  I  do  ?  " 
Kot-at-homes  were  hardly  naturalized  in  Weatherbury  farm-houses, 
80  Liddy  suggested — *'Say  you're  a  fright  with  dust,  and  can't  come 
down." 

"Yes— that  sounds  very  well,"  said  Mrs.  Coggan,  critically. 

*•  Say  I  can't  see  him— that  will  do.' ' 

Mis.  Coggan  went  downstairs,  and  returned  the  answer  as  requested, 
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adding,  howeTer,  on  her  own  responaibilitj,  *'  IGss  is  dnsting  boiUefl,  ur, 
and  is  qnite  a  objeei — ^that's  why  'tis." 

^*  Oh,  Tezy  well,"  said  the  deep  Toice,  indiflforentlj.  '<  AH  I  wanied  to 
ask  was,  if  anything  had  been  heard  of  Fanny  Bobin  ?  " 

**  Nothing,  sir — but  we  may  know  to-night.  William  Smallbory  is 
gone  to  Casterbridge,  where  her  yoong  man  lives,  as  is  supposed,  and  the 
other  men  be  inqniring  aboat  everywhere." 

The  horse*s  tramp  then  recommenced  and  retreated,  and  the  door  dosed. 

<•  Who  is  Mr.  Boldwood  9  "  said  Bathsheba. 

"  A  gentleman-farmer  at  Lower  Weatherbnry." 

"Married?" 

"No,  Miss." 

"How  old  is  he?" 

"Forty,  I  should  say — ^very  handsome — ^rather  stem-looking^and 
rich." 

"  What  a  bother  this  dastmg  is  !  I  am  always  in  some  nnfortonate 
plight  or  other,"  Bathsheba  said,  eomplainingly.  "  Why  should  he 
inquire  about  Fanny  ?  " 

"  Oh,  because,  as  she  had  no  friends  in  her  childhood,  he  took  her  and 
put  her  to  school,  and  got  her  her  place  here  under  your  uncle.  He 's  a 
very  kind  man  that  way,  but  Lord — ^there  1 " 

"What?" 

"  Never  was  such  a  hopeless  man  for  a  woman !  He's  been  courted 
by  sixes  and  sevens — all  the  girls,  gentle  and  simple,  for  miles  round,  have 
tried  him.  Jane  Perkins  worked  at  him  for  two  months  like  a  slave,  and 
the  two  Miss  Taylors  spent  a  year  upon  him,  and  he  cost  Farmer  Ives's 
daughter  nights  of  tears  and  twenty  pounds- worth  of  new  clothes ;  but 
Lord — the  money  might  as  well  have  been  thrown  out  of  the  window." 

A  little  boy  came  up  at  this  moment  and  looked  in  upon  them.  This 
child  was  one  of  the  Coggans  (Smallburys  and  Coggans  were  as  common 
among  the  families  of  this  district  as  the  Avons  and  Derwents  among  our 
rivers),  and  he  always  had  a  loosened  tooth  or  a  cut  finger  to  show  to 
particular  friends,  which  he  did  with  a  complacent  air  of  being  thereby 
elevated  above  the  common  herd  of  afflictionless  humanity — to  which  ex- 
hibition people  were  expected  to  say,  **  Poor  child !  "  with  a  dash  of  con- 
gratulation as  well  as  pity. 

"  I've  got  a  pen-nee  1 "  said  Master  Ooggan  in  a  scanning  measure. 

"  Well — who  gave  it  you,  Teddy  ?  "  saidLiddy. 

"  Mis-terr  Bold- wood  I    He  gave  it  to  me  for  opening  the  gate." 

••What  did  he  say?" 

••  He  said,  •  Where  are  you  going,  my  little  man  ?  '  and  I  said,  •  To  Was 
Everdene*8,  please ; '  and  he  said,  •  She  is  a  staid  woman,  isn't  sho,  my 
little  man  ? '  and  I  said, « Yes.'  " 

••  You  naughty  child  I    What  did  you  say  that  for  ?  " 

"  'Cause  he  gave  me  the  penny  I  " 

••  What  a  pucker  everything  is  in  I  "  said  Bathsheba,  discontentedly, 
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when  the  child  had  gone.  **  Get  awaj,  MaryanUi  or  go  on  with  your 
flerobhiBg,  or  do  someihiDg !  You  ought  to  be  married  by  this  time^ 
and  not  here  troubling  me.** 

"  Ay,  mistress — so  I  did.  Bat  what  between  the  poor  men  I  won*t 
bare,  and  the  rich  men  who  won*t  have  me,  I  stand  forlorn  as  a  pelican  in 
the  wilderness.    Ah,  poor  sonl  of  me  I  *' 

"  Did  anybody  ever  want  to  marry  you,  IMiss  ?  **  Liddy  ventured  to 
isk  when  they  were  again  alone.     '*  Lots  of  'em,  I  daresay  ?  *' 

Bathsheba  paused  as  if  about  to  refase  a  reply,  but  the  temptation  to 
say  yes,  since  it  really  was  in  her  power,  was  irresistible  by  aspiring 
virgmity,  in  spite  of  her  spleen  at  having  been  published  as  old. 

«  A  man  wanted  to  once,**  she  said,  in  a  highly  experienced  tone,  and 
the  image  of  Gabriel  Oak,  as  the  farmer,  rose  before  her. 

**  How  nice  it  must  seem  I  '*  said  Liddy,  with  the  fixed  features  of 
mental  realisation.     "  And  you  wouldn^t  have  him  ?  " 

''He  wasn't  quite  good  enough  for  me." 

**  How  sweet  to  be  able  to  disdain,  when  most  of  us  are  glad  to  say 
Thank  you !  I  seem  I  hear  it.  *  No,  sir — I'm  your  better,*  or  '  Xiss  my 
^t,  sir ;  my  face  is  for  mouths  of  consequence.'  And  did  you  love  him, 
Miss?" 

''  Oh,  no.     But  I  rather  liked  him.** 

"  Do  you  now  ?  ** 

"  Of  course  not— what  footsteps  are  those  I  hear  ?  '* 

Liddy  looked  from  a  back  window  into  the  courtyard  behind,  which 
was  now  getting  low-toned  and  dim  with  the  earliest  films  of  night.  A 
crooked  file  of  men  was  approaching  the  back  door.  The  whole  string  of 
trailing  individuals  advanced  in  the  completest  balance  of  intention,  like 
the  remarkable  creatures  known  as  Chain  Salpaa,*  which,  distinctly  organized 
in  other  respects,  have  one  will  common  to  a  whole  family.  Some  were, 
is  usual,  in  snow-white  smock-frocks  of  Russia  duck,  and  some  in  whitey- 
hiown  ones  of  drabbet — ^marked  on  the  wrists,  breasts,  backs,  and  sleeves 
with  honeycomb- work.  Two  or  three  women  in  pattens  brought  up  the  rear. 

**  The  Philistmes  are  upon  us,"  said  Liddy,  making  her  nose  white 
igainst  the  glass. 

''  Oh,  veiy  well.  Maryann,  go  down  and  keep  them  in  the  kitchen 
till  I  am  dressed,  and  then  show  them  in  to  me  in  the  hall." 


CHAPTEB  X. 

Mistress  akd  Men. 

Halp-an-houb  later  Bathsheba,  in  finished  dress,  and  followed  by  Liddy, 
entered  the  upper  end  of  the  old  hall  to  find  that  her  men  had  all  de- 
posited themselves  on  a  long  form  and  a  settle  at  the  lower  extremity. 
She  sat  down  at  a  table  and  opened  the  time-book,  pen  in  her  hand,  and 
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a  canvas  money-bag  beside  ber.  From  ibis  sbe  ponred  a  small  beap  cS 
coin.  Liddy  took  ap  a  position  at  ber  elbow  and  began  to  sew,  some* 
times  pausing  and  looking  ronnd,  or,  witb  tbe  air  of  a  privileged  person, 
taking  up  one  of  tbe  balf  sovereigns  lying  before  ber,  and  admiringly 
surveying  it  as  a  work  of  art  merely,  strictly  preventing  ber  countenance 
from  expressing  any  wisb  to  possess  it  as  money. 

*^  Now,  before  I  begin,  men,"  said  Batbsbeba,  **  I  bave  two  matters  to 
speak  of.  Tbe  first  is  tbat  tbe  bailifif  is  dismissed  for  tbieving,  and  tbat 
I  bave  formed  a  resolution  to  bave  no  bailiff  at  all,  but  to  manage  every- 
tbing  witb  my  own  bead  and  bands." 

Tbe  men  breatbed  an  audible  breatb  of  amazement. 

"  Tbe  next  matter  is,  bave  you  beard  anything  of  Fanny  ?  " 

"  Nothing,  ma'am." 

"  Have  you  done  anything  ?  " 

"  I  met  Farmer  Boldwood,"  said  Jacob  Smallbury,  "  and  I  went 
witb  him  and  two  of  bis  men,  and  dragged  Wood  Fond,  but  we  found 
nothing." 

«  And  the  new  shepherd  have  been  to  Buck's  Head,  thinking  she  had 
gone  there,  but  nobody  had  seed  her,"  said  Laban  Tall. 

**  Hasn't  William  Smallbury  been  to  Casterbridge  f  " 

**  Yes,  ma'am,  but  he's  not  yet  come  home.  He  promised  to  be  back 
by  six." 

'<  It  wants  a  quarter  to  six  at  present,"  s^d  Bathsheba,  lookiog 
at  ber  watch.  '*  I  daresay  he'll  be  in  directly.  Well,  now  ihen  " — she 
looked  into  the  book*-''  Joseph  Poorgrass,  are  you  there  ?  " 

'<  Yes,  sir — ^ma'am  I  mane,"  said  tbe  person  addressed.  '*  I  am  the 
personal  name  of  Poorgrass — ^a  small  matter  who  is  nothing  in  his  own 
eye.  Perhaps  it  is  different  in  the  eye  of  other  people — ^but  I  don't  say 
it ;  though  public  thought  will  out." 

"  What  do  you  do  on  the  farm  ?  " 

« I  does  carting  things  all  the  year,  and  in  seed  time  I  shoots  the  roob 
and  sparrows,  and  helps  at  pig-killing,  sir." 

"  How  much  to  you  ?  " 

**  Please  nine  and  ninepence  and  a  good  halfpenny  where  'twas  a  bad 
one,  sir — ma'am  I  mane." 

*'  Quite  correct.  Now  here  are  ten  shillings  in  addition  as  a  small 
present,  as  I  am  a  new  comer." 

Bathsheba  blushed  slightly  as  she  spoke  at  the  sense  of  being  generons 
in  public,  and  Henery  Fray,  who  had  drawn  up  towards  her  chair,  lifted 
his  eyebrows  and  ffligers  to  express  amazement  on  a  small  scale. 

*'  How  much  do  I  owe  you — ^that  man  in  the  comer—what's  year 
name  ?  "  continued  Bathsheba. 

''Matthew  Moon,  ma'am,"  said  a  singular  framework  of  clothes  with 
nothing  of  any  consequence  inside  them,  which  advanced  witb  tbe  toes 
iu  no  definite  direction  forwards,  but  turned  in  or  out  as  they  chaneed 
to  swing. 
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«  Maiihew  Mark,  did  yon  say  ? — speak  out — I  shall  not  hurt  yon/* 
enqoiied  the  young  farmer,  kindly. 

**  Matthew  Moon,  mem,"  said  Henery  Fray,  eorrectingly  from  hehind 
her  chair,  to  which  point  he  had  edged  himself. 

"  Matthew  Moon,"  mnrmured  Bathsheba,  taming  her  bright  eyes  to 
the  book.  **  Ten  and  two-pence  halfpenny  is  the  sum  put  down  to  you, 
I  see?" 

''  Yes,  mis'ess,"  said  Matthew,  as  the  rustle  of  wind  among  dead  leaves. 

'<Heie  it  is,  and  ten  shillings.  Now  the  next — ^Andrew  Candle,  you 
are  a  new  man,  I  hear.    How  came  you  to  leave  your  last  farm  ?  " 

"  P-p-p-p.p-pl-pl-pl-pl-1-l-l-l-ease,  ma*am,  p-p-p-p-pl-pl-pl-pl-please 
ma'am-please'm-please'm " 

"  'A*s  a  stammering  man,  mem,"  said  Henery  Fray  in  an  under  tone, 
'*  and  they  turned  him  away  because  the  only  time  he  ever  did  speak 
l^ain  he  said  his  soul  was  his  own,  and  other  iniquities,  to  the  squire. 
'A  can  cuss,  mem,  as  well  as  you  or  I,  but  *a  can't  speak  a  common  speech 
to  save  his  life." 

"  Andrew  Candle,  here's  yours — ^finish  thanking  me  in  a  day  or  two. 
Temperance  Miller  — -  oh,  here's  another,  Soberness,  both  women  I 
iiippose?" 

'' Yes'm.    Here  we  be,  'a  b'lieve, "  was  echoed  in  shrill  unison. 

**  What  have  you  been  doing  ?  " 

<<  Tending  thrashing-machine,  and  wimbling  haybonds,  and  saying 
Hoosh  1  to  the  cocks  and  hens  when  they  go  upon  your  seeds,  and  plant- 
iDg  Early  Flourballs  and  Thompson's  Wonderfuls  with  a  dibble." 

^'Yes — ^Isee.  Are  they  satisfactory  women?"  she  enquired  softly 
of  Henery  Fray. 

**  0,  mem---don't  ask  me  !  Yielding  women— as  scarlet  a  pair  as  ever 
was  1 "  groaned  Henery  xmder  his  breath. 

"  Sit  down." 

"Who,  mem?" 

"Sit  down!" 

Joseph  Poorgrass,  in  the  background,  twitched,  and  his  lips  became 
diy  with  fear  of  some  terrible  consequences  as  he  saw  Bathsheba  sum- 
marily speaking,  and  Henery  slinking  off  to  a  comer. 

"  Now  the  next.    Laban  Tall.    You'll  stay  on  working  for  me  ?  " 

"  For  you  or  anybody  that  pays  me  well,  ma'am,"  replied  Hie  young 
married  man. 

"  Trae — ^the  man  must  live  I  "  said  a  woman  in  the  back  quarter,  who 
bad  just  entered  with  clicking  pattens. 

"  What  woman  is  that  ?  "  Bathsheba  asked. 

'*  I  be  his  lawM  wife  1 "  continued  the  voice  with  greater  prominence 
of  manner  and  tone.  This  lady  called  herself  five*and-twenty,  looked 
thirty,  passed  as  thirty-five,  and  was  forty.  She  was  a  woman  who  never, 
Hka  some  newly  married,  showed  conjugal  tenderness  in  public,  perhaps 
beeauf  e  she  had  none  to  show. 
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**  Oh,  yoa  are/*  eaid  Bathsbeba.    "  Well,  Laban,  will  yon  stay  on  f  '* 

'*  Yes,  be*ll  stay,  ma'am  I  "  said  again  the  shrill  tongne  of  Liaban'B 
lawful  wife. 

'*  Well,  he  can  speak  for  himself,  I  suppose  ?  " 

**0  Lord  no,  ma*am.  A  simple  tool.  Well  enough,  but  a  poor 
gawkhammer  mortal,"  the  wife  replied. 

''  Heh-heh-heh  I  *'  laughed  the  married  man  with  a  hideous  effort  of 
appreciation,  for  he  was  as  irrepressibly  good-humoured  under  ghastly 
snubs  as  a  parliamentary  candidate  on  the  hustings. 

The  names  remaining  were  called  in  the  same  manner. 

'*  Now  I  think  I  have  done  with  you,"  said  Bathsbeba,  closing  the 
book  and  shaking  back  a  stray  twine  of  hair.  **  Has  William  Small- 
bury  returned  ? " 

"No,  ma'am.'* 

'<  The  new  shepherd  will  want  a  man  under  him,"  suggested  Heneiy 
Fray,  trying  to  make  himself  official  again  by  a  sideway  approach  towards 
her  chair. 

"  Oh— he  will.    Who  can  he  have  ?  " 

"  Young  Cain  Ball  is  a  very  good  lad,"  Henery  said,  "  and  Shepherd 
Oak  don't  mind  his  youth  ?  "  he  added,  turning  with  an  apologetic  smile  to 
the  shepherd,  who  had  just  appeared  on  the  scene,  and  was  now  leaning 
against  the  doorpost  with  his  arms  folded. 

"  0, 1  don't  mind  that,"  said  Gabriel. 

"  How  did  Gain  come  by  such  a  name  ?"  asked  Bathsbeba. 

"  0  you  see,  mem,  his  pore  mother,  not  being  a  Scripture-read  womao, 
made  a  mistake  at  his  chnsteniug,  thinking  'twas  Abel  killed  Cain,  and 
called  en  Cain,  meaning  Abel  all  the  time.  She  didn*t  find  it  out  till 
'twas  too  late,  and  the  chiel  was  handed  back  to  his  godmother.  'Tis 
very  unfortunate  for  the  boy." 

''  It  is  rather  unfortunate." 

"  Yes.  However,  we  soften  it  down  as  much  as  we  can,  and  call  him 
Gainy.  Ah,  pore  widow- woman !  she  cried  her  heart  out  about  it  almost. 
She  was  brought  up  by  a  very  heathen  father  and  mother  who  never  sent 
her  to  churcl^  or  school,  and  it  shows  how  the  sins  of  the  parents  are 
visited  upon  the  children,  mem." 

Mr.  Fray  here  drew  up  his  features  to  the  mild  degree  of  melancholy 
required  when  the  persons  involved  in  the  given  misfortune  do  not  belong 
to  your  own  family. 

**  Very  well,  then,  Cainy  Ball  to  be  under  shepherd.  And  you  quite 
understand  your  duties  ? — ^you  I  mean,  Gabriel  Oak." 

"  Quite  well,  I  thank  you,  Miss  Everdene,"  said  Shepherd  Oak  from 
the  doorpost.  "  If  I  don't,  I'll  enquire."  Gabriel  was  rather  staggered 
by  the  remarkable  coolness  of  her  manner.  Certauily  nobody  without 
previous  information  would  ever  have  dreamt  that  Oak  and  the  handsome 
woman  before  whom  he  stood  had  ever  been  other  than  strangers.  But 
perhaps  her  air  was  the  inevitable  result  of  the  social  rise  which  had 
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adTaneed  her  from  a  cottage  to  a  large  house  and  fields.  The  case  is 
not  unexampled  in  high  places.  When,  in  the  writings  of  the  later  poets, 
Jo?e  and  his  family  are  found  to  haye  moved  from  their  cramped 
quarters  on  the  peak  of  Olympus  into  the  wide  sky  ahove  it,  their  words 
show  fL  proportionate  increase  of  arrogance  and  reserve. 

Footsteps  were  heard  in  the  passage,  comhining  in  their  character  the 
qualities  hoth  of  weight  and  measure,  rather  at  the  expense  of  velocity. 
(All.)     **  Here's  BiUy  Smallhury  come  from  Casterbridge.*' 
"  And  what's  the  news  ?  "  said  Bathsheba,  as  William,  after  marching 
to  the  middle  of  the  hall,  took  a  handkerchief  from  his  hat  and  wiped  his 
forehead  from  its  centre  to  its  remoter  boundaries. 

<'I  should  have  been  sooner,  Miss,"  he  said,  **  if  it  hadn't  been  for 
the  weather."    He  then  stamped  with  each  foot  severely,  and  on  looking 
down  his  boots  were  perceived  to  be  clogged  with  snow. 
<<  Come  at  last,  is  it  ?  "  said  Henery. 
<<  Well,  what  about  Fanny  ?  "  said  Bathsheba. 
<' Welly  ma'am,  in  round  numbers,  she's  run  away  with  the  soldiers," 
said  William. 

"  No ;  not  a  steady  girl  like  Fanny !  " 

**  I'll  tell  ye  all  particulars.    When  I  got  to  Oasterbridge  Barracks, 
they  said,  *  The  11th  Dragoon- Guards  be  gone  away,  and  new  troops 
have  come.'    The  Eleventh  left  last  week  for  Melchester.    The  Boute 
eame  from  Government  like  a  thief  in  the  night,  as  is  his  nature  to,  and 
afore  the  Eleventh  knew  it  almost,  they  were  on  the  march." 
Gabriel  had  listened  vdth  interest.     **  I  saw  them  go,"  he  said. 
"Yes,"  continued  William,  *' they  pranced  down  the  street  playmg 
*The  Girl  I  Left  Behind  Me,'  so  'tis  said,  in  glorious  notes  of  triumph. 
Eveiy  looker-on's  inside  shook  with  the  blows  of  the  great  drum  to  his 
deepest  vitals,  and  there  was  not  a  dry  eye  throughout  the  town  among 
the  public-house  people  and  the  nameless  women  t  " 
*'  But  they're  not  gone  to  any  war  ?  " 

'<  No,  ma'am ;  but  they  be  gone  to  take  the  places  of  them  who  may, 
which  is  Tery  close  connected.    And  so  I  said  to  myself,  Fanny's  young 
man  was  one  of  the  regiment,  and  she's  gone  after  him.    There,  ma'am, 
Oat's  it  in  black  and  white." 
"  Did  you  find  out  his  name  ?  " 

"  No ;  nobody  knew  it.  I  believe  he  was  higher  in  rank  than  a 
private." 

Crabriel  remained  musing  and  said  nothing,  for  he  was  in  doubt. 
"  Well,  we  are  not  likely  to  know  more  to-night,  at  any  rate,"  said 
Bathsheba.    **  But  one  of  yon  had  better  run  across  to  Farmer  Bold- 
wood's  and  tell  him  that  much." 

She  then  rose ;  but  before  retiring,  addressed  a  few  words  to  them 
with  a  pretty  dignity,  to  which  her  mourning  dress  added  a  soberness 
that  was  hardly  to  be  found  in  the  words  themselves. 

''Now  mind,  you  have  a  mistress  instead  of  a  master.    I  don't  yet 
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know  my  powers  or  my  talents  in  farming ;  bat  I  shall  do  my  best,  and 
if  you  serve  me  well,  so  shall  I  serve  you.  Don't  any  unfair  ones  among 
you  (if  there  are  any  such,  but  I  hope  not)  suppose  that  because  Fm 
a  woman  I  don*t  understand  the  difference  between  bad  goings-on  and 
good." 

(AU.)"No'ml" 

(Liddy)  "  Excellent  well  said." 

"  I  shidl  be  up  before  you  are  awake ;  I  shall  be  afield  before  you 
are  up  ;  and  I  shall  have  breakfasted  before  you  are  afield.  In  short  I 
shall  astonish  you  all." 

(AU.)"Ye8'm!" 

"  And  so  good-night." 

(All.)  "  Good-night,  ma'am." 

Then  this  small  thesmothete  stepped  from  the  table,  and  surged  out 
of  the  hall,  her  black  silk  dress  licking  up  a  few  straws  and  dragging 
them  along  with  a  scratching  noise  upon  the  floor.  Liddy,  elevating 
her  feelings  to  the  occasion  from  a  sense  of  grandeur,  floated  off  behind 
Bathsheba  with  a  milder  dignity  not  entirely  free  from  travesty,  and  the 
door  was  closed. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

Melohestsb  Moob:  Skow:  a  Meiting. 

Fob  dreariness,  nothing  could  surpass  a  prospeet  in  the  outskirts  of  the 
city  of  Melchester,  at  a  later  hour  on  this  same  snowy  evening — if 
that  may  be  called  a  prospect  of  which  the  chief  constituent  was  dark- 
ness. 

It  was  a  night  when  sorrow  may  come  to  the  brightest  without  eausing 
any  great  sense  of  incongruity :  when,  with  impressible  persons,  love 
becomes  solicitousness,  hope  sinks  to  misgiving,  and  faith  to  hope :  when 
the  exercise  of  memory  does  not  stir  feelings  of  regret  at  opportunities 
for  ambition  that  have  been  passed  by,  and  anticipation  does  not  prompt 
to  enterprise. 

The  scene  was  a  public  path,  bordered  on  the  left  hand  by  a  river, 
behind  which  rose  a  high  wall.  On  the  right  was  a  tract  of  land,  partly 
meadow  and  partly  moor,  reaching,  at  its  remote  verge,  to  a  wide  undu- 
latmg  heath. 

The  changes  of  the  seasons  are  less  obtrusive  on  spots  of  this  kind 
than  amid  woodland  scenery.  Still,  to  a  close  observer,  they  are  just  as 
perceptible ;  the  difference  is  that  their  media  of  manifestation  are  less 
trite  and  DEimiliar  than  such  well-known  ones  as  the  bursting  of  the  buds 
or  the  fall  of  the  leaf.  Many  are  not  so  stealthy  and  gradual  as  we  may 
be  apt  to  imagine  in  considering  the  general  torpidity  of  a  moor  or  heath, 
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TVinteri  in  eoming  to  the  place  under  notice,  advanced  in  some  stioh  well- 
mariced  stages  as  the  following : — 

The  retreat  of  the  snakes. 
The  transformation  of  the  ferns. 
The  filling  of  the  pools. 
A  rising  of  fogs. 
The  embrowning  by  frost. 
The  collapse  of  the  fiingi. 
An  obliteration  by  snow. 
This  climax  of  the  series  had  been  reached  to-night  on  Melchester  Moor, 
and  for  the  first  time  in  the  season  its  irregularities  were  forms  without 
features ;  suggestive  of  anything,  proclaiming  nothing,  and  without  more 
character  than  that  of  being  the  limit  of  something  else — ^the  lowest  layer 
of  a  firmament  of  snow.    From  this  chaotic  sky-full  of  crowding  flakes 
the  heath  and  moor  momentarily  received  additional  clothing,  only  to 
appear  momentarily  more  naked  thereby.    The  vast  dome  of  cloud  above 
was  strangely  low,  and  formed  as  it  were  the  roof  of  a  large  dark  cavern, 
gradually  siiJdng  in  upon  its  floor ;  for  the  instinctive  thought  was  that 
tiie  snow  lining  the  heavens  and  that  encrusting  the  earth  would  soon 
imite  into  one  mass  without  any  intervening  stratum  of  air  at  all. 

We  turn  our  attention  to  the  left-hand  characteristics.  They  were 
flatness  as  regards  the  river,  verticality  as  regards  the  wall  behind  it,  and 
darkne^  as  regards  both.  These  features  made  up  the  mass.  If  any- 
thing could  be  darker  than  the  sky,  it  was  the  wall ;  if  anything  could  be 
gloomier  than  the  wall,  it  was  the  river  beneath.  The  indistinct  summit 
of  the  fa^e  was  notched  and  pronged  by  chimneys  here  and  there,  and 
upon  its  fEice  were  faintly  signified  the  oblong  shapes  of  windows,  though 
(mly  in  the  upper  part.  Below,  down  to  the  water*s  edge,  the  flat  was 
unbroken  by  hole  or  projection. 

An  indescribable  succession  of  dull  blows,  perplexing  in  their  regu- 
larity, sent  their  sound  with  difficulty  through  the  flu%  atmosphere.  It 
was  a  neighbouring  clock  striking  ten.  The  bell  was  in  the  open  air,  and 
being  overlaid  with  several  inches  of  muffling  snow,  had  lost  its  voice  for 
the  time. 

About  this  hour  the  snow  abated :  ten  flakes  fell  where  twenty  had 
fifdlen,  then  one  had  the  room  of  ten.  Not  long  after  a  form  moved  by 
the  brink  of  the  river. 

By  its  outline  upon  the  colourless  background,  a  close  observer  might 
have  seen  that  it  was  small.  This  was  all  that  was  positively  discover- 
able.   Human  it  seemed. 

The  shape  went  slowly  along,  but  without  much  exertion,  for  the 
snow,  though  sudden,  was  not  as  yet  more  than  two  inches  deep.  At- this 
time  some  words  were  spoken  aloud : — 

"One.    Two.    Three.    Four.    Five." 

between  each  utter^n^e  the  littie  shape  advanced  about  half  a  dozen 
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yards.  It  was  evident  now  that  the  windows  high  in  the  wall  were  being 
counted.  The  word  **  Five  *'  represented  the  fifth  window  from  the  end 
of  the  wall. 

Here  the  spot  stopped,  and  dwindled  small.  The  figore  was  stooping. 
Then  a  morsel  of  snow  flew  across  the  river  towards  the  fifth  window.  It 
smacked  against  the  wall  at  a  point  several  yards  from  its  mark.  The 
throw  was  the  idea  of  a  man  conjoined  with  the  execution  of  a  woman. 
No  man  who  had  ever  seen  bird,  rabbit,  or  squirrel  in  his  childhood, 
could  possibly  have  thrown  with  such  utter  imbecility  as  was  shown 
here. 

Another  attempt,  and  another;  till  by  degrees  the  waU  must  have 
become  pimpled  with  the  adhering  lumps  of  snow.  At  last  one  fragment 
struck  the  fifth  window. 

The  river  would  have  been  seen  by  day  to  be  of  that  deep  smooth  sort 
which  races  middle  and  sides  with  the  same  gliding  precision,  any  irrega* 
larities  of  speed  being  immediately  corrected  by  a  small  whirlpool 
Nothing  was  heard  in  reply  to  the  signal  but  the  gurgle  and  cluck  of  one 
of  these  invisible  wheels— together  with  a  few  small  sounds  which  a  sad 
man  would  have  called  moans,  and  a  happy  man  laughter— caused  by 
the  flapping  of  the  waters  against  trifling  objects  in  other  parts  of  the 
stream. 

The  window  was  struck  again  in  the  same  manner. 

Then  a  noise  was  heard,  apparently  produced  by  the  opening  of  the 
window.    This  was  followed  by  a  voice  from  the  same  quarter. 

"Who's  there?" 

The  tones  were  masculine,  and  not  those  of  surprise.  The  high  wall 
being  that  of  a  barrack,  and  marriage  being  looked  upon  with  dis&vour  in 
the  army,  assignations  and  communications  had  probably  been  made 
across  the  river  before  to-night. 

"  Is  it  Sergeant  Troy  ?  *'  said  the  blurred  spot  in  the  snow,  tremukmslj. 

This  person  was  so  much  like  a  mere  shade  upon  the  earth,  and  the 
other  speaker  so  much  a  part  of  the  building,  that  one  would  have  said 
the  wall  was  holding  converse  with  the  snow. 

"  Yes,*'  came  suspiciously  from  the  shadow.  "  What  girl  are  you  ?  " 

"  0,  Frank--don't  you  know  me  "  ?  said  the  spot.  "  Your  wifo» 
Fanny  Eobin." 

"  Fanny  1 "  said  the  wall,  in  utter  astonishment. 

"  Yes/'  said  the  girl,  with  a  half-suppressed  gasp  of  emotion. 

There  was  a  tone  in  the  woman  which  is  not  that  of  the  wife,  and 
there  was  a  manner  in  the  man  which  is  rarely  a  husband's.  The 
dialogue  went  on. 

'<  How  did  you  come  here  ?  " 

"  I  asked  which  was  your  window.    Forgive  me  1  ** 

"I  did  not  expect  you  to-night.  Indeed,  I  did  not  t^inlr  yon 
would  come  at  all.  It  VT^s  a  wgnder  you  found  me  here.  I  $m  orderly 
to-morrow." 
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'' Yoa  8aid  I  was  to  come.*' 

u  WeU— I  said  that  yoa  might." 

**  Tes,  I  mean  that  I  might.    Ton  are  glad  to  see  me,  Frank  ?  " 

"  O  yes— of  course." 

"  Can  yon — come  to  me ! " 

«<  My  dear  Fan,  no  1  The  hngle  has  sonnded,  the  harrack  gates  are 
closed,  and  I  have  no  leaye.  We  are  all  of  ns  as  good  as  in  Melchester 
Gaol  till  to-morrow  morning." 

"  Then  I  shan't  see  yon  till  then  I "  The  words  were  in  a  fiedtering 
tone  of  disappointment. 

"  How  did  you  get  here  from  Weatherhury  ?  " 

**  I  walked — some  part  of  the  way— the  rest  hy  the  carrier." 

^'  I  am  surprised." 

**  Tes— so  am  I.    And  Frank,  when  will  it  be  ?  " 

*«What?" 

**  That  you  promised." 

**  I  don't  quite  recoUeot." 

**  0  you  do  I  Don't  speak  like  that.  It  weighs  me  to  the  earth.  It 
makes  me  say  what  ought  to  be  said  first  by  you." 

"  Nerer  mind — say  it." 

"  0,  must  I? — it  is,  when  shall  we  be  married,  Frank ?" 

**  0, 1  see.    Well — ^you  haye  to  get  proper  clothes." 

''  I  hare  money.    Will  it  be  by  banns  or  license  ?  " 

<«  Banns,  I  should  think." 

**  And  we  liye  in  two  parishes." 

"  Do  we  ?    What  then  ?  " 

**  Hy  lodgings  are  in  St.  Mary's,  and  this  is  not.  So  they  will  haye 
to  be  published  in  both." 

<<I8  that  the  kw?" 

'*Te0.  0,  Frank—- you  think  me  forward,  I  am  afraid!  Don't, 
dear  Frank — ^will  you — ^for  I  loye  you  so.  And  you  said  lots  of  times  you 
would  marry  me,  and— and — I— I — ^I " 

<*  Don't  cry,  now  I    It  is  foolish.    If  I  said  so,  of  course  I  will." 

''And  shall  I  put  up  the  banns  in  my  parish,  and  will  you  in 
yours  ?  " 

"  Tee." 

*«  To-morrow?" 

^  Not  to-morrow.    We'll  settle  in  a  few  days." 

**  Ton  haye  the  permission  of  the  officers  ?  " 

"No— not  yet." 

<«  0 — ^bow  is  it  ?  Tou  said  you  almost  had  before  you  left  Caster* 
bridge." 

"  The  £ftct  is,  I  forgot  to  asL  Your  coming  like  this  is  so  sudden 
and  unexpected." 

«  Yes — ^yes — ^it  is.  It  was  wrong  of  me  to  worry  you.  I'll  go  away 
now.    YfVl  you  come  and  see  me  to-morrow,  at  Mrs.  TwiUs's,  in  North 
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Street  ?    I  don't  like  to  come  to  the  Bairadu.    There  tte  bad  women 
about,  and  they  think  me  one**' 

''  Quite  BO.    1*11  o<nne  to  yoo,  my  dear.    Good  night." 

"  Good  night,  Frank— good  night  I  " 

And  the  noise  wae  again  heard  of  a  window  closing.  The  litUe  spot 
moved  away.  When  she  passed  the  corner,  a  snbdned  exclamation  was 
heard  inside  the  wall. 

"  Ho— ho— Sergeant— ho— ho  I  "  An  expostolaticm  foUowed,  bnt  it 
was  indistinct;  and  it  became  lost  amid  a  bw  peal  of  laughter, 
which  was  hardly  distinguishable  from  the  gurgle  of  ttie  tiny  wbirlpools 
outside. 


CHAPTEBXIL 

FABHEBS  :    A  BULE  :    AN  EZOEPTION. 

Ths  first  public  evidence  of  Bathsheba's  decision  to  be  a  fanner  in  her 
own  person  and  by  proxy  no  more  was  her  appearance  the  foUowiDg 
market-day  in  the  corn-market  at  Casterbridge. 

The  low  though  extensive  hall,  supported  by  Tuscan  pillars,  and 
latterly  dignified  by  the  name  of  Com*Exchange,  was  thronged  with 
hot  men  who  talked  among  each  other  in  twos  and  threes,  the  speaker 
of  the  minute  looking  sideways  into  his  auditor's  fjEu^e  and  concentrating 
his  argument  by  a  contraction  of  one  eyelid  during  delivery.  The  greater 
number  carried  in  their  hands  ground-ash  saplings,  using  them  partly  as 
walking-sticks  and  partly  for  poking  up  pigs,  sheep,  neighbours  with  their 
backs  turned,  and  restful  things  in  general,  which  seemed  to  require  such 
treatment  in  the  course  of  their  peregrinations.  During  conversations 
each  subjected  his  sapling  to  great  varieties  of  usage— bending  it  round 
his  back,  forming  an  arch  of  it  between  his  two  hands,  overweighting  it 
on  the  ground  till  it  reached  nearly  a  semi-circle;  or  perhaps  it  was 
hastily  tucked  under  the  arm  whilst  the  sample-bag  was  pulled  forth  and 
a  handful  of  com  poured  into  the  palm,  which,  after  criticism,  was  flung 
upon  the  floor,  an  issue  of  events  perfectly  well  known  to  half  a  dozen 
acute  town-bred  fowls  which  had  as  usual  crept  into  the  building  unob- 
served; and  waited  the  fulfilment  of  their  anticipations  with  a  high-stretched 
neck  and  oblique  eye. 

Among  these  heavy  yeomen  a  feminine  figure  glided,  the  single  one  of 
her  sex  ttiat  the  room  contained.  She  was  prettily  and  even  daintOy 
dressed.  She  moved  between  them  as  a  chaise  between  carts,  was  heard 
after  them  as  a  romance  after  sermons,  was  felt  among  them  like  a  breeze 
among  famaces.  It  had  required  a  little  determination — fsur  more  than  she 
had  at  first  imagined— to  take  up  a  position  here,  for  at  her  first  entry 
the  lumbering  dialogues  had  ceased,  nearly  every  face  had  been  turned 
towards  her,  and  those  that  were  already  turned  rigidly  fixed  there^ 
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Two  or  three  only  of  the  farmers  were  personally  known  to  Bathsheba, 
and  to  these  she  had  made  her  way.  Bat  if  she  was  to  be  the  practical 
woman  she  had  intended  to  show  herself,  business  must  be  carried  on,  in< 
trodactions  or  none,  and  she  ultimately  acqiiired  confidence  enough  to 
speak  and  reply  boldly  to  men  merely  known  to  her  by  hearsay.  Bath- 
sheba  too  had  her  sample-bags,  and  by  degrees  adopted  the  professional 
pourjinto  the  hand — holding  up  the  grains  in  her  narrow  palm  for 
inspection,  in  perfect  Casterbridge  manner. 

Something  in  the  exact  arch  of  her  upper  unbroken  row  of  teeth,  and 
in  the  keenly  pointed  comers  of  her  red  mouth  when,  with  parted  lips, 
she  somewhat  defiantly  turned  up  her  face  to  argue  a  point  with  a  tall 
man,  suggested  that  there  was  depth  enough  in  that  lithe  slip  of 
humanity  for  alarming  potentialities  of  exploit,  and  daring  enough  to 
cany  them  out.  But  her  eyes  had  a  softness — invariably  a  softness — 
which,  had  they  not  been  dark,  would  have  seemed  mistiness ;  as  they  were, 
it  lowered  an  expression  that  might  have  been  piercing  to  simple  clearness. 

Strange  to  say  of  a  female  in  full  bloom  and  vigour,  she  always  allowed 
her  interlocutors  to  finish  their  statements  before  rejoining  with  hers.  In 
arguing  on  prices,  she  held  to  her  own  firmly,  as  was  natural  in  a  dealer, 
and  reduced  theirs  persistently,  as  was  inevitable  in  a  woman.  But  there 
was  an  elasticity  in  her  firmness  which  removed  it  from  obstinacy,  as 
there  was  a  naivete  in  her  cheapening  which  saved  it  from  meanness. 

Those  of  the  farmers  with  whom  she  had  no  dealings  (by  far  the 
greater  part)  were  continually  asking  each  other  **  Who  is  she  ?  *'  The 
reply  would  be— 

'< Farmer  Everdene's  niece;  took  on  Weatherbury  Upper  Farm; 
tamed  away  the  baily,  and  swears  she'll  do  everything  herself." 

The  other  man  would  then  shake  his  head. 

'*  Yes,  'tis  a  pity  she's  so  headstrong,"  the  first  would  say.  *'  But  we 
ought  to  be  proud  of  her  here — she  lightens  up  the  old  place.  'Tis  such 
a  shapely  maid,  however,  that  she'll  soon  get  picked  up." 

It  would  be  ungallant  to  suggest  that  the  novelty  of  her  engagement 
m  such  an  occupation  had  almost  as  much  to  do  with  the  magnetism  as 
had  the  beauty  of  her  face  and  movements.  However,  the  interest  was 
general,  and  this  Saturday's  debut  in  the  forum,  whatever  it  may  have 
been  to  Bathsheba  as  the  buying  and  selling  farmer,  was  unquestionably  a 
triumph  to  her  as  the  maiden.  Indeed,  the  sensation  was  so  pronounced 
that  her  instinct  on  two  or  three  occasions  was  to  merely  walk  as  a  queen 
among  these  gods  of  the  fallow,  like  a  little  sister  of  a  little  Jove,  and 
to  neglect  closing  prices  altogether. 

The  nimierous  evidences  of  her  power  to  attract  were  only  thrown  into 
greater  relief  by  a  marked  exception.  Women  seem  to  have  eyes  in 
their  ribbons  for  such  matters  as  these.  Bathsheba,  without  looking 
within  a  right  angle  of  him,  was  conscious  of  a  black  sheep  among  the  flock. 

It  perplexed  her  first.  If  there  had  been  a  respectable  minority  on 
^ther  side,  the  case  would  have  been  most  natural.    If  nobody  had 
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regarded  her,  she  would  have  taken  the  matter  indifiSurentlj — such  eases 
had  occurred.  If  everybody,  this  man  included,  she  would  have  taken  it 
as  a  matter  of  course — ^people  had  done  so  before.  But  the  exception, 
added  to  its  smallness,  made  the  mystery — just  as  when  the  difference 
between  the  state  of  an  insignificant  fleece  and  the  state  of  all  around  it, 
rather  than  any  novelty  in  the  states  themselves,  arrested  the  attention 
of  Gideon. 

She  soon  knew  thus  much  of  the  recusant's  appearance.  He  was  a 
gentlemanly  man,  with  full  and  distinctly  outlined  Boman  featurep,  the 
prominences  of  which  glowed  in  the  sun  with  a  bronze-like  richness  of  tone. 
He  was  erect  in  attitude,  and  quiet  in  demeanour.  One  characteiistio 
pre-eminently  marked  him — dignity. 

Apparently  he  had  some  time  ago  reached  that  entrance  to  middle 
age  at  which  a  man's  aspect  naturally  ceases  to  alter  for  the  tena  of  a 
dozen  years  or  so ;  and,  artificially,  a  woman's  does  likewise.  Thirty-five 
and  fifty  were  his  limits  of  variation — he  might  have  been  either,  or 
anywhere  between  the  two. 

It  may  be  said  that  married  men  of  forty  are  usually  ready  and 
generous  enough  to  fling  passing  glances  at  any  specimen  of  moderate 
beauty  they  may  discern  by  the  way.  Probably,  as  with  persons  playing 
whist  for  love,  the  consciousness  of  a  certain  immunity  under  any 
circumstances  from  that  worst  possible  ultimate,  the  having  to  pay, 
makes  them  unduly  speculative.  Bathsheba  was  convinced  that  this 
unmoved  person  was  not  a  married  man. 

When  marketing  was  over,  she  rushed  off  to  Liddy,  who  was  waiting 
for  her  beside  the  yellow  gig  in  which  they  had  driven  to  town.  ITie 
horse  was  put  in,  and  on  they  trotted — Bathsheba's  sugar,  tea,  and 
drapery  parcels  bemg  packed  behind,  and  expressing  in  some  indescribable 
manner,  by  their  colour,  shape,  and  general  lineaments,  that  they  were 
that  young  lady-farmer's  property,  and  the  grocer's  and  draper's  no  more. 

« I've  been  through  it,  Liddy,  and  it  is  over.  I  shan't  mind  it  again, 
for  they  will  all  have  grown  accustomed  to  seeing  me  there ;  but  this 
morning  it  was  as  bad  as  being  married — eyes  everywhere !  *' 

**  1  knowed  it  would  be,"  Liddy  sud.  **  Men  be  such  a  terrible  class 
of  society  to  look  at  a  body.*' 

**  But  there  was  one  man  who  had  more  sense  than  to  waste  his  time 
upon  me."  The  information  was  put  in  this  form  that  Liddy  might  not 
for  a  moment  suppose  her  mistress  was  at  all  piqued.  **  A  very  good- 
looking  man,"  she  continued,  '*  upright ;  about  forty,  I  should  think. 
Do  you  know  at  all  who  he  could  be  ?  " 

Liddy  couldn't  think. 

**  Can't  you  guess  at  all  ?  "  said  Bathsheba  with  some  disappointment 

"  I  haven't  a  notion ;  besides,  'tis  no  difference,  since  he  took  less 
notice  of  you  than  any  of  the  rest.  Now,  if  he'd  taken  more,  it  would 
have  mattered  a  great  deal." 

Bathsheba  was  suffering  from  the  reverse  feeling  just  then,  and  they 
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bowled  along  in  silenee.  A  low  carriage,  bowling  along  still  more  rapidly 
behind  a  horse  of  nnimpeachable  breed,  OTertook  and  passed  them. 

"  Why,  there  he  is ! "  she  said. 

Liddy  looked.  "  That !  That's  Farmer  Boldwood — of  course  'tis — 
the  man  yon  couldn't  seethe  other  day  when  he  called.*' 

'<  0,  Farmer  Boldwood,"  mormored  Bathsheba,  and  looked  at  him  as 
he  ontsiripped  them.  The  fftrmer  had  neyer  turned  his  head  once,  bat 
with  eyes  fixed  on  the  most  advanced  point  along  the  road,  passed  as  on- 
eonsdonsly  and  abstractedly  as  if  Bathsheba  and  her  charms  were  thin  air. 

''  He's  an  interesting  man— don't  you  think  so  ?  "  she  remarked. 

"  0  yes,  very.    Everybody  owns  it,"  replied  Liddy. 

<*  I  wonder  why  he  is  so  wrapt  np  and  indifferent,  and  seemingly  so 
&r  away  from  all  he  sees  around  him." 

''It  is  said — bat  not  known  for  certain — that  he  met  with  some 
bitter  disappointment  when  he  was  a  yoang  man  and  merry.  A  woman 
jilted  him,  they  say." 

**  People  always  say  that — and  we  know  very  well  women  scarcely  ever 
jilt  men  ;  'tis  the  men  who  jilt  as.  I  expect  it  is  simply  his  nature  to  be 
10  reserved." 

"  Simply  his  nature— I  expect  so,  miss— nothing  else  in  the  world." 

*'  Still,  'tis  more  romantic  to  think  he  has  been  served  crueUy,  poor 
thiog  I    Perhaps,  after  aU,  he  has." 

« Depend  upon  it  he  has.  0  yes,  miss,  he  has.  I  feel  he  must 
have." 

*'  However,  we  are  very  apt  to  think  extremes  of  people.  I  shouldn't 
wonder  after  all  if  it  wasn'talittleof  both— just  between  the  two=— rather 
enielly  used  and  rather  reserved." 

**  0  dear  no,  miss — ^I  can't  change  to  between  the  two  1 " 

"That's most  likely." 

"  Well,  yes,  so  it  is.  I  am  convinced  it  is  most  likely.  You  may 
take  my  word,  miss,  that  that's  what's  the  matter  with  him." 


CHAPTER  Xin. 

SoRTES  Sakotobum:    Tab  Valbntihb. 

It  was  Sunday  afternoon  in  the  farm-house,  on  the  thirteenth  of  February. 
Kanei  being  over,  Bathsheba,  for  want  of  a  better  companion^  had  asked 
Uddy  to  come  and  sit  with  her.  The  mouldy  pile  was  dreary  in  winter- 
time before  the  candles  were  lighted  and  the  shatters  closed ;  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  place  seemed  as  old  as  the  walls ;  every  nook  behind  the 
^uiiitare  had  a  temperature  of  its  own,  for  the  fire  was  not  kindled  in 
this  part  of  the  house  early  in  the  day ;  and  Bathsheba's  new  piano, 
^iueh  was  an  old  one  in  other  annals,  looked  particularly  sloping  and  out 
of  level  on  the  warped  floor  before  m'ght  threw  a  shade  over  its  less 
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promittdni  angles  and  hid  the  trnpleasantness.  Liddy,  like  a  liitla 
brook,  thoQ^  shallow,  was  always  rippling;  her  presence  had  not  €o 
mach  weight  as  to  task  thought,  and  yet  enough  to  exercise  it. 

On  the  table  lay  an  old  quarto  Bible,  bound  in  leather.  liddy  looking 
at  it  said, 

**  Did  you  ever  find  out,  liGss,  who  you  are  going  to  marry  by  means 
of  the  Bible  and  Key  ?  '* 

"  Don't  be  so  foolish,  Liddy.    As  if  such  things  could  be." 

'*  WeU,  there's  a  good  deal  in  it  all  the  same.** 

"  Nonsense,  child.*' 

"  And  it  makes  your  heart  beat  fearfully.  Some  believe  in  it ;  some 
don't;  I  do.** 

"  Very  well,  let's  try  it,"  said  Bathsheba,  bounding  from  her  seat 
with  that  total  dioregard  of  consistency  which  can  be  indulged  in  towards 
a  dependent,  and  entering  into  the  spirit  of  divination  at  once.  '^  Gh>  and 
get  the  front  door  key.'* 

liddy  fetched  it.  '<  I  wish  it  wasn't  Sunday,"  she  said,  on  returning. 
"  Perhaps  'tis  wrong.*' 

**  What*s  right  week  days  is  right  Sundays,"  replied  her  companion 
in  a  tone  which  was  a  proof  in  itself. 

The  book  was  opened — the  leaves,  drab  with  age,  being  quite  worn 
away  at  much-read  verses  by  the  fore-fingers  of  unpractised  readers  in 
former  days,  where  they  were  moved  along  under  the  line  as  an  aid  io 
the  vision.  The  speciid  verse  in  the  Book  of  Buth  was  sought  out  by 
Bathsheba,  and  the  sublime  words  met  her  eye.  They^slightly  thrilled 
and  abashed  her.  It  was  Wisdom  in  the  abstract  fadng  Folly  in  the 
concrete.  Folly  in  the  concrete  blushed,  persisted  in  her  intentiont  and 
placed  the  key  on  the  Book.  A  rusty  patch  immediately  upon  the  verse, 
caused  by  previous  pressure  of  an  iron  substance  thereon,  told  that  this 
was  not  the  first  time  the  old  volume  had  been  used  for  the  purpose. 

"  Now  keep  steady,  and  be  silent,**  said  Bathsheba. 

The  verse  was  repeated ;  the  Book  turned  round ;  Bathsheba  blushed 
guiltily. 

"  Who  did  you  try  ?  **  said  Liddy  curiously. 

"I  shall  not  teU  you." 

"Did  you  notice  Mr.  Boldwood*s  doings  in  church  this  morning, 
miss  7  "  Liddy  continued,  adumbrating  by  the  remark  the  track  her 
thoughts  had  taken. 

"  No,  indeed,"  said  Bathsheba,  with  serene  indifference. 

*'  His  pew  is  exactly  opposite  yours,  miss." 

"I  know  it." 

<«  And  you  did  not  see  his  goings  on  ?  " 

"  Certainly  I  did  not,  I  tell  you.** 

Liddy  assumed  a  smaller  physiognomy,  and  shut  her  lips  decisively. 

This  move  was  unexpected,  and  proportionately  disconcerting.  "  What 
did  he  do  ?  "  Bathsheba  said  perforce. 
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<<  Didn't  ium  his  head  to  look  at  yon  once  all  the  service." 

<<  Why  should  he  7  "  again  demanded  her  mistress,  wearing  a  nettled 
look.    '*  I  didn't  ask  him  to.'* 

**  0  no.  But  everybody  else  was  noticing  yon ;  and  it  was  odd  he 
didn't.    There,  'tis  like  him.    Bich  and  gentlemanly,  what  does  he  care  ?" 

Bathsheba  dropped  into  a  silence  intended  to  express  that  she  had 
opinions  on  the  matter  too  abstruse  for  Liddy's  comprehension,  rather 
than  that  she  had  nothing  to  say. 

«  Dear  me — I  had  nearly  forgotten  the  valentine  I  bought  yesterday," 
she  exclaimed  at  length. 

"  Valentine  I  who  for,  Miss  ?  "  said  Liddy.    "  Farmer  Boldwood  ?" 

It  was  the  single  name  among  all  possible  wrong  ones  that  jnst  at 
this  moment  seemed  to  Bathsheba  more  pertinent  than  the  right. 

'*  Well,  no.  It  is  only  for  little  Teddy  Ck)ggan.  I  have  promised 
him  something,  and  this  will  be  a  pretty  surprise  for  him.  Liddy,  yon 
may  as  well  bring  me  my  desk  and  I'll  direct  it  at  once." 

Bathsheba  took  from  her  desk  a  gorgeously  illuminated  and  embossed 
design  in  post-octavo,  which  had  been  bought  on  the  previous  market- 
day  at  the  chief  stationer's  in  Casterbridge.  In  the  centre  was  a  small 
oval  enclosure ;  this  was  left  blank,  that  the  sender  might  insert  tender 
words  more  appropriate  to  the  special  occasion  than  any  generalities  by  a  . 
printer  could  possibly  be. 

"  Here  is  a  place  for  writing,"  said  Bathsheba.  ''  What  shall  I  put  ?'* 

''  Something  of  this  sort,  I  should  think,"  returned  Liddy  promptly  : 
The  ro66  is  red, 
The  violet  blue, 
Carnation's  swoet, 
And  so  are  yon. 

"  Tes,  that  shall  be  it.  It  just  suits  itself  to  a  chubby-faced  child 
Eke  him,"  said  Bathsheba.  She  inserted  the  words  in  a  small  though  legible 
handwriting ;  enclosed  the  sheet  in  an  envelope,  and  dipped  her  pen  for 
the  direction. 

"  What  fun  it  would  be  to  send  it  to  the  stupid  old  Boldwood,  and 
how  he  would  wonder  I "  said  the  irrepressible  Liddy,  lifting  her  eye- 
brows, and  indulging  in  an  awful  mirth  on  the  verge  of  fear  as  she 
thought  of  the  moral  and  social  nmgnitude  of  the  man  contemplated. 

Bathsheba  paused  to  regard  the  idea  at  full  length.  Boldwood's  had 
begun  to  be  a  troublesome  image — a  species  of  Daniel  in  her  kingdom 
Kho  persisted  in  kneeling  eastward  when  reason  and  common  sense  said 
that  he  might  just  as  well  follow  suit  vdth  the  rest,  and  afford  her  the 
official  glance  of  admiration  which  cost  nothing  at  all.  She  was  far  from 
bemg  seriously  concerned  about  his  non-conformity.  Still,  it  veas  famtly 
depressing  that  the  most  dignified  and  valuable  man  in  the  parish  should 
withhold  his  eyes,  and  that  a  gurl  like  Liddy  should  talk  about  it.  So 
Liddy's  idea  was  at  first  rather  harassing  than  piquant. 

*'  No,  I  won't  do  that.    He  wouldn't  see  any  humour  in  it." 
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**  He'd  worry  to  death/*  said  the  persistent  Liddy. 

"  Beally,  I  don't  care  particularly  to  send  it  to  Teddy/'  remarked  her 
mistress.     *^  He's  rather  a  naughty  child  sometimes." 

"Yea— that  he  is." 

"Let's  toss,  as  men  do,"  said  Bathsheba,  idly.  "Now  then,  head, 
Boldwood ;  tail,  Teddy.  No,  we  won't  toss  money  on  a  Sunday,  that 
would  be  tempting  the  devil  indeed." 

"  Toss  this  hymn  book ;  there  can't  be  no  sinfulness  in  that,  miss." 

"  Very  well.  Open,  Boldwood — shut,  Teddy;  no,  it's  more  likely  to 
fall  open.    Open,  Teddy — shut,  Boldwood." 

The  book  went  fluttering  in  the  air  and  came  down  shut. 

Bathsheba,  a  small  yawn  upon  her  mouth,  took  the  pen,  and  with 
off-hand  serenity  directed  the  missive  to  Boldwood. 

"Now  light  a  candle,  Liddy.  Which  seal  shall  we  use?  Here's  a 
unicorn's  head— there's  nothing  in  that.  What's  this  ? — ^two  doves — no. 
It  ought  to  be  something  extraordinary,  ought  it  not,  Lidd  ?  Here's  one 
with  a  motto — I  remember  it  is  some  funny  one,  but  I  can't  read  it. 
We'll  try  this,  and  if  it  doesn't  do  we'll  have  another." 

A  large  red  seal  was  duly  affixed.  Bathsheba  looked  closely  at  the 
hot  wax  to  discover  the  words. 

"  Capital ! "  she  exclaimed,  throwing  down  the  letter  frolicsomely. 
"  Twould  upset  the  solemnity  of  a  parson  and  clerk  too." 

Liddy  looked  at  the  words  of  the  seal,  and  read — 

"  itarre  me." 

The  same  evening  the  letter  was  sent,  and  was  duly  sorted  in  Caster- 
bridge  post-office  that  night,  to  be  returned  to  Weatherbury  again  in  the 
morning. 

80  very  idly  and  unreflectingly  was  this  deed  done.  Of  love  as  a 
spectacle  Bathsheba  had  a  fair  knowledge ;  but  of  love  subjectively  she 
blew  nothing. 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

Effect  of  the  Lbtter:  Suneibb. 

At  dusk,  on  the  evening  of  St.  Yalentiue's  Day,  Boldwood  sat  down  to 
supper  as  usual,  by  a  beaming  fire  of  aged  logs.  Upon  the  mantel-shelf 
before  him  was  a  time-piece,  surmounted  by  a  spread  eagle,  and  upon  the 
eagle's  wings  was  the  letter  Bathsheba  had  sent.  Here  the  bachelor's  gaze 
was  continually  fastening  itself,  till  the  large  red  seal  became  as  a  blot 
of  blood  on  the  retina  of  his  eye  ;  and  as  he  eat  and  drank  he  still  read 
in  fancy  the  words  thereon,  although  they  were  too  remote  for  his  sight, 

"  Wimu  mt." 

The  pert  injunction  was  like  those  crystal  substances,  whiebi  odourless 
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ihem8elTe0>  assnmd  the  tone  of  objects  about  them.  Here,  in  the  ^et 
of  Boldwood's  parlonr,  where  everything  that  wae  not  grave  was  extraneous, 
and  where  the  atmosphere  was  tiiat  of  a  Puritan  Sonday  lasting  all  ibe 
week,  the  letter  and  its  dietnm  changed  their  tenor  from  the  thoughtless- 
neas  of  their  origin  to  a  deep  solemnity,  imbibed  from  their  accessories 
now. 

Since  the  receipt  of  the  missive  in  the  morning,  Boldwood  had  felt  the 
^herical  completeness  of  his  existence  heretofore  to  be  slowly  spreading 
into  an  abnormal  distortion  in  the  particular  direction  of  an  ideal  passion. 
The  disturbance  was  as  the  first  floating  weed  to  Columbus—ihe  con* 
temptibly  little  suggesting  possibilities  of  the  infinitely  great. 

The  letter  must  have  had  an  origin  and  a  motive.  That  the  latter  was 
of  the  smallest  magnitude  compatible  with  its  existence  at  all,  Boldwood,  of 
course,  did  not  know.  And  such  an  explanation  did  not  strike  him  as  a 
possibility  even.  It  is  foreign  to  a  mystified  condition  'of  mind  to  realise  of 
the  mystifier  that  the  very  dissimilar  processes  of  approving  a  course  sug- 
gested by  circumstance,  and  striking  out  a  course  from  inner  impulse  and 
intention  purely,  would  look  the  same  in  the  result  The  vast  difference 
between  starting  a  train  of  events,  and  directing  into  a  particular  groove  a 
series  already  started,  is  rarely  apparent  to  the  person  confounded  by  the 
iflsae. 

When  Boldwood  went  to  bed,  he  placed  the  valentine  in  the  comer 
of  the  looking-glass.  He  was  conscious  of  its  presence,  even  when  his 
back  was  turned  upon  it.  It  was  the  first  time  in  Boldwood's  life  that 
such  an  event  had  occurred.  The  same  fascination  that  caused  him  to  think 
it  an  act  which  had  a  deliberate  motive  prevented  him  from  regarding  it  as 
in  impertinence.  He  looked  again  ai  the  direction.  The  mysterious 
influences  of  night  invested  the  writing  with  the  presence  of  the  unknown 
writer.  Somebody's — some  i€oman*8 — hand  had  travelled  softly  over  the 
paper  bearing  his  name :  her  unrevealed  eyes  had  watched  every  curve  as 
she  formed  it :  her  brain  had  seen  him  in  imagination  the  while.  Why 
should  she  have  imagined  him  7  Her  mouth — were  the  lips  red  or  pale, 
plump  or  creased  ? — had  curved  itself  to  a  certain  expression  as  the  pen 
went  on — ^the  comers  had  moved  with  all  their  natural  tremulousness : 
what  had  been  the  expression  ? 

The  vision  of  the  woman  writing,  as  a  supplement  to  the  words 
written,  had  no  individuality.  She  was  a  misty  shape,  and  well  she  might 
be,  considering  that  her  original  was  at  that  moment  sound  asleep  and 
oblivious  of  all  love  and  letter-writing  under  the  sky.  Whenever  Bold- 
wood  dozed  she  took  a  form,  and  comparatively  ceased  to  be  a  vision : 
when  he  awoke  there  was  the  letter  justifying  the  dream. 

The  moon  shone  to-night,  and  its  light  was  not  of  a  customary  kind. 
His  window  only  admitted  a  reflection  of  its  rays,  and  the  pale  sheen  had 
tbat  reversed  direction  which  snow  gives,  coming  upward  and  lighting  up 
Us  eeilmg  in  a  phenomenal  way,  casting  shadows  in  strange  places,  and 
patting  lights  where  shadows  had  used  to  be. 
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The  sabstance  of  the  epistie  had  occupied  him  bat  little  in  comparison 
with  the  fact  of  its  arriTal.  He  suddenly  wondered  if  anything  more  might 
be  found  in  the  envelope  than  what  he  had  withdrawn.  He  jumped  out 
of  bed  in  the  weird  light,  took  the  letter,  pulled  out  the  flimsy  sheet,  shook 
the  euTelope — searched  it.  Nothing  more  was  there.  Boldwood  looked, 
as  he  had  a  hundred  times  the  preceding  day,  at  the  insistent  red  seal: 
«  Marry  me,*'  he  said  aloud. 

The  solemn  and  reserved  yeoman  again  closed  the  letter,  and  studiit 
in  the  frame  of  the  glass.  In  doing  so  he  caught  sight  of  his  reflected 
features,  wan  in  expression,  and  insubstantial  in  form.  He  saw  how 
closely  compressed  was  his  mouth,  and  that  his  eyes  were  wide-spread  and 
vacant.  Feeling  uneasy  and  dissatisfied  with  himself  for  this  nervous 
excitability,  he  returned  to  bed. 

Then  the  dawn  drew  on.  The  full  power  of  the  clear  heaven  was  not 
equal  to  that  of  a  cloudy  sky  at  noon,  when  Boldwood  arose  and  dressed 
himself.  He  descended  the  stairs  and  went  out  towards  the  gate  of  a  fidd 
to  the  east,  leaning  over  which  he  paused  and  looked  around. 

It  was  one  of  the  usual  slow  sunrises  of  this  time  of  the  year,  and  tiM 
sky,  pure  violet  in  the  zenith,  was  leaden  to  the  northward,  and  murky 
to  the  east,  where,  over  the  snowy  down  or  ewe-lease  on  Weath^rbuiy 
Upper  Farm,  and  apparently  resting  upon  the  ridge,  the  only  half  of  the 
sun  yet  visible  burnt  incandescent  and  rayless,  like  a  red  and  flameless 
fire  shining  over  a  white  hearthstone.  The  whole  efiect  resembled  a  sun- 
set as  childhood  resembles  age. 

In  other  directions,  the  fields  and  sky  were  so  much  of  one  colour  by 
the  snow,  that  it  was  dijQIcult  in  a  hasty  glance  to  tell  whereabouts  the 
horizon  occurred;  and  in  general  there  was  here,  too,  that  before- 
mentioned  preternatural  inversion  of  light  and  shade  which  attends  the 
prospect  when  the  garish  brightness  commonly  in  the  sky  is  found  on 
the  earth,  and  the  shades  of  earth  are  in  the  sky.  Over  the  west  hung 
the  wasting  moon,  now  dull  and  greenish-yelloWi  like  tarnished  brass. 

Boldwood  was  listlessly  noting  how  the  frost  had  ha^ened  and  glazed 
the  surface  of  the  snow,  till  it  shone  in  the  red  eastern  light  with  the  polish 
of  marble ;  how,  in  some  portions  of  the  slope,  withered  grass-bents,  en- 
cased in  icicles,  bristled  through  the  smooth  wan  coverlet  in  the  twisted  and 
curved  shapes  of  old  Venetian  glass,  and  how  the  footprints  of  a  few  birds, 
which  had  hopped  over  the  snow  whilst  it  lay  in  the  state  of  a  soft  fleece, 
were  now  frozen  to  a  short  permanency.  A  half-muffled  noise  of  light 
wheels  interrupted  him.  Boldwood  turned  back  into  the  road.  It  was 
the  mail  cart — a  crazy,  two- wheeled  vehicle,  hardly  heavy  enough  to  resist 
a  puff  of  wind.  The  driver  held  out  a  letter.  Boldwood  seized  it  and 
opened  it,  expecting  another  anonymous  one.  So  greatly  are  people*s 
ideas  of  probability  a  mere  sense  that  precedent  will  repeat  itself,  that 
they  often  do  not  stop  to  think  whether  the  fact  of  an  event  having  once 
occurred  is  not  in  many  cases  the  veiy  circumstance  which  makes  its 
repetition  unlikely. 
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"  I  don't  think  it  is  for  you,  sir,"  Baid  the  man,  when  he  saw  Bold- 
▼ood'g  action.  ''Though  there  is  no  name,  I  think  it  is  for  your 
8hepherd«" 

Boldwood  looked  then  at  the  address  : — 

To  the  New  Shepherd^ 

Weatherbury  Farm^ 
Near  Casterbridge, 

"  Oh — ^what  a  mistake ! — it  is  not  mine.  Nor  is  it  for  my  shepherd. 
It  is  for  Miss  Everdene's.  You  had  better  take  it  on  to  him — Gabriel 
Oak — and  say  I  opened  it  in  mistake." 

At  this  moment,  on  the  ridge,  up  against  the  blazing  sky,  a  figure  was 
Tisible,  like  the-  black  snuff  in  the  midst  of  a  candle-flame.  Then  it 
moved  and  began  to  bustle  about  vigorously  from  place  to  place,  carrying 
square  skeleton  masses,  which  were  riddled  by  the  same  rays.  A  small 
figure  on  all  fours  followed  behind.  The  tall  form  was  that  of  Gabriel 
Oak;  the  small  one  that  of  George ;  the  articles  in  course  of  transit  were 
hurdles. 

"  Wait,"  said  Boldwood.  <*  That's  the  man  on  the  hill.  I'll  take  the 
letter  to  him  mysell" 

To  Boldwood  it  was  now  no  longer  merely  a  letter  to  another  man. 
It  was  an  opportunity.  Exhibiting  a  face  pregnant  with  intention,  he 
entered  the  snowy  field. 

Gabriel,  at  that  minute,  descended  the  hill  towards  the  right.  The 
glow  stretched  down  in  this  direction  now,  and  touched  the  distant  roof 
of  Warren's  Malthouse — ^whither  the  shepherd  was  apparently  bent. 
Boldwood  followed  at  a  distance. 
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No.  VIII.— De.  Johnsoh's  WRimsas. 

A  BOOK  has  recenilj  appeared  of  which  it  is  the  professed  olgect  to  giTe 
to  the  modem  generation  of  kusj  readers  the  pith  of  Bo8well*s  immortal 
biography.  I  shall,  for  sufficient  reasons,  refrain  from  discnssing  the 
merits  of  the  performance.  One  remark,  indeed,  may  be  made  in  pttssing. 
The  circle  of  readers  to  whom  such  a  book  is  welcome  mnst,  of  necessity, 
be  limited.  To  the  true  lovers  of  Boswell  it  is,  to  say  the  least,  snper- 
flaoQS ;  the  gentlest  omissions  will  always  mangle  some  people's  &voarite 
passages,  and  additions,  whatever  skill  they  may  display,  necessarily 
iigare  that  dramatic  vivacity  which  is  one  of  the  great  charms  of  Um 
original.  The  most  discreet  of  cicerones  is  an  ini^der  when  we  open 
onr  old  iavonrite  and,  without  farther  magic,  retire  into  that  delicious 
nook  of  eighteenth-century  society.  Upon  those,  again,  who  cannot 
appreciate  the  infinite  humour  of  the  original,  the  mere  excision  of  the 
less  lively  pages  will  be  thrown  away.  There  remains  only  that  narrow 
margin  of  readers  whose  appetites,  languid  but  not  extinct,  can  be 
titillated  by  the  promise  that  they  shall  not  have  the  trouble  of  making 
their  own  selection.  Let  us  wish  them  good  digestions,  and,  in  spite  cd 
modem  changes  of  fashion,  more  robust  taste  for  the  future.  I  would 
still  hope  that  to  many  readers  Boswell  has  been  what  he  has  certainly 
been  to  some,  the  first  writer  who  gave  them  a  love  of  English  literature, 
and  the  most  charming  of  all  companions  long  afler  the  bloom  of  novelty 
has  departed.  I  subscribe  most  cheerfully  to  Mr.  Lewes's  statement  that 
he  estimates  his  acquaintances  according  to  their  estimate  of  BoswelL  A 
man,  indeed,  may  be  a  good  Christian,  and  an  excellent  father  of  a  fEtmily, 
without  loving  Johnson  or  Boswell,  for  a  sensfe  of  humour  is  not  one  of 
the  primary  virtues.  But  BoswelFs  is  one  of  the  very  few  books  which, 
after  many  years  of  familiarity,  will  still  provoke  a  hearty  laugh  even  in 
the  solitude  of  a  study ;  and  the  laughter  is  of  that  kind  which  does  one 
good. 

I  do  not  wish,  however,  to  pronounce  one  more  eulogy  upon  an 
old  friend,  but  to  say  a  few  words  on  a  question  which  he  sometimes 
suggests.  Macaulay*s  well-known  but  provoking  essay  is  more  than 
usually  lavish  in  overstrained  paradoxes.  He  has  explicitly  declared  thai 
Boswell  wrote  one  of  the  most  charming  of  books  because  he  was  one  of 
the  greatest  of  fools.  And  his  remarks  suggest,  if  they  do  not  implicitly 
assert,  that  Johnson  wrote  some  of  the  most  unreadable  of  books. 
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ilthoTigb,  if  not  because,  he  possessed  one  of  the  most  vigoroos  intellects 
of  the  time.    Mr.  Carljle  has  given  a  sufficient  explanation  of  the  first 
paradox ;  but  the  second  may  justify  a  little  further  inquiry.  As  a  general 
role,  the  talk  of  a  great  man  is  the  reflection  of  his  books.    Nothing  is 
80  fiilse  as  the  common  saying  that  the  presence  of  a  distinguished  writer 
is  generally  disappointing.     It  exemplifies  a  very  common  delusion. 
People  are  so  impressed  by  the  disparity  which  sometimes  occurs,  that 
they  take  the  exception  for  the  rule.    It  is,  of  course,  true  that  a  man's 
verbal  utterances  may  differ  materially  from  his  written  utterances.    He 
may,  like  Addison,  be   shy  in   company;   he  may,  like  many  retired 
students,  be  slow  in  collecting  his  thoughts ;  or  he  may,  like  Goldsmith, 
be  over  anxious  to  shine  at  all  hazards.    But  a  patient  observer  will  even 
then  detect  the  essential  identity  under  superficial  differences ;  and  in 
the  migority  of  cases,  as  in  that  of  Macaulay  himself,  the  talking  and  the 
writing  are  palpably  and  almost  absurdly  similar.    The  whole  art  of 
criticism  consists  in  learning  to  know  the  human  being  who  is  partially 
revealed  to  us  in  his  spoken  or  his  written  words.    Whatever  the  means  of 
eommunication,  the  problem  is  the  same.    The  two  methods  of  inquiry 
may  supplement  each  other ;  but  their  substantial  agreement  is  the  test 
d  their  accuracy.     If  Johnson,  as  a  writer,  appears  to  us  to  be  a  mere 
wmdbag  and  manufacturer  of  sesquipedalian  verbiage,  whilst,  as  a  talker, 
he  appears  to  be  one  of  the  most  genuine  and  deeply  feeling  of  men,  we 
may  be  sure  that  our  analysis  has  been  somewhere  defective.    The  dis- 
crepancy is,  of  course,  partly  explained  by  the  faults  of  Johnson's  style ; 
bat  the  explanation  only  removes  the  difficulty  a  degree  further.     <<  The 
style  is  the  man  "  is  a  very  excellent  aphorism,  though  some  eminent 
writers  have  lately  pointed  out  that  Buffon's  original  remark  was  (e  style 
c'cit  lie  Vhomme.    That  only  proves  that,  like  many  other  good  sayings, 
it  has  been  polished  and  brought  to  perfection  by  the  process  of  attrition 
in  numerous  minds,  instead  of  being  struck  out  at  a  blow  by  a  solitary 
thinker.    From  a  purely  logical  point  of  view,  Bufibn  may  be  correct ; 
bat  the  very  essence  of  an  aphorism  is  that  slight  exaggeration  which 
makes  it  more  biting  whilst  less  rigidly  accurate.     According  to  Bufibn, 
the  style  might  belong  to  a  man  as  his  coat  or  his  hat  belongs  to  him. 
There  are  parasitical  writers  who,  in  the  old  phrase,  have  ''  formed  their 
style,"  by  the  imitation  of  accepted  models,  and  who  have,  therefore, 
possessed  it  only  by  right  of  appropriation.     Boswell  has  a  discussion  as 
to  the  writers  who  may  have  served  Johnson  in  this  capacity.     But,  in 
£act,  Johnson,  like  all  other  men  of  strong  idiosyncrasy,  formed  his  style 
as  he  formed  his  legs.    The  peculiarities  of  his  limbs  were  in  some  degree 
the  result  of  conscious  efibrts  in  walking,  swimming,  and  <*  bufieting  with 
his  books.'*     This  development  was  doubtless  more  determined  by  the 
constitution  which  he  brought  into  the  world,  and  the  circumstances 
under  which  he  was  brought  up.    And  even  that  queer  Johnsonese,  which 
Uaeaulay  supposes  him  to  have  adopted  in  accordance  with  a  more  definite 
Ktenury  theory,  will  probably   appear  to  be  the  natural   expression  of 
TOL.  XXIX.— NO.  171.  l^f^ooal^ 
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certain  innate  tendencies,  and  of  the  mental  atmosphere  ^hich  he 
breathed  from  youth.  To  appreciate  fiairly  the  strangely  cumbrous  form 
of  his  written  speech,  we  must  penetrate  more  deeply  than  may  at  first 
sight  seem  necessary  beneath  the  outer  rind  of  this  literary  Behemoth. 
The  difficulty  of  such  spiritual  dissection  is,  indeed,  Tery  great ;  but  some 
little  light  may  be  thrown  upon  the  subject  by  following  out  such  indica- 
tions as  we  possess. 

The  talking  Johnson  is  sufficiently  familiar  to  us.  So  far  as  Boswell 
needs  an  interpreter,  Mr.  Carlyle  has  done  all  that  can  be  done. 
He  has  concentrated  and  explained  what  is  diffased,  and  often  un- 
consciously indicated,  in  Boswell's  pages.  When  reading  Boswell,  we 
are  half  ashamed  of  his  power  over  our  sympathies.  It  is  like  turning 
over  a  portfolio  of  sketches,  caricatured,  inadequate,  and  each  giving  only 
some  imperfect  aspect  of  the  original.  Macaulay's  smart  paradoxes  only 
increase  our  perplexity  by  throwing  the  superficial  contrasts  into  stronger 
relief.  Mr.  Carlyle,  with  true  imaginative  insight,  gives  us  at  once  ^e 
.  essence  of  Johnson ;  he  brings  before  our  eyes  the  lumindus  body  of 
which  we  had  previously  been  conscious  only  by  a  series  of  imperfect 
images  refracted  through  a  number  of  distorting  media.  To  render  such 
a  service  effectually  is  the  highest  triumph  of  criticism ;  and  it  would  be 
impertinent  to  say  again  in  feebler  language  what  Mr.  Carlyle  has  ex- 
pressed so  forcibly.  We  may,  however,  recall  certain  general  condusioiis 
by  way  of  prefEtce  to  the  problem  which  he  has  not  expressly  considered, 
how  far  Johnson  succeeded  in  expressing  himself  through  his  writings. 

The  world,  as  Mr.  Carlyle  sees  it,  is  composed,  we  all  know,  of  two 
classes :  there  are  **  the  dull  millions,  who,  as  a  dull  flock,  roll  hither  and 
thither,  whithersoever  they  are  led,"  and  there  are  a  few  superior  natures 
who  can  see  and  can  will.  There  are,  in  other  words,  the  heroes,  and 
those  whose  highest  wisdom  is  to  be  hero-worshippers.  Johnson's  gloiy 
is  that  he  belonged  to  the  sacred  band,  though  he  could  not  claim  within 
it  the  highest,  or  even  a  high,  rank.  In  the  current  dialect,  therefore, 
he  was  **  nowise  a  clothes-horse  or  patent  digester,  but  a  genuine  man." 
Whatever  the  accuracy  of  the  general  conception,  or  of  certain  corollaries 
which  are  drawn  from  it,  the  application  to  Johnson  explains  one  main 
condition  of  his  power.  Persons  of  colourless  imagination  may  hold — nor 
will  we  dispute  their  verdict — that  Mr.  Carlyle  overcharges  his  lights  and 
shades,  and  brings  his  heroes  into  too  startling  a  contrast  with  the  vulgar 
herd.  Yet  it  is  undeniable  that  the  great  bulk  of  mankind  are  trans- 
mitters rather  than  originators  of  spiritual  force.  Most  of  us  are  neces- 
sarily condemned  to  express  our  thoughts  in  formulas  which  we  have 
learnt  from  others  and  can  but  slightly  tinge  with  our  feeble  personafiij' 
Nor,  as  a  rule,  are  we  even  consistent  disciples  of  any  one  school  of 
thought.  What  we  call  our  opinions  are  mere  bundles  of  incoherent 
formulsB,  arbitrarily  stitched  together  because  our  reasoning  faculties  are 
too  dull  to  make  inconsistency  painfrd.  Of  the  vast  piles  of  books  whidi 
oacl  our  libraries,  ninety-nine  hundredths  and  more  are  but  printed  echoes : 
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and  it  is  the  rarest  of  pleasnres  to  say,  here  is  a  distinct  record  of  impres- 
sions at  first  hand.  We  commonplace  beings  are  harried  along  in  the 
erowdy  living  from  hand  to  mouth  on  snch  slices  of  material  and  spiritual 
food  as  happen  to  drift  in  our  direction,  with  little  more  power  of  taking 
an  independent  course,  or  of  forming  any  general  theory,  than  the  polyps 
which  are  carried  along  by  an  oceanic  current.  Ask  any  man  what  he 
thinks  of  the  world  in  which  he  is  placed :  whether,  for  example^  it  is  on 
the  whole  a  scene  of  happiness  or  misery,  and  he  will  either  answer  by 
some  eut-and-dried  fragments  of  what  was  once  wisdom,  or  he  will  confine 
himself  to  a  few  incoherent  details.  He  had  a  good  dinner  to-day  and  a 
bad  toothache  yesterday,  and  a  family  affliction  or  blessing  the  day  before. 
Bat  he  is  as  incapable  of  summing  up  his  impressions  as  an  infant  of  per« 
forming  an  operation  in  the  difierential  calculus.  It  is  as  rare  as  it  is 
refireshing  to  find  a  man  who  can  stand  on  his  own  legs  and  be  conscious 
of  his  own  feelings,  who  is  sturdy  enough  to  react  as  well  as  to  transmit 
action,  and  lofty  enough  to  raise  himself  aboye  the  hurrying  crowd  and 
have  some  distinct  belief  as  to  whence  it  is  coming  and  whither  it  is  going. 
Now  Johnson,  as  one  of  the  sturdiest  of  mankind,  had  the  power  due  to  a 
very  distinct  sentiment,  if  not  to  a  very  clear  theory,  about  the  world  in 
which  he  liyed.  It  had  bufieted  him  seyerely  enough,  and  he  had  formed 
a  decisive  estimate  of  its  value.  He  was  no  man  to  be  put  off  with  mere 
phrases  in  place  of  opinions,  or  to  accept  doctrines  which  were  not 
capable  of  expressing  genuine  emotion.  To  this  it  must  be  added,  that 
his  emotions  were  as  deep  and  tender  as  they  were  genuine.  How  sacred 
was  bis  love  for  his  old  and  ugly  wife ;  how  warm  his  sympathy  wherever 
it  could  be  effective ;  how  manly  the  self-respect  with  which  he  guarded  his 
dignity  through  all  the  temptations  of  Grub  Street,  need  not  be  once  more 
pointed  out.  Perhaps,  however,  it  is  worth  while  to  notice  the  extreme 
rarity  of  such  qualities.  Many  people,  we  think,  love  their  fathers* 
Fortnnately,  that  is  true ;  but  in  how  many  people  is  filial  affection  strong 
enough  to  overpower  the  dread  of  eccenkicity  ?  How  many  men  would 
have  been  capable  of  doing  penance  in  Uttoxeter  market  years  after 
their  father's  death  for  a  long-passed  act  of  disobedience  ?  Most  of  us, 
again,  would  have  a  temporary  emotion  of  pity  for  an  outcast  lying  help- 
lessly in  the  street.  We  should  call  the  police,  or  send  her  in  a  cab  to 
the  workhouse,  or,  at  least,  write  to  Tlie  Times  to  denounce  the  defective 
arrangements  of  public  charity.  But  it  is  perhaps  better  not  to  ask  how 
many  good  Samaritans  would  take  her  on  their  shoulders  to  their  own 
homes,  care  for  her  wants,  and  put  her  into  a  better  way  of  life. 

In  the  lives  of  most  eminent  men  we  find  much  good  feeUng  and 
honourable  conduct ;  but  it  is  an  exception,  even  in  the  case  of  good 
men,  when  we  find  that  a  life  has  been  shaped  by  other  than  the  ordinary 
ecmyentions,  or  that  emotions  have  dared  to  overflow  the  well-wom 
channels  of  respectability.  The  love  which  we  feel  for  Johnson  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  pivots  upon  which  his  life  turned  are  invariably  noble 
motives,  and  not  mere  obedience  to  custom.     More  than  one  modem 
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writer  has  expressed  a  fraternal  affection  for  Addison,  and  it  is  jtiatified 
by  the  kindly  hnmonr  which  breathes  through  his  Essays.  Bat  what 
anecdote  of  that  most  decorous  and  successfol  person  touches  our  hearts 
or  has  the  heroic  ring  of  Johnson's  wrestlings  with  adverse  fortune? 
Addison  showed  how  a  Christian  could  die — ^when  his  life  has  run  smoothly 
through  pleasant  places,  secretaiyships  of  state,  and  marriages  with 
countesses,  and  when  nothing — except  a  few  overdoses  of  port  wine — 
has  shaken  his  nerves  or  ruffled  his  temper.  A  far  deeper  emotion  rises 
at  the  deathbed  of  the  rugged  old  pilgrim,  who  has  fought  his  way  to 
peace  in  spite  of  troubles  within  and  without,  who  has  been  jeered  in 
Vanity  Fair  and  descended  into  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death,  and 
escaped  with  pain  and  difficulty  from  the  clutches  of  Giant  Despair. 
When  the  last  feelings  of  such  a  man  are  tender,  solemn,  and  simple, 
we  feel  ourselves  in  a  higher  presence  than  that  of  an  amiable  gentleman 
who  simply  died,  as  he  lived,  with  consummate  decorum. 

On  turning,  however,  from  Johnson's  life  to  his  writings,  from 
Boswell  to  the  Rambler,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  shock  is  trying 
to  our  nerves.  The  Rambler  has,  indeed,  high  merits.  The  impression 
which  it  made  upon  his  own  generation  proves  the  &ct;  for  the 
reputation,  however  temporary,  was  not  won  by  a  concession  to  the 
fashions  of  the  day,  but  to  the  influence  of  a  strong  judgment  utter- 
ing itself  through  uncouth  forms.  The  melancholy  which  colours  its 
pages  is  the  melancholy  of  a  noble  nature.  The  tone  of  thought  reminds 
us  of  Bishop  Butler,  whose  writings,  defaced  by  a  stjle  even  more  tiresome, 
though  less  pompous  than  Jchnson*s,  have  owed  their  enduring  reputa- 
tion to  a  philosophical  acuteness  in  which  Johnson  was  certainly  very 
deficient.  Both  of  these  great  men,  however,  impress  us  by  their  deep 
sense  of  the  evils  under  which  humanity  suffers,  and  their  rejection  of  the 
superficial  optimism  of  the  day.  Butler  s  sadness,  undoubtedly,  is  that  of  a 
recluse,  and  Johnson's  that  of  a  man  of  the  world ;  but  the  sentiment  is 
fundamentally  the  same.  It  may  be  added,  too,  that  here,  as  elsewhere, 
Johnson  speaks  with  the  sincerity  of  a  man  drawing  upon  his  own 
experience.  He  announces  himself  as  a  scholar  thrust  out  upon  the  world 
rather  by  necessity  than  by  choice  ;  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  papers 
dwell  upon  the  various  sufferings  of  the  literary  class.  Nobody  could 
speak  more  feelbgly  of  those  sufferings,  as  no  one  had  a  closer  personid 
acquaintance  with  them.  But  allowing  to  Johnson  whatever  credit  is  due 
to  the  man  who  performs  one  more  variation  on  the  old  theme,  Vanitas 
vanitatuvi,  we  must  in  candour  admit  that  the  Rambler  has  the  one  un- 
pardonable fault :  it  is  unreadable. 

What  an  amazing  turn  he  has  for  commonplaces !  That  life  is  short, 
that  marriages  from  mercenary  motives  produce  unhappiness,  that  different 
men  are  virtuous  in  different  degrees,  that  advice  is  generally  ineffectual, 
that  adversity  has  its  uses,  that  fame  is  liable  to  suffer  from  detraction ; — 
these  and  a  host  of  other  such  maxims  are  of  the  kind  upon  which  no 
genius  and  no  depth  of  feeling  can  confer  a  momentary  interest.    Here 
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and  there  indeed  the  pompoas  utterance  mTests  them  with  an  nnlacky  air 
of  absurdity.  <<  Let  no  man  from  this  time,"  is  the  comment  in  one  of  his 
Btories,  "  suffer  his  felicity  to  depend  on  the  death  of  his  aunt."  Every 
actor,  of  course,  uses  the  same  dialect.  A  gay  young  gentleman  tells  us 
that  he  used  to  amuse  his  companions  by  giving  them  notice  of  his  friends' 
oddities.  "  Every  man,"  he  says,  *'  has  some  habitual  contortion  of  body, 
or  established  mode  of  expression,  which  never  fails  to  excite  mirth  if 
it  be  pointed  out  to  notice.  By  premonition  of  these  particularities, 
I  secured  our  pleasantry."  The  feminine  characters,  Flirtillas,  and 
Cleoras,  and  Euphelias,  and  Penthesileas,  are,  if  possible,  still  more 
grotesque.  Macaulay  remarks  that  he  wears  the  petticoat  with  as  ill  a 
grace  as  Falstaff  himself.  The  reader,  he  thinks,  will  cry  out  with  Sir 
Hugh,  "  I  like  not  when  a  *oman  has  a  great  peard  !  I  spy  a  great  peard 
under  her  muffler."  Oddly  enough  Johnson  gives  the  very  same  quota- 
tion ;  and  goes  on  to  warn  his  supposed  correspondents  that  Phyllis  must 
send  no  more  letters  from  the  Horse  Guards;  and  that  Belinda  must 
*'  resign  her  pretensions  to  female  elegance  till  she  has  lived  three  weeks 
without  hearing  the  politics  of  Button's  Coffee  House."  The  Doctor  was 
probably  sensible  enough  of  his  own  defects.  And  yet  there  is  still  a 
more  wearisome  set  of  articles.  In  accordance  with  the  precedent  set  by 
Addison,  Johnson  indulges  in  the  dreariest  of  allegories.  Criticism,  we 
are  told,  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  Labour  and  Truth,  but  at  last  resigned 
in  favour  of  Time,  and  left  Prejudice  and  False  Taste  to  reign  in  company 
with  Fraud  and  Mischief.  Then  we  have  the  genealogy  of  Wit  and 
Learning,  and  of  Satire,  the  son  of  Wit  and  Malice,  and  an  account  of 
their  various  quarrels,  and  the  decision  of  Jupiter.  Neither  are  the 
histories  of  such  semi-allegorioal  personages  as  Almamoulin,  the  son  of 
Nouradin,  or  of  Anningait  and  Ayut,  the  Greenland  lovers,  much  more 
DBfreshing  to  modem  readers.  That  Johnson  possessed  humour  of  no 
mean  order,  we  know  from  Boswell ;  but  no  critic  could  have  divined  his 
power  from  the  clumsy  gambols  in  which  he  occasionally  recreates  him- 
self. Perhaps  his  happiest  effort  is  a  dissertation  upon  the  advantage  of 
living  in  garrets ;  but  the  humour  struggles  and  gasps  dreadfully  under 
the  weight  of  words.  There  are,  he  says,  "  some  who  would  continue 
blockheads,  even  on  the  summit  of  the  Andes  or  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe. 
Bat  let  not  any  man  be  considered  as  unimprovable  till  this  potent  remedy 
has  been  tried ;  for  perhaps  he  was  found  to  be  great  only  in  a  garret,  as 
the  jcnner  of  Antseus  was  rational  in  no  other  place  but  his  own  shop." 

How  could  a  man  of  real  power  write  such  unendurable  stuff?  Or 
how,  indeed,  could  any  man  come  to  embody  his  thoughts  in  the  style  of 
which  one  other  sentence  will  be  a  sufficient  example  7  As  it  is  afterwards 
iMttly  repeated,  it  may  be  supposed  to  have  struck  his  fEmcy.  The  re- 
marks of  the  philosophers  who  denounce  temerity  are,  he  says,  ''  too  just 
to  be  disputed  and  too  salutary  to  be  rq'ected ;  but  there  is  likewise  some 
dang»  lest  timorous  prudence  should  be  inculcated  till  courage  and 
enterprise  are  wholly  repressed  and  the  mind  congested  in  perpetual  in- 
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aoiiTify  by  the  fatal  inflaence  of  frigorifick  wisdom.*'  Is  there  not  some 
danger,  we  ask,  that  the  mind  will  be  benumbed  into  perpetoal  torpidity  by 
the  inflaence  of  this  soporific  sapience  ?  It  is  still  tme,  however,  that 
this  Johnsonese,  so  often  borlesqaed  and  ridiculed,  was,  as  far  as  we  can 
judge,  a  genuine  product.  Macaulay  says  that  it  is  more  offensive  than 
the  mannerism  of  Milton  or  Burke,  because  it  is  a  mannerism  adopted  on 
principle  and  sustained  by  constant  effort.  Facts  do  not  confirm  the 
theory.  Milton's  prose  style  seems  to  be  the  result  of  a  conscious  effort 
to  run  English  into  classic^  moulds.  £urke*s  mannerism  does  not  ap- 
pear in  his  early  writings,  and  we  can  trace  its  development  from  the 
imitaticm  of  Bolingbroke  to  the  last  declamation  against  the  Revolution. 
But  Johnson  seems  to  have  written  Johnsonese  from  his  cradle.  In  his 
first  original  composition,  the  preface  to  Father  Lobo's  Abyssinia,  the 
style  is  as  distinctive  as  in  the  Rambler.  The  Parliamentary  reports  in 
the  Gentleman's  Magazine  make  Pitt  and  Fox  *  express  sentiments 
which  are  probably  their  own  in  language  which  is  as  unmistakeably 
Johnson's.  It  is  dear  that  his  style,  good  or  bad,  was  the  same  from  his 
earliest  efforts.  It  is  only  in  his  last  book,  the  Lives  of  the  PoeiSf  that 
the  mannerism,  though  equally  marked,  is  so  far  subdued  as  to  be  tolerable. 
What  he  himself  called  his  habit  of  using  <'  too  big  words  and  too  many 
of  them  "  was  no  affectation,  but  as  much  the  result  of  his  special  idio- 
syncrasy as  his  queer  gruntings  and  twitchings.  Bir  Joshua  Reynolds 
indeed  maintained,  and  we  may  believe  so  attentive  an  observer,  that  his 
strange  physical  contortions  were  the  result  of  bad  habit,  not  of  actual 
disease.  Johnson,  he  said,  could  sit  as  still  as  other  people  when  hia 
attention  was  called  to  it.  And  possibly,  if  he  had  tried,  he  might  have 
avoided  the  fault  of  making  "  little  fishes  talk  like  whales."  But  how 
did  the  bad  habits  arise  ?  According  to  Boswell,  Johnson  professed  to 
have  ''formed  his  style*'  partly  upon  Sir  W.  Temple  and  on  "Cham- 
bers's Proposal  for  his  Dictionary."  The  statement  was  obviously  mis- 
interpreted :  but  there  is  a  glimmering  of  truth  in  the  theory  that  the 
**  style  was  formed  " — so  far  as  those  words  have  any  meaning — on  the 
**  giants  of  the  seventeenth  century,"  and  especially  upon  Sir  Thomas 
Browne.  Johnson's  taste,  in  fact,  had  led  him  to  the  study  of  writers  in 
many  ways  congenial  to  him.  His  favourite  book,  as  we  know,  was 
Burton's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy.  The  pedantry  did  not  repel  him; 
the  weighty  thought  rightly  attracted  him ;  and  the  more  complex  struc- 
ture of  sentence  was  perhaps  a  pleasant  contrast  to  an  ear  saturated  with 
the  Gallicized  neatness  of  Addison  and  Pope.  Unluckily,  the  secret  of 
the  old  majestic  cadence  was  hopelessly  lost.  Johnson,  though  spiritually 
akin  to  the  giants,  was  the  firmest  ally  and  subject  of  the  diver-fish 
dynasty  which  supplanted  them.  The  ver]^  faculty  of  hearing  seems  to 
change  in  obedience  to  some  mysterious  law  at  different  stages  of  intel- 
lectual development ;  and  that  which  to  one  generation  is  delicious  music 
I    '  ■    '  ■  ■      ■         ■    ..I       1 1     ■ 

*  See,  for  example,  the  great  debate  on  February  13th,  1741 
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is  to  another  a  mere  droning  of  bagpipes  or  the  grinding  of  monotonoos 
barrel-organs. 

ABHiiining  that  a  man  can  find  perfect  satisfaction  in  the  Tersification 
of  the  Essay  on  Man,  we  can  understand  his  saying  of  Lycidas,  that 
''  the  diction  is  harsh,  the  rhymes  uncertain,  and  the  numbers  unpleasing/' 
In  one  of  the  Eamblers  we  are  informed  that  the  accent  in  blank  Terse 
ought  properly  to  rest  upon  every  second  syllable  throughout  the  whole 
line.  A  little  variety  must,  he  admits,  be  allowed  to  avoid  satiety ;  but 
all  lines  which  do  not  go  in  the  steady  jogtrot  of  alternate  beats,  as 
regularly  as  the  piston  of  a  steam-engine,  are  more  or  less  defective. 
This  simple-minded  system  naturally  makes  wild  work  with  the  poetry 
of  the  '<  mighty-mouthed  inventor  of  harmonies.**  Milton's  harsh  cadences 
are  indeed  excused  on  the  odd  ground,  that  he  who  was  '<  vindicating  the 
vrays  of  God  to  man  '*  might  have  been  condemned  for  ''  lavishing  much 
of  his  attention  upon  syllables  and  sounds.**  Moreover,  the  poor  man 
did  his  best  by  introducing  sounding  proper  names,  even  when  they 
^^  added  little  music  to  his  poem.'*  An  example  of  this  feeble,  though 
well-meant  expedient,  being  the  passage  about  the  moon,  which — 

the  ToBcan  artist  views, 
At  eveninp^,  from  tbe  top  of  Fiesole 
Or  in  Yaldamo,  to  descry  new  lands,  &c. 

This  profiEinity  passed  at  the  time  for  orthodoxy.  But  the  misfortune 
was,  that  Johnson,  unhesitatingly  subscribing  to  the  rules  of  Queen  Anne*s 
Clitics,  is  always  iustinctively  feeling  after  the  grander  effects  of  the 
old  school.  Nature  prompts  him  to  the  stateliness  of  Milton,  whilst 
Art  orders  him  to  deal  out  long  and  short  syllables  alternately,  and 
to  make  them  up  in  parcels  of  ten,  and  then  tie  the  parcels  together  in 
pairs  by  the  help  of  a  rhyme.  The  natural  utterance  of  a  man  of  strong 
perceptions,  but  of  unwieldy  intellect,  of  a  melancholy  temperament,  and 
capable  of  very  deep,  but  not  vivacious  emotions,  would  be  in  stately  and 
elaborate  phrases.  This  style  was  not  more  distinctly  a  work  of  art  than 
the  style  of  Browne  or  Milton,  but,  unluckily,  it  was  a  work  of  bad  art. 
He  had  the  misfortune,  not  so  rare  as  it  may  sound,  to  be  bom  in  the 
wrong  century ;  and  is,  therefore,  a  giant  in  fetters ;  the  amplitude  of 
stride  is  still  there,  but  it  is  checked  into  mechanical  regularity.  A 
similar  phenomenon  is  observable  in  other  writers  of  the  time.  The 
blank  verse  of  Young,  for  example,  is  generally  set  to  Pope*s  tune  with 
the  omission  of  the  rhymes;  whilst  Thomson,  revolting  more  or  less 
consciously  against  the  canons  of  his  time,  too  often  falls  into  more  pom- 
pous mouthing.  Shaftesbury,  in  the  previous  generation,  trying  to  write 
poetical  prose,  becomes  as  pedantic  as  Johnson,  though  in  a  different 
style ;  and  Gibbon's  mannerism  is  a  familiar  example  of  a  similar  escape 
from  a  monotonous  simplicity  into  awkward  complexity.  Such  writers 
are  like  men  who  have  been  chilled  by  what  Johnson  would  call  the 
''frigorifiok**  influence  of  the  classicism  of  their  fistthers,  and  whose  numbed 
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limbs  move  stiffly  and  awkwardly  in  a  first  attempt  to  regain  the  old 
liberty.    The  form,  too,  of  the  liambler  is  nnfortonate.    Johnson  has 
always  Addison  before  his  eyes  ;  to  whom  it  was  formerly  the  fashion  to 
compare  him  for  the  same  excellent  reason  which  has  recently  suggested 
comparisons  between  Dickens  and  Thackeray,  namely,  that  their  works 
were  published  in  the  same  external  shape.    Unluckily,  Johnson  gave  too 
much  excuse  for  the  comparison  by  really  imitating  Addison.    He  has  to 
make  allegories,  and  to  give  lively  sketches  of  feminine  peculiarities,  and 
to  ridicule  social  foibles  of  which  he  was,  at  most,  a  distant  observer. 
The  inevitable  consequence  is,  that  though  here  and  there  we  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  genuine  man,  we  are,  generally,  too  much  provoked  by  the 
awkwardness  of  his  costume  to  be  capable  of  enjoying  or  even  reading  him. 
In  some  of  his  writings,  however,  Johnson  manages,  to  a  certain 
extent,  to  throw  off  these  impediments.    In  his  deep  capacity  for  sym- 
pathy and  reverence  we  recognize  some  of  the  elements  that  go  to  the 
making  of  a  poet.    He  is  always  a  man  of  intuitions  rather  than  of  dis- 
cursive intellect;    ollen  keen  of  vision,  though  wanting  in  analytical 
power.    For  poetry,  indeed,  as  it  is  often  understood  now,  or  even  as  it 
was  understood  by  Pope,  he  had  little  enough  qualification.    He  had  not 
the  intellectual  vivacity  implied  in  the  marvellously  neat  workmanship  of 
Pope,  and  still  less  the  delight  in  all  natural  and  artistic  beaaty  which  we 
generally  take  to  be  essential  to  poetic  excellence.    His  contempt  for 
Lycidas  is  sufficiently  significant  upon  that  head.    Still  more  charac- 
teristic is  the  incapacity  to  understand  Spenser,  which  comes  out  inci- 
dentally in  his  remarks  upon  some  of  those  imitations,  which  even  in  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  showed  that  the  sensibility  to  the  purest 
form  of  poetry  was  not  quite  extinct  amongst  us.    But  there  is  a  poetiy, 
though  we  sometimes  seem  to  forget  it,  which  is  the  natural  expression  of 
deep  moral  sentiment ;  and  of  this  Johnson  has  written  enough  to  reveal 
very  genmne  power.    The  touching  verses  upon  the  death  of  Levett  are 
almost  as  pathetic  as  Cowper ;  and  fragments  of  the  two  imitations  of 
Juvenal  have  struck  deep  enough  to  be  not  quite  forgotten.    We  still 
quote  the  lines  about  pointing  a  moral  and  adorning  a  tale,  which  oonelade 
a  really  noble  passage.    We  are  too  often  reminded  of  his  melancholy 
musings  over  the 

Fears  of  the  brave  and  follies  of  the  wise, 

and  a  few  of  the  concluding  lines  of  the  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes,  in 
which  he  answers  the  question  whether  man  must  of  necessity 
Roll  darkling  down  the  torrent  of  his  fate, 

in  helplessness  and  ignorance,  may  have  something  of  a  familiar  ring* 
We  are  to  give  thanks,  he  says, 

For  love,  which  scarce  collective  man  can  fill ; 
For  patience,  sovereign  o*er  transmated  ill ; 
For  faith,  that,  panting  for  a  happier  seat, 
Coonts  death  kind  natore's  signal  for  retreat ; 
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These  goods  for  man,  the  laws  of  heaven  ordain, 
These  goods  He  grants,  who  grants  the  power  to  gain, 
With  these  celestial  wisdom  calms  the  mind, 
And  makes  the  happiness  she  does  not  find. 

Some  of  these  lines,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  are  noble  in  expression,  as  well  as 
lofty  and  tender  in  feeling.  Johnson,  like  Wordsworth,  or  eyen  more  deeply 
than  Wordsworth,  had  felt  all  the  "  heavy  and  the  weaiy  weight  of  all  tiiis 
unintelligible  world  ;'*  and,  though  he  stumbles  a  little  in  the  narrow  limits 
of  his  versification,  he  bears  himself  nobly,  and  manages  to  put  his  heart 
into  his  poetry.  Ck>leridge*s  paraphrase  of  the  well-known  lines,  ''Let 
observation  with  extensive  observation,  observe  mankind  from  China  to 
Peru,"  would  prevent  us  from  saying  that  he  had  shaken  off  his  verbiage. 
He  has  not  the  felicity  of  Goldsmith's  Traveller ;  but  his  ponderous  lines 
show  genuine  vigour,  and  can  be  excluded  from  poetry  only  by  the  help 
of  an  arbitrary  classification. 

The  fullest  expression,  however,  of  Johnson's  feeling  is  undoubtedly 
to  be  found  in  Ras$elas,    The  inevitable    comparison  with  Voltaire's 
Candide,  which,  by  an  odd  coincidence,  appeared  almost  simultaneouslyy 
suggests  some  curious  reflections.    The  resemblance  between  the  moral 
of  tiie  two  books  is  so  strong  that,  as  Johnson  remarked,  it  would  have 
been  difficult  not  to  suppose  that  one  had  given  a  hint  to  the  other  but 
for  the  chronological  difficulty.    The  contrast,  indeed,  is  as  marked  as  the 
likeness.    Candide  is  not  adapted  for  family  reading,  whereas  Rasselas  might 
be  a  textbook  for  young  ladies  studying  English  in  a  convent.     Candide^ 
Trhatever  the  disgust  which  it  may  cause,  not  only  to  the  orthodox  but 
to  the  reverent  mind,  is  a  marvel  of  clearness  and  vivacity ;  whereas  to 
read  Rasselat  is  about  as  exhilarating  as  to  wade  knee-deep  through  a  sandy 
desert.    Voltaire  and  Johnson,  however,  the  great  sceptic  and  the  last 
of  the  true  old  Tories,  coincide  pretty  well  in  their  view  of  the  world,  and  in 
the  remedy  which  they  suggest.  The  world  is,  they  agree,  full  of  misery,  and 
the  optimism  which  would  deny  the  reality  of  Uie  misery  is  childish.     II 
faut  culiiver  notrejardin  is  the  last  word  of  Candide,  and  Johnson's  teaching, 
both  here  and  elsewhere,  may  be  summed  up  in  the  words  **  Work,  and 
don't  whine."    It  need  not  be  considered  here,  nor,  perhaps,  is  it  quite 
plam,what  speculative  conclusions  Voltaire  meant  to  draw  from  his  teaching. 
The  peculiarity  of  Johnson  is  that  he  is  apparently  indifferent  to  any  such 
conclusion.    A  dogmatic  assertion  that  the  world  is  on  the  whole  a  scene 
of  misery,  may  be  pressed  into  the  service  of  different  philosophies.    John- 
son asserted  the  opinion  resolutely,  both  in  writing  and  in  conversation, 
but  apparently  never  troubled  himself  with  any  inferences  but  such  as 
have  a  direcUy  practical  tendency.    He  was  no  •*  speculatist " — a  word 
^<^hieh  now  strikes  us  as  having  an  American  twang,  but  which  was  familiar 
to  the  lericographer.    His  only  excursion  to  the  borders  of  such  regions 
^as  in  the  very  forcible  review  of  Soane  Jenyns,  who  had  made  a  jaunty 
attempt  to  explain  the  origin  of  evil  by  the  help  of  a  few  of  Pope's  epigrams. 
Johnson's  sledge-hammer  smashes  his  flimsy  platitudes  to  pieces  with  an 
energy  too  good  for  such  9  foe.    For  speculation,  properly  so  called,  there 
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wftfl  no  need.  The  review,  like  BasseUu,  is  simply  a  Tigorotifl  protest 
against  the  popular  attempt  to  make  things  pleasant  by  a  feeble  dilution 
of  the  most  watery  kind  of  popular  preaching.  He  has  no  trouble  in  re- 
marking that  the  evils  of  poverty  are  not  alleviated  by  calling  it  '*  want  of 
riches,"  and  that  there  is  a  poverty  which  involves  want  of  necessaries. 
Such  consolation,  indeed,  came  rather  awkwardly  from  the  elegant  country 
gentleman  to  the  poor  scholar  who  had  just  known  by  experience  what  it 
was  to  live  upon  fourpence-halfpenny  a  day.  Johnson  resolutely  looks 
facts  in  the  face,  and  calls  ugly  things  by  their  right  names.  Men,  he 
tells  us  over  and  over  again,  are  wretched,  and  there  is  no  use  in  denying 
IL  This  doctrine  appears  in  his  familiar  talk,  and  even  in  the  papen 
which  he  meant  to  be  light  reading.  He  begins  the  prologue  to  a  comedy 
with  thQ  words : — 

Pressed  with  the  load  of  life,  the  weary  mind 

Surrejs  the  general  toil  of  haman  kind. 

In  the  Life  of  Savage  he  makes  the  common  remark  that  the  lives  of  many 
of  the  greatest  teachers  of  mankind  have  been  miserable.  The  explanation 
to  which  he  inclines  is  that  they  have  not  been  more  miserable  than  their 
neighbours,  but  that  their  misery  has  been  more  conspicuous.  His  melan- 
choly view  of  life  may  have  been  caused  simply  by  his  unfortunate  con- 
stitution ;  for  everybody  sees  in  the  disease  of  his  own  liver  a  disorder  of  the 
universe ;  but  it  was  also  intensified  by  the  natural  reaction  of  a  powerful 
nature  against  the  fluent  optimism  of  the  time,  which  expressed  itself  in 
Pope's  aphorism,  Whatever  is,isright.  The  strongest  men  of  the  time  revolted 
against  that  attempt  to  cure  a  deep-seated  disease  by  a  few  fine  speeches. 
The  form  taken  by  Johnson's  revolt  is  characteristic.  His  nature  was  too 
tender  and  too  manly  to  incline  to  Swift's  misanthropy.  Men  might  be 
wretched,  but  he  would  not  therefore  revile  them  as  filthy  Yahoos.  He 
was  too  reverent  and  cared  too  little  for  abstract  thought  to  share  the 
scepticism  of  Voltaire.  In  this  miserable  world  the  one  worthy  olgeoi  of 
ambition  is  to  do  one's  duty,  and  the  one  consolation  deserving  the  name 
is  to  be  found  in  religion.  That  Johnson's  religious  opinions  sometimes 
took  the  form  of  rather  grotesque  superstition  may  be  true  ;  and  it  is  easy 
enough  to  ridicule  some  of  its  manifestations.  He  took  the  creed  of  his 
day  without  much  examination  of  the  evidence  upon  which  its  dogmas 
rested ;  but  a  writer  must  be  thoughtless  indeed  who  was  more  inclined  to 
laugh  at  his  superficial  oddities,  than  to  admire  the  reverent  spirit  and  the 
brave  self-respect  with  which  he  struggled  through  a  painful  life.  The 
protest  of  Basselas  against  optimism  is  therefore  radically  different  firom 
the  protest  of  Voltaire.  The  Frenchman  is  aiming,  with  an  irritating  flip- 
pancy, though  not  without  quick  feeling,  at  popular  theology ;  the  English- 
man desires  to  impress  upon  us  the  fhtUity  of  all  human  ei^joyments, 
with  a  view  to  deepen  the  solemnity  of  our  habitual  tone  of  thought.  It 
is  true,  indeed,  that  the  evil  is  dwelt  upon  more  forcibly  than  the  remedy. 
The  book  is  all  the  more  impressive.  We  are  almost  appalled  by  the 
gloomy  strength  which  sees  so  forcibly  the  miseiy  of  the  world  and  rqect^ 
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80  imeqmToeally  all  the  palliatiyes  of  sentiment  and  philosophy.  The 
melanoholj  is  intensified  by  the  ponderous  style,  which  snggests  a  man 
weary  of  a  heavy  burden.  The  air  seems  to  be  filled  with  what  Johnson 
once  called  *^  inspissated  gloom."  Rasselas,  one  may  say,  has  a  narrow 
escape  of  being  a  great  book,  though  it  is  ill  calculated  for  the  hasty 
readers  of  to-day.  Indeed,  the  defects  are  serious  enough.  The  class  of 
writing  to  which  it  belongs  demands  a  certain  dramatic  picturesqueness 
to  point  the  moral  effectively.  Not  only  the  longwinded  sentences,  but 
the  slow  evolution  of  thought  and  the  deliberation  with  which  he  works 
out  his  pictures  of  misery,  make  the  general  effect  dull  beside  such 
books  as  Candide  or  QuUiver's  Travels,  A  touch  of  epigrammatic  exag- 
geration is  very  much  needed ;  and  yet  anybody  who  has  the  courage  to 
read  it  through  wiU  admit  that  Johnson  is  not  an  unworthy  guide  into 
those  ^oomy  regions  of  imagination,  which  we  all  visit  sometimes,  and 
which  it  is  as  well  to  visit  in  good  company. 

After  his  fashion,  Johnson  is  a  fair  representative  of  Greatheart.    His 

melancholy  is  distinguished  from  that  of  feebler  men  by  the  strength  of 

the  conviction  that  '^  it  will  do  no  good  to  whine."     We  know  his  view  of 

the  great  prophet  of  the  Revolutionary  school.     <<  Eousseau,"  he  said  to 

Boswell's  astonishment,  <<is  a  very  bad  man.    I  would  sooner  sign  a 

sentence  for  his  transportation  than  that  of  any  felon  who  has  gone  from 

the  Old  Bailey  these  many  years.    Yes,  I  should  like  to  have  him  work 

in  the  plantations."    That  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  good  Johnsonese 

prejudices  of  which  we  hear  so  much ;  and,  of  course,  it  is  easy  to  infer 

that  Johnson  was  an  ignorant  bigot,  who  had  not  in  any  degree  taken  the 

measure  of  the  great  moving  forces  of  his  time.    Nothing,  indeed,  can  be 

surer  than  that  Johnson  cared  very  little  for  the  new  gospel  of  the  rights 

of  man.    His  truly  British  contempt  for  all  such  fancies  ("  for  anything  I 

see,"  he  once  said,  '<  foreigners  are  fools ")  is  one   of  his  strongest 

eharacteristics.    Now,  Bousseau  and  his  like  took  a  view  of  the  world  as 

it  was  quite  as  melancholy  as  Johnson*s.    They  inferred  that  it  ought  to 

be  turned  upside  down,  assured  that  the  millennium  would  begin  as  soon 

as  a  few  revolutionary  dogmas  were  accepted.    All  their  remedies  appeared 

to  the  excellent  Doctor  as  so  much  of  that  cant  of  which  it  was  a  man's 

first  duty  to  clear  his  mind.    The  evils  of  life  were  fitr  too  deeply  seated 

to  be  caused  or  cured  by  kings  or  demagogues.     One  of  the  most  popular 

commonplaces  of  the  day  was  the  mischief  of  luxury.    That  we  were 

all  on  the  high  road  to  ruin  on  account  of  our  wealth,  our  corruption,  and 

the  growth  of  the  national  debt,  was  the  text  of  any  number  of  political 

agitators.     The  whole  of  this  talk  was,  to  his  mind,  so  much  whining  and 

cant.    Luxury  did  no  harm,  and  the  mass  of  the  people,  as  indeed  was 

in  one  sense  obvious  enough,  had  only  too  little  of  it.    The  pet  "  state 

of  nature  "  of  theorists  was  a  silly  figment.   The  genuine  savage  was  little 

better   than  an  animal;   and  a  savage  woman,  whose  contempt  for 

civilized  life  had  prompted  her  to  escape  to  the  forest,  was  simply 

a  « speaking  cat."    The  natural  equality  of  mankind  was  mere  moon- 
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shine.  So  &r  is  it  from  being  trne,  he  says,  that  no^wo  people 
can  be  together  for  half  an  hour  without  one  acquiring  an  evident 
superiority  over  the  other.  Subordination  is  an  essential  element  of 
human  happiness.  A  Whig  stinks  in  his  nostrils  because  to  his  eye 
modem  Whiggism  is  *'  a  negation  of  all  principles."  As  he  said  of 
Priestley's  writings,  it  unsettles  everything  and  settles  nothing.  "  He  is 
a  cursed  Whig,  a  bottomless  Whig  as  Uiey  all  are  now,"  was  his  description 
apparently  of  Burke.  Order,  in  fact,  is  a  vital  necessity ;  what  particular 
form  it  may  take  matters  comparatively  little ;  and  therefore  all  revolu- 
tionary dogmas  were  chimerical  as  an  attack  upon  the  inevitable  conditions 
of  life  and  mischievous  so  far  as  productive  of  useless  discontent.  We 
need  not  ask  what  mixture  of  truth  and  falsehood  there  may  be  in  these 
principles.  Of  course,  a  Badieal,  or  even  a  respectable  Whig,  like 
Macaulay,  who  believed  in  the  magical  efficacy  of  the  British  Constitutiimy 
might  shriek  or  laugh  at  such  doctrine.  Johnson's  political  pamphlets, 
besides  the  defects  natural  to  a  writer  who  was  only  a  politician  by  acci- 
dent, advocate  the  most  retrograde  doctrines.  Nobody  at  the  present  day 
thinks  that  the  Stamp  Act  was  an  admirable  or  justifiable  measure ;  or 
would  approve  of  telling  the  Americans  that  they  ought  to  have  been 
grateful  for  their  long  exemption  instead  of  indignant  at  the  imposition. 
"  We  do  not  put  a  calf  into  the  plough ;  we  wait  till  he  is  an  ox  " — ^waa 
not  a  judicious  taunt.  He  was  utterly  wrong ;  and,  if  everybody  who  is 
utterly  wrong  in  a  political  controversy  deserves  unmixed  contempt,  there 
is  no  more  to  be  said  for  him.  We  might  indeed  argue  that  Johnson  was 
in  some  ways  entitled  to  the  sympathy  of  enlightened  people.  His  hatred 
of  the  Americans  was  complicated  by  his  hatred  of  slaveowners.  He 
anticipated  Lincoln  in  proposing  the  emancipation  of  the  negroes  as  a 
military  measure.  His  uniform  hatred  for  the  slave  trade  scandalised  poor 
Boswell,  who  held  that  its  abolition  would  be  equivalent  to  **  shutting  the 
gates  of  mercy  on  mankind."  His  language  about  the  blundering  tyranny 
of  the  English  rule  in  Ireland  would  satisfy  Mr.  Froude,  though  he  would 
hardly  have  loved  a  Home  Ruler.  He  denounces  the  frequency  of  capital 
punishment  and  the  harshness  of  imprisonment  for  debt,  and  he  invokes  a 
compassionate  treatment  of  the  outcasts  of  our  streets  as  warmly  as  the 
more  sentimental  Goldsmith.  His  conservatism  may  be  at  times  obtuse, 
but  it  is  never  of  the  cynical  variety.  He  hates  cruelty  and  injustice  aa 
righteously  as  he  hates  anarchy.  Indeed,  Johnson's  contempt  for  mouth- 
ing agitators  of  the  Wilkes  and  Junius  variety  is  one  which  may  be  shared 
by  most  thinkers  who  would  not  accept  his  principles.  There  is  a  vigorous 
passage  in  the  False  Alarm  which  is  scarcely  unjust  to  the  patriots  of 
the  day.  He  describes  the  mode  in  which  petitions  are  generally  got  up. 
They  are  sent  from  town  to  town,  and  the  people  flock  to  see  what  is  to 
be  sent  to  the  king.  «  One  man  signs  because  he  hates  the  Papists ;  an- 
other because  he  has  vowed  destruction  to  the  turnpikes ;  one  because  it 
will  vex  the  parson ;  another  because  he  owes  his  landlord  nothing ;  one 
because  he  is  rich ;  another  because  he  is  poor;  one  to  show  that  be  is 
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not  afraid,  and  another  to  show  that  he  can  write."  The  people,  he 
thinkBy  are  as  well  off  as  they  are  likely  to  be  under  any  form  of  govern- 
ment ;  and  grievances  about  general  warrants  or  the  rights  of  jnries  in 
Hbel  eases  are  not  really  felt  so  long  as  they  have  enongh  to  eat  and 
drink  and  wear.  The  error,  we  may  probably  say,  was  less  in  the  con- 
tempt for  a  very  shallow  agitation  than  in  the  want  of  perception  that 
deeper  caoses  of  discontent  were  accnmolating  in  the  background.  Wilkes 
in  himself  was  a  worthless  demagogae ;  but  Wilkes  was  the  straw  carried  by 
the  rising  tide  of  revolutionary  sentiment,  to  which  Johnson  was  entirely 
blind.  Yet  whatever  we  may  think  of  his  political  philosophy,  the  value 
of  these  solid  sturdy  prejudices  is  undeniable.  To  the  fact  that  Johnson 
was  the  typical  representative  of  a  large  class  of  Englishmen  we  owe  it 
that  the  Society  of  Rights  did  not  develope  into  a  Jacobin  Club.  The  fine 
phrases  on  which  Frenchmen  became  intoxicated  never  turned  the  heads 
of  men  impervious  to  abstract  theories  and  incapable  of  dropping  sub- 
stances for  shadows.  There  are  evils  in  each  temperament ;  but  it  is  as 
well  that  some  men  should  carry  into  politics  that  rooted  contempt  for 
vanning  which  lay  so  deep  in  Johnson's  nature.  He  scorned  the  sickli- 
ness of  the  Bousseau  school  as,  in  spite  of  his  constitutional  melancholy, 
he  scorned  valetudinarianism  whether  of  the  bodily  or  the  spiritual  order. 
He  saw  evil  enough  in  the  world  to  be  heartily,  at  times  too  roughly,  im- 
patient of  all  fine  ladies  who  made  a  luxury  of  grief  or  of  demagogues 
who  shrieked  about  theoretical  grievances  which  did  not  sensibly  affect  the 
happiness  of  one  man  in  a  thousand.  The  lady  would  not  have  time  to  nurse 
her  sorrows  if  she  had  been  a  washerwoman ;  the  grievances  with  which 
the  demagogues  yelled  themselves  hoarse  could  hardly  be  distinguished 
amidst  the  sorrows  of  the  vast  majority  condemned  to  keep  starvation  at 
bay  by  unceasing  labour.  His  incapacity  for  speculation  makes  his 
pamphlets  worthless  beside  Burke*s  phibsophical  discourses ;  but  the 
treakient,  if  wrong  and  defective  on  the  theoretical  side,  is  never  con- 
temptible. Here,  as  elsewhere,  he  judges  by  his  intuitive  aversions.  He 
rejects  too  hastily  whatever  seems  insipid  or  ill-flavoured  to  his  spiritual 
appetite.  like  all  the  shrewd  and  sensible  part  of  mankind,  he  con- 
demns as  mere  moonshine  what  may  be  really  the  first  fiEunt  dawn  of  a 
new  daylight.  But  then  his  intuitions  are  noble,  and  his  fundamental 
belief  is  the  vital  importance  of  order,  of  religion,  and  of  morality, 
eonpled  with  a  profound  conviction,  surely  not  erroneous,  that  the  chief 
Boorces  of  human  suffering  lie  far  deeper  than  any  of  the  remedies  pro^ 
posed  by  constitution-mongers  and  fluent  theorists.  The  literary  version 
of  these  prejudices,  or  principles,  is  given  most  explicitly  in  the  Lives  of 
the  Poeu — ^the  book  which  is  now  the  most  readable  of  Johnson's  per- 
formances, and  which  most  frequently  recalls  his  conversational  style. 
Indeed,  it  is  an  admirable  book  in  its  way,  and  but  for  one  or  two  de&cts 
ini^  eigoy  a  much  more  decided  vitality.  It  is  full  of  shrewd  sense 
t&d  righteous  as  well  as  keen  estimates  of  men  and  things.  The  lAfe 
of  Savage,  written  in  earlier  timep,  is  the  best  existing  portrait  of  that 
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large  class  of  authors  who,  in  Johnson's  phrase,  '*  hung  loose  npon 
society  "  in  the  days  of  the  Georges.  The  lives  of  Pope,  Drydent  and 
others  have  scarcely  been  superseded,  though  much  fuller  information  has 
since  come  to  light ;  and  they  are  aU  well  worth  reading.  But  the  oi- 
ticism,  like  the  politics,  is  woefully  out  of  date.  Johnson's  divisioii 
between  the  shams  and  the  realities  deserves  all  respect  in  both  cases, 
but  in  both  cases  he  puts  many  things  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  dividing 
line.  His  hearty  contempt  for  sham  pastorals  and  sham  love-poetry  will 
be  probably  shared  by  modem  readers.  **  Who  will  hear  of  sheep  and 
goats  and  myrtle  bowers  and  purling  rivulets  through  five  acts  ?  Such 
scenes  please  barbarians  in  tiie  dawn  of  literature,  and  children  in  the 
dawn  of  life ;  but  will  be  for  the  most  part  thrown  away  as  men  grow 
wise  and  nations  grow  learned."  But  elsewhere  he  blunders  into  ter- 
rible misapprehensions.  Where  he  errs  by  simply  repeating  the  accepted 
rules  of  the  Pope  school,  he  for  once  talks  mere  second-hand  nonsense. 
But  his  independent  judgments  are  interesting  even  when  erroneous. 
£Cs  unlucky  assault  upon  Lycidas,  already  noticed,  is  generally  dismissed 
with  a  piiying  shrug  of  the  shoulders.  '<  Among  the  flocks  and  copses 
and  flowers  appear  the  heathen  deities ;  Jove  and  Phoebus,  Neptune  and 
^olus,  with  a  long  train  of  mythological  imagery,  such  as  a  college  easily 
supplies.  Nothing  can  less  display  knowledge,  or  less  exercise  invention, 
than  to  tell  how  a  shepherd  has  lost  his  companion,  and  must  now  feed 
his  flocks  alone ;  how  one  god  asks  another  god  what  has  become  of 
Lycidas,  and  how  neither  god  can  tell.  He  who  thus  grieves  can  excite 
no  sympathy,  he  who  thus  praises  will  confer  no  honour." 

Of  course  every  tyro  in  criticism  has  his  answer  ready;  he  cgan 
discourse  about  the  ssthetio  tendencies  of  the  Renaissance  p^od,  and 
explain  the  necessity  of  placing  oneself  at  a  writer's  point  of  view,  and 
entering  into  the  spirit  of  the  time.  He  will  add,  perhaps,  that  Lycidas 
is  a  test  of  poetical  feeling,  and  that  he  who  does  not  appreciate  its 
exquisite  melody  has  no  music  in  his  soul.  The  same  writer  who  will 
tell  us  all  this,  and  doubtless  with  perfect  truth,  would  probably  have 
adopted  Pope  or  Johnson's  theory  with  equal  confidence  if  he  had 
lived  in  the  last  century.  Lycidas  repelled  Johnson  by  incongruities, 
which  from  his  point  of  view  were  certainly  offensive.  Most  modem 
readers,  I  will  venture  to  suggest,  feel  the  same  annoyances,  though 
they  have  not  the  courage  to  avow  them  fireely.  If  poetry  is  to  be 
judged  exclusively  by  the  simplicity  and  force  with  which  it  ex- 
presses sincere  emotion,  Lycidas  would  hardly  convince  us  of  Milton's 
profound  sorrow  for  the  death  of  King,  and  must  be  condemned  accord- 
ingly.  To  the  purely  pictorial  or  musical  effects  of  a  poem  Johnson  was 
nearly  blind ;  but  that  need  not  suggest  a  doubt  as  to  tiie  sincerity  of  his 
love  for  the  poetry  which  came  within  the  range  of  his  own  sympathies. 
Every  critic  is  in  effect  criticizing  himself  as  well  as  his  author ;  and  I 
confess  that  to  my  mind  an  obviously  sincere  record  of  impressions,  how- 
ever onesided  they  may  be,  is  infinitely  refreshing,  as  revealing  at  least 
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the  honesty  of  the  writer.  The  ordinaiy  nm  of  critioism  generally  in^lies 
nothing  hnt  the  extreme  desire  of  the  author  to  show  that  he  is  open  to 
the  Tory  last  new  literary  fashion.  I  should  welcome  a  good  assault  upon 
Shakspeare  which  was  not  prompted  by  a  Iotc  of  singularity ;  and  there 
are  half-a-dozen  popular  idols — I  have  not  the  courage  to  name  them — 
upon  whom  I  could  witness  a  genuine  attack  with  entire  equanimity,  not 
to  say  some  complacency.  If  Johnson's  blunder  in  this  case  implied 
sheer  stupidity,  one  can  only  say  that  honest  stupidity  is  a  much  better 
thing  than  clever  insincerity  or  fluent  repetition  of  second-hand  dogmas. 
But  in  fact,  this  dislike  of  Lycida^,  and  a  good  many  instances  of  critical 
incapacity  might  be  added,  is  merely  a  misapplication  of  a  Tcry  sound 
principle.  The  hatred  of  cant  and  humbug  and  affectation  of  all  vanity 
is  a  most  salutary  ingredient  even  in  poetical  criticism.  Johnson,  with 
his  natural  ignorance  of  that  historical  method,  the  exaltation  of  which 
threatens  to  become  a  part  of  our  contemporary  cant,  made  the  pardonable 
blunder  of  supposing  that  what  would  hare  been  gross  affectation  in  Gray 
must  have  been  affectation  in  Milton.  His  ear  had  been  too  much  cor- 
rupted by  the  contemporary  school  to  enable  him  to  recognize  beauties 
which  would  even  have  shone  through  some  conscious  affectation.  He 
had  the  rare  courage — ^for,  even  then,^  Milton  was  one  of  the  tabooed 
poets — ^to  say  what  he  thought  as  forcibly  as  he. could  say  it ;  and  he  has 
suffered  the  natural  punishment  of  plain  speaking.  It  must,  of  course,  be 
admitted  that  a  book  embodying  such  principles  is  doomed  to  become 
more  or  less  obsolete,  like  his  political  pamphlets.  And  yet,  as  signifi- 
cant of  the  writer's  own  character,  as  containing  many  passages  of  sound 
judgment,  expressed  in  forcible  language,  it  is  still,  though  not  a  great 
book,  really  impressive  within  the  limits  of  its  capacity. 

After  tliis  imperfect  survey  of  Johnson's  writings,  it  only  remains  to 
be  noticed  that  all  the  most  prominent  peculiarities  are  the  very  same 
which  give  interest  to  his  spoken  utterances.  The  doctrine  is  the  same, 
though  the  preacher's  manner  has  changed.  His  melancholy  is  not  so 
heavy-eyed  and  depressing  in  his  talk,  for  we  catch  him  at  moments  of 
excitement ;  but  it  is  there,  and  sometimes  bursts  out  emphatically  and 
unexpectedly.  The  prospect  of  d^ath  often  clouds  his  mind,  and  he 
bursts  into  tears  when  he  thinks  of  his  past  sufferings.  His  sacred  love 
of  truth  and  uncompromising  hatred  of  cant  in  all  its  innumerable  trans- 
mutations, prompts  half  bis  most  characteristic  sayings.  His  queer 
prejudices  take  a  humorous  form  and  give  a  delightful  zest  to  his  conver- 
sation. His  contempt  for  abstract  speculation  comes  out  when  he 
vanquishes  Berkeley,  not  with  a  grin,  but  by  ^<  striking  his  foot  with 
mighty  force  against  a  large  stone."  His  arguments,  indeed,  never  seem 
to  have  owed  much  to  what  is  generally  meant  by  logic.  He  scarcely 
waits  till  his  pistol  misses  fire  to  knock  you  down  with  the  butt-end« 
The  merit  of  his  best  sayings  is  not  that  they  compress  an  argument  into 
a  phrase,  but  that  they  are  vivid  expressions  of  an  intuitive  judgment. 
fa  other  words,  they  are  always  hxmiorous  rather  than  witty.    He  holds 
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his  own  belief  wiih  bo  Tigorous  a  grasp  that  all  argumentative  devioes  far 
loosening  it  seem  to  be  thrown  away.  As  Boswell  says,  he  is  throng 
your  body  in  an  instant  without  any  preliminary  parade;  he  gives  a 
deadly  lunge,  but  cares  little  for  skill  of  fence.  "  We  know  we  are  free 
and  tiiere's  an  end  of  it "  is  his  characteristic  summary  of  a  perplexed 
bit  of  metaphysics ;  and  he  would  evidently  have  no  patience  to  wander 
through  the  labyrinths  in  which  men  like  Jonathan  Edwards  delighted  to 
perplex  themselves.  We  should  have  been  glad  to  see  a  fuller  report  of 
one  of  those  conversations  in  which  Burke  ''  wound  into  a  sulject  like  a 
serpent/*  and  contrast  his  method  with  Johnson's  downright  hitUng. 
Boswell  had  not  the  power,  even  if  he  had,  the  will,  to  give  an  adequate 
account  of  such  a  <'  wit  combat.** 

That  such  a  mind  should  express  itself  most  forcibly  in  speech  is 
intelligible  enough.  Conversation  was  to  him  not  merely  a  contest,  bnt 
a  means  of  escape  from  himself.  "  I  may  be  cracking  my  joke,**  he  said 
to  Boswell,  <<  and  cursing  the  sun  :  Sun,  how  I  hate  thy  beams !  *'  The 
phrase  sounds  exaggerated,  but  it  was  apparently  his  settled  conviction 
that  the  only  remedy  for  melancholy,  except  indeed  the  religious  remedy, 
was  in  hard  work  or  in  the  rapture  of  conversational  strife.  His  little 
circle  of  friends  called  forth  his  humour  as  the  House  of  Commons  excited 
Chatham's  eloquence ;  and  both  of  them  were  inclined  to  month  too 
much  when  deprived  of  the  necessary  stimulus.  Chatham's  set  speeches 
were  as  pompous  as  Johnson's  deliberate  writing.  They  resemble  the 
chemical  bodies  which  acquire  entirely  new  properties  when  raised  beyond 
a  certain  degree  of  temperature.  Indeed,  we  frequently  meet  touches  of 
the  conversational  Johnson  in  his  controversial  writing.  Taxation  no 
Tyranny  is  at  moments  almost  as  pithy  as  Swift,  though  the  style  is 
never  so  simple.  The  celebrated  Letter  to  Chesterfield,  and  the  letter  in 
which  he  tells  MacPherson  that  he  will  not  be  ''  deterred  from  detecting 
what  he  thinks  a  cheat  by  the  menaces  of  a  ruffiau,*'  are  as  good 
specimens  of  the  smashing  repartee  as  anything  in  Boswell*s  reports. 
Nor,  indeed,  dees  his  pomposity  sink  to  mere  verbiage  so  often  as 
might  be  supposed.  It  is  by  no  means  easy  to  translate  his  ponderous 
phrases  into  simple  words  without  losing  some  of  their  meaning.  The 
structure  of  the  sentences  is  compact,  though  they  are  too  elaborately 
balanced  and  stuffed  with  superfluous  antitheses.  The  language  might  be 
simpler,  but  it  is  not  a  mere  sham  aggregation  of  words.  His  written 
style,  however  faulty  in  other  respects,  is  neither  slipshod  nor  ambiguous, 
and  passes  into  his  conversational  style  by  imperceptible  degrees.  The 
radical  identity  is  intelligible,  though  the  superficial  context  is  certainly 
curious.  We  may  perhaps  say  that  his  century,  unfavourable  to  him  as  a 
writer,  gave  just  what  he  required  for  talking.  If,  as  is  sometimes  said,  the 
art  of  conversation  is  disappearing,  it  is  because  society  has  become  too 
large  and  diffdse.  The  good  talker,  as,  indeed,  the  good  artist  of  every 
kind,  depends  upon  the^tacit  cooperation  of  the  social  medium.  The  chorus, 
as,  indeed,  Johnson  has  shown  very  well  in  ooe  of  the  Ramblers,  is 
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quiie  as  essential  as  the  main  performer.    Nobody  talks  well  in  London, 
beeaose  everybody  has  constantly  to  meet  a  fresh  set  of  interlocutors,  and 
is  as  mnch  put  out  as  a  mnsician  who  has  to  be  always  learning  a  new 
instrument.    A  literary  dictator  has  ceased  to  be  a  possibility,  so  far  as 
direct  personal  inflaence  is  concerned.     In  the  club  Johnson  knew  how 
eveiy  blow  would  tell,  and  in  the  rapid  thrust  and  parry  dropped  the 
heavy  style  which  muffled  his  utterances  in  print.     He  had  to  deal  with 
concrete  illustratioas,  instead  of  expanding  into  platitudinous  generalities. 
The  obsolete  theories  which  impair  the  value  of  his  criticism  and  his 
politics,  become  amusing  in  the  form  of  pithy  sayings,  though  they  weary 
US  when  asserted  in  new  expositions.     His  greatest  literary  effort,  the 
Dictionary,''  has  of  necessity  become  antiquated  in  use,   and,   in  spite 
of  the  intellectual  vigour  indicated,  can  hardly  be  commended  for  popular 
reading.     And  thus  but  for  the  inimitable  Boswell,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  Johnson  would  probably  have  sunk  very  deeply  into  oblivion.    A  few 
good  sayings  would  have  been  preserved  by  Mrs.  Thrale  and  others,  or  have 
been  handed  down  by  tradition,  and  doubtless  assigned  in  process  of  time 
to  Sydney  Smith  and  other  conversational  celebrities.    A  few  couplets  from 
the  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes  would  not  yet  have  been  submerged,  and 
curious  readers  would  have  recognised  the  power  of  Rasselas,  and  been 
delighted  with  some  shrewd  touches  in  the  Lives  of  the  Poets.    But  with 
all  desire  to  magnify  critical  insight,  it  must  be  admitted  that  that  man 
would  have  shown  singular  penetration,  and  been  regarded  as  an  eccentric 
commentator,  who  had  divined  the  humour  and  the  fervour  of  mind  which 
lay  hid  in  the  remains  of  the  huge  lexicographer.     And  yet  when  we 
have  once  recognised  his  power,  we  can  see  it  everywhere  indicated  in  his 
writmgs,  though  by  an  unfortunate  ffttality  the  style  or  the  substance 
was  always  so  deeply  affected  by  the  faults  of  the  time,  that  the  product 
is  never  thoroughly  sound.     His  tenacious  conservatism  caused  him  to 
ding  to  decaying  materials  for  the  want  of  anything  better,  and  he  has 
snfiered  the  natural  penalty.    He  was  a  great  force  wasted,  so  far  as 
literature  was  concerned,  because  the  fashionable  costume  of  the  day 
hampered  the  free  exercise  of  his  powers,  and  because  the  only  creeds  to 
which  he  could  attach  himself  were  in  the  phase  of  decline  and  inanition. 
A  century  earlier  or  later  he  might  have  succeeded  in  expressing  himself 
through  books  as  well  as  through  his  talk ;  but  it  is  not  given  to  us  to 
choose  the  time  of  our  birth,  and  some  very  awkward  consequences  follow. 
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If  we  grant  that  all  laws  and  social  eonditioas  are  the  result  of  experiment 
and  growth,  and  are  therefore  neither  diyine  nor  nnelastic,  we  must  regard 
certcun  class  changes  into  which  we  are  drifting  as  things  to  be  aeoepledy 
not  fonght  against,  and  hold  it  wiser  to  make  the  best  of  them  rather 
than  the  worst.  The  subversion  of  present  arrangements  is  not  neoes- 
sarilj  nnrighteons  because  subyersive;  it  may  be  just  the  contrary; 
and  such  an  entire  revolution  in  the  relations,  say  as  those  between 
masters  and  servants,  probable  in  the  near  future,  may  be  the  expression 
of  a  higher  sense  of  justice  and  sincerity  of  living  than  anything  we  have 
hitherto  put  into  practice.  For  the  present  at  least  we  will  suppose 
that  it  is. 

No  one  is  satisfied  with  things  as  they  are*  The  masters  resent  the 
endeavour  of  servants  to  better  their  condition ;  the^servants  resent  tixe 
endeavour  of  masters  to  keep  them  in  the  old  inferior  grooves ;  the  first 
complain  that  servants  are  not  what  they  were — forgetting  to  add  that 
they  themselves  too  are  not  what  they  were ;  the  last  regard  their  em- 
ployers as  their  enemies  ex  officio^  and  their  own  pdsition  in  the  &mily  as 
that  of  household  Ishmaelites  who  must  fight  if  they  would  not  be  op- 
pressed* They  also  hold  themselves  as  underpaid  and  generally  ill- 
treated  ;  and  right  or  wrong  they  have  determined  to  make  better  terms 
for  themselves  than  those  to  which  they  have  been  bound  heretofore. 

In  this  age  of  strikes  it  seems  strange  that  they  have  not  had  a  strike 
in  the  kitchen  as  well  as  in  the  workshops.  Perhaps  the  individual 
character  of  the  service,  the  isolated  position  of  the  servants,  the  difii- 
culties  of  meeting  to  combine — of  fixing  on  a  maximum  of  work  and  a 
minimum  of  wages — of  arranging  anything  like  arbitrary  details — ^will 
always  prevent  an  organized  strike  among  them.  This,  however,  may 
take  place  in  a  small  community  of  level  averages,  or  in  large  cities  in 
houses  of  a  certain  calibre,  where  the  servants  are  divided  into  superiors 
and  subordinates,  and  where  the  work  does  not  overlap  in  any  depart- 
ment. The  superior  servants  of  such  establishments  as  these  can  define 
their  terms  with  more  precision  than  is  possible  in  small  middle-class 
houses  of  two  or  three  maids  at  most.  It  is  in  these  very  middle-elass 
houses,  however,  where  the  sharpest  pinch  is  felt,  and  where  the  greatest 
changes  have  to  come. 

The  middle  class  is  comparatively  a  modem  invention,  very  fiiintly 
representing  the  old  burghers  from  which  it  sprang,  and  in  nothing 
more  than  iu  its  treatment  of  servants.    If  we  want  to  see  anything 
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analogous  to  oar  own  fonner  state  of  things,  we  most  go  abroad,  notably 
to  France.  There  we  find  the  bonne  treated  with  a  friendliness,  a  &mili« 
arify,  and  granted  personal  privileges,  nnknown  to  ns  in  England ;  and 
there  service  has  consequently  retained  much  of  that  old-world  closeness 
of  attachment  which  we  have  almost  entirely  lost  at  home.  Here  in 
England  we  have  risen  above  our  servants  in  all  the  material  appliances 
of  life,  and  habits  and  manners  have  followed  suit.  So  far  from  retaining 
anything  like  friendliness  in  our  personal  intercourse,  a  lady  who  <<  talks 
to  her  servants  "  is  accounted  wanting  in  propriety  of  feeling  and  false  to 
the  duty  she  owes  her  superior  position.  But  we  have  sought  to  keep 
them  in  their  old  circumstance  of  inferiority  while  we  have  vacated  our 
own  of  kindly  companionship.  The  whole  gist  of  the  strife  lies  in 
yiis  one  fact.  The  home  character  of  domestic  service  has  gone,  and 
it  is  now  merely  a  business  without  personal  affection  or  individual  ties, 
wherein  time  and  labour  are  carried  to  the  best  market  and  sold  for  the 
highest  price  they  will  fetch,  like  any  other  commodities.  But  employers 
Biill  speak  of  their  servants  as  **  dependants  on  their  bounty,"  and  as 
"  eating  their  bread  all  the  same,''  as  when  the  castle  table  fed  its  hordes 
of  pauper  serfs  bound  to  render  the  service  of  their  lives  in  return  for 
the  coarse  means  of  living  liberally  tossed  to  them  and  the  dogs  alike ; 
and,  though  they  have  abandoned  the  patriarchal  protection  of  masterhood, 
they  still  demand  the  devoted  fidelity  which  was  its  return.  In  other 
words,  they  desire  to  be  free  from  the  obligations  of  proprietorship  while 
retaining  the  submissive  service  of  slaves. 

Remnants  of  the  absolutism  of  slavery  still  linger  in  the  conventional 
arrangements  of  domefitic  service.     Only  in  quite  exceptional  houses  are 
servants  held  to  have  any  rights  beyond  the  elemental  ones  of  food,  lodg- 
ing, and  wages.    The  mistress  may  of  her  own  free  grace  grant  privi* 
leges ;  that  is  another  matter ;  but  the  kindest-hearted  mistress  treats  it 
as  an  impertinence  when  her  maids  stipulate  for  rights,  say  in  the  matter 
of  a  fixed  holiday]  beyond  their  portion  of  each  Sunday  in  rotation. 
Servants  are  assumed  to  have  no  right  to  a  holiday  save  at  rare,  indeter- 
minate intervals.    Yet  the  confined  and  incessant  nature  of  their  work 
would  seem  to  make  frequent  breaks  almost  necessary  to  their  well-being. 
A  servant's  work  is  never  done  potentially,  if  even  actually.   She  is  liable 
to  be  rung  up  at  all  hours ;  her  very  meaJs  are  not  secure  from  interrup- 
tion ;  she  has  no  time  that  is  absolutely  her  own ;  and  even  her  sleep  is 
not  sacred.     In  the  dead  of  night  something  may  be  wanted,  and  she 
must  get  up  to  bring  or  to  do  it.    Can  there  be  a  choice  of  agency  be- 
tvreen  a  delicate,  consumptive  maid,  fiitigued  with  her  day's  hard  work, 
&nd  a  btixom,  well-constituted  lady,  whose  greatest  exertion  has  been  a 
drive  b  the  park  and  the  handing  to  her  man  a  few  cards  to  be  left  at 
bends'  doors  ?    The  one  is  a  servant,  the  other  a  lady ;  and  physio- 
logical conditions  stand  nowhere  in  the  &ce  of  such  divine  distinctions. 
Ally  one  who  should  propose  that  the  heaviest  end  of  the  domestic  stick 
shotdd  be  laid  on  the  stoutest  shoulders,  irrespective  of  condition,  would 
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be  laughed  at  as  an  impossible  dreamer,  if  not  condemned  as  an  un- 
righteous one ;  and  we  might  as  well  talk  to  a  high  caste  Hindoo  of  the 
common  humanity  of  a  Brahmin  and  a  Pariah  as  to  English  gentlefolks 
of  the  common  humanity  of  a  mistress  and  her  maid.  Personal  fitness  and 
natural  rights  have  no  place  in  the  artificial  arrangements  of  society,  and 
domestic  service  is  no  exception  to  the  rule. 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  what  the  life  of  a  servant  is,  forgetting 
all  that  we  have  been  taught  of  the  sacredness  of  present  conditions.  She 
lives  under  ground,  and  she  either  sleeps  underground  or  just  below  the 
roof.  Damp,  drains,  want  of  efficient  ventilation,  with  the  constant  pre- 
sence of  draughts,  surround  her  in  winter  ;  in  summer  these  are  supple- 
mented by  a  furious  fire  for  many  hours  in  the  day.  Up  under  the  tiles 
she  has  the  bleakest  room  in  winter  and  the  hottest  in  summer ;  but 
she  is  not  allowed  a  fire  to  warm  her  chilly  garret  during  the  one — 
perhaps  indeed  her  room  has  no  fire-place — and  she  must  gasp  through 
the  sweltering  nights  of  the  other  as  she  best  can.  Her  food  is  of  poorer 
quality  and  less  appetizing  than  the  family's ;  for  if  the  bread  and  meat 
are  the  same,  other  things  as  important  are  not.  She  comes  up  firom 
the  country  and  is  plunged  at  once  from  the  fresh  air  and  free  expanse  of 
her  old  surroundings  into  the  dismal  darkness  of  a  London  kitchen.  But 
she  has  come  to  London,  you  say,  of  her  own  free  will,  and  the  bustle 
and  brightness  of  the  great  city  make  amends  for  her  dreary  '*  place.** 
When  does  she  see  this  bustle,  this  brightness  ?  On  her  Sunday  out 
the  shops  are  shut ;  modem  housekeeping  has  done  away  with  personal 
marketing ;  and  even  when  she  gets  the  gift  of  an  evening  to  herself  she 
sees  things  only  in  the  unnatural  light  of  the  flaring  gas,  and  if  there  is 
more  rollick  in  the  street  there  is  less  amusement.  She  is  not,  like  the 
French  bonne,  the  companion  of  her  mistress  to  the  lively  markets,  down 
the  gay  boulevards,  or  for  long  sweet  summer  hours  in  the  gardens  of 
the  Tuileries  or  the  Luxembourg.  Fresh  air  and  the  brisk  circulation  of 
out-of-door  life  do  not  count  in  England  as  necessary  for  our  poor  maids ; 
as  little  as  the  fetes,  the  sight-seeing,  the  friendly  companionship  of 
the  mistress,  which  form  the  rule  of  middle-class  life  in  France.  We 
are  a  people  of  grim  caste  and  stem  work,  and  servants  have  to  yield 
to  the  social  powers  above  them  and  work  like  the  rest ;  only  they  yield 
more,  work  harder,  and  eigoy  less,  and  have  infinitely  less  liberty  than 
the  rest. 

Li  no  other  trade  or  profession  is  there  such  a  want  of  personal  free- 
dom, such  continuous  command,  such  arbitrary  denial  as  in  this.  Take 
the  list  of  what  is  denied  in  an  ordinary  well-conducted  house.  No 
followers,  no  firiends  in  the  kitchen,  no  laughing  to  be  heard  above  Btairs, 
no  romping  for  young  girls  to  whom  romping  is  an  instinct  all  the  same 
as  with  lambs  and  kittens,  no  cessation  of  work  save  at  meal-times,  no 
getting  out  for  half  an  hour  into  the  bright  sunshine  save  **  on  the  dj" 
or  after  the  not  always  pleasant  process  of  asking  leave ;  and  above  aU,  no 
education  for  the  fancy  or  the  intellect  beyond  a  dull  magazine  for  Sunday 
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feading,  wtiieh  id  held  qniie  sofficient  recreation  for  lonely  Bettj  moping 
in  the  dreary  kitchen  on  the  afternoon  of  her  Sunday  in.  All  grinding  work 
and  claostral  monotony,  with  the  world  seen  only  through  the  gratings  of 
the  area  window  as  the  holiday  folks  flock  to  and  fro — this  is  English 
domestic  service.  And  then  we  wonder  that  onr  maids,  touched  by  the 
ferer  of  this  ardent,  restless  Present,  revolt  against  it  and  think  their 
condition  hard. 

But  mistresses  say  they  should  be  very  happy.  To  be  sure  they  have 
left  their  friends  and  associates,  their  early  affections,  their  treasured 
memories.  They  are  among  strangers,  hard  worked  and  horribly  dull, 
without  a  friend  to  whom  to  cling,  only  employers  to  please  and  strange 
tempers  to  conciliate.  May  be  they  suffer  from  home-sickness,  or  from 
heart-sickness,  which  is  worse ;  but  they  are  sufficiently  fed,  they  have  no 
rents  or  taxes  to  meet,  their  anxieties  are  few,  and  their  wages  are  punc- 
tually paid.  What  more  do  they  want  ? — nay,  are  they  not  the  most  to 
be  envied  of  us  all  ?  When  they  have^done  their  work,  is  it  not  pleasure 
enough  for  these  young  women  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  with  the  first  flush 
of  that  desire  for  experience  inherent  in  human  nature  knocking  at  their 
hearts,  to  sit  down  alone,  or  two  together,  in  the  silent  kitchen  with  a 
basketful  of  sewing  for  their  evening^s  amusement  ?  Perhaps  the  flEunily 
keeps  a  butler  whose  work  scarcely  exercises  his  brawny  muscles,  and 
whose  higher  nature  is  as  much  considered  as  the  higher  nature  of  the 
beasts  in  the  fatting  yard ;  perhaps  there  is  a  young  and  sprightly  **  page 
boy  '*  of  eighteen  or  twenty.  According  to  the  odd  self-complacency  of 
English  respectability  the  fact  that  these  young  men  and  women  live  to- 
ge^er,  '*  under  our  roof,**  is  held  sufficient  guarante3  against  everything 
nnbecoming.  The  Befuges  tell  a  different  tale ;  and  if  we  had  to  go  into 
causes,  we  should  find  the  want  of  more  society  and  the  want  of  more 
varied  pleasures  at  the  root  of  nine-tenths  of  the  disasters  which  occur. 

If  the  pleasures  of  servants  are  restricted,  so  is  their  sphere  of  edu- 
cation. Suppose  for  a  moment  that  Betty  was  detected  in  any  endeavour 
after  improvement  beyond  the  three  B.*s  ?  Suppose  she  set  herself  to 
learn  French  or  German,  to  play  the  piano,  to  try  her  skill  in  paint  and 
crayons  ?  Would  it  be  allowed  ?  I  think  not.  I  think  that  a  literary  or 
artistic  maid  would  rank  as  twin-sister  with  an  immoral  one,  and  that  if 
she  wanted  to  keep  her  place  she  would  have  to  understand  that  the  golden 
apples  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  never  grew  for  her  plucking,  and  that  for 
a  servant  to  be  educated  into  the  region  of  thought  and  the  aasthetics  is  a 
monstrosity  calling  for  condemnation  and  dismissal.  Some  employers, 
and  these  by  no  means  the  minority,  lament  that  servants  are  taught  even 
to  read  or  write.  They  maintain  that  the  more  ignorant  the  woman  the 
more  likely  the  machine.  And  a  docile  machme,  a  transferable  slave- 
that  is  their  ideal  of  a  good  servant.  Yet  there  is  no  vaHd  reason  why  a 
servant  should  not  be  well-educated  outside  her  professional  duties — 
duties,  let  it  be  remembered,  which  cultured  women  consider  so  miserably 
unsatisfying,  they  think  themselves  degraded  in  performing,  but  which  en 
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revanche  are  held  to  be  all  safficient  for  the  hearts  and  brains  of  their 
poorer  sisters.  Even  intellect  and  intellectual  rights  are  questions  of 
social  statos  in  oar  free  England,  and  poverty  has  no  claim  to  knowledge. 
Why  not  7  A  box  of  crayons  on  the  kitchen-table  in  the  evening  would 
not  spoil  the  pastry  in  the  morning,  and  a  piano  below  stairs  would  sound 
no  more  inharmoniously  than  a  piano  above  stairs ;  and  for  my  own  part 
I  cannot  see  why  Betty  should  not  utilise  her  leisure  in  higher  ways  than 
that  eternal  sewing  which  she  generally  does  so  ill.  Margaret  Clement, 
Sir  Thomas  More*s  **  ingenious  kinswoman  *'  and  domestic,  was  educated 
in  the  learned  languages  and  liberal  sciences  equally  with  his  own 
daughters.  She  corresponded  with  Erasmus,  who  praised  her  letters  **  for 
their  good  sense  and  chaste  Latin,''  and  the  chances  are.  that  she  could 
make  fine  bread  and  hog's  pudding  as  well  as  the  most  ignorant. 

Nor  can  I  understand  why  Betty  may  not  have  her  firiends  and  lovers 
to  come  and  see  her,  poor  wench,  all  the  same  as  they  come  to  see  the 
young  ladies  upstairs ;  nor  why  the  feelings  of  the  family  should  be  out- 
raged, and  propriety  along  with  them,  if  her  merry  laugh  penetrated  even 
to  the  sacred  enclosure  of  the  dining-room  and  the  parlour.  This  may 
be  rank  democracy ;  and  democracy  is  a  word  of  fear  to  the  British 
householder ;  but  the  recognition  of  human  rights  seems  to  me  a  better 
flag  under  which  to  ^ht  than  the  maintenance  of  arbitrary  arrangements 
by  which  they  are  violated. 

It  is  a  heresy,  as  yet,  to  maintain  that  the  master  exists  for  the  servant 
quite  as  much  as  the  servant  exists  for  the  master.    Money  is  assumed  to 
confer  more  than  the  mere  power  to  buy  the  time  and  labour  which  others 
have  to  sell.    It  is  assumed  to  buy  the  whole  being — ^liberty,  aflectiony 
mind,  freewill,  and  creed.    There  are  householders  who  do  not  allow  even 
her  own' chapel  to  their  maid.     She  must  go  to  the  parish  church  with 
the  family,  or  she  takes  no  service  with  them.    It  is  the  £unily  they  say, 
and  the  &mily  demands  religious  uniformity ;  that  is  the  suppression  of 
inconvenient  individualism  of  conscience  below  stairs,  and  minds  and  souls 
put  into  the  livery  which  bodies— at  least  feminine  bodies — refuse  to  wear. 
The  employer  is  absolute,  the  servant  is  still  only  his  movable  serf  from 
whom  he  demands  all  he  desires,  stinting  nothing  of  his  own  margin  while 
giving  back  only  the  stipulated  convention.    Take  the  case  of  a  fronily 
where  there  is  illness  and  no  sick-nurse  is  hired.    The  servants  are  ex- 
pected to  do  their  share  in  the  sitting  up  o'  nights  and  the  extra  work 
that  must  needs  be  about.    And  should  they  refuse  they  would  be  consi- 
dered unwomanly  and  inhuman,  and  would  probably  lose  their  situations 
with  a  bad  mark  against  their  characters.    But  were  they  themselves  to 
feel  ill,  in  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  thousand  they 
would  be  sent  to  the  hospital  or  their  own  homes ;  and  the  mistress  would 
justify  herself  for  the  expulsion  in  her  hour  of  need  of  the  woman  who 
had  lost  her  health  in  her  service — and  her  friends  would  justify  her  too. 
Indeed  mistresses  speak  of  their  maids'  diseases,  for  the  most  part,  in  an 
iogured  tone,  as  if  they  were  personally  aggrieved  by  them,  and  say  with 
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a  provoked  air,  **  How  tiresome  I "  when  Molly  is  down  with  housemaid's 
knee,  or  Betty  has  brought  scarlet  fever  or  smallpox — and  her  own  death 
-—into  the  household  which  has  money  enough  to  escape  while  there  is 
yet  time  and  no  harm  done  to  the  sacred  members  of  the  upper  chambers. 
Berrants  have  a  proverb  among  themselves,  moumfnUy  true  and  as 
moumfolly  su^estive :  **  Service  is  no  inheritance."  There  is  not  only 
the  demoralising  impossibility  of  drawing  any  great  prizes  in  the  sordid 
lottery  of  brooms  and  saucepans  into  which  they  have  put  their  all — not 
only  the  impossibility  of  chance  of  making  a  solid  provision  for  their  future, 
save  in  the  case  of  the  upper  servants  of  high  class  houses — ^but  no  length 
or  fidelity  of  services  constitutes  a  claim  for  support  when  the  working- 
time  is  over  and  old  age  has  come  on.  Even  in  the  case  of  a  nurse  who 
atands  nearest  to  the  family,  and  who  has  to  give  more  than  mere  time  and 
professional  deftness— a  loving  care  that  wages  cannot  buy  nor  repay — ^if 
she  is  to  the  mind  of  her  mispress  she  is  kept  during  the  baby  years  when 
she  is  wanted,  but  no  sooner  is  the  nursery  empty  than  she  is  found  super- 
fluous and  dismissed.  To  be  sure  in  some  good  loving  households  she  is 
made  one  of  the  flEimily  for  her  life ;  but  these  are  comparatively  rare 
instances,  and,  for  the  most  part,  Nurse,  however  devoted  she  has  been, 
is  kept  just  for  so  long  as  she  is  of  use  in  her  department  and  not  a 
moment  beyond.  All  her  maternal  care  of  the  children,  her  close  attend- 
ance that  rarely  knows  a  break,  the  patience  she  must  have  with  fractious 
tempers — a  patience  that  the  mother  could  not  exercise  but  that  she  ex- 
pects to  buy  from  a  stranger  for  so  much  money  and  other  considerations 
— ^her  watchful  days  and  sleepless  nights,  all  are  forgotten  if  a  ruffle  comes 
upon  the  smooth  surface  of  the  conventional  manners  prescribed  for 
servants,  or  if  she  has  outlived  the  repeopling  of  the  cradle.  And  if  this 
is  true  of  Nurse  it  is  doubly  so  of  every  other  servant.  With  what  con- 
science then  can  we  demand,  as  we  do,  energies,  devotion,  self-sacrifice 
beyond  the  stipulated  tale  of  tasks,  when  we  give  on  our  side  absolutely 
nothing  but  the  bare  bones  of  our  enforced  obligations  ? 

If  the  servants  of  the  middle  classes  have  wrongs  and  sorrows,  what 
shall  we  say  of  the  lodging-house  slaves— of  the  wretched  maids  of  all 
work  who  fill  our  hospitals,  our  unions,  our  lunatic  asylums  ?  From  our 
absurd  liking  to  be  housekeeping  troglodytes,  living  in  brick  and  mortar 
cells,  compartmented,  as  our  modem  expression  of  cave-life,  rather  than 
honestly  attempt  co-operation,  we  submit  to  every  kind  of  inconvenience, 
and  commit  therewith  injustice.  When  we  leave  home  we  go  into  dirty 
lodgings,  where  the  cooking  is  bad  and  the  service  worse ;  where  the 
landlady  is  dishonest  and  the  drudge  incompetent ;  and  where,  at  the  end 
of  the  week,  we  find  we  have  spent  nearly  as  much  for  our  tough  steaks 
and  dingy  rooms  as  we  should  had  we  gone  to  an  hotel,  and  shared 
appliances  with*  our  fellow-creatures — all  because  we  will  not  eat  at  one 
table  while  a  couple  of  strangers  eat  at  another,  and  because  we  object  to 
meeting  people  we  do  not  know  on  the  stairs.  If  it  was  only  for  the 
difEBrenee  there  is  in  the  lives  of  the  servants  of  an  hotel  or  lodging- 
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hoosei  we  ought  in  josiice  to  prefer  the  former.  In  a  lodging-house  is 
neither  method  nor  order,  neither  leisure  for  the  drudge  nor  satisfaetion 
for  the  lodgers.  Every  one  considers  himself  entitled  to  he  served  at  his 
own  hours  and  without  delay.  And  if  two  or  three  have  the  same  hours, 
each  considers  himself  entitled  to  be  served  first.  What  are  the  results 
to  the  poor  maid  of  all  work  no  one  needs  to  be  told.  Ignorant,  inept, 
friendless,  she  has  only  the  choice  between  her  miserable  serfdom  and  the 
streets.  She  knows  nothing  that  the  world  wants  at  her  hands.  Beared 
in  poverty  and  brutish  ignorance  from  the  beginning,  she  is  a  slave  wiUi  a 
movable  master,  but  immovable  conditions;  and  she  receives  a  slave's 
portion.  In  an  hotel,  on  the  contrary,  the  servants  have  their  work 
clearly  defined  and  exactly  apportioned.  It  is  an  orderly,  almost  scien- 
tific  arrangement  of  time  and  duties ;  and  if  a  servant  chooses,  she  need 
never  hear  a  harsh  word  nor  receive  an  order.  And  it  is  not  fixed  work, 
even  if  heavy,  so  much  as  interruption,  following  after,  and  scoldings,  to 
which  servants  object.  And  if  they  are  good  for  anything,  and  know 
their  business,  they  will  not  submit  to  the  unmethodical  dictation,  the 
constant  herding  and  hounding  which  some  mistresses  hold  as  the  very 
soul  and  perfection  of  housekeeping.  For  even  housework  is  following 
the  scientific  tendencies  of  the  age,  and  the  constant  phrase  of  a  servant, 
**  I  know  my  business,"  expresses  the  more  professional  and  less  domestic 
aspect  characteristic  of  modem  service. 

No  lady  feels  herself  degraded  by  the  use  of  harsh  language  to  her 
servants,  just  as  no  slave-holding  lady  feels  herself  degraded  if  she  strikes 
her  slave  or  orders  her  out  to  be  flogged.  And  no  one  acknowledges  that 
she  has  been  unjust,  or  apologises  to  the  maid  she  has  wronged.  Here 
again  the  maintenance  of  an  artificial  social  status  is  held  of  a  higher 
quality  than  truth,  justice,  generosity,  or  repentance.  The  servant,  for 
her  part  however,  is  required  to  bear  everything  without  a  murmur. 
Accused  wrongfully,  she  must  not  justify  herself.  **  1  allow  no  answers," 
says  the  mistress,  severely.  When  harshly  spoken  to  she  must  have 
only  the  soft  answers  which  are  said  to  turn  away  wrath.  When  fretted, 
nervous,  ill,  in  trouble,  she  must  wear  the  same  smooth  manner,  the  same 
placid  face,  which  also  are  parts  of  her  Epiritual  livery ;  and  whatever  the 
private  foxes  hidden  beneath  her  cloak,  she  must  be  at  all  times  patient, 
willing,  respectful,  and  submissive.  She  must  have  neither  temper  nor 
nerves;  neither  brooding  fancies  nor  quick  resentments.  She  must 
abandon  every  personal  affection  and  the  outward  show  of  all  personal 
desires  when  she  enters  this  cold  stranger's  house ;  and  I  have  often 
heard  mistresses  complain,  as  of  a  wrong  done  themselves,  when  a  faithful 
servant  is  leaving  to  be  married,  or  a  valuable  one  is  changing  to  better 
herself.  I  have  heard,  too,  the  fiercest  indignation  expressed  because  a 
cook  left  suddenly,  on  the  morning  of  a  dmner-party,  to  go  to  her  dying 
mother.  **  So  selfish,  so  inconsiderate — she  might  have  waited  over  the 
day ;  and  what  am  I  to  do  ?  "  said  the  house  mistress,  passionately.  Of 
a  surety  the  smooth  serving  of  a  dinner  counted  more  to  that  poor  small 
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Botd  than  the  last  farewell  of  mother  and  daughter,  and  the  tragedy  of  life 
and  loTe  in  a  cottage. 

This  changing  to  hotter  herself,  of  which  mention  was  just  now  made, 
is  a  sharp  thorn  in  the  side  of  mistresses  who  have  good  servants,  whom 
they  wish  to  keep  at  subventions  under  market  value.  That  Betty  should 
leave  for  the  sake  of  the  man  she  loves,  to  have  her  own  home  where 
she  is  mistress,  and  to  gather  little  children  about  her  knees  to  call  her 
mother,  is  bad  enough ;  but  to  leave  for  the  sake  of  five  pounds  a  year 
is  monstrous.  That  the  master  should  leave  his  flock,  if  a  parson ;  his 
editor,  if  a  journalist ;  his  company,  if  an  officer ;  his  post,  whatever  his 
profession  and  whatever  his  personal  ties,  for  a  higher  salary,  is  only 
what  is  just  to  his  wife  and  children  and  wise  on  his  own  account ;  for  is  not 
the  right  and  wrong  of  every  question  determined  by  the  social  condition  of 
the  actor  ?  Again,  if  the  mistress  really  cared  for  Betty,  she  would  give 
her  that  extra  five  pounds  to  keep  her.  But  this  would  be  considered 
spoiling  her ;  so  she  is  let  to  go,  and  is  held  to  have  behaved  ill  for  going. 

The  simple  fact  is,  that  with  all  society  changing  above  and  around 
us,  we  want  to  keep  the  lower-lying  classes — and  notably  the  servants — 
from  changing  too.  A  generation  or  two  ago  country  people  stayed  at 
home  throughout  their  lives,  with  rarely  a  break ;  and  a  visit  to  London 
was  an  event  to  be  remembered  for  a  decade  and  more.  Now  everyone 
everywhere  leaves  home  as  a  rule  once  at  least  in  the  year ;  and  Paris  or 
Vienna  is  not  farther  removed  from  us  to-day  than  was  the  country  town 
or  the  metropolis  from  our  great  grandmothers.  But  when  Betty,  bitten 
by  the  national  mania  for  locomotion,  asks  to  do  her  little  outings,  and  to 
go  with  the  cheap  trips  to. this  show-place,  or  to  that,  or  may  be  only  to 
her  friends  in  town  or  country,  she  is  considered  as  a  gad-about,  and  evil 
things  are  prophesied  of  her.  So  with  dress.  Our  middle-class  ladies 
now  spend  what  a  few  years  ago  would  have  been  thought  an  iniquitous 
proportion  of  their  income  on  their  backs ;  and  of  all  fashions  afloat,  that 
of  simplicity  is  the  only  one  decried.  Following  their  example,  influence 
filtering  downwards,  Betty  spends  largely  too.  But  what  is  only  proper 
attention  to  appearances  in  the  mistress  is  a  sin  in  the  maid ;  though  at 
the  bottom  of  each  lies  the  principle  common  to  all  women— desire  to 
attract  admiration.  I  own  I  cannot  see  that  what  is  both  amiable  and 
antiseptic  in  the  one  is  evil  and  corrupting  in  the  other.  Women  instinc- 
tively put  a  great  deal  of  their  self-respect  into  their  attire ;  and  oar 
maids  are  women  before  they  are  servants.  They  might  certainly  have 
better  taste  and  knowledge.  They  might  be  more  reticent  in  the  matter 
of  colour,  and  not  so  fond  of  cheap  and  flaring  finery.  So  they  would  be 
if  they  were  better  taught ;  and  that  box  of  crayons  downstairs,  with  a 
sideway  from  the  kitchen  into  the  beautiful  world  of  art  and  harmony, 
would  do  more  to  reform  the  national  taste  in  dress  among  the  servants 
and  their  sisters  than  all  the  frowns  of  great  ladies  indignant  at  the  ugly 
imitation  of  their  style,  or  the  exhortation  of  preachers  inveighing  against 
a  general  instinct  as  a  specialised  wrong-doing. 
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This  question,  too,  is  a  test  of  the  realitji  the  logical  sincerity  of 
liberal  principles.  When  I  hear  women  who  are  earnest  for  the  recog- 
nition of  their  own  political  and  professional  equality  with  men  speak  to 
their  servants  as  to  inferior  beings — maintain,  indeed,  the  necessity  tor 
this  race  of  inferior  beings,  by  whose  degradation  they  may  be  exalted, 
and  into  whose  hands  they  may  fling  all  their  own  natural  daties,  and  in 
so  flinging  them  dishonoar  them — I  know  then  that  they  are  simply  self- 
seekers,  not  fighters  for  truth  and  justice,  envious  of  others'  good  things, 
but  unwilling  to  share  their  own.  Equality  *'  stars  *'  all  ways ;  above, 
below,  and  all  round ;  and  sincerity  has  the  same  form.  If  the  advanced 
women  who  now  demand  the  gift  of  equality  from  men  would  first  of  all 
grant  it  to  their  maids,  the  world  would  be  better  disposed  towards  item 
than  it  is.  Let  them  take  an  educated  class  of  women  into  their  houses, 
as  helpers,  not  menials ;  let  them  impose  on  themselves  the  absolute  rule 
of  treating  these  helpers  with  respect,  the  same  kind  of  respect  say  as 
that  with  which  a  commanding  officer  treats  his  subordinates,  the  colonel 
and  the  captain  ;  let  them  honour  their  natural  work  by  canying  to  its  fit 
performance  intellect,  zeal,  and  education ;  let  them  bring  back  the  old 
patriarchal  spirit  of  friendliness  and  household  relationship  by  raising  the 
intellectual  and  personal  status  of  the  maid,  and  they  will  then  get  rid  of 
one  of  the  most  galling  sores  of  modem  home  life.  Or  failing  this,  let 
tiiam  then  accept  the  alternative  of  the  purely  professional  character  of 
domestic  service,  and  cease  to  complain  of  a  state  of  things  which  they 
could  but  will  not  alter.  It  cannot  be  all  on  one  side — ^the  devotion  from 
below  characteristic  of  the  patriarchal  times,  without  the  friendliness  and 
close  companionship  from  above ;  professional  accuracy  in  the  maid  and 
personal  interference  iu  the  mistress.  It  must  be  a  state  of  reciprocal 
duties,  reciprocal  advantages.  It  is  for  the  mistress  to  decide  by  which 
principle  she  will  stand,  and  the  day  is  not  distant  when  she  will  be  foiled 
into  a  decision. 

We  cannot  mop  out  the  Atlantic  with  a  broom.  Mrs.  Partington 
tried  it  and  failed  ;  so  shall  we,  and  have.  For  good  or  ill  the  tide  of 
social  disintegration  has  set  in,  and  all  classes  alike  are  in  a  state  of 
inchoate  revolution  and  **  unstable  equilibrium  '* — our  servants  with  the 
rest.  We  must  make  the  best  of  the  inevitable ;  and  it  is  ever  a  wiser 
thing  to  head  a  movement  than  to  be  overtaken  by  it,  and  perhaps  over- 
whelmed. Of  the  inevitable,  is  the  changed  character  of  domestic  service. 
The  old  affectionate  and  patriarchal  relations,  when  the  servants  stood  in 
the  light  of  humble  friends  rather  than  hireling  strangers,  have  gone,  at 
least  for  the  time.  Whether  mistresses  like  it  or  not,  aid  it  or  endeavour 
to  retard  it,  we  shall  probably  come  round  to  the  same  relative  positions 
on  another  and  a  higher  platform.  Machinery,  by  which  human  hands 
will  be  spared  the  dirty  and  revolting  work  they  have  to  do  now,  will 
be  more  and  more  in  use  in  our  homes.  This  will  allow  of  a  more 
cultivated  class  of  servants,  who  will  thus  be  brought  nearer  to  their 
employers  because  made  equal  to  them  in  refinement  and  true  coKore. 
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Wages  will  be  higher ;  and  with  better  wages,  a  more  liberal  edacation, 
and  the  aatomatic  performance  of  distastefol  work,  there  is  no  reason  why 
servants  should  not  be  to  all  intents  and  purposes  gentlewomen ;  as  much 
80  as  milliners,  schoolmistresses,  and  shopkeepers.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  £Etet  of  work  that  d^rades ;  it  is  only  the  workers  who  are  degraded. 
With  a  better  class  of  servants  domestic  service  will  lose  much  of  its 
present  character  of  serfdom,  and  become  more  a  distinct  profession, 
having  its  duties,  times,  and  functions  accurately  defined.  Hence  it  will 
lose  that  element  of  personal  humiliation  in  its  enforced  obedience  to 
arbitrary  tempers,  tyrannical  command,  capricious  regulations,  and  the 
Hke,  wl^ch  now  fret  so  painfully  the  women  who  find  themselves  under 
the  rule  of  women.  Co-operation,  maybe  day-service,  v?ill  also  come  into 
the  ordering  of  the  future;  and  households,  as  well  as  society,  vnll  have 
to  be  remodelled  in  consideration  of  the  servants,  instead  of  being,  as 
now,  organised  with  no  more  regard  to  their  lives  or  welfare  than  if  they 
were  so  many  cab-horses  or  black-beetles.  The  efibrts  of  servants  to  make 
service  a  mere  business  like  any  other,  unelastic  in  its  details,  definite  in 
its  requirements,  and  impersonal  and  devoid  of  margins,  are  efforts 
demanding  the  earnest  consideration  of  society ;  partly  because  they  are 
embarrassing,  partly  because  they  will  succeed,  mainly  because  they  are 
just.  In  the  revolution  sweeping  on  so  rapidly,  those  among  us  vrill  be 
the  wisest  and  the  safest  who  keep  that  one  step  in  advance  which 
ensures  a  free  path ;  and  it  will  be  better  to  recognise  the  claims  of 
servants  to  more  equality  in  the  matter  of  education,  to  personal  rights 
as  well  as  professional  duties,  to  better  wages,  whereby  they  may  have 
the  possibility  of  an  assured  future,  such  as  should  be  integral  to  all  work, 
to  the  recognition  that  service  does  not  mean  slavery  even  in  its  most 
modified  aspects — than  to  haye  all  this  forced  from  us  harshly,  and  vidth 
a  damagmg  uprootmg,  instead  of  by  gradual  growth  and  self-adjusting 
evolution.  E.  L.  L. 
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t  €ovaim  of  ptisfbtiuiw :  a  ^onapartist  ^ioxji. 


I. 

Captain  Jean  Cceubpbeux,  of  the  5th  Algerian  Spahis,  haviDg  been  sent 
to  Paris  with  despatches  from  Marshal  M*Mahon  to  Marshal  Lebo&nf,  was 
inrited  to  the  last  ball  given  at  the  Toileries  by  Napoleon  III. 

He  was  a  man  of  about  thirty,  with  a  complexion  the  colour  of 
leather,  clipped  hair  that  stood  on  end  like  bristles,  and  a  fall  brown 
beard.  His  uniform  was  a  light-blue  loose-fitting  jacket  called  a  dolman^ 
braided  across  the  front  with  black  silk  frogs,  and  embroidered  from  the 
cufis  to  within  an  inch  of  the  shoulders  with  gold  lace  of  three  rows  inter- 
woven. His  baggy  trowsers  were  scarlet ;  and  he  held  in  his  hand  a  red 
kepi  with  the  three  rows  of  gold  braid  which  marked  his  grade,  the  Spahis 
having  no  other  head-dress  than  a  kepi  even  for  gala  occasions.  On 
Coeurpreux*s  breast  glittered  the  ribbon  and  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour, 
the  yellow  ribbon  and  pendant  of  the  medaWe  rtiUitaire,  which  proved  he 
had  risen  from  the  ranks,  and  the  three  campaigning  medals  of  the 
Italian,  Cochin- China,  and  Mexican  expeditions.  Below  these  hung  the 
white  and  blue  ribbon  and  silver  cross  of  Pius  IX.  and  the  medal  of 
Montana ;  also  three  other  medals,  two  of  silver  and  one  of  gold,  attached 
to  tricoloured  ribbons,  and  showing  that  the  Captain  had  three  times  in 
the  course  of  his  career  saved  human  lives.  His  muscular  frame  and 
smileless  mien,  the  large  size  of  the  white  gloves  he  wore,  and  the  beard, 
which  is  the  distinctive  token  of  African  service,  all  helped  to  mark  a 
man  who  was  no  carpet  soldier ;  and  he  looked  embarrassed  enough  in 
the  palace  saloons,  where  he  appeared  to  know  not  a  soul,  and  where 
flitted  before  him,  alert  as  dragon-flies,  all  the  dandy  officers  of  the  crack 
corps — the  Cent-Gardes  in  their  azure  tunics  and  gold  aiglets,  the  Lancers 
of  the  Guard  in  Austrian  white,  the  Guides  in  emerald  and  gold,  the 
Artillery  of  the  Guard,  the  colour  of  whose  uniforms  was  invisible  for  the 
mass  of  braiding  that  adorned  them,  and  the  whole  host  of  State  digni- 
taries, from  diplomatists  and  senators  in  blue  and  gilding  to  the  prefects 
and  deputies  in  black  and  silver.  Pushed  into  a  comer  by  this  glittering 
throng,  fearful  of  treading  on  the  skirts  of  the  ladies  who  streamed  by 
him  in  a  sea  of  silk  and  diamonds  that  made  his  head  whirl,  the  Captain 
would  evidently  have  felt  much  more  at  home  in  his  saddle,  hunting  rebel 
Arabs,  than  in  this  place,  to  which  the  War  Minister  had  procured  him 
an  invitation  as  a  conspicuous,  though  well- deserved,  honour.* 

*  The  Spahis  are  the  native  cavahyof  Algeria,  as  the  TVrcM  are  the  native  infantiy: 
both  are  mainly  officered  hj  Frenchmen  ;  natives  being  restricted  from  rising  abo>-e 
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Yet  leaning  in  a  corner  of  the  noble  Salle  des  Mar^chanx,  where  he 
had  been  hemmed  in,  the  Captain  cast  his  serioos  bine  eyes  abont  him  as 
if  be  were  in  search  of  somebody.  Twelve  years  before  this  ball,  and  when 
he  was  bnt  a  qniek-hearted  boy  of  eighteen,  he  had  flEillen  in  Iotc  with  a 
girl  as  beantifol  as  sunlight  and  a  year  less  than  his  own  age.  He  was 
thought  too  young  to  marry  then ;  besides  which,  though  a  gentleman,  he 
had  no  money  to  expect ;  so  the  girFs  parents  and  his  own  had  cut  the 
eonrtahip  short,  and  told  him  to  dismiss  all  ideas  of  it  and  for  ever. 
He  protested  at  first,  but  finding  resistance  vain,  had  enlisted  to  try  and 
banish  a  passion  which  could  lead  to  nothing.  Soon  after,  he  heard  that 
Mdlle.  Yiolette  Despres,  the  young  lady  in  question,  had  been  married  to 
a  sab-prefect,  who  subsequently  became  a  full  prefect— one  M.  de  Cri, 
twenty  years  older  than  herself,  an  active  placeman  and  a  loyal.  Coeur- 
preuz  had  never  seen  her  since,  for  most  of  his  time  had  been  spent  in 
warfiure ;  and  when  he  came  to  France  on  furlough,  it  was  only  for  a  few 
oecasional  weeks,  which  he  dutifully  devoted  to  his  family.  But  now, 
having  no  one  to  speak  to  him,  he  glanced  at  every  face  that  passed,  half- 
dreading,  yet  moved  by  a  curious  anxiety,  to  see  the  woman  whom  he  had 
never  forgotten  nor  could  forget;  the  loves  of  some  soldiers  being 
strangely  deep  and  constant.  It  had  reached  him  that  day  that  M.  de 
Cri  was  in  Paris,  angling  for  promotion  after  his  wont,  and  he  thought 
it  probable  that  his  wife  might  be  at  this  court  ball.  Had  a  surgeon  laid 
his  stethoscope  on  Captain  Coeurpreux*s  heart,  he  would  have  heard  it 
beat  like  a  boy*s.  So  much  for  the  man  who  had  stared  death  a  hundred 
times  out  of  countenance,  and  was  called  the  lion  of  his  regiment ! 

the  rank  of  Heatenaot  The  dolman  is  the  summer-jacket  as  disdngnished  from  the 
fe^ute,  which  is  worn  in  winter,  and  has  Astrakan  for  round  the  collar  and  cnffs.  Some 
of  the  Spahi  regiments  nsed  to  wear  scarlet  jackets  and  light  bine  trowsers  and  caps, 
bnt  tills  has  been  recently  altered,  and  the  whole  of  the  French  light  cavaliy  now 
wear  the  light  bloe  jacket  and  scarlet  trowsers.  The  yellow-ribboned  nUdaiile  mtVt- 
tairt  was  institnted  by  Napoleon  III.  as  a  minor  decoration  to  the  Legion  of  Honour. 
It  is  conferred  on  priyates  and  non-commissioned  officers  as  a  first  step  towards  the 
other  order,  and  carries  with  it  a  pension  of  5/.  a  year,  just  as  the  lowest  grade  in  the 
Legion  of  Honour  carries  (in  the  army,  not  for  cirilians)  10/.  The  mSdaiUe  militaire 
is  sometimes  conferred  on  field-marshals  and  generals  when  they  have  attained  to  the 
highest  rank,  that  of  Grand'  Croix,  in  the  Legion  of  Honoor;  bnt  in  this  case  it  is 
a  manner  of  proclaiming  that  their  cnp  of  military  distinction  is  full  to  the  brim,  and 
that  the  State  can  do  nothing  more  for  them.  General  de  Cissey,  War  Minister 
imder  M.  Thiers,  was  presented  with  the  military  medal  by  Marshal  M'Mahon,  when 
the  latter  became  President.  The  medals  with  tricolonred  ribbons  are  called  nidaiUts 
de  tawsetage,  and  are  bestowed  for  acts  of  bravery  in  saving  life.  The  first  two  are  of 
silTer;  if  a  third  be  won,  it  is  of  gold.  There  are  five  grades  in  the  Legion  of  Honour, 
^hen  in  mufti,  the  chevaliers  (companions  as  we  should  call  them)  wear  a  slip  or 
■nail  bow  of  red  ribbon  in  their  button-holes ;  and  the  members  of  the  four  superior 
degrees  »- officers,  commanders,  grand  officers,  and  grand-crosses  —  rosettes.  In 
•vening  dress  or  uniform  the  commanders  wear  collar-ribbons ;  the  grand  officers  and 
Srand-croeses  broad  ribbons  under  the  waistcoat  and  just  peeping  over  the  edge  of  it, 
not  aerobe  the  waistcoat,  as  knights  in  England.  The  grand-crosses  also  wear  a  star 
on  the  bieast  and  a  jewd-croes  pendant 
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The  rooms  coniinaed  to  fill.     Officers  and  dignitaries  ponred  in  faster 
and  faster;  the  press  of  ladies  became  a  crash;  and  presentty,  tiie 
Empress,  seated  under  a  canopy  at  the  farther  end  of  the  room,  obeerved 
this  officer  standing  by  himself,  so  grave  and  unnoticed.    No  soYweign 
ever  better  discharged  her  duties  of  hostess  than  this  august  lady,  as 
gentle  as  she  was  amiable,  as  queenly  as  she  was  fair ;  so  she  turned  to 
the  Emperor,  and  inquired  who  was  yonder  Bpahi,  so  medalled  and  deco- 
rated.   Napoleon,  perhaps  dreaming  of  the  recent  plebiscite,  about  which 
he  had  just  been  conversing  with  M.  Emile  OUivier,  sedate  in  his  sheen 
spectacles  and  black  whiskers,  referred  the  question  to  the  Duke  de 
Bassano,  the  Grand  Chamberlain,  who,  of  course,  knowing  nothing  of  ttie 
matter,  asked  Marshal  Lebceuf,  then  standing  by  his  side.    The  War 
Minister  came  forward,  and  in  that  well-modulated  voice  which  made  him 
the  first  of  courtier  soldiers,  summed  up  the  Captain's  history  in  twenty 
words.    Wounded  in  Italy,  wounded  in  Mexico,  Coeurpreux  had  conquered 
every  step  in  his  rise  at  the  sword's  point.    His  last  achievement  was 
the  capture  of  two  Arab  chiefs  and  three  villages  with  a  troop  of  fifty 
horse — ^that  is  at  odds  of  something  like  ten  to  one.    The  Governor 
General  of  Algeria  had  sent  him  to  Paris,  that  he  might  himself  bear  the 
tidings  of  the  action  in  which  he  was  the  hero,  **  and  with  your  Majesty's 
leave,"  added  the  Marshal,  **  I  intended  submitting  Captain  Cceurpreux's 
name  for  promotion  to  the  rank  of  chef  d'escadron,  and  for  advancement 
in  the  Legion  of  Honour."     The  Emperor  thanked  him,  and  the  Marshal 
retreated. 

Thereon  the  observant  Duke  de  Bassano  whispered  to  Yiscoont 
Laferriere ;  and  this  courtly  Vice-Chamberlain,  having  a  key  embroidered  on 
his  coat,  glided  through  the  crowds  with  the  expertness  of  a  well-bred  eel, 
knd,  smiling  as  he  bowed,  asked  Captain  Coeurpreux  whether  he  should 
find  him  a  partner.  The  Captain  would  much  rather  not  have  danced, 
for  he  had  grown  rusty  in  this  science,  and  the  offer  made  him  redden. 
But  he  regarded  a  vice-chamberlain  somewhat  as  a  superior  officer,  and 
further  reflected  that  if  people  were  invited  to  balls,  it  was  presumably 
to  the  end  that  they  might  disport  themselves.  Accordingly  he  drew  up 
his  collar,  cleared  his  throat,  and  followed  M.  de  Laferriere  with  an  erect 
stride,  as  if  he  were  being  told  off  for  outpost  duty.  The  Viscount  did 
not  take  him  fieur.  He  hesitated  a  single  moment  which  side  he 
should  turn,  then  made  straight  for  a  lady  dressed  in  lilac  silk  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  circle  of  admirers  two  deep.  She  seemed  used  to  be 
worshipped,  and  flirting  her  fian,  warded  off  with  short  laughs,  glances,  and 
tosses  of  her  pretty  head,  the  ready  compliments  of  her  bevy,  composed  of 
attaches,  subalterns  of  the  Guard,  and  budding  Councillors  of  State.  But  at 
sight  of  the  bronzed  soldier  this  young  troop  fell  back,  and  M.  de  Laferriere, 
always  smiling,  said : — 

**  Madame,  allow  me  to  introduce  to  you  an  officer  who  respectfully 
begs  the  honour  of  your  acquaintance:  Mdme.  de  Cri,  Captain 
Coeurpreux." 
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It  was  smgnlar  that  the  chamberlain  should  have  led  him  direct  like 
that  to  the  woman  whom  his  own  keen  eyes  had  been  unable  to  discern — 
the  woman  whose  image  had  shone  upon  bim  from  many  a  beacon-firci 
lit  up  many  a  cloudy  night,  nerved  him  to  more  brave  deeds  than  might 
ereir  have  been  reckoned  to  his  glory  had  he  not  been  animated  during 
every  day  and  hour  of  twelve  long  years  with  the  thoughts  of  his  first  and 
only  love.  But  perhaps  the  image  he  had  enshrined  in  his  heart  was  that 
of  the  young  girl  as  he  had  first  known  her,  with  her  virginal  face  and 
simple  attire,  and  it  was  this  that  had  prevented  him  from  recognising  her 
as  she  was  then — not  less  fair,  but  of  completer  beauty.  At  all  events,  the 
recognition  was  prompt  enough  now ;  and  there  was  not  a  lineament  in 
those  features,  so  often  seen  in  dreams,  awake  or  sleeping,  but  seemed  to  him 
embellished  by  time.  He  faltered  out  a  request  for  tiie  next  waltz,  in  a 
thick  voice  that  struggled  vainly  to  be  distinct,  and  he  found  himself  trem- 
bling as  he  had  never  done  in  danger  or  trouble  since  the  day  they  had  last 
parted. 

Madame  ^de  Cri  blushed,  though  very  slightly,  and  remarked  that  it 
was  a  long  time  since  they  had  met.  But  this  was  all,  for  Strauss*s 
band  suddenly  struck  up  Metra's  Valse  des  RoseSf  that  dehcious  melody 
which  may  be  said  to  have  lulled  the  second  Empire  to  its  death ;  and 
Mdme.  de  Cri,  forgetting  or  unheeding  a  promise  made  to  another  partner, 
stood  up  with  CkBurpreux.  He  encircled  her  waist  with  his  arm,  she 
rested  one  of  her  small  hands  on  his  shoulder,  casting  a  wondering  look 
the  while  at  the  rows  of  medals  oh  his  breast,  and  they  whirled  together 
into  the  maze.  But  why  should  the  bravest  of  men  have  been  so  poor  a 
dancer  ?  There  is  not  much  waltzing  in  Algeria,  nor,  had  there  been,  was 
Coeurpreux  the  man  to  care  for  it.  He  had  held  his  own  once  in  ball- 
rooms along  with  the  best ;  but  this  was  when  Yiolette  Despres  used  to  be 
his  partner,  and  he  had  had  none  since.  His  arm  tightened  round  her 
lithe  form ;  he  felt  her  soft  breath  on  his  face,  and  his  honest  brain  spun 
round  like  a  wheel.  The  polished  habituates  of  the  Tuileries,  accustomed 
to  gyrate  gracefully  on  a  few  yards  of  space,  had  never  seen  a  man  spin 
about  in  this  DEUshion,  and  several  couples  skipped  out  of  his  way  with 
alacrity.  It  was  the  best  thing  they  could  do,  for  the  Captain  crashed 
through  the  rest  as  if  they  were  paper  hoops,  though  he  took  care  some 
how  that  his  own  shoulders  should  be  the  rams  and  that  his  partner  should 
turn  unharmed.  Characteristically  he  had  omitted  to  take  off  his  sword, 
and  ignored  the  drawing-room  art  of  balancing  himself  in  such  wise  that 
it  should  hang  perpendicular.  It  was  no  toy  either,  this  weapon,  but 
a  huge  cavalry  sabre,  which  knew  the  taste  of  blood,  and  clanked  noisily  as 
if  excited,  sweeping  round  at  right  angles  with  its  owner,  entangling  itself 
in  erepe  de  Chine  skirts,  and  ripping  therein  gaps  a  foot  wide.  Desolate  wails 
sprang  up  on  the  headlong  Spahi*s  path,  and  Mdme.  de  Cri  felt  that  he  had 
lost  all  control  over  his  pace.  *'  I — I  think  we  had  better  stop,''  she  mur- 
mured, growing  afraid.  But  Coeurpreux  could  not  have  halted  had  he  wished 
it.    He  had  scattered  most  of  the  other  dancers  as  effectually  as  a  run- 
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away  charger  might  a  flock  of  sheep ;  and  he  only  kept  his  balance  by  the 
force  of  motion  as  a  teetotum  does.  Unlnckily,  too,  there  was  one  waltzer 
who  had  not  noticed  him.  A  Carabinier  captain,  six  feet  high  and  a 
centaur  in  breadth  of  limb,  came  revolving  in  an  opposite  direction. 
**  Take  care  T*  cried  the  Carabinier 's  partner — a  countess,  irail  as  a£eather, 
who  perceived  the  danger ;  but  Cocurpreux  was  already  upon  them.  He 
bumbed  like  a  shell  full  upon  the  Carabinier,  and  the  two  couples  reeled 
asunder  from  the  shock.  The  Carabinier  righted  himself  instantly,  being 
adept ;  bat  Coeurpreux  had  only  just  time  to  disengage  himself  from  his 
partner,  so  as  not  to  involve  her  in  his  fall,  and  floundered  heavily  to  the 
ground,  making  an  unholy  clatter  with  his  scabbard,  and  imprinting  his 
two  spurs  into  the  slippery  flooring  clean  as  gimlets. 

Despite  the  Imperial  presence,  a  titter  broke  out  amid  the  mattered 
imprecations  of  those  who  had  had  their  toes  trodden  on,  and  the  Captain 
bade  fair  to  be  branded  to  all  time  as  the  lout  who  had  made  such  a  figure 
of  himself  at  the  Tuileries.  But  quick  as  kindness,  a  hand  was  extended 
to  the  fallen  man,  who  grasped  it  not  knowing  whose  it  was,  scrambled  to 
his  feet  by  its  means,  and  stood  crestfallen  and  giddy  before  the  Emperor. 
It  was  at  the  Emperor*s  feet  he  had  rolled ;  it  was  the  Emperor  who  raised 
him. 

«  Commandant,"  said  Napoleon,  in  the  tones  which  those  who  once 
heard  him  speak,  could  never  remember  without  emotion,  ''  this  is  the 
second  time  I  have  seen  you  fall — the  first  was  by  my  side  on  the  field  of 
Magenta."  Then  turning  to  Madame  de  Cri,  while  the  laughers  around 
lapsed  silent  and  converged  their  gaze  with  surprise  on  the  quiyering 
soldier :  **  Madame,  a  man  may  be  pardoned  for  missing  his  footing  in  a 
ball-room,  who  has  kept  it  so  often  and  so  well  in  posts  of  danger.  Bat 
Commandant  Coeurpreux  will  owe  you  a  revanche^  and  as  he  belongs  from 
this  day  to  my  regiment  of  Guides,  he  will  have  many  opportoniti^  of 
proving  to  yon  in  this  very  room  that  a  gallant  heart  can  always  retrieve 
ill-fortune." 

A  general  picked  up  and  restored  to  the  new  Commandant  *  a  medal 
of  his  that  he  had  dropped ;  and  Coeurpreux  bent  low  without  a  word  before 
his  Sovereign.  What  indeed  could  he  have  said  ?  To  save  a  man  from 
ridicule  and  exalt  him  to  be  the  admiration  of  a  thousand  people  who 
were  disposed  to  laugh  him  to  scorn,  is  not  a  service  to  be  repaid  by 
words;  and  Coeurpreux  felt  simply  too  much  moved  to  speak.  The 
crowds  parted  in  two  respectful  lanes  to  right  and  left  of  him,  as  he 
gave  his  arm  to  Madame  de  Cri  and  flattering  murmurs  buzzed  their 
music  in  his  ears,  making  of  his  progress  a  triumphal  march.  The  ladies 
forgave  him  for  their  torn  skirts,  and  eyed  him  with  complacency ;  the 

*  Commandant  is  the  colloquial  appellation  of  French  brigade-majors,  whose  title 
is  chefs  d*e8cadron,or  chefs  de  bataillon,  according  as  they  are  in  the  cavalry  or  in- 
fantry. Major  is  in  France  an  administrative  and  depot  title.  The  French  wu^ 
keeps  the  regimental  records  and  does  some  of  the  work  of  Eni;lish  qiiartcrmasterL 
lie  does  not  command  in  the  field. 
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men  bore  no  rancour  for  their  grazed  elbows  or  braised  feet ;  and  the 
Carabinier  captain,  who  had  been  inclined  to  resent  his  clmnsiness  with  a 
scowly  offered  him  a  smirking  apology,  now  that  Gooorpreox  was  promoted 
over  his  head  and  was  a  man  to  be  courted  among  men.  And  Madame 
de  Cri,  what  did  she  say  or  do  ?  As  her  partner  conducted  her  to  her 
place,  he  was  aware  of  an  arm  trembling  upon  his ;  and  when  she  was 
seated  and  he  ventured  a  few  words,  not  very  firm  or  coherent,  in  apology 
for  his  mishap,  it  did  not  escape  him  that  her  agitation  exceeded  his  own. 
It  is  perhaps  not  a  bad  world  where  the  trials  of  twelve  years  can  be 
efiaced  by  a  moment's  joy :  for  Coeurpreux  felt  he  would  have  suffered 
twelve  years  more  to  be  repaid  at  the  end  with  another  such  glance  as 
Yiolette  cast  upon  him  when  she  muttered:  *<I  had  not  heard  of  your 
dangers  and  triumphs ;  I  hope  you  will  come  and  tell  me  about  Uiem 
yourself." 

'^  Yes,  we  most  sincerely  hope  Commandant  Coeurpreux  will  do  us  the 
pleasure  to  call,"  intervened  a  personage  who  hurried  up,  looking  like  a 
yellow  grasshopper.  He  had  not  much  hair,  but  a  riband  round  his  neck, 
and  an  open  month  that  seemed  to  dribble  words  as  if  it  had  a  leak  in  it. 
"  We  shall  always  be  delighted  to  see  you.  Commandant.  We  are  staying 
at  the  Grand  Hotel  pending  my  transfer  to  a  livelier  prefecture,  I  trust, 
than  that  which  I  now  hold.  But  I  am  come  with  orders  from  her 
Majesty.  The  Empress  desires  that  you  shall  be  a  guest  at  her  suppor- 
table, in  order  that  she  may  pin  the  officer  cross  of  our  Order  to  your  coat 
with  her  own  hand." 

The  glow  had  faded  from  Yiolette*s  cheek  and  she  had  turned  sh'ghtly 
pale  at  the  arrival  of  this  intruder. 

«  Commandant,"  she  said  in  an  abashed  voice,  "  my  husband — M.  de 
Cri." 

II. 

M.  de  Cri  belonged  to  a  family  who  had  housed  and  fed  themselves 
oat  of  the  public  taxes  ever  since  the  great  Revolution,  and  perhaps  before 
it,  which  proves  once  again  that  revolutions  and  reforms  are  synonymous. 
Whatever  befel  kings,  the  family  of  de  Cri  remained  where  they  were,  and 
they  were  always  in  first-rate  places  ;  so  that  now  and  then,  when  a  French- 
man who  had  helped  to  overturn  a  throne  came  to  a  pubHc  office  and 
ibnnd  a  de  Cri  there  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  he  was  inclined  to  marvel 
whether  bis  revolution  had  been  of  much  use,  which  marvel  was  well 
grounded.  The  Cris  were  of  course  cousins  by  marriage  and  sworn 
brothers  in  all  else  to  the  great  house  of  Johns,  who  also  clung  to  their 
posts  through  all  wind  and  weather.  If  it  had  been  computed  what  sums 
in  gold  these  two  valuable  tribes  had  sucked  out  of  the  Treasury  since 
they  had  first  put  their  lips  to  the  national  udder,  one  would  have  reached 
a  total  which  could  have  amply  sufficed  to  gild  every  house-top,  window- 
nil,  and  rain-pipe  in  France,  to  say  nothing  of  all  the  mile-stones  firom 
Havre  to  Marseilles ;  and  if  it  had  been  reckoned  what  they  had  done  for 

15-^ 
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their  country  in  return  for  these  payments,  a  mass  of  written  paper  might 
have  been  aocnmolated  sufficient  to  light  the  kitchen-fires  of  Europe  for  a 
score  of  years  and  the  cigars  of  Christendom  to  all  eternity.  As  it  was, 
the  buttermen,  tobacconists,  and  grocers  of  France  wrapped  all  their  wares 
in  printed  forms  filled  up  by  members  of  the  Cri  and  Johns  connections, 
so  that  it  cannot  be  contended  these  families  were  either  useless  or  un- 
profitable in  their  generation.  They  fiured  plenteously,  and,  when  their 
indiridual  constitutions  would  admit  of  it,  were  sleek.  It  did  not  do  to 
offend  them,  for  they  were  naturally  convinced  that  all  things  in  France 
were  theirs,  and  they  could  make  tiieir  displeasure  felt  as  effectiyely  as  a 
swarm  of  drones  can.  As  there  was  not  a  coat  upon  a  Cri  or  Johns'  back 
but  had  been  paid  for  by  the  public,  they  missed  no  occasion  of  declaring 
how  greatly  the  public  were  beholden  to  them.  And  it  is  fair  to  add  that 
if  the  public  occasionally  evinced  a  different  opinion,  there  was  no  want  of 
moralists  who  asserted  that  we  live  in  a  thankless  age.* 

M.  Nepos  L^margeux  Desfonds  de  Cri,  Yiolette  Despres'  husband, 
had  been  allotted  his  share  in  the  budget  at  an  early  age.  His  father 
holding  a  post  of  emolument,  it  had  been  frankly  conceded  that  his  son 
was  entitled  to  do  the  same,  and,  further,  that  this  post  ought  to  be  a 
lucrative  one,  for,  as  we  all  know,  the  great  Revolution  abolished 
hereditary  privileges.  So  young  de  Cri  got  a  sub-prefectship,  just  as 
his  father  before  him  had  obtained  one  because  his  father  had  enjoyed 
such  a  sinecure  when  sub-prefectships  were  first  invented.  Toung  de 
Cri  was  not  pleased  with  his  first  appointment,  because  there  was  not 
enough  pay  to  it,  and,  as  a  general  rule,  M.  de  Cri  never  was  pleased, 
nor,  at  heart,  were  the  different  Ministers  who  promoted  him,  for  there 
was  not  one  of  them  but  felt  that,  if  half  the  Mint  should  be  poured  into 
M.  de  Cri*s  cash-bag,  such  a  reward  would  not  be  in  excess  of  that  faithful 
servant's  deserts.  Whenever  a  Home  Minister  came  to  grief,  one  of  the 
first  trains  following  the  catastrophe  brought  M.  de  Cri  into  Paris ;  and 
another  train  soon  after  bore  him  out  of  the  capital,  with  a  patent  of 
promotion  signed  and  sealed  in  his  coat-pocket.  He  visited  the  metro- 
polis as  ordinary  folk  do  a  kitchen-garden — to  pick  fruit  there ;  and,  in 
the  course  of  his  official  changes,  had  been  moved  about  the  land  like  a 
chessman,  displacing  in  his  onward  march  many  a  humble  pawn,  who, 
being  either  inoffensive,  or  hard-working,  or  content  with  his  lot,  was 
naturally  deprived  of  his  emoluments  on  the  first  convenient  opportunity. 
M.  de  Cri  was  honoured  with  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  all  out  of 
whom  he  had  ever  cozened  favour,  from  the  Emperor  in  person  down  to 
the  lowest  clerk  in  the  Home  Office,  presumably  some  relative  of  his  own. 
M.  Bouher  knew  him,  so  did  M.  de  Persigny ;  M.  de  Lavalette  accounted 
him  a  blameless  functionary,  and  M.  Chevandier  de  Yaldrome  was  full  of 
his  praises.     If  M.  Conti,  his  Majesty's  Secretary,  had  been  asked  to 

*  For  additional  particulars  as  to  the  Jobns  influence,  see  Lt  Ministre  malgri  h^ 
COBNHILL  MAGAznot,  April,  1872. 
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mention  an  indispensable  official,  he  would  have  named  M.  de  Cri ;  and 
if  M.  Emile  Ollivier  had  been  sounded  as  to  who  was  the  fitting  man  to 
be  antrasted  with  a  post  involving  a  substantial  receipt  of  public  monies, 
he  would  have  pronounced  M.  de  Cri  to  be  that  fitting  man  beyond  all 
doubt.  Nor  was  the  reason  of  this  far  to  seek,  for  M.  de  Cri  had  followed 
throughout  his  life  a  rule  which  cannot  be  too  universally  commended : 
— ^he  had  never  left  to  another  the  task  of  blowing  his  own  trumpet.  His 
own  trumpet  was  an  instrument  he  carried  about  with  him,  always  ready 
for  use,  and  he  never  allowed  it  to  grow  rusty.  If  men  would  but  bugle 
their  merits  as  M.  de  Cri  did,  pitching  his  notes  now  loud,  now  with  soft 
melodiousness,  according  to  the  mood  of  his  listener,  this  earth  would 
offer  a  concert  of  sweet  sounds,  to  make  the  very  angels  hang  their 
heads. 

Now  a  fortnight  or  so  after  the  ball  at  the  Tuileries,  M.  de  Cri 
returned  to  his  lodgings  at  the  Grand  Hotel,  elate  at  having  obtained  his 
promotion  firom  a  second  to  a  first  class  prefectship,  but  pensive  in 
another  respect  —  which  other  respect  was  Commandant  Coeurpreux. 
The  fiict  is,  when  a  man  like  Coeurpreux,  having  neither  kith  nor  kin  in 
a  Government  office,  or  indeed  anything  at  all  to  recommend  him,  save 
his  own  bravery,  is  suddenly  raised  to  a  brilliant  post  by  an  act  of 
sovereign  prerogative,  he  upsets  a  whole  series  of  thoughtful  plans, 
devised  for  the  good  of  the  world  by  the  real  masters  of  the  State,  who  are 
the  Government  underlings,  and  he  jostles  out  of  the  way  Jobuses,  Cris, 
and  their  haugers-on  without  number.  It  is  true  that  by  popular  fiction 
an  Emperor  is  supposed  to  rule  and  dispense  honours ;  but  this  is  purely 
a  fiction,  for  it  is  the  Cris  and  Jobuses  who  rule ;  it  is  they  who  dispense 
honours,  and  they  render  unto  each  man  according  to  his  deserts,  after 
laws  of  their  own  as  immutable  as  those  that  went  to  work  on  Daniel. 
Thus,  for  a  man  like  Coeurpreux,  there  is  no  stint  of  dignities,  but  they 
must  be  of  the  proper  sort  that  fit  him.  Let  him  be  advanced,  by  all 
means,  and  sent  into  marching  regiments  to  fight  Arabs,  and,  if  heaven 
so  wills  it,  be  knocked  on  the  head.  But  the  leading  commands  in  crack 
regiments  like  the  Guides,  and,  indeed,  all  snug  military,  as  all  civil 
hearths  generally,  where  there  is  no  work  to  be  done  and  plenty  of  plums 
to  be  gathered,  these  are  the  rightful  appanages  of  the  Cris  and  Jobuses, 
and  ought  on  no  account  to  be  interfered  with.  Captain  de  Cri-Hurlant 
had  been  confidently  awaiting  the  commandantship  which  Coeurpreux  had 
got,  a  Lieutenant  Johns  had  been  expecting  Cri-Hurlant's  vacancy,  and 
a  Sub-Lieutenant  Jobus-Cri  had  made  perfectly  sure  of  stepping  into  the 
shoes  which  Lieutenant  Johns  abandoned.  These  were  combinations  which 
ought  not  to  have  been  roughly  set  aside,  the  less  so,  as  this  new  com- 
mandant was  not  one  of  your  decent  speakers,  who  keep  a  civil  tongue 
between  their  teeth,  and  have  the  grace  to  attribute  to  the  Jobuses  and 
Grifl  whatever  good-luck  may  befall  them  with  or  without  the  assistance 
of  these  worthies.  He  was  a  grumbler,  after  the  manner  of  the  Algerian 
officers,  whose  allowance  is  that  which  the  monkey  got.    He  thought 
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there  were  abuses  at  the  War  Office,  and  used  to  say  so  in  Afriea ;  he 
would  probably  discover  there  were  abuses  in  the  Guides,  and  bawl  the 
fact  in  the  Emperor's  hearing.  This  was  altogether  undesirable — ^in  &ct, 
quite  obnoxious  to  contemplate,  and  when  M.  Nepos  L^maigeuz  Desfonds 
de  Cri  went  to  get  his  letter  of  appointment  at  the  Home  Office,  he  was 
told  by  his  relatives  there  how  greatly  agitated  and  ruffied  were  the  feelinga 
of  the  War-Office  Jobuses  and  Oris.  They  had  deferred  making  out 
Coeurpreux's  commission,  in  the  hope  that  his  Majesty  might  reconsider 
his  promise,  and  post  the  Commandant  to  active  service  again ;  and  to 
this  end  they  had  spared  no  pains  to  impress  upon  his  Miyesty  that 
Coeurpreux  was  a  disaffected  sort  of  subject,  a  reformer,  a  man  who  dis- 
approved of  guard  regiments,  and  who  had  even  at  sundry  times  expressed 
himself  in  no  becoming  terms  of  the  Imperial  dynasty.  Unfortunatdyy 
Napoleon  had  a  weakness  for  keeping  the  promises  he  made ;  and  as  the 
Jobuses  and  Oris  were  aware  (they  are  somehow  aware  of  eveiything) 
that  Mdme.  de  Cri,  nee  Desprcs,  had  been  formerly  acquainted  with 
Coeurpreux,  they  besought  Prefect  de  Cri  that  Madame  might  use  her 
influence  on  the  Commandant,  so  that  he  might  voluntarily  for^^  his 
squadron  in  the  Guides,  and  petition  of  his  own  accord  to  be  sent  waning 
again.  In  this  case  there  would  be  a  commandantship  in  Cochin-China  that 
would  suit  him  admirably.  The  Cochin- Chinese  were  not  yet  subdued, 
and  if  Coeurpreux  survived  marsh  fevers,  dysentery,  and  poisoned  arrows, 
he  might  get  his  colonelcy  almost  as  soon  as  by  staying  in  Europe. 

£o  when  M.  de  Cri  entered  his  drawing-room,  which  was  a  smart  one 
on  the  first  floor,  looking  out  on  to  the  Place  de  T  Opera,  he  said  to  his 
wife,  who  had  been  dividing  her  forenoon  equally  between  a  novel  of  M. 
Ars^ne  Houssaye  and  a  fashion-book  £:om  Worth's : — 

**  My  dear,  has  that  Commandant  Coeurpreux  called  since  the  other 
night?*' 

"  Yes,  twice ;  "  and  Violette  bent  over  one  of  Mr.  Worth's  notions  of 
a  plain  morning  dress — fifby  guineas  without  the  trimming. 

**  Were  you  alone  with  him  ?  " 

Violette  cast  a  terrified  look  at  her  husband,  and  slightly  blanched-— 
**  No ;  there  were  several  visitors  both  times." 

M.  de  Cri  seemed  disappointed,  and  took  up  his  position  next  the 
mantel-shelf,  with  his  coat-tails  lifted  under  his  arms,  and  his  hands  in  his 
trowsers'-pockets — a  graceful  and  well-known  attitude. 

"  My  dear,  I  have  the  utmost  confidence  in  your  diplomatic  powers, 
and  I  want  you  to  try  them  on  this  kind  of  petted  savage,  who  I  believe  was 
attached  to  you  in  bygone  times.  In  a  moment  of  heedless  generosity,  the 
Emperor  conferred  on  him  a  post  far  too  good  for  such  a  man  as  he.  It 
leads  to  equerryships  and  all  sorts  of  things.  We  must  get  him  to  drop 
it."  And  M.  de  Cri  explained  to  his  wife  the  little  machination  on  which 
all  the  Jobuses  and  Oris  had  set  their  patriotic  wits  and  their  hopes. 

Violette  listened  in  silence  at  first,  whilst  she  was  recovering  from  the 
start  which  her  husband's  question  had  caused  her ;  but  when  she  per- 
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oeived  the  drift  of  M.  de  Cri*s  request,  an  iudlgDant  flash  mounted  to  her 
&ce.  8he  was  a  frivolous  lady,  as  a*  woman  cannot  well  help  being  who 
is  mated  to  a  gentleman  like  M.  de  Cri.  Her  married  life  had  been  made 
up  of  dressing  and  amusement,  chastened  by  a  little  fashionable  devotion 
in  Passion  Week,  and  what  hours  she  could  spare  between  the  calls  of 
Bodety  and  those  of  her  toilet-table  she  mostly  passed  in  blushing  over 
the  novels  of  M.  Houssaye,  or  in  shedding  a  few  refreshing  tears  over 
those  of  M.  Octave  Feuillet.  But  at  sight  of  Jean  Coeurpreux's  honest 
features,  she  had  felt  all  that  was  good  in  her  young  life  revive,  as  flowers 
shrunk  by  rain  may  do  at  the  flrst  return  of  sun-warmth.  He  had 
breathed  to  her  not  a  word  that  her  husband  might  not  have  heard ;  but 
idio  is  the  woman  that  needs  to  be  told  of  what  is  in  a  man*s  heart  ? 
Since  she  had  seen  Coeurpreux  come  back  to  her  after  twelve  years* 
absence,  with  the  unalterable  look  he  had  worn  in  bidding  her  good-by, 
she  had  thought  of  him  alone,  more  perhaps  than  was  quite  safe. 

«  Do  you  mean  to  say,*'  she  exclaimed  slowly,  but  with  a  hot  flush, 
''  that  you  wish  M.  Coeurpreux  to  renounce  his  post,  in  order  that  the  Em- 
peror may  suspect  him  of  ingratitude,  and  let  him  be  sent  out  of  France 
again?" 

''Yes;  that  is  exactly  it,*'  answered  M.  de  Cri  briskly,  and  quite 
unobservant  of  the  flush.  '*  If  this  Spahi  seems  to  make  light  of  his 
appointment  to  the  Guides,  the  Emperor  will  think  the  man  has  some 
crotchet  about  household  brigades,  and  ofler  no  impediment  to  his  being 
posted  elsewhere.    Then  Cri-Hurlant  will  get  the  squadron." 

"I  never  heard  such  an  odious  thing  in  my  life,"  ejaculated  Yiolette, 
almoet  ezying  from  humiliation.  "  Why,  M.  Coeurpreux  is  the  soul  of 
courage  and  loyalty,  and  you  wish  to  damage  him  in  favour  of  a  man  who 
has  never  done  anything  but  lead  quadrilles  at  court  balls — a  puppy 
whom  I  can  never  look  at  with  common  patience." 

M.  de  Cri  opened  his  mouth,  and  stared  with  a  panic  of  astonishment. 
'*  You  appear  to  forget  Cri-Hurlant  is  my  cousin  !  " 
«  And  what  of  that  ?  "  retorted  Yiolette,  flashing  scorn  from  her  eyes ; 
"  he  is  not  worthy  to  be  the  groom  of  the  man  to  whom  you  grudge  this 
poor  little  piece  of  Imperial  bounty,  because  he  appears  to  be  friendless  t 
Oh,  it  18  cruel  and  shameful,  and  I  should  esteem  myself  the  lowest  of 
women  if  I  were  to  do  what  you  have  asked  me." 

M.  de  Cri's  physiognomy  changed  to  an  ashen  colour  that  was  by  no 
means  picturesque.  He  let  fall  his  coat-tails,  drew  his  hands  from  his 
pockets,  and  rubbed  his  fingers  together  quietly. 

''  I  beg  to  observe  that  I  was  this  morning  appointed  Prefect  of  the 
Haute-Seine,  and  there  is  no  reason  whatever  why,  if  I  play  my  cards 
well,  I  should  not  soon  be  in  the  Senate,  and  perhaps  the  Cabinet.  My 
relations  have  always  been  kind  to  me,  and  I  am  bound  to  stand  by  themy 
especially  as  in  this  instance  Cri-Hurlant  is  only  waiting  for  his  squadron 
ui  the  Guides  to  make  a  rich  marriage.  Besides  "  (and  here  M.  de  Cri 
drew  himself  up  with  a  pompousness  that  was  pretty  droll)  <<  I  believe  this 
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man  Coearpreox  would  be  dangerous  to  the  Emperor's  serrice.  He  is  an 
iimoyator,  perhaps  a  republican  in  disguise.  He  carps  at  the  Qoyem- 
ment — such  persons  have  been  known  to  desert  to  the  rabble  in  timed  (d 
rebellion." 

''  Ah !  this  is  too  much  t  *'  cried  Yiolette,  trembling  from  head  to  foot, 
and  with  one  of  those  stinging  laughs  with  which  women  can  goad  a  hus- 
band to  fury.  **  Why,  I  have  been  informed  you  were  a  republican  your- 
self when  you  wished  to  retain  a  post  under  the  republic,  and  a  royalist 
when  you  were  first  made  a  sub-prefect  by  Louis-Philippe." 

M.  de  Cri  broke  out  with  something  very  like  an  oath^  and  turned  a 
flaming  yisage  upon  his  wife. 

'<  I  am  not  here  to  be  taunted  by  you  as  to  any  passage  in  my  life,  nor 
to  hear  your  judginent  on  it.  You  will  do  as  I  tell  you,  or  else/*  added  he 
with  sig^oant  emphasis,  ''  I  shall  conclude  you  haye  reasons  for  shield- 
ing this  soldier  which  no  honest  woman  would  care  to  ayow." 

What  answer  M.  de  Cri  might  haye  reoeiyed  to  this  immanly  thrust, 
there  is  no  saying,  but  perhaps  it  was  well  for  him  that  at  this  juncture 
a  waiter  knocked  at  the  door  and  came  in  announcing,  **  Commandant 
Cceurpreux." 

The  prefect's  countenance  underwent  a  rapid  transformation,  and  he 
rushed  forward  to  receiye  his  yisitor  with  his  usual  gush  of  ajQEability  and 
garrulousness.  **  How  do  you  do,  my  dear  Commandant  ?  delisted  to  see 
you  t  What  a  difference  you  must  find  between  our  climate  and  the  de- 
licious summers  of  AMca  I  I  declare  it  looks  as  if  it  were  going  to  rain 
again.  But  I  am  afraid  I  must  leaye  you,  haying  an  appointment  at  the 
Home  Office.  Mdme.  de  Masseline  is  going  to  call  for  Mdme.  de  Cri 
by-and-by,  to  take  her  to  the  Picture  Exhibition,  and  I  daresay  you  will 
fill  my  place,  and  act  as  their  cayalier.  The  ladies  could  not  be  in  better 
hands."  He  wrung  Coenrpreux's  fingers  with  most  afiectionate  cordiality, 
sketched  a  smile  to  his  wife,  and  was  gone.  Coeurpreux  and  Yiolette  were 
alone. 

The  Commandant  was  changed  in  appearance  since  the  ball.  He 
shone  in  ciyilian's  dress  and  had  shayed  off  his  beard,  wearing  now  only 
the  waxed  moustache  and  imperiale  of  the  Guard.  In  his  button-hole 
was  a  rosette  instead  of  a  plain  ribbon,  and,  though  it  would  haye  been 
impossible  not  to  recognize  him  for  a  soldier  by  his  drilled  gait  and  the  mili- 
tary cut  of  his  clothes,  he  was  got  up  with  that  careful  neatness  and  good 
taste  which  marks  a  French  gentleman  of  the  best  school. 

He  took  a  seat  beside  the  sofit  on  which  Yiolette  sat,  and  noticed 
that  she  was  nearly  oyercome  with  emotion.  A  burning  flush  oyerspread 
her  features,  and  her  manners  were  almost  hysterical. 

<<Tell  me.  Commandant,"  she  said,  beginning  the  conyersation 
feyerishly,  **  are  you  gazetted  yet  7  " 

"  No,  I  am  still  waiting." 

"  And  why,  since  the  Emperor  promised  you  your  appointment  before 
the  whole  court  ?  " 
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Coeurprenx  smfled  gentlj  and  gave  a  true  French  shrag. 

"  The  Emperor  reigns,  bat  does  not  nde.  There  are  formalities  to  be 
accomplished,  papers  to  be  signed,  and  I  believe  there  are  moments  when 
a  signature  costs  a  War  Office  clerk  as  much  as  if  it  were  wrong  from  him 
with  a  thimibscrew.  I  am  not  a  favoarite  with  those  gentlemen ;  and  if 
they  could  find  some  impediment  to  my  getting  on  in  the  world,  they 
would  sleep  a  happy  night  all  ronnd.'' 

Yiolette  put  her  lace  handkerchief  to  her  month  and  bit  it  distractedly 
in  a  torment  of  hesitation. 

**  Do  not  be  offended  at  what  I  am  going  to  ask  yon,*'  she  faltered, 
*•  Is  it  tme  that  you  are  a  republican  ?  " 

The  officer  recoiled  and  turned  red  as  if  he  had  been  accused  of  a 
dishonourable  action. 

«  Since  I  enlisted  to  drive  away  a  sorrow  which  I  then  thought 
curable,"  he  said,  in  a  grave  tone  of  pain,  ''  I  have  had  one  benefactor, 
whose  name  has  been  connected  with  every  rise  that  has  made  me  what  I 
am.  When  my  first  epaulette  was  given  me,  it  was  in  the  Emperor's 
name ;  when  I  received  the  cross  of  honour  for  services  far  too  slight  to 
deserve  such  a  dignity,  I  was  told  that  the  Emperor  had  with  his  own 
hand  written  my  nomination  on  the  margin  of  the  despatch  in  which  my 
unworthy  claims  were  submitted  to  him.  The  other  night,  when  my 
awkwardness  was  nearly  covering  me  with  well-merited  ridicule,  you  saw 
how  he  saved  me,  and  you  heard  what  he  said.  It  would  be  trivial  to  declare 
I  would  die  for  the  Emperor— that  is  no  more  than  my  duty ;  but  if  by 
going  barefooted  and  hungry  I  could  save  him  a  pang,  if  by  sacrificing 
all  I  have  now  and  all  my  prospects  to  come,  I  could  relieve  him  from  an 
annoyance,  however  slight,  I  would  do  it  and  deem  myself  happy  at  being 
able  to  acknowledge  a  debt  which  is  more  than  I  can  ever  pay." 

Yiolette  was  crying. 

*'  Then  you  have  enemies,"  she  sobbed — <'  false  and  heartless  ene- 
mies, who  are  maligning  you."  She  gave  way  during  a  few  minutes  to  a 
paroxysm  of  grief,  which  shook  her  whole  fi*ame,  and  which  she  was 
utterly  unable  to  repress.  Coeurpreuz  sat  by,  pale  and  silent,  whilst 
beads  of  perspiration  pearled  on  his  forehead,  and  his  eyes  fastened,  with 
an  expression  of  anxiety  impossible  to  render,  on  the  woman  who  was  all 
in  all  to  him,  and  whose  uncontrollable  anguish  was  occasioned  solely  by 
fears  for  his  sake.  He  rose  noiselessly,  sank  on  one  knee,  and  drew 
one  of  her  hands  within  his. 

"  Yiolette,  thank  you  for  these  tears,"  he  murmured,  with  deep  feel- 
ing. "  Do  you  not  think  I  bl^ss  my  enemies  with  all  my  might  for  this 
unexpected  happiness  they  have  given  me  ?  " 

Yiolette  disengaged  her  hand  from  his,  and  struggled  pitifully  with 
herself  for  a  moment. 

**  You  must  go,  Jean,"  she  wailed  in  alarm,  and  shutting  out  the 
sight  of  him  with  her  hands.  **  I  thought  you  would  forget  me — and  oh  I 
if  I  could  have  foreseen  this  day  I  but  it  is  too  late— misfortune  hangs 
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over  HB,  and  you  must  go  away.  Do  not  face  the  malice  of  these  men  ; 
they  would  find  means  to  break  yonr  heart,  for  I  know  of  what  things 
they  are  capable ;  and  besides,  if  you  remained  near  the  conrt,  we  might 
see  each  other,  and  this  cannot — this  most  not  be.  No,  yon  must  go 
away  hx — ^not  abroad,  where  you  would  be  in  battles  and  danger  again  ; 
but  there  must  be  regiments  in  France,  to  which  you  might  be  sent  without 
exciting  any  one's  jealousy.  But  you  must  leave  me,  for  you  see  I  am 
weak,  and  •  .  •"  Sobs  choked  her  utterance  again,  and  she  averted 
her  head  from  him,  burying  it  on  a  pillow  and  convulsed  in  her  agony. 

**  I  ask  yon  so  little,  Yioleite,  and  to  see  you  occasionally  would 
be  such  a  gladness,"  muttered  Cceurpreux,  in  a  broken  voice,  standing 
over  her. 

**  No,  no !"  and  here  she  rose  with  an  efibrt,  clasped  her  hands,  and 
with  streaming  eyes  implored  him :  *^  Save  me  from  myself,  Jean,  I  entreat 
you— on  your  honour." 

**  Good-by,  then,"  he  faltered  with  a  great  throb  at  his  heart,  and  he 
drew  her  to  him  rapidly,  kissed  her  and  fled. 

But  he  did  not  go  to  the  War  Office  to  renounce  his  commission  to  the 
2nd  Guides,  for  that  afternoon  it  was  too  late,  and  by  the  time  he  went 
next  day  some  kind  friends  had  saved  him  all  trouble  on  that  head. 
The  court  were  at  St.  Cloud,  and  in  the  evening  one  of  those  beings  whose 
privilege  it  is  to  come  quite  near  to  the  ear  of  royalty — and  what  a  noble 
use  they  make  of  that  privilege ! — remarked  that  his  Majesty  was  never 
tired  of  combating  his  detractors  with  good  gifts.  Napoleon  inquired 
what  detractors ;  and  the  Empress,  who  was  examining  witti  Princess  Met- 
temioh  an  album  of  which  the  Prince  Imperial  turned  the  leaves,  raised 
her  soft  eyes  anxiously,  wondering,  maybe,  when  the  tongues  of  detract- 
ors would  tire.  The  Being  then  explained  that  M.  de  Cksurpreux,  who 
would  soon  have  the  honour  of  commanding  three  troops  of  their  Ma- 
jesties* body-guards,  was  a  curious  sort  of  man,  most  brave,  and  all  that, 
but  wrong-headed,  a  grognard  of  the  politico-military  species — rather  peril- 
ous, and  with  acid  enough  in  him  to  turn  the  whole  2nd  Regiment  of  Guides 
sour.  For  instance,  whilst  quartered  at  Constantine  two  years  ago,  he  used 
to  take  in  the  Lanteme,  and  read  it  aloud  after  dinner  to  his  brother 
officers,  dilating  much  as  he  went  on  the  humour  of  M.  Bochefort ; 
whereat  Napoleon  frowned,  for  M.  Bochefort  was  just  then  cooling  his 
humour  in  prison,  and  was  no  very  welcome  topic  at  court  evenings. 
The  Being  proceeded  to  state  that  the  projected  appointment  of  M.  de 
Coeurpreux  had  excited  great  admiration  on  all  sides,  as  illustratmg  once 
again  the  inexhaustible  benevolence  of  his  Majesty,  but  that,  singularly 
enough,  the  Commandant  himself  was  the  only  man  who  seemed  nowise 
enchanted  by  it.  He  had  a  mean  opinion  of  Guard  regiments,  laughed  at 
them,  and  thought  the  Spahis  much  better.  He  had  said,  sneering,  that 
with  a  troop  of  mounted  negroes  he  would  put  the  entire  Cavalry  of  the 
Guard  to  flight,  and  dispose  of  the  Infantry  afterwards.  There  was  no 
question,  however,  that  he  was  brave  to  rashness,  that  is,  to  a  fault. 
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Now  a  soTGreign  may  well  like  to  reward  valoor,  and  yet  be  exeased 
for  not  desiring  to  have  aboat  him  a  man  who  would  torn  his  pet  regi- 
ment soar  :  so  the  Emperor  said  calmly — 

"  I  thought  to  do  Commandant  CoBorpreox  a  kindness  by  patting  him 
in  the  Goides ;  bat  if  he  prefer  some  other  corps,  let  him  have  his  way/' 
And  at  this  the  Empress,  who  had  lost  interest  in  the  albam,  heaved  a  little 
Bigh  of  relief,  as  though  to  say,  **  Only  fancy,  if  this  wrong-headed  Com- 
mandant had  come  and  arrested  us  all  at  early  morning,  like  the  officer  on 
guard  did  poor  Prince  Coaza  at  Bucharest !  "  or  as  a  lady  of  humble 
sphere  might  have  expressed  it,  "  What  an  escape  we  have  had  of  all 
being  murdered  in  our  beds !  " 

However,  the  Emperor,  who  perhaps  recalled  Coeurpreux's  manly  face, 
and  the  warm  things  that  had  been  written  of  him  by  Marshal  M'Mahon, 
expressed  the  wish  that  the  Commandant  should  be  well  provided  for,  and 
took  the  same  occasion  to  ask  who  would  get  this  post  in  the  Qnides 
which  M.  CoBurpreux  disdained  ?  The  Being  deferentially  submitted  that 
Captain  de  Cri-Hurlant  was  a  chivalrous  warrior,  and  deeply  devoted  to 
their  Imperial  Majesties,  and  he  indicated  by  a  glance  the  warrior  in  ques- 
tion, who  was  courageously  revolving  a  stereoscope  for  the  two  Mesdemoi- 
selles  d*Albe,  the  Empress's  graceful  nieces.  The  Emperor  said  nothing, 
bat  before  another  day  had  passed  there  was  balm  for  the  whole  tribe  of 
the  Jobuses  and  the  Cris :  Captain  de  Cri-Hurlant  had  the  squadron,  Lieu- 
tenant Johns  got  the  captaincy,  Sub-Lieutenant  Jobos-Cri  walked  into  the 
lientenantship,  and  a  Jobus-Hurlant^  just  out  of  St.  Cyr,  gained  possession 
of  the  eometcy — ^whereupon  the  world  set  to  going  round  again,  as  if  it 
had  not  been  temporarily,  and  most  infelicitously,  put  out  of  course. 

As  for  Codurpreux,  he  presented  himself  at  the  War  Office  in  uniform 
on  the  day  following  his  visit  to  Yiolette,  and  after  waiting  no  more  than 
an  hour  and  a  quarter  in  an  ante-room,  was  admitted  to  the  presence  of 
a  Johns  clerk,  permanent,  of  course,  and  irresponsible.  There  he  learned 
all  that  was  good  for  him  to  know,  namely,  that  he  was  not  to  have  the 
eommission  he  had  been  promised ;  but  the  Johns  clerk  added  blandly, 
that  he  would  get  something  else  some  day  or  other,  when  his  Excellency 
the  Minister  should  have  time  to  think  about  him.  This  high  and  mighty 
clerk,  who  may  have  stood  five  feet  three  allowing  his  boots  to  count,  was 
condescending  enough  to  patronise  such  poor  folk  as  this  Coeurpreux,  who 
hid  done  nothing  but  help  win  half-a-hundred  battles  or  so,  and  he  loftily 
waved  his  paw  to  him  in  token  that  he  might  depart. 

But  Coeurpreux,  who  had  come  to  forego  the  Lnperial  favour  tnotu 
propria,  felt  not  a  little  hurt  that  it  should  be  withdrawn  from  him  in  this 
nneeremonious  style,  and  so  exclaimed  drily  enough  : 

"  I  should  like  to  know  whether  the  Emperor  gave  you  orders  to 
break  his  word  for  him  in  that  fashion.  However,  I  don*t  lay  on  the 
Emperor's  shoulders  the  dhrty  tricks  that  are  done  in  his  name,  for  if  I  did, 
there  rxn^t  come  from  this  office  alone  mud  enough  to  choke  the  Seine  up." 

"  Sir!  "  gasped  the  little  Jobus-clerk,  rising  to  his  full  height  and 
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frowning  at  his  insolier  with  all  the  dignity  of  aflea  on  a  perch  browbeating 
a  lion  with  muzzle  on — <'  Sir  1 "  bat  he  coold  find  nothing  else  to  say,  for 
Coeorprenx  eyed  him  coolly,  and  as  duelling  is  not  extinct  in  France,  the 
small  Jobus  doubtless  reflected  that  if  he  were  tweaked  by  the  nose,  he 
mi^t  get  ran  through  next  daybreak  into  the  bargain.  Yet  it  was  veiy 
monstrous  to  this  clerk  that  a  miserable  officer  should  dare  to  bandy  w(»ds 
with  Imn  thus  shamelessly. 

*'  I  was  going  to  say,"  continued  Coeurpreux,  drawing  a  large  enyelope 
ftom  the  breast  of  his  jacket,  '*  that  I  intended  dechning  the  honour  whidi 
his  Migesty  wished  to  bestow,  and  here  is  a  letter  which  I  had  written  to  b^ 
the  Emperor  to  employ  me  on  active  service  again.  I  have  got  mypromoti<m, 
for  his  Mi^sty  called  me  (3ommandant,  and  not  all  the  clerks  in  Paris  can 
take  that  from  me,  or  shall.  But  I  only  ask  to  go  back  to  my  regim^oit, 
even  if  I  take  simple  brevet  rank  of  commandant,  and  I  daresay  you  gentle- 
men will  not  object  to  that  much.  Please  see  that  my  letter  reaches  the 
Emperor,  or  else  there'll  be  a  row.     Good-morning." 

The  Jobus-clerk  grumbled  something  and  thanked  heaven  he  was  wdl 
rid  of  such  a  brute.  Coeurpreux  went  and  lunched  at  the  general  rendez- 
vous of  officers,  the  Caf6  du  Holder  on  the  Boulevard  des  Italiens,  and  as, 
by  sitting  at  one  of  the  tables  outside,  he  could  descry  the  Ctrand  Hotel 
some  hundred  yards  to  the  left,  he  did  so  when  his  frugal  lunch  was  over, 
and  remained  smoking  all  the  afternoon,  watching  if  haply  Yiolette  might 
pass  by  in  her  baronche  and  a£Ebrd  him  one  passing  glimpse  of  her.  But 
she  did  not  pass,  either  that  day  or  the  next,  or  on  any  of  the  twenty  days 
more  during  which  the  War  Office  clerks  kept  Coeurpreux  rapping  his 
heels  on  the  asphalte  of  Paris.  Coeurpreux  chafed  and  growled  and 
vented  his  fury  in  much  imprudent  talk  among  brother  officers  at  the 
Holder,  vowing  that  the  administration  of  the  army  had  grown  rotten  up 
to  the  hilt,  as  France  would  find  if  she  ever  ran  tilt  against  a  less-Jobus- 
ridden  Power.  As  armies  are  never  quite  devoid  of  high-souled  officers 
anxious  to  curry  favour  with  the  Jobus-clerks,  these  sayings  were  faith- 
folly  reported  to  the  War  Office,  and  did  Coeurpreux  all  the  good  one  may 
imagine.  It  became  an  urgent  question  of  consigmng  him  to  Cochin- 
China  without  delay,  of  treating  him  to  the  governorship  of  that  delight- 
fiil  settlement  of  convicts  and  vomito  negro,  Cayenne,  **  where,'*  remarked 
the  clerks  humorously,  '<  he  would  find  himself  in  congenial  company." 
But  Yiolette,  who  watched  over  Coeurpreux  in  secret,  frustrated  these  de- 
signs, and  accosted  Marshal  Leboeuf,  at  a  party  one  night,  with  a  tale  so 
worded  as  to  touch  him.  Marshal  Leboeuf,  who  has  borne  and  will  bear  to  all 
time  the  burden  of  the  sins  which  his  underlings  committed — and  of  whidi 
they  of  course  promptly  washed  their  hands — ^was  no  fool,  but  a  gallant 
soldier,  as  can  witness  his  management  of  the  artillery  at  Solferino.  His 
foult  was  excessive  good  nature,  which  made  him  loth  to  tackle  the 
Jobuses  and  Oris,  as  peremptorily  as  his  predecessor  Marshal  Niel  had 
done  ;  he  had  let  them  get  the  upper  hand  of  him,  and  walked  in  dread 
of  them.    Wherefore,  hearing  the  wife  of  M.  de  Cri  denounce  the  doings 
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of  the  potent  league  of  which  her  husband  was  so  honoured  a  member,  he 
marvelled  slightlj,  bat  ended  by  smiling,  as  a  Frenchman  will  do  when  a 
pretty  woman  pleads  the  cause  of  a  soldier  at  once  brave  and  handsome. 
He  promised  to  see  into  the  matter,  and  next  day,  to  the  disgust  of  the 
Joboses,  who  had  not  been  so  much  as  consulted,  CcBurprenx  received 
his  commission  to  a  full  commandantship  in  that  doughty  regiment  the 
25th  Cuirassiers,  with  orders  to  join  as  soon  as  he  should  have  gone  to 
Algeria  to  fetch  his  traps  and  cany  despatches  to  Marshal  M'Mahon.  The 
Duke  of  Magenta  laughed  in  his  quiet  way  when  he  heard  from  Coenr- 
preux,  at  a  private  dinner,  what  things  this  worthy  fellow  had  endured  at 
the  hands  of  the  clerks.  He  for  his  own  part  knew  the  Jobuses  well. 
Had  they  not  poisoned  the  Emperor's  mind  against  him  by  reminding  his 
Mi^iesty  on  every  occasion  that  Marshal  M^Mahon  had  voted  against  the 
Qovemment  Bill  of  Public  Safety  in  the  Senate,  was  a  suspicious  subject, 
and  enjoyed  a  dangerous  ascendancy  over  the  army  ?  This  had  prevented 
the  victor  of  Magenta  from  ever  becoming  War  Minister,  and  his  vice- 
royalty  in  Algeria  was  virtually  an  exile.  *<  My  poor  Coaurpreux,"  said 
he  smiling,  **  you  do  not  understand  the  secret  of  getting  on  in  life. 
Here  is  Marshal  Leboeuf,  who  writes  to  me  privately  that  you  have  been 
wagging  that  honest  tongue  of  yours  too  freely,  and  he  tells  me  to  give 
yon  a  friendly  hint  that  it  won*t  do."  '*  But,  Marshal,  I  have  never 
breathed  a  word  against  the  Bmperor,"  protested  Ooeurpreux.  "  No," 
said  the  Duke,  *^  though  perhaps  it  would  have  been  safer  if  you  had, 
for  the  Emperor  forgives ;  but  the  clerks  are  more  powerful  than  the 
Emperor,  and  they  don't  forgive.  You  had  best  make  your  peace  with 
them,  believe  me,  Ooeurpreux,  for  they  are  stronger  than  all  of  us  put 
t(^6ther  ;  '*  and  the  Marshal,  who  liked  soldiers  of  Cceurpreux's  mould, 
gave  him  a  cigar  and  went  out  on  the  balcony  of  the  Government  House 
to  smoke  with  him  and  talk  about  Paris. 

Exactly  a  month  after  this  dialogue,  Commandant  Ooeurpreux,  who 
was  installed  in  his  new  garrison,  received  orders  along  with  the  rest  of 
the  25th  Cuirassiers  to  go  and  join  Marshal  M'Mahon*s  army  on  the 
Bhine,  for  war  had  been  declared  by  France  against  Germany. 


HI. 

On  the  4th  September,  1870,  towards  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  an 
officer  in  a  cuirassier  uniform  got  out  of  a  train  on  the  platform  of  the 
Northern  Station,  jumped  into  the  first  cab  he  could  find — it  happened  to 
be  an  open  one-^and  told  the  coachman,  in  a  fevered  voice,  to  drive  him  to 
the  Tnileries.  His  uniform  was  soiled  and  torn ;  there  was  mud  on  his 
boots  up  to  the  knees,  his  head  was  bound  up  in  bandages  clotted  with 
blood,  and  his  haggard  face  bore  a  week's  unshaved  beard.  A  mob 
pressing  outside  the  station  for  news,  recognised  him  for  an  officer,  no 
doubt  fr^m  Sedan,  and  gave  him  a  ringing  cheer,  but  he  bent  his  head 
and  made  no  response.    The  city  bore  nothing  of  the  mourning  aspect  he 
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had  expeeied.  The  cafes  were  fall  and  noisy.  Bands  of  workmai,  who 
oag^t  to  have  been  at  drill,  strolled  by  rows  of  twenty  arm-in-arm  along 
the  carriage-ways,  bawling  vinonsly,  '*  Vive  la  Bepublique!  Vive  Troehul 
A  bos  Badinguetf*  Policemen  were  invisible.  Women  and  peasants 
pushing  hand-carts  laden  with  fomitoie  before  them  streamed  in  from  the 
country  districts  round  Pans,  and  seemed  to  be  on  the  look-out  for 
lodgings.  Newspapers  found  a  brisk  sale,  boys  screamed  the  Maneiliaise, 
and  tradesmen,  with  scared  faces,  were  climbing  ladders  to  unhook 
Imperial  escutcheons,  and  paint  out  the  words  *'  Purreyor  to  Umr 
Majesties,**  in  which  but  a  day  ago  they  had  gloried. 

The  cab  drove  quickly,  but  at  the  bottom  of  the  Hue  de  Yalois  had  to 
stop,  for  the  Place  du  Pdais  Boyal  was  full  of  people.  The  cuirassier  got 
out,  paid  the  driver,  and  endeavoured  to  hurry  unobserved  through  the 
crowd,  which  was  rather  a  curious  than  an  excited  one.  He  did  some- 
how force  himself  a  passage  through  the  mobs  surging  towards  the  Hotel 
de  YiUe  on  the  one  hand,  towards  the  Tuileries  Gardens  on  the  other ; 
and  when  he  reached  the  sentry  mounting  guard  somewhat  nervously  at 
the  Carrousel  gate,  opened  his  cloak  to  show  the  despatch-bag  slung  OTer 
his  tunic,  and  was  allowed  to  pass  in  without  question.  The  immense 
yard,  adorned  with  a  triumphal  arch  reared  to  celebrate  past  viotoiies 
over  a  people  now  conquerors  in  their  turn,  was  almost  deserted ;  but  at 
broken  intervals  men,  for  the  most  part  in  civilian  dress,  shuffled  pamie- 
strioken  across  the  yard  and  entered  the  palace.  The  cuirassier  followed 
them,  climbed  the  staircase,  where  no  usher  or  footman  stood  to  ask 
intruders  their  business,  brushed  past  a  terrified  group  of  ladies,  who 
were  coming  down  the  stairs  with  travelling-bags  in  their  hands,  and  asked 
for  the  aide-de-camp  on  duty.  He  was  directed  to  go  down  a  paraage  to 
the  right,  did  so,  and  remitted  his  despatch-bag.  Then  with  the  receipt 
crushed  between  his  fingers,  wandered  about  unheeded  amid  startled 
figures  running  or  rushing  down  the  corridors,  till  he  found  himself  in  the 
room  where  some  three  months  before  he  had  received  a  kindness  firom 
an  Emperor,  then  in  the  full  pomp  and  grandeur  of  his  power. 

All  the  last  Mends  of  the  fsdlen  court  were  there,  but  not  so  much 
high  dignitaries — ^for  these  took  care  of  themselves — nor  Jobuses — ^they 
are  never  to  be  seen  in  such  moments — as  younger  men  and  modest  func- 
tionaries, whose  fealty  had  not  perhaps  been  always  appreciated  in  brighter 
days,  but  came  out  true  and  pure  now  in  this  hour  of  adversity.  The 
appearance  of  the  officer  and  his  travel-stained  clothes  caused  a  sensation, 
and  a  move  was  made  towards  him.  A  few  recognised  him  despite  his 
bandage,  which,  now  his  kepi  was  ofif,  gave  him  the  look  of  being  turbaned, 
and  they  said,  '<  It*s  Colonel  Coeurpreux,  who  rode  next  M'Mahon  in  the 
charge  of  the  cuirassiers  at  Eeischo&n,  and  was  promoted  on  the  field." 
They  gathered  round  him  eagerly,  and  inquired  of  him  if  he  had  news : 

**  You  were  at  Sedan,  Colonel ;  is  all  really  lost  ?  "  and  it  was  a 
gloomy  thing  to  hear  these  men  ask  this  about  a  country  and  a  sovereign 
they  loved. 
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**  Yes,  airs  lost,*'  groaned  Coearprenz,  '<  but  the  honour  of  the 
Emperor,  who  has  been  betrayed,  and  that  of  oar  War  Office,  who  had  no 
honour  to  lose." 

«<  How  did  the  Emperor  bear  it  ?  " 

**  Bunply,  like  a  man.  He  was  never  greater  than  when  he  drove 
through  the  town  with  an  expression  on  his  face  that  might  have  touched 
the  very  stones,  and  gave  up  his  sword  to  save  his  army.  People  will  say 
here  that  he  should  have  died,  but  anybody  has  the  courage  to  die.  The 
courage  is  to  live,  and  to  endure  all  this  " — ^and  he  pointed  with  his  hand 
ta  the  Tuileries  Gardens,  at  the  end  of  which  a  mob  was  to  be  seen 
approaching  with  gesticulations  and  waving  of  flags. 

Count  Palikao,  the  Prime  Minister,  passed  rapidly  through  the  room, 
and  disappeared  into  a  chamber  where  the  Empress  was  known  to  be ;  and 
all  gathered  round  the  windows.  The  mob  were  drawing  nearer,  and  the 
quays  could  be  seen  covered  with  people  who  had  been  to  the  Corps 
Legislatif,  where  M.  Gambetta  had  been  haranguing  the  multitude,  and 
exhorting  it  to  clamour  for  the  Emperor*s  deposition.  Chevalier  Nigra, 
the  Italian  Ambassador,  entered  with  a  breezy  aspect  as  if  nothing  par- 
ticular were  happening,  and  a  chaplain  asked  him  if  there  were  any  hope. 
**  Hope  of  what  7  "  answered  M.  Nigra,  cheerfully,  and  went  the  way  of 
M.  de  Palikao,  but  with  a  careless,  swinging  stride,  for  all  this  was  no 
groat  concern  of  his.  Coeurpreux  leaned  in  a  window-recess  moaning, 
but  as  he  perceived  that  the  mob  swelled  and  advanced  each  second  like 
a  rising  tide,  he  drew  a  revolver,  and  castbg  a  keen  look  about  him,  said : 
'<  Gentiemen,  I  hope  we  are  all  prepared  to  defend  the  Empress 
against  yonder  curs  ?  " 

A  silence  replied  to  this  question,  and  one  young  man  alone  stepped 
out  with  a  revolver.  The  rest  had  come  unarmed.  They  were  faithful 
to  the  point  of  risking  death,  but  not  of  courting  it.  Coeurpreux 
glanced  from  one  to  another,  as  if  he  could  not  believe  his  eyes.  Then  a 
great  sob  escaped  him,  and  he  turned  with  brimming  eyes  to  watch  the 
sea  which  advanced  slowly,  and  the  thin  line  of  soldiers  in  the  private 
garden  below,  who  would  be  the  only  dyke  against  it.  <'  Our  place  is 
with  those  men  there,*'  he  said  to  the  young  man  who  was  armed ;  "  let 
us  go  to  them ;  we  shall  at  least  die  in  good  company.'* 

A  few  of  the  bystanders  winced — in  particular,  two  priests,  who  would 
not  have  grudged  their  blood,  though  it  was  not  their  duty  to  shed  any. 
Several  moved  to  follow  Coeurpreux ;  but  at  this  moment  a  door  was  opened, 
and  the  Empress  appeared  with  one  of  her  ladies-in-waiting,  Count 
Palikao,  an  aide-de-camp,  and  one  or  two  other  advisers.  She  was  dressed 
in  black,  was  calm  and  resigned,  and,  hearing  that  firearms  had  been  ex- 
hibited, sent  to  request  as  a  last  favour  to  her  that  no  resistance  should  be 
offered.  Her  Majesty  was  then  told  that  one  of  the  gentiemen  who  wished 
to  defend  her  was  Colonel  Coeurpreux,  and  she  prayed  her  aide-de-camp 
to  summon  him.  M.  Coeurpreux  arrived  with  the  tears  still  welling  over  his 
eyes — though  it  was  no  fault  of  his,  for  he  struggled  hard  enough  to  keep 
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them  in — and  possibly  as  he  stood  before  heV,  with  his  head  bowed  and 
his  knees  shaking,  the  Empress  recognised  the  man  who  had  been  painted 
to  her  by  the  Joboses  and  Oris  as  a  factions  subject. 

**  Colonel,  joa  found  jour  way  through  the  enemy's  lines  to  bring 
me  a  letter  from  the  Emperor,"  she  said,  in  a  soft,  sad  voice.  **  I  tiiank 
you,  and  wish  it  were  still  in  my  power  to  reward  your  derotion.** 

"  Madam,"  murmured  Ooeurpreux,  in  words  of  which  each  syllable 
sprang  vibrating  from  his  heart,  <<  you  can  give  me  the  only  reward  I 
covet  by  allowing  me  to  lay  down  my  life  for  you." 

**  No,  not  a  drop  of  French  blood  must  be  shed  for  me,"  she  answered 
quietly,  "  nor  would  I  forgive  myself  for  depriving  Fiance  of  a  life  like 
yours.  Colonel,  at  a  time  when  brave  men  are  more  than  ever  needed.  Still, 
again  I  thank  you."  And  she  extended  her  hand  to  him  with  a  gratefiil 
smile.    He  dropped  on  one  knee  and  pressed  it  to  his  lips  reverentially. 

At  this  juncture  Prince  Mettemich  and  M.  de  Lesseps  approached 
quickly^  They  spoke  a  few  words,  but  their  looks  said  more  than  they 
uttered.  The  Empress  glanced  towards  the  gardens  where  the  crowd  bad 
by  this  time  become  a  host,  whose  shouts  broke  loud  and  imperative^ 
through  the  stillness  of  this  room  filled  with  expectant  courtiers.  Her 
lips  quivered  fiEtintly  for  a  single  instant,  and  the  pallor  of  her  face 
deepened  just  enough  to  show  that  it  was  pain,  not  fear,  she  felt.  Then 
she  turned  with  queenly  self-possession,  and  made  to  the  loyal  few  who 
remained  her  grandest  curtsey — ^that  of  the  state  galas  now  gone  and 
forgotten  amidst  other  ruins ;  this  was  the  signal  that  all  was  over : 
the  Empire  had  fallen ;  the  Empress  retired,  and  the  friends  of  the 
eleventh  hour  were  free  to  go  and  see  to  themselves,  their  goods  and  tbeir 
chattels.  They  scampered  downstairs,  putting  their  best  feet  foremost, 
and  the  palace  became  a  show  to  the  rabble,  who  presently  flooded  in,  their 
mouths  agape,  and  filled  it  from  floor  to  attic  with  their  savoury  mi^jesty. 

Coeurpreux  had  heard  a  few  of  the  words  which  Prince  Mettemich  had 
let  fall,  and  he  went  and  stood  near  the  gate  of  the  Louvre  opposite  the 
Church  of  St.  G-ermain  TAuxerrois,  where  a  cab  was  waiting.  In  a  few 
minutes  the  veiled  forms  of  two  ladies  glided  out,  and  Coeurprenx,  thoo^ 
he  could  not  be  seen  behind  the  angle  where  he  had  sheltered  himself, 
bared  his  head  as  they  passed.  He  watched  to  see  that  no  one  recc^nised 
or  molested  the  Lady  whom  M.  de  Lesseps  handed  into  the  fly,  and  his 
gaze  followed  this  vehicle  as  it  turned  and  disappeared  with  ita  blinds 
down,  and  the  Italian  ambassador  on  the  box  beside  the  coachman.  It 
would  have  fared  ill,  then,  with  any  partisan  of  equality  who  should  have 
stood  in  the  horse's  way  or  ofiered  a  rude  word  to  the  Empress,  whom 
this  unconscious  hack  was  drawing  into  exile,  for  Cosurpreux  was  in  that 
mind  when  to  have  feced  a  whole  horde  of  the  populace  with  his  solitary 
sword  and  revolver,  Mid  to  have  bitterly  flung  in  their  teeth  their  base 
treason  and  cowardice,  would  have  been  a  grim  pleasure.  But  nobody 
afforded  him  that  satisfection.  The  fly  jogging  along  unremarked  mingled 
with  other  flys ;  and  Coeurpreux  emerging  from  his  concealment,  went  with 
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an  aehing  heart  about  boBmess  of  bis  own.  As  be  strode  down  tbe  Bne  de 
Bivolii  not  oaring  mncb  wbom  be  elbowed,  it  was  twenty  minutes  past 
three,  and  tbe  tricolour  flag  which  had  been  waving  eighteen  years  on  the 
late  Imperial  palace  was  hauled  down.  Two  petU-erevSSf  or  swells  of  the 
small  French  sort,  watched  this  historical  occurrence  from  a  comer  of  the 
Place  dee  Pyramides,  and  one,  removing  his  eyeglass  the  better  to  see,  said 
to  the  other:  <' There  go  twenty  years  of  jollity.'*  '*Yes,''  sighed  the 
otiier,  **  and  only  to  think  I  used  to  be  fool  enough  to  vote  for  the  oppo- 
sition just  for  the  fan  of  the  thing."  The  pair  of  noble  hearts  sighed, 
and  went  their  ways.    Cosurpreux  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  followed. 

One  of  the  most  comforting  features  of  French  revolutions  is,  as  we 
have  hinted,  that  although  thrones  go  crash  and  kings  go  where  they  can, 
the  Oris  and  Jobuses  bend  their  respected  heads  like  reeds,  and  let  the 
whole  whirlwind  sweep  above  without  uprooting  them.  The  signboard 
and  landlord  of  the  Inn  are  changed,  but  cooks  and  waiters  are  the  same, 
and  inasmuch  as  the  public  depend  rather  on  the  cooks  and  waiters  for 
comfort  and  good  attendance  than  upon  the  landlord  and  the  signboard, 
this  may  serve  to  explain  why  the  collapse  of  many  thrones  affects  less  in 
the  general  weal  than  the  displacement  of  a  single  Johns  might  do.  Any- 
how, when  Cceurpreox  came  to  report  himself  at  the  War  Office,  he  found 
there  the  set  of  clerks  who  had  just  been  rolling  the  army  into  the  chasm, 
filling  up  printed  papers  that  were  to  roll  other  armies  the  same  way,  with 
their  habitual  serenity.  It  was  Sunday,  and  they  had  no  need  to  work ; 
but  never  mind  that ;  they  were  always  ready  to  devote  themselves  to  their 
country's  good,  especially  on  a  Revolution  Sunday,  when,  if  absent,  their 
places  might  be  filled  up  by  other  folk.  Nothing  was  altered,  save  that  in 
the  room  of  the  little  big  clerk,  who  had  reoeived  Coeurpreux  before,  a 
bust  of  the  Emperor  had  disappeared  in  favour  of  a  photograph  of  (General 
Trocho,  and  the  small  clerk  informed  his  visitor  that  he  had  foreseen  all 
along  how  it  would  end,  and  that  if  his — the  clerk's — ^advice  had  been 
taken,  matters  would  have  turned  out  very  differently.  He  supposed 
Cobnel  Coeurpreux  would  be  asked  to  form  and  command  a  regnnent 
during  the  siege,  but  he  could  give  him  no  orders  for  the  present.  He 
only  ventured  to  warn  him  (and  looked  very  immaculate  in  so  doing)  that 
he  must  now  moderate  the  Bonapartist  zeal  for  which  he  had  been 
nn&vourably  conspicuous.  The  Empire  had  disgraced  itself,  and  no 
Frenchman  worthy  of  the  name  could  feel  any  sympathy  for  so  odious  a 
rSgime :  **  Odious  a  regime !  "  echoed  Coeurpreux,  as  the  blood  mounted 
to  his  bee.  **  And  who  made  it  odious  but  you  and  your  likes  ?  Ah,  sir 
cleric,  try  and  give  me  and  others  as  little  of  your  advice  as  possible,  and 
the  better  it  will  be  for  us  all.  When  I  think  that  the  earth  once  swal- 
lowed up  a  pair  called  Dathan  and  Abiram,  and  when  I  see  you  sitting 
aHve  there  with  that  heap  of  papers,  I  am  inclined  to  wonder  whether  wa 
are  footing  the  same  globe.  Heaven  help  me !  "  and  he  went  out  slamming 
the  door,  and  shaking  the  dust  off  bis  feet.  The  Jobus-derk,  naturally 
much  disgusted,  preserved  an  attitude  full  of  dignity,  and  on  the  first 
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opporiniuty  infonned  General  Troehu  that  a  certain  Ooenrprenx  was  in  aU 
likelihood  a  Bonapartist  conspirator,  and  might  with  advantage  he  des- 
patched to  outposts  where  the  shells  fell  thickest.  The  General  prcmiised 
to  make  a  note  of  the  matter,  and  eventnally  did. 

Bat  Codorprenx^s  4th  September  trials  were  not  over  yet.  On  his  way 
from  the  War  Office  back  into  the  noisier  part  of  Paris,  where  he  hoped 
to  leam  for  certain  who  were  definitely  the  new  mlers  of  his  conntry — a 
point  on  which,  in  common  with  other  men  who  accept  new  Governments 
like  wind  and  rain,  as  they  come,  he  was  still  donbtftd — he  crossed  a 
Victoria  carrying  M.  Nepos  Lemargeox  Desfonds  de  On,  an  nmbrella,  and 
a  carpet-bag.  M.  de  Gri  checked  the  driver,  and  waved  the  nmbrella  to 
attract  Cceorprenx's  attention.  This  chivabrons  prefect  had  put  away  the 
rosette  which  used  to  grace  his  button-hole,  and  which  of  yore  he  had 
grovelled  so  patiently  to  earn,  and  he  had  so  arranged  things  that  the  title 
of  a  republican  newspaper  peeped  over  the  edge  of  his  breast  pocket,  herald 
of  his  new-bom  convictions.  In  this  guise  he  stretched  forth  his  hand  to 
Cceurprenx  out  of  the  cab  in  the  midst  of  the  Rue  Boyale,  and  gabbled : 

**  Congratulate  me.  Commandant — at  least,  no,  you*re  Colonel  now — 
congratulate  me,  I*m  off." 

"  Where  to— the  army  ?  "  and  the  Colonel  wondered  whether  mayhap 
this  person  had  been  stricken  with  honesty  in  his  declining  years,  and 
impelled  to  do  something  in  defence  of  the  country  that  had  been  such  an 
unchanging  and  untiring  milch-cow  to  him.. 

«  The  army  ?  oh,  no — I  leave  that  to  Bayards  like  you,'*  sniggered  M. 
de  Cri,  as  if  vastly  tickled  by  the  notion.  "  No,  I'm  off  to  my  prefectahip, 
which  has  just  been  confirmed  to  me  by  Gambetta ;  and  I  may  tell  yon,  in 
confidence,  that  I  managed  this  thing  very  slyly.  Foreseeing,  you  know, 
after  the  first  defeat  of  you  gentlemen,  how  the  wind  would  soon  blow,  I 
came  up  to  Paris  on  the  quiet,  and  entered  into  relations  with  all  this 
crew,  Favre,  Simon,  Gambetta.  I  promised  that  if  there  was  a  repub- 
lican rising,  I  would  abet  them,  and  play  my  department  into  their  hands, 
which  of  course  was  all  chaff,  for  if  tiie  rising  hadn't  been  Buccesslul  here 
I  shouldn't  have  been  such  a  ninny  as  to  start  pranks  out  there,  but  they 
took  it  in.  They  counted  me  as  one  of  theirs,  and  here  am  I  off  as  a 
prefect  of  the  Republic  to  the  town  where  yesterday  I  was  a  prefect  of  the 
Empire — and  I  hope  for  promotion  soon.    Sic  itur  ad  astra — bee,  hee  ! " 

« And  what  will  Mdme.  de  Cri  think  of  this  sudden  conversion?" 
asked  Coeurpreux  with  more  contempt  in  his  voice  than  would  have  served 
to  wither  up  any  other  ten  men  not  being  hereditary  place-hunters. 

**  Oh,  my  wife ;  it's  she  who  advised  me  to  do  it  all.  I)ux  fcsmina 
fojcti — hee !  hee  !  You  see  we've  no  private  fortune,  and  if  I'd  lost  my 
place  I  don't  well  know  what  I  could  have  done,  for  I  have  saved  little— 
a  man  who  expects  to  be  Cabinet  Minister  and  will  be  able  then  to  rig  the 
money-market  and  clear  what  sums  he  pleases,  doesn't  go  in  for  cheese- 
paring economies,  you  know ;  so  my  wife  said  to  me,  '  Make  the  best  of 
our  national  disasters  :  it's  an  iJl  wind  that  blows  nobody  good;  and,  as 
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you  pereeiye,  that  is  trae  enough,  for  there  are  pleniy  of  folk  will  be 
housed  well  to-night  who  were  not  much  to  look  at  yesterday." 

Coenrprenx  tamed  cruelly  sick  at  heart.  On  an  ordinary  trimmer  he 
would  not  have  wasted  a  breath  of  scorn— -nor  so  much  as  a  shrug — dis- 
daining such  yermin  as  a  sportsman  does  rats ;  but  that  Yiolette's  husband 
should  be  a  man  of  this  class,  and  that  he  should  have  inoculated  with  his 
sordid  principles  a  woman  who  had  been  true  and  pure  before  she  had  been 
sold  to  him  in  bondage,  was  a  pang  indeed.  Yet  Coeurpreux  had  the  com- 
fort of  believing  that  M.  de  Cri  lied  ignobly,  and  that  Yiolette  had  never 
consented  to  the  impudent  barter  of  conscience  which  her  husband  laid  to 
her  charge.  But  in  this  he  was  mistaken.  Wedded  to  him,  "^^olette 
would  have  endured  poverty  without  a  murmur,  and  scaled  with  a  glad 
brave  heart  any  heights  of  heroism  and  self-sacrifice  to  which  he  had 
chosen  to  lead  her.  But  poverty  along  with  M.  de  Cri  was  a  very  different 
story,  and  Yiolette  had  really  asked  her  husband  to  make  what  he  could 
of  the  general  ruin  which  was  bowing  all  patriotic  heads  in  shame.  This 
would  seem  to  show  that  heroism,  like  other  plants,  needs  special  soils  to 
make  it  thrive,  and  that  wives  are  but  as  looking-glasses  in  which  their 
husbands*  souls  are  reflected  with  more  or  less  fidelity.  M.  de  Cri*s  soul 
being  a  dingy  one,  Yiolette*s  partook  of  it  in  many  domestic  features. 
This  is  not  poetry,  but  it  is  the  truth  which  meets  us  at  eveiy  step ;  and 
had  it  not  been  so — that  is,  had  Yiolette  wished  to  remain  heroic  after 
her  marriage  to  one  like  M.  de  Cri,  she  must  have  become  a  faithless  wife, 
which  is  a  dilemma  worth  brooding  over  by  moralists  great  and  small. 

IV. 

Two  years  and  a  half  sped  by,  and,  just  a  twelvemonth  ago  now,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1878,  it  began  to  be  bruited  in  the  prosperous 
town  of  Seinebourg  that  General  Coeurpreux,  who  commanded  the  district, 
would  shortly  marry  Mdme.  de  Cri,  nee  Yiolette  Despres,  the  widow  of 
the  late  lamented  Prefect.  People  were  still  full  of  the  details  of  M.  de 
Cri's  untimely  death,  and  of  the  imposing  funeral  which  had  been  decreed 
him  out  of  the  public  taxes.  At  the  time  when  the  Commune  was  raging 
in  Paris,  the  striking  (or,  as  they  are  by  some  humorously  called,  the 
**  working*')  classes  of  Seinebourg  had  tried  to  get  up  a  similar  institution 
for  themselves,  and  might  have  succeeded  but  for  General  Coeurpreux. 
Before  he  had  time  to  parley  with  them  or  adopt  their  views  to  save  his 
precious  life,  the  Communists  slew  M.  de  Cri  with  an  accidental  bullet. 
Whereon  orations  in  his  honour  were  solemnly  pronounced  in  the  National 
Assembly ;  a  pension  was  voted  to  his  widow ;  and  the  municipal  council  of 
Seinebourg,  escorted  by  a  whole  regiment,  with  muffled  drums  and  arms 
reversed,  followed  him  to  his  grave,  where  soon  afber  a  monument  was 
erected  on  which  a  local  joumidist  proposed  to  inscribe  the  words,  **  Sta^ 
viator^  martyrem  calcas  /  "  There  are  men  whose  luck  attends  them  beyond 
the  tomb.  After  hoaxing  mankind  in  this  life,  they  bamboozle  it  through 
ages  to  come  by  means  of  perjured  epitaphs. 
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As  for  Oeneral  GoBurprenz,  he  was  the  man  who  had  eoyered  himself 
with  what  little  gloiy  was  ^eaned  during  the  siege  of  Paris.  He  had 
fought,  not  talked.  His  regiment  went  to  battle  without  bragging,  and 
returned  always  thinned,  but  never  daunted.  The  War-Offioe  cleiks  opined 
that  it  was  scandalous  a  man  should  rise  from  Captain  to  General  of 
Brigade  in  less  than  two  years,  and  they  busied  themselyes  actively  to  get 
him  shorn  of  some  of  the  honours  he  had  earned  whilst  they  sat  by  their 
fireside,  hoping  with  brotherly  unanimity  they  might  soon  be  called  in 
their  official  capacities  to  record  his  death.  But  the  Commission  which 
was  appointed  to  revise  the  distinctions  conferred  during  the  war  rose 
bareheaded  when  Coeurpreux  was  introduced,  and  the  Oeneral  who  pre- 
sided handed  him  his  commission  ratified  by  the  signatures  of  the  entire 
Board.  The  Provisional  Republic  sent  him  to  command  at  Seinebourg, 
and  Coeurpreux  accepted  the  appointment  because  he  considered  the 
Republic  a  provisional  one  and  nothing  more.  He  made  no  secret  of  his 
opinions  on  this  head,  and  continued  to  speak  of  Napoleon  HI.  as  Emperor, 
without  prefixing  an  "  ex.'*  Had  the  Republic  been  consdidated,  his 
good  friends  the  clerks  would  have  had  the  gratification  of  writing  to 
request  he  would  resign ;  as  it  was,  the  big  people  of  Versailles  kept  a 
watchful  eye  on  him,  and  booked  him  mentally  as  a  dangerous  man,  who 
must  be  tolerated  for  his  good  services,  but  shelved  as  soon  as  feasible. 

Perhaps,  in  truth,  Coeurpreux's  conduct  was  not  quite  prudent.  In  his 
rooms  he  hung  portraits  of  the  Emperor,  the  Empress,  and  the  Prince 
Imperial.  Three  times  a  year — that  is,  towards  the  16th  March,  the  15th 
August,  and  the  15th  November — he  applied  for  a  week's  leave,  and  went 
to  Chislehurst,  with  a  bouquet  of  violets  made  in  Paris  and  of  a  yard's 
circumference.  He  offered  this  fete-day  tribute  to  the  exiled  family,  and 
assured  them  of  his  unwavering  devotion ;  then  he  returned,  and  if  people 
asked  him  where  he  had  been,  he  replied  simply :  <<  To  do  homage  to  my 
Sovereign."  Seinebourg  was  a  righteous  town,  which  drove  an  honest 
trade  and  went  to  church  when  it  had  time ;  but  it  did  not  understand 
chivalry  pushed  to  this  length.  It  had  given  the  Emperor  an  enthusiastie 
reception  once  when  he  had  visited  the  town,  and  witnessed  with  unmixed 
satisfaction  the  prosecution  of  journalists  who  assailed  his  rule.  By-and- 
by  it  had  vouchsafed  a  reception  equally  enthusiastic  to  M.  Thiers,  and 
watched  with  undiminished  pleasure  the  chastisement  of  scribes  who 
cavilled  at  this  new  state  of  things.  If  the  Emperor  had  returned,  there 
would  have  been  a  third  reception,  quite  as  enthusiastic  as  the  two  pre- 
ceding ones ;  but  pending  this  consummation,  it  was  idle  to  express 
opinions  which  were,  at  best,  premature,  and  which  might  interfere  with 
the  due  profits  of  business.  So  Seinebourg,  as  represented  by  its  com- 
mercial men,  who  are  the  salt  of  this  world,  eyed  their  General  rather 
askance,  but  contrived  to  be  civil  in  their  tones  when  they  talked  to  him 
of  the  Napoleons,  for  Coeurpreux  had  an  awkward  trick  of  frowning  if 
there  was  any  slip  of  the  tongue  in  apportioning  the  responsibilities  of  the 
war's  disasters ;  and  it  was  known  that  he  had  handled  a  republican 
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big* wig  somewhat  nneeremonionslj.  Said  the  big-wip :  "  Monsieur  de 
Sedan  must  have  more  pluck  than  I  should  give  him  credit  for,  if  he  hopes 
ever  to  put  us  under  his  heel  again."  This  was  at  a  dinner :  Coeurpreux 
stared  him  in  the  face,  and  answered  :  ''  May  I  inquire  what  jou  were 
doing  whilst  he  whom  you  call  M.  de  Sedan  was  under  fire  of  the  Prussian 
batteries  ?  "  The  big-wig  looked  much  shocked,  for  it  so  chanced  that 
he  had  been  engaged  at  the  time  in  question  in  writiug  a  series  of  news- 
paper articles  on  the  degeneracy  of  the  French  army ;  but  he  declined 
famishing  this  explanation,  or  indeed  continuing  the'  conversation  in  any 
way,  for  there  was  no  knowing  but  that  with  such  an  unmannerly  person 
it  might  lead  to  an  encounter  in  the  field,  and  to  France  becoming  by  one 
republican  the  poorer — ^which  was  a  catastrophe  by  no  means  to  be  desired. 

It  will  naturally  be  supposed  that  to  recompense  him  for  his  disfavour 
amid  the  republicans,  General  Coeurpreux  passed  among  Bonapartists  of 
all  sizes  and  denominations  for  a  trusty  knight,  and  was  well  beloved ;  but 
this  would  argue  small  knowledge  of  the  human  mind  as  politics  do  fashion 
it.  Hie  most  active  men  in  state  factions  are  those  who  have  most  interest 
in  the  game,  and  those  who  are  most  interested  are  seldom,  if  ever,  those 
who  are  most  nice.  Coeurpreux  was  a  Bonapartist,  but  his  loyalty  did  not 
extend  to  all  the  weedy  people  whom  the  Bonapartes  had  delighted  to 
honour.  He  said  some  very  rough  things  about  certain  of  these  gentlemen, 
asserting  that  he  would  rather  see  the  Emperor  in  exile  than  have  him 
return  with  some  of  his  old  advisers,  for  that  at  Chislehmrst  at  least  his 
honour  was  safe ;  whereas  on  the  throne,  and  acting  as  the  tool  of  sundry 
personages  he  could  mention,  his  fair  fame  was  slurred  by  all  the  foolish 
and  viUanous  deeds  committed  in  his  name.  This  was  not  pleasant  to  hear. 
Such  of  the  Jobuses  and  Cris  as  had  not  been  able  to  secure  posts  under 
the  RepubHe,  and  were  consequently  loud  in  proclaiming  that  they  would 
Bcom  to  accept  such  if  ofiered,  insinuated  at  Chislehurst,  even  as  they 
had  done  at  St.  Cloud,  that  this  Coeurpreux  was  a  man  of  crafty  mood, 
whose  pretended  staunchness  was  nothing  but  a  device  for  being  amply 
recompensed  when  the  Empire  returned.  Probably  he  aspired  to  be  a 
senator  or  war  minister — for  there  is  no  knowing  where  the  ambition  of 
such  men  will  stop  :  meantime  they  gave  him  a  mde  berth,  and  thanked 
Providence  they  were  not  as  he  was — which  was  wise  on  their  part,  for  a  soul 
like  Goeurpreux*s  is  not  that  which  pays  best  here  below.  Altogether,  if 
Coeurpreux  had  reckoned  all  the  people  who  were  his  true  friends,  ho 
might  easily  have  computed  the  total  veith  the  fingers  of  one  hand.  But 
what  did  he  care  ?  His  conscience  let  him  rest,  and  Yiolette  admired 
Urn  with  all  her  heart — this  was  quite  enough  for  his  desires. 

Ho  went  to  see  Yiolette  eveiy  day,  and  the  love  which  had  lain  in 
abeyance  during  the  3  ears  of  her  marriage  grew  and  ripened.  Cceurpreux*s 
eharaoter  was  a  wonder  and  a  study  for  the  woman  he  worshipped ;  and 
comparing  it  with  that  of  her  late  lord,  so  unhappily  deceased,  nhe  would 
&il  into  reveries  how  it  was  possible  that  two  men  could  be  so  unlike.  It 
bag  been  ^aid  s^e  was  frfvolous^  and  doubtless  tiU  she  came  to  know  her 
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lover  welli  neyer  snspeeted  there  was  stainless  honour  anywhere  bat  in 
story-books.  M.  de  Gri  used  to  talk  of  stainless  honour,  rectitude  of  purpose, 
unsullied  principles,  &c.,  at  public  banquets,  and  the  salaried  newspaper 
of  the  prefecture  used  to  write  of  stainless  honour  at  so  much  a  column. 
But  M.  de  Cri  would  put  off  his  stainless  honour'when  he  got  home,  as  he 
did  his  silver-laced  coat,  and  the  salaried  journalist  of  the  prefecture  was 
a  poor  rogue,  who  sold  himself  to  the  highest  bidder.  Sometimes 
Yiolette  heard  two  men  dubbed  men  of  honour  because  they  had  quarrelled 
and  fought  about  a  ballet  dancer  who  was  faithless  to  them  with  a  third. 
And  at  other  times  she  saw  men  of  honour  who  had  eloped  with  other  men  of 
honour's  wives.  There  were  women  of  honour  who  sold  their  daughters 
to  dilapidated  but  rich  debauchees,  girls  of  honour  who  submitted  veiy 
willingly  to  the  sale,  and  priests  of  honour  who  blessed  the  transaction 
in  the  name  of  heaven.  There  were  financiers  of  honour  who  signed  the 
prospectuses  of  bubble  companies ;  statesmen  of  honour  who  truckled  to 
the  people  with  fabe  flatteries ;  and  electors  of  honour  who  bartered  their 
votes  for  what  they  could  fetch.  These  were  the  beings  of  honour 
amongst  whom  Yiolette*s  acquaintance  had  always  lain;  and  she  had 
somehow  learned  to  define  a  man  without  honour  as  one  without 
money.  She  could  not  at  first  get  used  to  Ooeurpreux*s  way  of  dealing 
with  people  whom  she  had  been  wont  to  reverence ;  it  was  as  if  he  had 
knocked  together  a  number  of  sham  bronze  statuettes,  and  they  had  aU 
smashed  in  the  process,  revealing  their  composition  to  be  only  bad  plaster. 
She  heard  of  his  doing  great  and  generous  things  in  a  secret  way,  and  he 
would  never  own  to  them,  nor  talk  about  them.  He  shook  the  hands  of 
people  he  esteemed  with  a  grip  of  iron,  and  smiled  to  them  with  his  whole 
iace ;  but  to  persons  he  mistrusted  he  was  barely  civil,  no  matter  how 
much  gold  lace  they  might  sport  on  their  swallow-tails.  To  Yiolette, 
however,  he  was  gentle  and  kind,  always  submissive ;  and,  though  she 
was  aware  of  how  poor  an  idea  he  entertained  of  the  martyred  M.  de  Cri, 
he  never  alluded  to  him  with  disrespect — in  fact,  never  alluded  to  him  at 
all  but  once,  and  this  was  on  the  day  when  she  had  promised  to  many 
him  so  soon  as  her  second  year*s  widowhood  should  be  completed.  They 
were  sitting  together.  He  coughed  a  little ;  then,  with  some  shyness, 
touched  upon  money  matters,  and  expressed  a  wish  that  she  should  resign 
the  pension  she  had  of  Government,  and,  indeed,  all  other  monies — the 
sum  was  slight — bequeathed  her  by  M.  de  Cri.  He  suffered  visibly 
during  the  explanation  this  entailed ;  but  it  came  to  this,  that  M.  de  Cri's 
earnings  did  not  seem  to  him  very  clean  things.  He  had  pocketed  salaries 
all  his  life  by  changing  his  opinions  as  fast  as  his  interests  required  it ; 
and,  applied  to  minor  operations  in  finance,  this  sort  of  thing  was  called 
obtaining  money  under  false  pretences.  The  phrase  was  not  a  euphonious 
one;  but  truth  never  was  euphonious.  For  all  this,  Coeurpreux  said 
nothing  to  wound  Yiolette,  and  she  consented  to  everything,  as  women 
will  do  for  the  men  they  love.  If  the  lamented  M.  de  Cri  could  have 
XW^  Cropa  the  ^ave  and  beheld  his  wife  promising  so  cheerfully  to  denude 
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herself — ^e  who  had  cost  him  a  tidy  fortune  in  dresses,  and  had  never 
failed  to  draw  her  pin-money  when  it  hecame  dne,  and  occasionally  in 
advance — ^he  might  have  indulged  in  some  ghostly  meditations  on  the  ways 
of  women  and  the  difficulty  of  fathoming  their  natures. 

So  it  was  agreed  that  on  the  18th  of  March,  the  day  after  he  should 
have  returned  from  carrying  the  Prince  ImperiaFs  hirthday  houquet  to 
Chislehurst,  Ooeurpreux  should  take  Yiolette  to  wife,  and  never  more  part 
from  her. 

"  It  is  now  the  2nd  of  January,  Violette,*'  he  said  fondly ;  "  and  do  you 
know,  when  I  think  of  the  happiness  in  store  for  me,  I  feel  sure  that,  could 
I  have  foreseen  it  years  ago,  I  should  have  worked  so  as  to  be  a  field- 
marshal  by  this  time,  or  turned  coward  for  fear  of  being  cnt  off  from  yon.'* 

**  And  if  I  could  have  foreseen  it,  I  would  have  striven  to  be  more  of 
yon  than  I  am,"  she  answered,  looking  up  into  his  eyes ;  and  her  own 
brimmed  as  she  did  so,  for  she  never  thought  of  his  long  constancy  to  her 
without  being  moved  to  the  heart. 

Cceurpreuz  went  off  to  review  his  men,  riding  spiritedly  down  the 
red-lrowsered  lineli,  and  scanning  them  with  pride  when  they  executed 
their  movements  as  soldiers  should  do,  smartly  and  without  blunder. 
He  gave  the  colonels  under  him  some  trouble ;  and  the  soldiers  would 
not  have  liked  him  the  less  if  he  had  marched  them  about  less  often. 
But  General  Cceurpreuz  was  no  idler,  and  had  never  earned  his  pay  by 
lolling  about  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets.  Besides,  at  this  period, 
he  had  most  significant  reasons  for  seeing  that  his  men  drilled 
well.  It  is  pretty  well  known  at  this  time  by  all  who  care  to  know  it,  that 
in  the  month  of  January  of  the  year  1878  the  Bonapartists  had  determined 
upon  attempting  a  coup-de-main  in  the  month  of  March,  and  that  the 
operation  which  the  Emperor  underwent  at  the  beginning  of  January  was 
intended  to  enable  him  to  ride  on  horseback  and  re-enter  France,  as  his 
uncle  had  done  after  his  escape  from  Elba.  The  Emperor  had  affirmed 
that  he  would  delegate  to  no  one  else  the  honour  of  heading  the  move* 
ment,  and  it  was  understood  that  some  six  weeks  after  the  operation  he 
would  be  in  a  position  to  ride.  Several  generals  had  been  sounded,  and 
amongst  them  Goeurpreux.  The  wire-pullers  of  the  party  would  have 
done  little  for  our  friend  after  the  victory ;  but  he  was  a  useful  man  before 
and  daring  the  struggle,  so  their  words  were  sweeter  than  honey  from  the 
honeycomb.     Ooeurpreux's  answer  was  plain : 

**  I  regard  the  Emperor  as  the  lawful  sovereign  of  France,  until  the 
last  plebiscite  shall  have  been  cancelled.  If  his  Mtgesty  lands  in  France, 
I  shall  call  upon  my  men  to  rally  round  him ;  if  they  mutiny,  I  will  go 
alone ;  and  if  we  &il,  I  shall  give  myself  up  to  these  Bepublioans,  or  what- 
ever else  they  call  themselves,  and  let  them  shoot  me  at  their  leisure." 

This  is  why  the  Imperialist  soldier  kept  a  quick  eye  to  the  marching 
and  counter-marching,  and  was  precise  in  seeing  all  the  movements  that 
concern  firing  and  charging  with  bayonets  practised  repeatedly,  until 
perfection  was  attained.    There  could  have  been  no  more  enlivening  sight 
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for  a  true  republican,  knowing  what  was  in  General  Coearprenx's  mind, 
than  to  have  seen  these  nimble  red-trowsers  strntting  and  wheeling  under 
the  General's  direction,  kneeling,  loading,  discharging,  and  doubling 
forward  with  bayonets  fixed,  as  if  they  were  abeady  sweeping  Liberty, 
Eqaality,  Fraternity,  and  the  entire  rights  of  man  off  the  globe's  snr&ce. 

It  was  on  the  afbemoon  of  the  9ih  January  that,  returning  to  his  quar- 
ters in  ve^r  hopeful  spirits  after  a  few  hours'  manoeuvring,  which  had  hiily 
worn  out  every  one  save  himself,  Coeurpreux  was  greeted  by  tho  orderly, 
who  wore  a  blank,  scared  look  as  he  helped  him  to  dismount.  Bad  tidings 
come  always  sudde^y,  and  the  soldier's  face  was  that  of  a  messenger  of 
woe :  '<  General,  have  you  heard  the  news  ?  "  he  asked,  holding  out  in  a 
trembling  hand  a  special  edition  of  a  cheap  paper. 

**  What  news  ?  " 

«  The  Emperor's  dead,  General." 

Coeurpreux  had  half  swung  himself  out  of  the  saddle,  but  the  announce- 
ment struck  him  like  a  bullet ;  he  reeled  and  would  have  fallen,  but  £or  the 
orderly  who  caught  him  by  the  arm  and  sustained  him. 

''Thank  you,"  he  stammered;  ''it'll  be  nothing.  Where's  the  p^er?" 
And  he  walked  in,  passing  his  hand  over  his  forehead  and  stepping 
unsteadily.     A  child  might  have  knocked  him  down. 

The  news  caused  little  commotion  at  Seinebourg,  or  anywhere  else  in 
France.  Out  of  sight,  out  of  mind,  is  never  so  true  as  in  the  ca^e  of 
French  Emperors ;  but  people  noticed  not  without  sympathy  that  General 
Coeurpreux  appeared  in  deep  mourning,  and  in  xmiform  wore  a  crape  round 
his  arm.  He  was  depressed  and  silent,  too,  and  as  soon  as  the  day  for  the 
funeral  was  fixed,  the  clerks  at  the  War  Office  received,  unsealed,  and 
perused  this  letter,  which  had  a  deep  black  border : 

"  To  hit  Excellency  General  de  Cmey^  War  Minister^ 

"  13th  Jaonary. 
"  Genebal — ^I  have  the  honour  to  solicit  of  you  a  week's  leave,  in 
order  that  I  may  attend  the  foneral  of  the  Emperor,  and  pay  to  him  my 
last  tribute  of  veneration  and  gratitude.        "  Pray  receive,  &c., 

"Jean  Cceukpbeux.'* 

The  clerks  stamped  the  letter,  filed  it,  laughed  at  it  among  themselves, 
and  answered  it  in  this  wise : — 

"  To  Jf.  le  General  de  Brigade  Cceurpreux. 

"  General — ^In  answer  to  your  letter  of  the  12th,  I  am  directed  to 
inform  you  that  an  order  will  be  issued  in  to-morrow's  Journal  OJHeUk 
refusing  leave  to  all  officers  to  attend  the  ex-Emperor's  funeral.  A  few 
exceptions  will  perhaps  be  made  to  this  rule,  but  after  ^ving  the  matter 
his  most  anxious  consideration.  General  de  Cissey  does  not  judge  it 
expedient  to  include  your  name  among  them. 

"  Pray  receive  the  assurance  of  my  deep  respect, 

"Z.  JODUS-HUBLANT." 
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Post  &xr  post  came  back  this,  qgain  with  a  black  border : — 

"  To  his  Excellency  General  de  Cissey,  War  Minister. 

*'  Oenbbal — ^I  reepectfolly  beg  you  will  accept  my  resignation.  The 
Emperor  did  too  much  for  me  whilst  he  was  aliye  for  me  to  forget  what  is 
owing  to  his  memory  now  that  he  is  dead. 

'*  I  have  the  honour  to  be  yonr  flzcellency's  obedient  servant, 

"Jean  Coeubpebux." 

And  lest  the  small  incidents  of  history  should  be  forgotten,  which 
ought  not  to  be,  seeing  that  of  them  is  made  up  the  fate  of  empires,  let  us 
cat  oat  this  slip  from  the  Journal  Officiel : 

''M.  le  General  de  Brigade  Jean  Gceurpreax,  Commander  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour,  &c.,  has  tendered  his  resignation.'' 

*'Abmt  Appointments. — Colonel  de  Cri-Hurlant  to  be  General  of 
Brigade  in  command  at  Seinebourg  vice  General  Coeurpreux ;  Lieut.-Col. 
Johns  to  be  Colonel  ;|  Commandant  Jobus-Cri  to  be  Lieut.-Col. ;  Captain 
Jobas-Hurlant  to  be  Commandant,  &c." 

General  Cosurpreux  attended  the  funeral  at  Chislehurst,  and  was 
among  the  foremost  of  those  who  did  homage  to  the  Prince  Imperial  in 
the  levee  held  at  Camden  Place  after  the  sad  ceremony  was  over.  He 
returned  to  France  with  a  trainfal  and  a  boatful  of  passengers  who  had 
gone  001  the  same  pilgrimage  as  himself;  but  several  of  whom  wondered 
naively  that  he  should  have  thrown  up  his  commission  for  such  a  pur- 
pose. They  had  few  of  them  sacrificed  anything  themselves,  and  they 
prophesied  that  some  of  his  brother-officers  might  resent  his  conduct  as 
an  affectation  of  being  more  disinterested  and  vurtuous  than  themselves, 
which  is  always  inexpedient.  Coeurpreux  foxmd  that  many  of  his  brother- 
officers  did  take  this  convenient  view  of  the  case,  as  was  natural.  Was 
it  to  be  considered,  forsooth,  that  they  were  less  mindful  of  past  favour, 
because  they  were  less  quixotic  ?  Quixotic  is  a  useful  word.  If  we  could 
marshal  into  column  all  those  who  have  snubbed  others  by  its  means  from 
doing  kind  and  noble  things,  and  all  those  who  have  been  so  snubbed, 
what  a  pair  of  imposing  hosts  they  would  make  on  the  march  of  modern 
progress ! 

But  we  may  conclude  that  Coeurpreux  was  consoled  by  Yiolette,  who 
judged  the  matter  as  he  did,  though  all  these  events  indeed  retarded  her 
marriage  for  some  months.  Coeurpreux  did  not  consider  it  seemly  to  marry 
within  half  a  year  of  a  bereavement  which  he  mourned  for  as  when  his 
&ther  had  died.  Moreover,  being  now  reduced  to  his  half-pay  and  his 
savings — the  which  for  one  so  open-handed  as  he  were  not  considerable — 
he  would  apply,  he  said,  for  appointment  on  the  Bonapartist  press,  in 
order  that  he  might  defend  the  dynasty  he  loved  with  his  pen  until  the 
time  came  for  championing  it  again  with  his  sword.  Assuredly,  when  the 
Jobuses  and  the  Cris  saw.  him  embark  on  this  venture,  which  is  the  for- 
lorn hope  of  political  outcasts,  they  must  have  rejoiced  exceedingly  one 
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and  all|  and  hoped  that  before  long  the  Govemment  of  M.  Thiers  mig^ 
be  moved  to  imprison  him  at  Ste.  Pelagie.  And  maybe  they  promised 
each  other  a  banquet  to  celebrate  this  auspicious  day,  for  it  is  good  to 
be  merry  in  season. 

V. 

But  the  turns  in  fortune's  wheel  are  more  numerous  than  even  the 
Jobuses  who  feed  on  the  budget ;  and  about  the  beginning  of  June  last, 
an  erect  man  in  evening  dress,  but  wearing  black  gloves,  might  have 
been  seen  descending  at  early  morning  from  a  fly  at  the  gate  of  the  Pre- 
fecture of  Versailles,  where  Marshal  M*Mahon,  the  new  President  of  the 
Republic,  was  lodged.  He  entered  the  door  well  known  to  suitors  and 
reporters  during  M.  Thiers*s  well-meaning  reign,  and  exhibited  a  letter  of 
audience  to  the  aide-de-camp  on  duty. 

"The  President  has  summoned  me  to  a  private  audience  at  ten 
o'clock,"  he  said. 

•'  This  way,  General,"  answered  the  aide-de-camp ;  and  within  a  few 
minutes  General  Cceurpreuz  stood  alone  with  his  old  chief,  who  looked  at 
him  and  shook  his  head. 

"  Did  not  I  warn  you,  Cceurpreuz,  not  to  dabble  in  anything  that  might 
displease  anybody — ^politics  especially,  which  are  no  game  for  us  soldiers?" 

''Till  we  become  Presidents,"  answered  Cknurpreuz,  with  a  grave 
smile,  as  he  bowed  and  pressed  the  hand  which  the  hero  of  Magenta  ex- 
tended to  him. 

**  Yes,  till  we  become  Presidents — ^that's  it ;  but  we  can't  all  be  Pre- 
sidents." And  the  Marshal's  iron  features  relaxed  about  the  lips,  though 
it  is  chiefly  with  eyes  that  he  usually  smiles.  ''  Now  listen,  CoBurpreox: 
I  hear  you  were  going  to  be  married ;  and  my  advice  is,  don't  delay  about 
that  ceremony,  for  your  wife  will  keep  you  out  of  mischief.  And  see  here 
— ^there  was  some  informaliiy  in  your  resignation ;  so  it  is  canoeUed,  and 
I  have  signed  you  a  new  commission  ;  but .  if  I  hear  of  your  meddling 
again  in  state  business  " — and  here  the  Marshal  paused  and  frowned— 
**  I  give  you  my  word  I'll  put  you  in  a  Govemment  office,  and  if  that 
doesn't  make  you  less  of  a  rebel,  I  don't  know  what  will." 

''  I  am  not  likely  to  rebel  against  your  Excellency,"  responded  Gcenr- 
preux,  whose  &ce  lighted  up  as  he  received  his  commission. 

''  No,  but  you  must  let  the  clerks  alone,  now  that  they're  under  my 
wing.  Ah,  yes,  I  know  what  you're  going  to  say :  that  you  can  never 
forget,  and  will  be  always  fiuthfrd,  I  know ;  but  you  had  better  be  off,  or 
they'll  say  we're  plotting  for  Napoleon  lY.  together." 

"  I  had  rather  we  plotted  for  Napoleon  IV.  in  March,  1874,  when  he 
will  be  of  age  to  govern ;  and  if  your  Excellency  decides  to  do  so  then, 
remember  to  count  me  among  the  fighting  conspirators,"  rejoined  the 
incorrigible  Bonapartist. 
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The  Son  of  Heaven  has  declined,  with  or  without  thanks,  the  proffered 
railway.  A  committee  of  wealthy  Englishmen  proposed  to  construct  for 
Imperial  use  a  short  line  of  railway  in  any  locality  appointed  to  them,  and 
to  present  the  whole,  fixed  plant  and  rolling  stock  complete,  the  free  gift 
of  English  capitalists  to  the  monarch  of  China.  A  curious  public,  as  well 
as  the  disappointed  subscribers,  will  expend  some  ingenuity  in  coi:jecturing 
the  secret  motiyes  which  prompted  refusal  of  so  magnificent  an  offer.  Did 
the  youthful  Emperor*s  advisers  regard  the  luxurious  saloon-carriage  as  no 
better  than  a  Trojan  horse,  concealing  under  its  velvet  cushions  some  nefa- 
rious p]X)ject  against  their  sovereign's  life  or  prosperity  ?  No  canard  of  that 
kind  would  be  too  monstrous  for  the  credulity  of  the  multitude,  but  the  in- 
telligent statesmen,  whose  wit  has  been  sharpened  in  many  a  keen  encounter 
with  English  diplomatists,  from  Sir  Henry  Pottinger  to  Lord  Elgin,  and  has 
of  recent  years  been  kept  in  constant  exercise  by  Sir  Harry  Parkes  in  his 
prison,  by  Bruce,  and  Alcock,  and  Wade  at  the  embassy,  by  Lay  and 
Hart  outside  of  it — they  know  us  better  than  to  suspect  treadiery,  how- 
ever deeply  they  dislike  our  obtrusiveness  and  dread  our  power.  Were 
they  afraid  of  lowering  the  Imperial  dignity  in  the  eyes  of  its  subjects  by 
the  reception  of  a  gift  at  the  hands  of  outside  barbarians  ?  Surely,. no ; 
for  to  the  popular  mind  the  splendid  gift  would  naturally  assume  the 
aspect  of  tribute,  and  be  welcomed  as  a  sign  that  the  troublesome 
foreigners  were  inclining,  at  last,  to  the  principles  of  right  reason,  and 
striving  to  apologize  for  their  rude  intrusion  into  the  sacred  presence  by 
this  solid  recognition  of  the  supremacy  of  the  heaven-ordained  lord  of 
the  habitable  world.  What  was  the  objection  then  ?  Was  it  Feng-Shui  ? 
We  grant  that  the  imperial  councillors  were,  doubtless,  shrewd  enough  to 
foresee  that  acceptance  of  this  railway  for  royal  use  would  furnish  an 
awkward  advantage  to  foreign  ambassadors  in  their  arguments  for  the 
introduction  of  a  national  railway  system  into  China.  But  this  only 
carries  our  question  back  a  stage.  Why  this  aversion  to  avail  themselves 
of  advantages  which  Western  science  presses  upon  their  attention? 
The  enormous  area  of  the  Chinese  Empire  renders  improved  means  of 
inter-communication  one  of  the  prime  desiderata  for  a  stable  and  efficient 
government.  The  great  officials,  who  have  consumed  months  in  tedious 
journeying  between  the  capital  and  the  provinces,  cannot  but  be  aware  of 
this,  if  more  forcible  illustrations  of  the  necessity  were  not  constantly 
recurring.    In  the  north-west  and  south-west  formidable  rebellions,  the 
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embers  of  whicli  are  not  yet  extingoished,  have  defied  the  central  goyem- 
ment  for  years,  which  the  drilled  troops  and  improved  materials  of  war, 
famished  to  Ohina  by  their  intercourse  with  the  West,  could  pat  down  in 
doable-qnick  time  bat  for  the  difficulty  of  transporting  their  forces  to  the 
scene  of  action.  What  is  the  obstacle  to  China*s  imitating  her  progressive 
neighbour  Japan  by  the  adoption  of  railways  ?  It  is  Feng-Shui.  Not 
Feng-Shui  alone,  perhaps.  The  bigoted  toryism  of  China  is  doubtless 
haunted  by  a  hundred  fears  :  fear  of  interference  with  the  present  carrying- 
trade  ;  fear  of  loss  of  prestige  ;  reluctance  to  admit  foreign  surveyors  and 
engineers  into  the  interior  of  the  country ;  dislike  of  increasing  their 
intimacy  with  foreign  powers ;  and  so  forth.  These  objections,  however, 
are  mostly  ill-suited  for  presentation  at  the  foreign  legations.  When  the 
mandarins  fall  back  upon  a  line  of  defence  which  Western  logic  cannot 
hope  to  penetrate,  it  is  Feng-Shui.  Demonstrate  to  themselves  that  it  is 
an  absurd  superstition,  they  may  smile  and  politely  assent,  though  secretly 
unconvinced,  while,  at  the  same  time,  impregnably  fortified  by  the  uni- 
versal belief  of  the  masses  in  this  conservative  Feng-Shui.  What  then  is 
this  Feng-Shui,  which  decides  afiiEurs  of  state  for  one-third  of  the  earth's 
population  ?  An  attempt  to  elucidate  the  mystery  to  the  English  mind 
may  have  some  interest  for  the  philanthropist  and  politician,  as  well  as  the 
general  reader. 

Amid  the  general  meanness  of  Chinese  architecture  the  only  exception 
which  adorns  the  landscape  is  the  frequency  of  the  lofty  and  graceful 
pagodas  which  crown  the  heights,  rise  up  amid  groves  of  trees,  give  point 
and  beauty  to  little  islets  in  the  broad  rivers.  In  some  districts  the 
pagodas  are  dotted  over  the  prospect  like  village  spires  in  an  English 
county.  The  inquiring  traveller  asks  his  interpreter,  or  his  missionaiy 
friend,  what  these  pagodas  are  erected  for  ?  Are  they  temples  ?  No,  not 
exactly,  though  generally  a  statue  or  tablet  of  the  god  of  literature  is 
found  enshrined  within.  Are  they  monuments  ?  No,  they  are  built  to 
improve  the  Feng-Shui  of  the  villages  or  towns  at  their  feet.  In  some 
mountain  valley  the  traveller  remarks  a  handsome,  well-kept  tomb  of  a 
horse-shoe  shape,  resting  against  the  side  of  a  rounded  hill,  backed  by 
loftier  heights  and  flanked  by  declivities  gently  falling  on  either  hand  into 
the  plain,  over  which  a  broad  and  silvery  stream  meanders.  The  beaufy 
and  peacefulness  of  the  retired  scene  impresses  his  mind  and  he  muses 
half-aloud  :  '*  There  must  be  poetry  in  the  Chinese  soul  after  all.  Were 
I  a  native  of  the  land,  just  such  a  spot  would  I  select  for  my  last  resting- 
place,  and  here,  when  my  sorrowing  friends  should  come  to  mourn  my 
loss,  the  soothiug  influence  of  nature's  everlasting  strength  and  calm 
would  breathe  an  undefined  sense  of  consolation  to  their  breasts."  Bat 
his  guide  annihilates  his  kindling  sympathies  by  the  informatioxi  that  neither 
affection  nor  poetry,  but  Feng-Shui  fixed  upon  this  hillside  for  the  grave. 
As  they  wander  on,  before  long  our  traveller's  wonder  is  excited  by 
another  strange  sight.  On  a  tomb-covered  hill  he  notices  a  number  of 
large  glazed  earthenware  pots,  set  down  here  and  there,  among  the  graves. 
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He  yentaies  to  remote  the  lid  of  one,  and  finds  that  it  contains  a  homan 
akoll  and  bones.  Accident  has  overturned  and  broken  some  of  these 
firagile  sepulchres,  and  the  bones  are  scattered  on  the  hillside,,  dried  and 
blanched  by  son  and  rain.  Once  more  he  receives  an  explanation 
derived  from  the  same  source.  These  bones  have  been  disinterred, 
beoaose  experience  proved  that  the  Feng-Shui  of  the  grave  was  bad,  and 
thej  are  put  into  this  jar  temporarily,  until  such  time  as  a  site  with  good 
Feng-Shni  can  be  procured.  Such  is  the  acquaintance  with  the  working 
of  Feng-Shui  which  the  mere  passing  traveller  will  acquire,  and  now, 
when  he  demands,  what  then  is  Feng-Shui  ?  he  is  told  tiiat  Feng  means 
"Wind,  Shui  means  Water,  but  that  the  mere  translation  ''Wind  and 
Water*'  gives  no  clue  to  the  understanding  of  the  custom.  It  is  an 
ancient  and  absurd  superstition  of  the  people,  the  origin  and  nature  of 
which  not  even  the  Chinese  themselves  can  explain,  but  which  involves 
tlie  belief  that  the  lot  of  the  living  is  determined  by  the  spirits  of  the 
dead,  and  their  good-will  or  malignancy  depends  mainly  upon  the  situa- 
tion of  the  tomb ;  and,  moreover,  that  human  prosperity  and  adversity, 
even  virtue  and  vice,  are  mysteriously  influenced  by  a  sort  of  electricity  of 
nature,  which  is  attracted  or  repelled  by  the  configuration  of  the  hills  and 
the  erecti(m  of  lofty  buildings.  This  is  about  all  our  inquisitive  traveller 
ean  gain  firom  old  residents  in  China,  even  though  they  be  consuls 
or  missionaries  who  have  grown  familiar  with  the  native  language  and 
literature.  If  the  explanation  be  obscure  and  unsatisfactory,  deficiency 
here  will  be  balanced  by  abundant  details  of  the  practical  effects  of  the 
enperstition. 

Feng-Shui  has  its  professed  experts  who  gain  their  living  by  the 
oeeult  science,  and  are  regularly  called  in  and  consulted  about  the  site  and 
plan  for  a  new  house,  the  position  of  a  grave,  the  advantages  or  iuju- 
riousness  of  a  pagoda.  Nor  is  the  exercise  of  their  craft  a  simple  and 
hasty  process.  Guided  by  a  little  compass  set  in  a  wide  circular  rim 
inscribed  with  a  perfect  maze  of  mysterious  formulas,  the  geomancer  sets 
out  on  his  solemn  quest,  studying  the  face  of  the  coxmti^  like  a  gold- 
seeker  or  geologist.  If  his  clients  are  a  wealthy  family  the  corpse  of  their 
deceased  parent  may  have  to  remain  above  ground  for  months,  or  even 
years,  before  the  suitable  spot  for  sepulture  can  be  discovered.  Meantime 
the  coffin  is  deposited  in  a  temple,  or  in  a  little  lodge  in  the  garden  or  the 
field,  built  for  its  reception.  The  mansion  which  has  cost  thousands  may 
have  to  be  remodelled,  or  even  pulled  down,  while  yet  in  process  of 
building.  After  the  highest  art  has  been  liberally  rewarded  for  services 
rendered,  some  fiunily  disaster  may  demonstrate  the  foilure  of  the  trusted 
professor,  and  then,  as  we  have  seen,  the  relics  of  the  dead  must  be  re- 
claimed firom  the  grave  and  a  new  Toyage  of  discovery  be  undertaken  on 
ttieir  behalf^  Experience  can  sometimes  be  gained  at  a  cheaper  rate  than 
pulling  down  a  building.  One  summer  evening  when  wandering  over  a 
level  wooded  district  of  the  Canton  province,  we  came  upon  a  pagoda 
three  etosieg  high,  looking,  at  a  sli^t  distance,  exactly  like  the  common 
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type  of  brick  erections  wliich  stnd  that  coimtry.  But  this,  on  near  ap« 
proach,  proTed  to  be  of  wood,  and  close  inspection  betrayed  that  it  was 
put  together  of  thin  light  boards  attached  to  a  framework  in  such 
manner  that  the  whole  thing  coold  be  taken  down  and  removed  without 
much  difficulty.  It  was  a  temporary  pagoda,  after  the  manner  of  oar 
temporary  iron  churches,  put  up  in  a  destitute  district  to  draw  a  congr^^ 
tion  together.  It  was  tentatively  erected  by  the  neighbouring  villagers  in 
their  efforts  to  improve  their  Feng-Shui.  If  their  crops  were  good  in 
successive  years,  if  no  pestilence  invaded  their  precincts,  and  above  all, 
should  some  talented  youth  distinguish  himself  at  the  provincial  exami- 
nations, and  pour  a  flood  of  glory  over  his  native  place  by  attaining  to 
the  distinguished  degree  of  Keu  jin^  then  the  experiment  would  be  pro- 
nounced successful.  Efficacious  in  attracting  good  fortune  in  general, 
there  is  nothing  in  which  the  charm  of  a  well-planted  pagoda  is  more 
conspicuous  than  in  its  influence  upon  the  literary  talent  of  the  community 
at  its  foot.  On  this  account  it  is  that  the  upper  story  of  the  building 
usually  contains  a  representation  of  the  god  of  literature,  before  which 
incense  bums,  and  hence  the  popular  name  for  pagodas, ''' towers  of 
literature."  It  would  be  too  inconvenient  and  expensive  to  experiment  in 
a  similar  way  in  the  case  of  dwellings ;  therefore  the  best  use  of  the 
diviner*s  skill  must  be  made  at  the  time,  and  after  that  the  consequences 
be  taken  as  they  come,  or  palliated  by  putting  up  lucky  symbols  in 
suitable  places.  We  remember  a  village  in  a  beautiful  country  where  the 
prospect  before  the  cottage  door  would  have  delighted  the  eye,  but  before 
each  door  was  erected  a  brick  wall  nearly  as  high  as  the  cottage  itself,  and 
of  a  width  which  must  have  entailed  a  hea^y  cost  upon  the  poor  country 
people.  These  brick  screens  were  raised  to  fend  off  obnoxious  influences 
from  the  opposing  hills.  Sometimes  it  is  considered  that  precaution 
enough  has  been  taken  if  a  stone  has  been  built  into  the  wall  exposed  to 
unlucky  Feng-Shui,  bearing  an  inscription  of  defiance  to  the  power  of  the 
evil  principle. 

Feng-Shui  is  far  from  being  a  mere  matter  of  individual  and  family 
concern  which  only  affects  its  believers.  Its  invisible,  but  benignant  or 
direful  forces  are  liable  to  be  set  in  motion  by  those  who  have  never  even 
heard  of  the  name.  Therefore  if  a  new  house  is  built  it  is  not  only  the 
owner's  afiair,  but  that  of  all  his  neighbours  also.  Who  knows,  says  the 
Chinese,  but  his  chimney-pot  may  draw  down  the  wrath  of  heaven  and 
earth  on  my  head,  or  the  bare,  blank  aspect  of  his  end  wall  may  reflect 
the  malarious  breath  of  nature  into  my  door,  bringing  disaster  to  my 
enterprises,  disease  and  death  to  my  wife  and  children  ?  The  devout 
believer  in  Feng-Shui  consults  his  trusted  geomancer  on  the  new  influences 
about  to  affect  his  life  and  fortunes,  and  no  possible  effort  will  be  omitted 
to  prevent  any  unfavourable  change  in  his  surroundings.  Thus  it  arises 
that  foreigners  from  the  far  west,  who  come  from  an  island  too  barbarous 
to  know  of  the  existence  of  Feng-Shui,  may,  by  their  ill-advised  erections, 
imperil  the  happiness  of  a  Chinese  town,  ^e  churches  of  the  missionaries. 
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Ob  aocoQnt  of  their  superior  height,  are  especially  fatal  to  the  well  heisg 

of  the  streets  sorroanding  their  hases.  In  the  treaty  ports  under  the  pro* 

teetion  of  the  consular  flags  no  effectual  opposition  can  be]  raised  to 

these  buildingSy  and  the  bjured  native  watches  the  rising  waUs  with 

smothered  indignation.  But  in  the  interior  the  foreigner,  too,  must  respect 

Feng-Shui  if  he  would  liye  in  peace.    We  lodged  once  in  a  long  low 

sehool-house,  built  by  German  missionaries,  which  rested  against  a  steep 

hillside.    Not  long  before,  the  missionaries,  having  been  vexed  by  frequent 

nocturnal  visits  of  thieves,  had  added  two  little  watch-towers,  like  ears, 

a  few  &et  high,  on  each  end  of  the  building,  to  be  occupied  by  watchmen 

during  the  night.  But  they  had  unintentionally  infringed  upon  Feng-Shui. 

One  of  these  little  towers  was  just  visible  over  the  rising  ground  to  a  tomb 

on  another  hill  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off.    The  enraged  descendants  of  the 

occupant  of  that  tomb  gathered  the  village  together  against  the  missionaries 

and  threatened  to  bum  down  their  establishment.     In  vain  did  the 

missionaries  argue  that  so  small  a  portion  of  their  building  could  be  seen 

from  the  tomb,  that  if,  as  was  most  reasonable,  one  supposed  that  the 

deceased  spirit  preferred  to  sit  upon  his  semi-circular  arm-chair-like  grave, 

instead  of  fotiguing  himself  by  standing  upon  it,  he  then  would  not  have 

the  obnoxious  projection  within  the  field  of  vision  at  all.    No  matter, 

the  offensive  towers  must  be  pulled  down.  As  usual  in  China  it  was  found 

that  even  Feng-Shui  could  be  propitiated  by  a  gift ;  and  the  missionaries 

bought  toleration  of  the  disturbed  spirit  for  a  certain  number  of  dollars, 

paid  down  to  his  representatives  in  the  flesh.   Governor  Amaral,  of  Macao, 

did  not  escape  the  vengeance  of  Feng-Shui  so  easily.    He  signalised  his 

tenure  of  office  in  that  tiny  peninsula  by  cutting  out  new  roads,  utterly 

regardless  of  the  interests  of  the  numerous  descendants  of  those  buried 

in  the  tombs  among  which  his  roads  passed.  His  contempt  for  Feng-Shui 

cost  him  his  life.    He  was  waylaid  and  beheaded  on  one  of  his  own  new 

roads.    Without   citing   farther   instances,    the    necessary  antagonism 

between  Feng-Shui  and  railways  must  already  begin  to  be  clear  to  the 

reader.  Every  cutting  would  cut  away  all  the  happiness  of  existence  from 

untold  multitudes ;  each  embankment  would  threaten  calamity  to  aU  the 

plain  on  either  side.    To  tunnel  through  a  mountain  would  be  wantonly 

and  wickedly  to  despise  the  protection  heaven  itself  has  built  up  against 

the   disasters  which  would  otherwise  oven^elm  the  dwellers  on  its 

sheltered  side.    A  line  of  telegraph  posts  would  be  so  many  conductors  to 

draw  down  the  fateful  breath  of  nature's  life,  certain  to  spread  abroad  the 

deleterious  influences  while  dissipating  the  good.    Feng-Shui  and  rail* 

ways  are  mutually  destructive.    We  have  read  that  the  introduction  of 

railways  into  India  has  produced  considerable  effect  in  weakening  the 

exdusiveness  of  caste.    It  is  hard  to  perceive  how  Feng-Shui  in  China 

could  at  all  survive  a  similar  invasion  of  engineering  skill.     Whether  or 

no  Feng-Shui  will  accommodate  itself  to  the  rush  and  roar  of  the  iron 

horse,  when  it  speeds  over  the  vast  plains  of  northern  China  and  among 

the  mountain  valleys  of  the  south,  we  cannot  say ;  but  there  is  no  question 
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about  the  fierce  opposition  it  will  raise  to  the  nptoming  of  the  first  sod, 
the  cutting  of  the  first  hill. 

It  is  time  to  address  ourselves  to  the  inquiry  what  this  mysterious  Feng- 
Shui  is,  or  is  supposed  to  be.  An  elucidation  of  this  fiur-away  supersiiticm 
will  be  quite  a  novelty  to  the  great  majority  of  our  readers,  for  popular  works 
on  China  are  almost  unanimous  in  avoiding  the  subject.  Works  like 
Williams's  MiddU  Kingdom  and  Doolittle's  Social  life  of  the  Chiruu, 
though  seeming  to  cover  the  whole  ground  in  their  descriptions  of  ChineM 
national  idiosyncrasies,  omit  Feng-Shui  altogether.  This  can  only  bo 
accounted  for  on  the  hypothesis  that  these  learned  authors  did  not  care  to 
include  a  topic  about  which  they  felt  themselves  unable  to  enlighten  the 
public.  Very  few  even  of  the  Chinese  could  give  a  clear  and  connected 
account  of  this  obscure  topic.  Question  a  native,  and  he  would  reply, 
Feng-Shui  is  the  influence  of  nature  and  of  the  spirits  upon  the  destinies 
of  the  living ;  it  is  called  Feng  because  it  is  a  thing  like  wind,  which  you 
cannot  comprehend,  and  Shui,  because  it's  like  water,  whidi  you  cannot 
grasp.  Feng-Shui  has  a  literature  of  its  own ;  but  its  repulsive  technioology, 
with  its  **  azure  dragon  "  and  '*  white  tiger,"  its  breath  of  nature,  and 
male  and  female  principles,  and  its  profuse  use  of  the  numerical  diagrams 
of  the  Classic  of  Changes,  are  quite  excuse  enough  for  the  ne^eet  it 
has  received  from  Sinologues.  While  the  vast  fields  of  Chinese  philo- 
sophy, poetry,  history,  and  religion  are  still  the  unexplored  Afiioa  of 
literature,  no  wonder  tib^t  students  should  turn  away  from  this  unattrac- 
tive desert  of  superstitious  nonsense,  and  devote  their  labours  to  more  > 
promising  regions.  Besides  this,  it  must  be  admitted  that  Feng-Shui  is 
an  invisible  undjBrground  principle,  which  does  not  obtrude  itself  upon  the 
attention.  It  is  not  a  religion,  nor  the  sect  of  a  religion.  It  has  no 
temple  nor  priesthood,  nor  college,  nor  any  authorised  professors  or 
incorporated  believers.  Its  occult  influence  pervades  all  Chinese  society, 
but  does  not  come  conspicuously  to  the  surface  in  any  imposing  rite  cr 
permanent  visible  manifestation.  There  would  be  houses  and  tombs  did 
not  Feng-Shui  exist.  Even  pagodas  had  their  origin  in  Buddhism,  and  still 
retain  their  quasi-religious  character.  Thus  it  was  easy  to  describe  the 
whole  superficies  of  Chinese  society,  without  alluding  to  this  underlying 
element  of  superstition.  At  last,  however,  an  erudite  German  scholar, 
well  known  among  Oriental  students  by  his  valuable  investigations  into 
Chinese  Buddhism,  has  undertaken  the  long-ddayed  task,  and  now  in  a 
pamphlet*  of  eighty  pages,  the  curious  in  such  matters  may  read  a  com- 
plete exposition  of  the  origin,  character,  and  influence  of  Feng-ShuL 
We  cannot  but  admire  the  liveliness  of  style  and  aptness  of  illustration  by 
which  Dr.  Eitel  has  relieved  the  tediousness  of  studying  the  minute 
details  of  the  ground-plan  and  architecture  of  this,  whidi  is  essentially  a 
castle  erected  in  the  dominions  of  the  ''  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air," 
formidable  in  dimensions  and  apparent  solidity,  but  in  accordance  with  its 

♦  Feng-Shui,  or  The  Budiments  of  Natural  Science  in  China,  by  Ernest  J.  Eitel, 
M.A.,Fh.D.    Trubner  &  Co.,  1S7S. 
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name,  eomposed  of  no  more  substantial  materials  than  the  castles  of  doad- 
land  built  up  out  of  water-yapoor  by  the  action  of  wind.  Bat  no  in- 
gennify  of  treatment  coold  allnre  any  bat  an  enthasiastic  stadent  of 
foreign  snperstitions  to  inflict  apon  himself  the  penance  of  mastering  the 
intricacies  of  the  ''  Numerical  Proportions  of  Nature."  We  will  not, 
therefore,  attempt  to  abridge  Dr.  EiteVs  dissection  of  the  anatomy  of  the 
sjstem ;  but,  endeayour  to  present  in  one  yiew  the  picture  which  its 
totality  produces  in  our  minds. 

Feng-Shui  is  a  product  of  a  mode  of  thought  characteristic  of  the  primeyal 
era  of  human  deyelopment ;  perhaps  the  most  remarkable,  as  it  is  one  of 
the  latest,  manifestations  of  fetichism.  Feng-Shui  yiews  heayen  and  earth, 
the  whole  uniyerse,  as  one  great  fetich,  animated  by  a  blind  unintelligent  but 
omnipotent  yitality,  a  yitality  in  which  man  shares,  and  of  which,  by  the 
exercise  of  his  intelligent  faculties,  he  may  procure  a  larger  and  better 
share  than  would  otherwise  fall  to  his  lot.  As  a  practical  art,  Feng-Shui 
is  the  terrestrial  sister  of  Astrology,  a  mode  of  deciphering  the  destinies 
of  an  indiyidual  as  included  in  the  yast  complications  of  the  uniyersal 
whole,  but  in  this  respect  the  earthly  sister  excels  her  star-gazing  proto- 
type, that  by  means  of  Feng-Shui  a  man  learns  not  only  what  his  &te  is, 
but  how  it  may  be  modified  to  his  own  adyantage.  We  cannot  better 
introduce  this  curious  conception  of  man's  power  oyer  destiny  than  by  a 
quotation  which  shows  that  we  English  are  a  wiser  race  than  we  thought 
ourselyes :  "  Strange  to  say,  Chinese  constantly  assert  that  foreigners 
know  all  about  Feng-Shui.  When  mortality  was  frightful  among  the 
Hong  Kong  troops  quartered  in  Murray  barracks,  and  the  Colonial  surgeon 
proposed  the  planting  of  bamboos  at  the  back  of  the  buildings,  the 
Chinese  justly  remarked  that  this  measure  was  in  strict  accordance  with 
Feng-ShuL  When  foreign  residents  of  Hong  Kong  began  to  build  yillas 
inPokfoolum  (which  Feng-Shui  declares  to  be  the  best  site  of  the  island), 
when  the  Goyemment  began  to  build  a  reseryoir  there,  when  tanks  were 
built  on  the  north  side  of  Hong  Kong,  and  the  hillside  was  studded  with 
trees,  when  the  cutting  of  earth  was  forbidden  in  places  where  there  is  much 
decomposed  rock,  the  Chinese  in  all  these  cases  supposed  foreigners  to 
know  much  more  about  Feng-Shui  than  they  would  tell,  and  the  Suryeyor 
General  was  put  down  as  a  profound  adept  in  Feng-Shui.  Why,  they 
say,  there  is  Goyemment  House,  occupying  the  yery  best  spot  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  island,  screened  at  the  back  by  high  trees  and  gently- 
shalying  terraces,  skirted  right  and  left  by  roads  with  graceful  ouryes,  and 
the  whole  situation  combining  eyerything  that  Feng-Shui  would  prescribe, 
bow  is  it  possible  that  foreigners  pretend  to  know  nothing  of  Feng- 
Shui  ?  "  This  then  is  the  practical  embodiment  of  the  system.  The 
configuration  and  character  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  determines  the 
weal  or  woe  of  its  inhabitants.  Rising  grounds,  groups  of  trees,  pools 
of  water,  winding  roads,  when  properly  situated  and  combined,  are  the 
causes  of  health,  wealth,  peace,  and  happiness,  to  the  fortunate  dwellers  in 
these  desirable  localities.    Another  extract,  referring  to  the  same  little 
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island,  will  present  the  obverse  Tiew :  "  Hong  Kong,  with  its  abundance 
of  rocks  and  boulders  scattered  about  on  the  hillside,  abonnds  accordingly 
in  malign  breath,  and  the  Chinese  think  our  Government  very  wise  in 
endeavouring  to  plant  trees  everywhere  on  the  hill  to  screen  these 
harbingers  of  evil.  Bat  the  most  malicious  influence  under  which  Hong 
Eong  suffers  is  caused  by  that  curious  rock  on  the  edge  of  the  hill  near 
Wanchai.  It  is  distmctly  seen  from  Queen's  Road  East,  and  foreigners 
generally  see  in  it  Cain  and  Abel,  Cain  slaying  his  brother.  The  Chinese 
take  the  rock  to  represent  a  female  figure,  which  they  call  the  bad 
woman,  and  they  firmly  and  seriously  believe  that  aU  the  immorality  of 
Hong  Kong,  all  the  recklessness  and  vice  of  Taipingshan,  are  caused  by 
that  wicked  rock.  So  firmly  is  this  belief  impressed  upon  the  lowest 
classes  in  Hong  Kong  that  those  who  profit  from  immoral  practices 
actually  go  and  worship  that  rock,  spreadmg  out  offerings  and  bummg 
incense  at  its  foot.  None  dares  to  mjure  it,  and  I  have  been  told  by  many 
otherwise  sensible  people,  that  several  stone-cutters  who  attempted  to 
quarry  at  the  base  of  that  rock  died  a  sudden  death  immediately  after  the 
attempt."  Now  that  we  have  before  us  the  two-fold  energies  of  Feng- 
Bhui,  baneful  as  well  as  blessing,  we  see  that  it  is  a  materialistic  fatalism 
according  to  which  human  happiness  and  misery,  virtue  and  vice,  are 
determined,  or,  at  least,  mightily  influenced,  by  invisible  currents  of 
nature's  breath  flowing  over  the  surface  of  the  earth,  adapting  itself  to 
its  inequalities,  attracted  or  repelled  by  its  elevations  and  depressions,  its 
straight  lines  and  curves. 

Feng-Shui  begins  where  Astrology  ends.  So  familiar  are  we  with  the 
latter  delusion,  it  seems  hardly  strange  to  us  that  imaginative  minds,  specu- 
lating on  the  tangled  destinies  of  man,  unable  to  discover  in  character  or 
conduct  a  clue  to  the  endless  diversities,  the  strange  vicissitudes  of  the 
human  lot,  should  have  gazed  up  at  the  bewildering  hosts  of  stars,  until 
they  dreamt  that  the  mystic  dance  of  those  pale  watch-fires  of  night, 
must  rain  down  a  spiritual  influence  upon  man,  which  decides  his  fortunes 
for  good  or  evil.  But  the  astrologer  at  the  utmost  only  aimed  to  inter- 
pret, he  never  aspired  to  rule,  the  courses  of  the  planets.  Shall  we  say 
that  the  practical  mind  of  the  Chinese  could  not  rest  in  this  conception 
of  itself  as  the  helpless  sport  of  irresistible  because  unapproachable 
heavenly  powers  ?  Or,  shall  we  see  rather  a  farther  flight  of  poetic 
imagination  in  the  daring  assumption  which  brought  down  heaven  to  earth, 
and  placed  its  mighty  forces  partially  under  human  control  ?  However 
that  might  be,  the  passage  from  Astrology  to  Feng-Shui  was  effected  by 
the  conception,  strange  enough  to  the  European  mind,  that  the  stars 
operate  directly  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  the  surface  of  the 
earth  upon  the  two-legged  insects  which  crawl  upon  it.  Mountain  peaks 
correspond  to  the  stars ;  rivers  and  oceans  are  the  terrestrial  milky  way ; 
the  sky  above  is  divided  into  constellations,  such  as  the  potent  **  azure 
dragon  *'  and  the  baneful  "  white  tiger ; "  the  earth,  too,  has  its  azure 
dragons  and  white  tigers  innumerable,  mountain  ranges  or  undulating 
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grotuids,  In  which  the  geomanoer,  by  the  aid  of  his  compass  and  the  roles 
of  his  art,  detects  the  analogues  of  the  celestial  monsters.    The  five 
planets — and  to  the  Chinese  mind  only  five  exist,  or  conld  exist — ^the  five 
planets  take  their  names  &om  the  five  elements,  of  the  essences  of  which 
they  are  the  embodiments.     «  As  to  their  counterparts  on  earth,  the  rules 
by  which  each  mountain  may  be  referred  to  one  or  other  of  the  five 
planets  are  very  simple.    If  a  peak  rises  up  bold  and  straight,  running 
out  into  a  sharp  point,  it  is  identified  with  Mars,  and  declared  to  represent 
the  element  fire.    If  the  point  of  a  similarly  shaped  mountain  is  broken 
off  and  flat,  but  comparatiyely  narrow,  it  is  said  to  be  the  embodiment  of 
Jupiter,  and  to  represent  the  element  wood.    If  the  top  of  a  mountain 
forms  an  extensive  plateau,  it  is  the  representative  of  Saturn,  and  the 
element  earth  dwells  there.    If  a  mountain  runs  up  high,  but  its  peak 
is  sofUy  rounded,  it  is  called  Venus,  and  represents  the  element  metaL 
A  mountain  whose  top  is  the  shape  of  a  cupola  is  looked  upon  as  the  re- 
presentative of  Mercury,  and  the  element  water  rules  there."    Behold,  now, 
the  immense  superiority  of  Feng-Shui.    Its  planets  are  no  wandering 
fires ;  its  task  is  not  to  win  secrets  from  the  inaccessible  sky ;  the  pro- 
fessor of  this  mundane  astrology  plants  his  feet  upon  the  solid  ground, 
compass  in  hand,  and  reads  off  the  face  of  the  landscape  the  blessings  or 
curses  stored  up  therein  for  the  denizen  of  each  particular  spot. 

This,  however,  is  the  least  superiority  of  the  Chinese  system.  It 
possesses,  also,  the  immense  advantage  that  the  terrestrial  phenomena  are 
within  reach  of  the  mattock  and  spade.  '*  Heaven,"  it  is  said,  **  requires 
the  aid  of  man  to  carry  out  its  schemes  of  justice.  Earth  requires  the 
aid  of  man  to  bring  its  products  to  absolute  perfection.  Neither  heaven 
nor  earth  are  complete  in  themselves,  but  leave  the  last  finish  of  every- 
thing to  man.  ConsequenUy,  as  regards  the  natural  outline  of  the  earth's 
surface,  there  is  much  room  for  the  active  interference  of  man.  The  in- 
fluence of  the  planets  and  of  the  five  elements  is  very  great,  but  it  is  not 
alL  The  influence  of  the  natural  configuration  of  the  ground  is  very 
powerful,  but  man  may  alter  the  natural  configuration."  A  low  hill  may 
be  elevated,  a  straight,  and  consequentiy  iU-omened  water-course  may  be 
diverted.  The  point  of  a  mountain  can  be  cut  off,  and  thus  Mars  is  con- 
verted into  Jupiter.  An  easier  task  is  to  raise  a  pointed  mound  on  the 
top  of  a  high  but  flat  mountain,  by  which  Saturn  is  changed  into  Mars. 
And  if  most  of  nature's  works  are  too  vast  to  be  essentially  altered, 
fiEivourable  modifications  may  be  introduced,  such  as  a  pond  here,  a  pagoda 
there.  Feng-Shui  too  will  guard  its  believers  against  wantonly  and 
wickedly  opening  passages  for  the  pernicious  influence  of  nature,  among 
which  straight  lines,  straight  ridges  are  the  most  fifttal.  It  can,  there- 
fore, preserve  China  from  the  inevitable  destruction  of  national  prosperity 
that  would  follow  the  making  of  railways,  which  would  not  only  destrc^ 
many  most  important  features  of  the  good  Feng-Shui,  but  in  their  long 
8trai((ht  ways,  and  their  deadly  embankments,  positively  invite  every 
noxious  influence  to  devour  the  land. 
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To  the  English  reader  this  will  appear  saoh  tmmitigated  nonsense  that 
he  will  be  almost  ready  to  doubt  Uie  sanity  of  the  people  professing  to 
belieye  it.  Bat  this  disgust  at  the  folly  of  the  Chinese  would  be  a  good 
deal  qualified  by  a  careful  consideration  of  the  mental  processes  through 
wiiich  these  curious  results  have  been  reached.  We  must  refer  the  philo- 
sophic inquirer  to  Dr.  £itel*s  book,  where  he  will  find  Feng-Shui  traced 
up  to  the  ancient  opinion  that  the  whole  universe  is  a  living  organism,  in 
which  the  trinity,  heaven,  earth,  and  man,  share  a  common  life,  each 
member  of  the  triad  acting  upon,  and  influenced  by,  the  other  two.  There 
he  will  see  also  how  the  vast  totality  of  phenomena  are  deduced  by  a  system 
of  permutations  and  combinations  of  numbers  from  two  universal  primordial 
principles,  called  the  male  and  female  principles,  which  two,  when  happily 
combined,  constitute  the  favourable,  and  when  disharmonious,  ike  malign 
breath  of  nature.  After  he  has  fairly  bewildered  himself  in  the  effort  to 
follow  this  scheme  through  its  complicated  ramifications,  and  to  do  juiitice 
to  it  as  a  conception,  though  an  imaginary  one,  of  the  true  nature  of 
things  in  themselves,  he  will  probably  cease  to  marvd  that  opinions  sup- 
ported by  such  an  unbroken  array  of  learned  names,  and  argued  out 
with  such  an  appearance  at  once  of  plausibility  and  profundity,  have 
taken  deep  root  in  the  Chinese  mind.  Space  forbids  our  attempting  even 
a  sketch  of.  Chinese  metaphysics,  out  of  which  this  unique  superstition, 
Feng-Shui,  has  grown,  a  not  incongruous  fruit.  It  remains,  however,  to 
point  out  the  connection  between  Feng-Shui  and  the  influence  of  the  dead 
upon  the  living.  A  few  sentences  upon  this  topic  will  serve  as  a  specimen 
of  C9unese  philosophical  thought. 

According  to  Choo-he  and  his  followers,  the  soul  of  man  is  not  sim^e, 
but  possesses  a  dual  nature.  The  two  natures,  which  may  be  disiingaished 
as  animus  and  cmima,  belong  re^ctively  to  the  '' breath  of  heaven  "  and 
the  **  breath  of  earth."  The  animus  is  the  spiritual  and  male  element  of 
the  soul :  while  the  material  element  or  female  principle  of  nature  forms 
the  anima.  In  living  man  the  two  principles  exist  in  combination,  but  at 
death,  with  the  dissolution  of  the  body,  the  union  is  l^oken  up,  the 
animus  returns  to  heaven  and  the  anima  to  earth.  Not  tiiat  we  are  to 
conceive  of  this  returning  as  movement  in  space,  but  rather  that  each  part 
is  absorbed  again  into  the  general  elements  of  nature  whence  each  derived 
its  origin.  The  souls  of  deceased  ancestors,  therefore,  are  as  omnipresent 
as  the  elements  of  nature,  as  heaven  and  earth  ihemselves.  Thus  the 
(Hiinese  have  been  taught  to  consider  themselves  as  constantly  surrounded 
by  a  spirit-world,  invisible  indeed  and  inaccessible  by  touch  or  handling, 
but  none  the  less  real,  none  the  less  influential.  From  the  groundwork 
of  these  not  altogether  despicable  imaginations  about  the  invisible  world, 
the  transition  is  easy  to  the  popular  belief  that  the  anima  of  the  deceased 
binds  him  to  the  tomb,  while  the  masculine  animus  hovers  round  the 
dwelling  of  his  descendants.  This,  again,  produces  the  inference  that  if 
the  tomb  be  so  placed  that  the  animal  spirit  supposed  to  dwell  there  is 
free  from  disturbing  elements,  the  ancestral  spirit  will  be  both  able  and 
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disposed  to  Tisit  with  benign  inflneneesthe  homes  of  his  pious  descendants. 
Hence  practical  Feng-Shni  has  no  more  important  problem  than  to  select 
the  site  of  a  grave. 

It  does  not  require  much  wisdom  to  ridicule  and  despise  the  absurd 
superstitions  of  individuals  and  races  less  enlightened  than  oar  noUe  selves. 
Bat  in  recent  years  we  have  seen  another  spirit  arise.  Men  have  taken  to 
atodjing  ancient  myths  and  modem  superstitions  instead  of  mocking  at 
them.  The  result  is  a  growing  conviction  that  the  soil  of  the  human  mind 
cannot  produce  and  foster  pure  error,  unmixed  falsehood.  The  human 
intellect  has  been  guilty  of  a  thousand  aberrations  and  extravagances,  but 
through  them  aU  there  has  run  a  vein  of  loyalty  to,  or  at  least  desire  for, 
truth.  The  error  we  denounce  is  either  a  truth  pushed  to  an  extreme,  or 
it  is,  though  erroneous,  the  best  interpretation  the  mind  is  for  the  time 
being  capable  of,  of  the  phenomena  which  press  upon  it  for  a  solution,  or 
perhaps  it  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  eagerness  of  the  mind  to  frame  for 
its^  some  explanati<m  of  a  problem  really  quite  insoluble.  It  is  to  this 
lattar  dass  that  we  would  attach  Feng-Shui.  This  Chinese  superstition, 
absurd  as  it  is,  has  not  maintained  itself  for  a  thousand  years  among  a  vast 
eivilised  people,  a  nation  whose  thinkers  and  scholars  are  innumerable, 
without  basing  itself  upon  something  or  other  natural  to  man  and  not 
evidently  repugnant  to  his  reason.  Where  shall  we  look  for  this  connect- 
ing link  7  1  think  we  may  see  it  in  that  mystery  which  has  perplexed 
philosophers  and  theologians  of  all  ages  and  countries,,  and  of  which  we 
may  reject  the  Chinese  solution,  but  are  ourselves  unable  to  furnish  a 
better.  How  is  it  that  such  innumerable  diversities  subsist  among  the 
characters  and  experiences  of  the  children  of  men  ?  Why  is  one  bom  in 
the  purple,  cradled  in  luxuiy  and  splendour,  while  another  drags  along  a 
few  miserable  years  in  a  condition  compared  with  which  that  of  the  brutes 
is  enviable  ?  Why,  again,  do  we  see  some  men  naturally  endowed  with 
remarkable  capacity  and  inclination,  not  for  wisdom  only  but  for  virtue, 
where  others  display  inherent  tendencies  to  the  worst  of  vices  ?  Still 
more  puzzling  is  the  indisputable  £Etct  that  the  power,  and  beauty,  and 
happiness  of  the  world  frequently  fidl  to  the  share  of  the  ignoble,  while 
wisdom  and  goodness  are  linked  to  want  and  suffering.  The  Chinese 
looked  around  for  an  explanation  of  these  mysterious  arrangements  of 
human  hfe,  not  from  a  vague  curiosity,  but  with  the  express  hope  of  im- 
proving his  own  lot.  Buddhism  gave  him  a  solution  in  its  theory  of  suc- 
cessive existences,  determined  each  by  the  merit  and  demerit  of  the  pre- 
ceding one ;  but  Buddhism  failed,  even  in  its  season  of  widest  popularity, 
to  lay  hold  of  the  Chinese  national  mind.  The  teachings  of  Confucius 
and  his  first  disciples  ignored  difficulties  which  they  could  not  remove. 
According  to  them,  virtue  is  not  only  its  own  reward,  but  rightly  and 
surely  secures  for  itself  the  approval  of  heaven,  the  favour  of  man,  and 
the  lordship  of  this  fair  world. 

The  Chinese  did  homage  to  the  ethical  teaching  of  their  great  master, 
and  accepted  it  as  their  highest  trust  for  evermore.    But  the  fact  stared 
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them  in  the  faee  that  the  sage  himself  passed  a  life  of  toil  and  wanderings 
« like  a  homeless  dog,"  while  licentious  and  illiterate  prineelets  divided 
the  world  among  them .  It  was  an  article  of  the  Confacian  creed  that  if  the 
sage  and  the  yirtnoas  did  not  themselyee  attain  to  earthly  hononr  and  felicity, 
heaven,  in  recognition  of  their  merit,  wonld  bestow  these  boons  on  their 
posterity.  Experience  has  not  confirmed  this  sentiment  into  a  positive 
belief.  The  varieties  and  inequalities  of  earthly  condition  remained  inex- 
plicable. That  right  moral  conduct  is  man's  true  life,  the  Chinese 
readily  assented  to  ;  but  that  there  is  also  some  other  principle  at  woric, 
moulding  human  destinies  without  much  regard  to  human  character, 
seemed  too  palpable  for  disbelief.  What  is  this  principle  ?  Philosophy 
stepped  in,  with  her  all- comprehensive  speculations  about  the  original 
absolute,  the  unity,  the  generation  of  aU  phenomena  from  one  eternal 
substance,  according  to  one  all-pervading  law,  the  evolution  of  the  infinite 
variety  of  forms  and  conditions  from  the  action  and  reaction  of  the  great 
original  upon  itself.  Clothed  though  they  be  in  a  Chinese  garb,  the 
European  student  frequently  recognizes  thoughts  already  £etmiliar  to  him 
in  Western  speculation.  Had  Chinese  metaphysics  stopped  at  this  stage, 
the  result  would  Im  a  striking  similarity  to  the  issue  to  which  certain  of 
our  Western  speculations  seem  to  tend :  a  self-evolved  universe,  an  organic 
whole,  operating  in  all  things  by  immutable  law,  but  without  a  Law-giver ; 
moving  according  to  infinite  order,  but  guided  by  no  superintcmiding 
Intelligence ;  explicable  from  itself,  but  containing  no  prophecy  of  a 
better  explication  to  come.  And  it  is,  perhaps,  more  correct  to  say  that 
Chinese  philosophy  did  stop  here ;  and  to  attribute  the  growth  of  Feng- 
Shui  rather  to  the  craving  of  the  popular  mind  for  something  more 
definite  and  practical,  some  clue  to  the  mystery  which  could  be  followed 
up  to  its  own  advantage.  If  philosophy  teaches  that  fatalism  governs  the 
immense  whole,  while  utterly  careless  of  the  result  to  the  individual,  can 
we  marvel  that  in  a  superstitious  age  men  caught  at  the  idea  that  they 
might  possibly  divert  the  mighty  current  of  nature's  irresistible  forces  into 
little  artificial  channels  for  their  own  beho<^?  Feng-Shui  is  the  very 
audacity  of  superstition,  and  it  will  hold  its  own  until  it  isAeB  away  before 
the  progress  of  Christianity,  or  the  spread  of  science,  or  the  influence  of 
both  combined. 

F.  S.  T. 
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When  I  put  upon  paper  a  few  thoughts  about ''  The  Unpleasant  Past/'  I 
do  not  mean  the  unpleasant  past  through  which  I  have  lived  myself.    In 
talking,  indeed,  about  one's  own  earlier  days,  everybody,  or  nearly  every- 
body, is  so  grievously  hypocritical,  that  it  is  impossible  to  know  how  far 
they  are  deceiving  themselves,  or  how  fiEir  they  are  consciously  deceiving 
others.    There  is  the  popular  talk,  for  instance,  about  one's  school  days, 
or  rather,  I  should  say,  one's  school.    Women,  it  should  be  observed,  in 
this  respect,  are  not  so  hypocritical  as  men.    There  are  some  women, 
certainly,  who  speak  with  a  sort  of  fervent  affection  of  their  former 
governesses,  and,  as  far  as  one  can  see,  with  truth.    But,  as  a  rule, 
women  care  wondrously  little  for  any  school  at  which  they  have  been 
doomed  to  pass  their  childhood  and  early  youth.    Perhaps  this  is  because 
there  are  no  great  girls'  schools  which  are  national  institutions  always 
before  the  public  eye,  about  which  it  is  the  correct  thing  to  discourse  with 
seeming  enthusiasm.    But  with  men  who  have  had  the  happiness  to  be 
brought  up  at  one  of  those  glorious  institutions,  the  great  public  schools 
of  England,  the  case  is  quite  different.    The  amount  of  deception  which 
the  English  gentleman,  as  such,  thinks  it  his  duty  to  practise  upon  him- 
self and  upon  his  brother  **  public  school  men,"  is  amazing.    With  rare 
exceptions,  every  ''public  school  man  "  seems  to  have  succeeded  in  en- 
veloping his  own  particular  school  with  a  certain  mysterious  haze  of  glory. 
I  beg  to  state,  with  all  due  deference,  that  I  except  from  this  charge 
of  mingled  hypocrisy  and  self-deception  that  venerated  race  of  youths, 
now  oldish  men,  who  came  forth  from  Bngby  under  the  reign  of  Arnold, 
accounting  themselves  apostles,  or  **  missioners,"  to  use  the  new  cant 
term,  sent  abroad  by  a  providential  arrangement  for  the  reformation  of 
other  young  men  in  general  (to  say  nothing  of  their  elders),  and  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  undergraduates  in  particular.    Yet  even  the  Bugby  boys, 
while  boys,  were  not  always  of  the  fiercely  Amoldian  type,  and  ventured 
to  say  that  they  did  not  like  Bugby  under  the  Amoldian  dispensation. 
But  I  do  not  doubt  that,  now  that  they  are  grey-headed  fathers  of  families, 
even  they  have  learnt  to  talk  as  most  fathers  talk,  and  join  in  the  general 
chorus  of  those  who  sicg  the  praises  of  those  ancient  sacred  nurseries  of 
virtue,  sport,  and  leaniing. 

To  what  exact  extent  all  this  is  simply  fudge  I  will  not  presume  to  say. 
I  know  that  in  some  cases  it  is  pure  fudge,  and  I  suspect  that  in  most 
cases  it  is  a  combination  of  s^lf-deception  and  fudge.     If  it  were  not  such 
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a  dreadfnlly  stale  qnotation,  I  shonld  saj  thai,  in  most  instances,  it  is 
**  distance  that  lends  enchantment  to  the  Tiew."  On  the  whole,  and  in 
my  secret  thoughts,  I  look  upon  what  pablio  school  men  say  concerning 
their  school  days  as  being  almost  as  hypocritical  as  what  respectable 
Englishmen  in  general  say  about  religion.  It  seems  as  if  the  English- 
man is  only  honest  when  he  speaks  about  business  matters ;  and  how  often 
is  he  sincere  even  then  ? 

Now,  for  myself,  in  this  one  respect  at  least,  I  am  an  honest  man.  I 
was  at  one  of  tiiese  very  great  public  schools.  I  will  not  mention  its 
name,  or  give  the  slightest  hint  by  which  it  may  be  identified ;  but  I  can 
truly  say  that  I  always  detested  it,  and  that  I  have  never  pretended  that 
I  did  otherwise  than  detest  it.  I  learnt  absolutely  nothing  there  which  I 
did  not  teach  myself,  and  I  often  wished  that  it  had  been  my  destiny  to 
have  been  sent  to  some  other  of  the  few  **  great  public  schools  "  whidi  in 
those  days  were  alone  supposed  (what  a  hypothesis  t)  to  send  forth 
**  scholars  and  gentlemen  "  to  the  two  great  TJniyersities.  So  £ar,  then, 
when  I  meditate  on  the  unpleasant  'past  of  the  world,  I  include  my  own 
personal  very  unpleasant  past. 

When,  again,  people  would  have  me  believe  that  it  is  a  delight  to 
them  to  think  over  their  own  past  lives,  apart  from  these  current  school- 
day  illusions,  and  that  thus  thinking  they  are  made  happy,  it  is  doubtless 
a  tenable  supposition  that  they  are  not  playing  tricks  either  upon  them- 
selves or  upon  those  who  listen  to  them.  I  am  entirely  out  of  sympathy 
with  them ;  but  that  is  another  thing.  What  is  misery  to  one  mind  may 
be  enjoyment  to  another.  There  was  a  certain  infatuated  banker,  we  all 
know,  who  wrote  a  prettyish  poem  on  the  Pleasures  of  Mefnoiy,  which  he, 
being  a  wealthy  banker,  could  afford  to  pay  the  great  Turner  a  consider- 
able sum  to  illustrate  with  many  exquisite  little  pictures.  But  does 
anybody  read  that  poem  because  he  loves  the  ideas  which  the  verses 
suggest,  or  does  anybody  believe  that  there  was  one  word  of  genuine, 
honest  truth  in  the  recollections  of  the  verse-maker  himself?  In  fact,  it 
may  be  doubted  which  of  the  three  once  well-known  poems  was  the  more 
absolutely  unreal,  Rogers's  Pleasures  of  Memory,  Campbell's  Pleasures  of 
Hope,  or  Akenside's  Pleasures  of  the  Imagination, 

This  same  word  "  unreal,"  too,  if  I  may  wander  into  a  little  bypath  of 
discourse,  how  suggestive  it  is  of  the  bettemess  of  the  present  over  the 
past  1  The  word  **  bettemess,"  itself,  I  am  aware,  is  wholly  unjustifiable 
on  any  legitimate  authority ;  in  truth,  it  suddenly  formed  itself  in  my 
brain  as  I  was  writing  the  last  sentence.  But  is  it  not  a  better  word  than 
•'superiority,"  or  any  kindred  term  ?  If  the  adjective  ** good,"  I  argue, 
has  its  corresponding  substantive  <'  goodness,"  why  should  not  "  better  " 
have  its  corresponding  substantive  '*  bettemess  "  ?  But  to  return  to  the 
word  '<  unreal  "  in  the  sense  in  which  I  have  just  used  it,  which  is  by  no 
means  the  same  in  which  it  was  used  half  a  century  ago.  What  should 
we  do  without  it  now,  when  we  want  to  describe  certain  moods  of  feeling, 
or  habits  of  thought,  or  religious  professions  and  forms  of  speech,  which 
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an  eome  tmder  this  designation  of  '<  nnrealitj  **  ?  Happily,  it  has  never 
become  a  slang  word ;  and,  in  fact,  it  only  came  into  nse  at  the  time  of 
the  Oxford  moyement  of  1858.  The  Tractarian  writers  began  to  nse  it 
by  way  of  disparaging  the  genuineness  and  healthiness  of  the  current  Low 
Chnrch  books,  and  sermons,  and  diaries.  And  now  it  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  of  modem  additions  to  the  English  language.  Originally  it  was 
used  to  signify  that  which  had  no  actual  existence,  as  opposed  to  things 
which  did  e:dst.  Its  new  meaning  is  the  result  of  the  prevalence  of  a 
peculiar  cast  of  mind  which  was  little  known  to  our  rougher  fore&thers, 
who  were  not  given  to  deliberate  self-inspection,  and  did  not  get  up 
*<  frames  of  mind,*'  and  fancy  them  the  spontaneous  creation  of  energetic 
activity.  But  some  fifty  years  ago  the  religious  world  was  teeming  with 
the  thing  *'  unreality ;  '*  and  when  the  new  Oxford  school  applied  to  it  the 
old  nanie  with  a  somewhat  modified  meaning,  the  application  was  so  con- 
venient that  the  English  language  was  speedily  found  to  have  been 
enriched  with  a  new  and  valuable  word. 

In  this  very  matter,  indeed,  of  the  enrichment  of  the  English  tongue, 
we  are  wiser  than  our  forefathers.  There  is  not  now  that  extreme  reluc- 
tance to  the  introduction  of  new  words  which  was  once  a  sign  of  a  ^*  polite 
education."  We  have  leumt  that  as  the  thoughts,  and  feelings,  and 
actions  of  a  people  become  more  and  more  complex,  it  is  well  that  we 
should  have  good,  honest  English  terms  to  describe  them.  English  is  a 
very  rich  speech,  undoubtedly ;  but  there  are  a  vast  number  of  ideas  for 
which  it  has  no  corresponding  expressions.  To  express  these  ideas  at 
once  simply  and  accurately,  one  must  go  to  French,  or  German,  or  Italian, 
or  old  Greek,  or  Roman ;  and  this  is  impracticable,  or  sounds  affected  when 
it  is  resorted  to.  When  people  possessing  the  same  acquirements  are 
talking  together,  they  do,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  make  use  of  foreign  or 
ancient  languages  when  these  latter  supply  a  more  correct  expression  of 
their  thoughts.  K  we  were  all  equaUy  good  scholars,  this  pleasant  process 
would  suffice  fbr  all  our  needs,  and  we  should  rejoice  that  the  present 
was  in  this  respect  so  much  pleasanter  than  the  past.  But,  in  the  mean 
thne,  I  do  maintain  that  it  is  wise  to  welcome  every  new  word  or  phrase 
which  accurately  expresses  the  ideas  which  we  either  did  not  hitherto 
possess,  or  could  oiUy  utter  with  a  cumbrous,  blundering  lengthiness  of 
phraseology. 

They  say  that  at  least  two  hundred  English  words  have  now  become 
naturalised  in  Fr^ch  conversation  and  Uterature.  What  that  august 
and  heterogeneous  AcadAnie  says  to  this  influx  I  do  not  know.  Clearly, 
the  current  of  public  opinion  has  been  too  strong  for  any  fastidiousness 
which  the  Academicians  may  feel  or  pretend  to  feel.  And  the  invasion  of 
downright  English  words,  comically  pronounced,  but  usually  correctly 
spelt,  is  not  confined  to  any  one  class  of  ideas.  One  can  understand  that, 
with  the  entrance  of  English  habits  in  all  matters  of  politics  and  sporting, 
En^^ish  words  should  have  become  a  necessity.  But  how  is  it  that 
Frenchwomen  now  talk  and  write  of  tin  bebif  as  if  they  never  saw  a  baby 
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in  their  lives  before  ?  How  did  they  do  withoai  the  behi  nntil  the  prese&t 
generation  ?    Who  can  say  ? 

There  are  certain  practical  difficulties,  ii  is  true,  about  this  system  of 
enrichment  of  our  older  English  which  cannot  be  overlooked.  There  are 
some  new  and  popular  terms  which  I  cannot  bring  my  lips  to  utter,  or  my 
pen  to  write,  except  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  my  aversion.  There  is 
the  word  '<  ornamentation/'  for  instance ;  what  a  disagreeable  sound  and 
appearance  it  has !  Yet  it  expresses  an  idea  for  whidi  I  cannot  find  any 
other  accurate  expression.  All  I  can  say  is  that  the  next  generation  may 
use  it ;  but  I  can  get  through  the  brief  remainder  of  my  life  without 
descending  to  its  utterance.  It  is  nearly  as  bad  as  calling  a  waistcoat  a 
**  vest/'  like  the  tailors ;  or  as  spelling  honour,  favour,  and  other  such 
words  without  the  letter  u^  as  do  the  Americans.  During  the  last  general 
election  there  was  a  candidate  who  ''solicited  the  favor  of  my  vote." 
Could  I  vote  for  such  a  man?  Impossible.  Then  there  are  certain 
small  abominations  bf  speech  from  which  the  children  of  every  well-ordered 
household  ought  to  be  sedulously  guarded  by  their  anxious  parents. 
Among  the  dialects  of  the  English  tongue  there  are  three,  which  may  be 
described  as  nursery  English,  kitchen  English,  and  stable-boy's  English ; 
and  the  aptitude  of  boya.  and  girls  for  assimilating  these  various  noxious 
kinds  of  phrases  and  pronunciations  is  quite  wonderful.  Whether  it  is 
that  some  of  these  peculiarities  have  a  certain  barbaric  force  of  their  own, 
against  which  our  more  fastidious  judgment  revolts,  but  which  commend 
themselves  to  the  uncritical  mind  of  childhood ;  or  whether  nursemaids, 
housemaids,  and  grooms  express  themselves  with  a  certain  point  and 
positiveness  of  tone  and  idiom  which  attracts  and  commands  the  tender 
intelligence,  such  is  certainly  too  often  the  result  of  our  English 
household  arrangements. 

It  is  the  same  with  that  very  delicate  subject,  the  use  of  slang.  Is 
there  not  much  to  be  said  for  it  when  we  compare  the  past  with  the 
present  ?  Take  the  word  *'  humbug,"  for  instance.  When  I  was  a  small 
boy  it  was  just  coming  into  use,  and  I  was  forbidden  to  use  it  as  being 
"low."  But  how  could  the  intercourse  of  society  be  now  carried  on 
without  it  ?  It  is  still  of  so  familiar  a  quality  that  one  could  hardly  use 
it  in  sedate  writing  without  some  sort  of  apology ;  but  there  is  no  longer 
the  faintest  odour  of  vulgarity  attached  to  it  any  more  than  to  the  most 
sonorous  of  Johnsonian  appellatives.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  almost  every- 
body uses  words  in  private  conversation  which  still  partake  of  the  mature 
of  slang ;  and  some  of  them  are  truly  valuable  as  expressing  ideas  which 
no  other  words  could  so  happily  express.  Such  are  three  words,  all  of 
them  of  American  origin,  but  all  good  of  their  kind — a  ''  loafer,"  to 
**  skedaddle,"  and  a  **  stampede."  A  loafer  is  by  no  means  the  same  as 
a  lounger,  or  even  as  the  French  flaneur.  The  flaneur  is  essentially 
Parisian  in  its  origin,  and  was  bom  upon  the  Boulevards.  One  may  talk 
of  the  old-fashioned  **  Bond  Street  lounger,"  but  he  was  a  different  sort 
of  creature  altogether.     One  cannot  fldner  under  the  English  climate,  and 
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in  any  Tariety  of  soeial  existenee  except  that  of  Paris.  But  now  that  we 
have  got  this  Yankee  notion  of  loafing,  we  find  that  London  especialljy 
and  flJl  England  besides,  swarms  with  loafers.  Loafing  is  a  totally  dif- 
ferent thing  from  lonnging.  It  has  a  yery  decided  element  of  scampish- 
ness  abont  it.  As  Hiefldneur  is  bom  of  tiie  Boulevards,  the  loafer  is  the 
natural  product  of  New  Tork  and  the  American  drinking-bar.  And,  alas  t 
the  climate  of  England,  though  it  forbids  ns  iofldner^  is  by  no  means  nn- 
favonrable  to  the  multiplication  of  that  o&nsive  creature  the  real  loafer. 
To  <'  skedaddle  ''  and  a  <'  stampede  "  came  in  with  the  American  Civil 
War ;  but  how  expressive  they  are,  the  one  being  the  comic  correlative  of 
the  other  I  A  ''  stampede  "  brings  clearly  before  our  eyes  the  tumul- 
tuous, passionate  whirl  of  a  host  of  men  under  sudden  terror,  like  the 
furious  flight  of  the  herds  of  cattle  in  the  South  American  plains,  from 
which  the  word  takes  its  origin ;  while  *'  skedaddling  **  is  the  same  sudden 
dispersion  of  a  crowd  or  of  one  or  two  men  under  some  fear,  when  all 
serious  emotion  is  lost  in  the  sense  of  the  ludicrous. 

Returning  now  to  my  main  subject,  I  find  myself  of  opinion  that, 
on  the  whole,  there  never  was  a  tune  since  the  inhabitants  of  this 
island  wore  any  clothes — if  they  were  ever  thus  denuded  of  everything 
but  the  primitive  skins  of  the  animals  they  killed — when  life  was  more 
desirable  than  it  is  in  this  latter  portion  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Be- 
ginning with  a  period  so  near  as  its  earlier  portion,  was  it,  in  truth,  more 
pleasant  to  be  an  Englishman  than  it  is  to-day  ?  I  do  not  believe  it, 
judging  from  my  own  notions  of  what  makes  life  tolerable.  The  climate 
was  more  damp  and  foggy  and  the  frosts  were  more  severe,  because  nearly 
the  whole  country  was  undrained.  The  roads  were  horrible  and  infested 
with  highwaymen.  The  streets  were  not  lighted  with  gas,  and  thieves  had 
it  all  their  own  way  at  night* time.  Cabs  are  still  bad  enough ;  but  think 
of  the  old-fashioned  hackney-coach  t  It  took  nearly  thirty  hours  to  travel 
from  London  to  Tork.  Gentlemen  wore  clothes  which  required  some- 
thing like  a  mechanical  apparatus  to  get  them  on  and  off.  Of  women's 
clothes  I  say  nothing,  for  they  are  still,  and  always  were,  indescribable, 
except  in  this  one  point,  that  they  are  always  changeable.  Tea  cost  half 
a  guinea  a  pound,  and  bread  was  sometimes  sixteen  pence  the  quartern 
loaf.  There  were  few  books  written,  and  there  were  none  but  the  hum- 
blest of  circulating  libraries  whereby  to  get  at  them.  Then  think,  in 
comparison,  of  the  libraries  of  the  British  Museum  and  of  the  Bodleian 
at  Oxford  as  it  now  is  t  The  police  are  not  perfect  to-day ;  what  were  the 
old  watchmen  of  half  a  century  ago  ?  Think  also  of  the  post-prandial 
drinking  of  our  great-grandfathers,  and  of  the  delicacies  with  which  they 
garnished  their  talk  I  Think  of  what  Oxford  and  Cambridge  and  the 
Government  schools  were  in  those  times,  and  what  was  the  education  and 
the  average  conduct  of  the  working  poor  I 

Then,  I  look  still  further  backwards,  and  wonder  how  I  should  like 
to  have  lived  at  the  nearest  period  when  life  was  very  decidedly  diffiBrent 
from  what  it  is  to-day.     The  time  of  the  Commonwealth  was  just 
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such  an  era.  And  hero  I  reeognUe  the  inflnenoa  of  ^e  piotorial  art, 
and  of  the  novel-writer^s  art,  and  the  power  they  wield  in  modifying 
a  whole  nation's  opinions  as  to  the  real  character  of  personages  and 
stmggles  long  gone  by.  If  Vandyke  had  never  lived,  or  if  Charles 
the  First  had  been  as  ugly  as  Cromwell,  or  if  Scott  had  never  glorified 
the  CavaUers  and  damaged  the  Poritans,  how  diff^ent  would  have  been 
the  popular  English  estimate  of  the  mighty  straggle  of  the  seventeenth 
century !  As  for  myself,  I  unfeignedly  rejoice  that  I  did  not  live 
during  that  violent  conflict.  How  very  disagreeable  it  must  have  been 
to  choose  between  the  two  sides  t  Of  course,  politically,  I  should  have 
detested  the  Cavaliers ;  and  I  look  upon  Oliver  as  one  of  the  greatest, 
if  not  the  very  greatest,  of  the  sovereigns  who  ever  sat  upon  the  English 
throne.  Besides,  do  I  not  remember  that  he  saved  BafGaelle*s  cartoons 
for  England,  and  that  he  introduced  the  culture  of  turnips  into  EngUsh 
agriculture ;  and  where  would  English  farming  now  be  were  it  not  for 
turnips  ?  Let  us  think  of  our  butcher's  bills,  and  be  thankful  to  the 
great  Protector.  But  conceive  the  extreme  disagreeableness  of  having  to 
adopt  the  Puritanical  notions  of  society,  and  amusements,  and  literature  ! 
What  an  unpleasant  age  to  live  in,  when  Prynne  with  his  Huftriomastix, 
and  Laud  with  his  Star  Chamber  bloodthirstiness,  were  among  the  most 
influential  men  of  their  generation !  How  pleasant  it  is  to  be  able  to 
write  in  the  Conihill  MagazUie  without  any  fear  of  an  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  to  get  one  clapped  into  prison,  with  one's  thumbs  crushed, 
one's  ears  slit,  and  all  one's  little  property  in  the  funds  sold  out  and  paid 
over  to  the  Boyal  Treasury ! 

For  myself,  I  have  no  taste  for  things  of  this  kind.  I  dare  say  that 
if  I  were  put  to  it  I  might  prove  as  ready  to  sacrifice  myself  for  my 
convictions  as  any  other  person.  But  I  do  not  in  cold  blood  feel  as  if  I 
could  do  it.  Certainly  the  bare  notion  of  being  called  upon  to  do  it  is 
enough  to  make  one  shiver.  It  is,  indeed,  a  matter  of  very  curious 
'speculation  whether  these  great  heroic  martyrs  and  confessors  were 
habitually  more  brave  than  I  am  myself,  because,  for  myself,  I  confess 
that  I  am  not  brave — at  least  I  do  not  feel  so.  It  would  want  a 
tremendous  winding-up  with  me  to  bring  myself  up  to  the  point  of  having 
my  bones  smashed,  my  limbs  torn  apart ;  while  as  to  being  burnt  alive,  as 
so  many  people  have  been,  of  various  religions,  I  cannot  even  contemplate 
it.  It  is  very  pleasant  to  me  to  read,  as  I  have  sometimes  read,  that  the 
bravest  army  feels  frightfully  disturbed  on  the  night  before  a  battle ;  and 
that  those  who  will  face  death  without  shrinking  on  the  following  day  in 
the  furious  fight  are  sad  and  terribly  serious  the  night  before  in  the 
<^almnes8  of  their  anticipations.  Learning  how  very  mudi  they  thus  felt 
as  I  should  certaialy  feel  before  the  battle,  I  hope  that  my  courage  would 
rise  as  theirs  rose  when  the  terrible  moment  came. 

Besides,  is  it  not  the  fact  that  a  vast  amount  of  what  seems  bravery  is 
in  reality  nothing  but  hatred  of  somebody  else.?  Duellists  certainly 
exhibit  a  most  unedifying  combination  of  cowardice  and  diabolical  hatred. 
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They  are  terriblj  afraid  of  wl»t  people  will  say  of  them  if  they  don't  fight, 
and  they  deliberately  wish  to  slaoghter  one  of  their  fellow-creatnres.  I 
admit  ibsti  it  is  a  delicate  thing  to  mtrodnce  either  of  these  motiyes  to 
action  in  disenssing  the  feeling,  of  oneself  or  of  other  people.  Who  is  not 
afiraid  of  what  his  neighbours  will  say  abont  him  ?  It  is  very  easy  and 
soothing  to  one's  self-complaeency  to  introduce  that  ccmvenient  Mrs. 
Gmndy  on  many  occasions,  and  to  condemn  oar  friends  and  acquaintances 
for  paying  obedience  to  her  commands.  Bat  when  I  begin  examining 
my  own  conscience,  I  see  that  if  Mrs.  Gnmdy  is  not  at  work  there  now, 
she  was  there  a  little  while  ago,  and  that  she  wiU  be  there  again  before 
long.  As  to  wishing  to  kill  anybody,  it  is  a  matter  for  very  carefal  and 
subtle  casuistry.  I  do  not  mean,  of  course,  vulgar  murder ;  but  what  is 
called  ''justifiable  homicide."  This  is  a  deed  which  our  Courts  of  Law 
not  only  recognise,  but  uphold. 

Now  here,  just  as  in  the  case  of  one's  cowardice  suddenly  developing 
into  such  bravery  as  would  deserve  the  Victoria  Cross,  I  cannot  tell  what 
it  would  be  if  I  were  brought  faee  to  face  with  actual  facts.     What  should 
I  practically  think  to  be  justifiable  homicide  if  it  were  suddenly  put  into 
my  power  actually  to  kill  a  person  against  whom  I  had  nourished  homi- 
cidal designs  based  upon  some  theoretical  casuistry  7    In  former  days 
the  law  used  to  kill  a  great  many  people  for  offences  which  are  now 
considered  as  by  no  means  deserring  the  gallows;  sheep-stealing,  for 
instance ,  and  forgery.    Now,  supposing  I  were  to  argue  in  this  way : 
Here  is  a  person  who  does  me  a  great  deal  more  injury  than  could  have 
been  done  to  the  owner  of  a  sheep  by  being  surreptitiously  deprived  of 
it ;  would  it  be  morally  wrong  in  me  if  I  took  advantage  of  some  oppor- 
tunity for  secretly  doing  to  him  or  her  what  the  law  openly  did  to  the 
infatuated  purloiners  of  sheep  ?  There  are  many  offences  which  the  law 
cannot  touch,  and  which  it  is  the  privilege  of  private  persons  to  punish 
with  their  own  hands.    In  such  instances,  would  it  not  be  permissible  to 
put  an  end  to  the  existence  of  the  person  who  injured  me,  because  there 
was  no  other  way  of  putting  an  end  to  the  injury  ?    Here  is  a  case  which 
has  doubtless  occurred  to  many  of  my  readers,  though  they  have  only  in 
the  most  timid  and  trembling  way  wished  that ''  something  might  happen'* 
to  the  destroyer  of  their  peace.    A  friend  of  mine  lived  next  door  to  a 
person  whom  for  politeness'  sake  I  will  call  a  lady.     This  lady,  in  spite  of 
all  remonstrances,  insisted  upon  playing  the  pianoforte  seven  hours  a-day 
for  six  days  in  the  week.    Happily  she  was  a  Sabbatarian,  and  on  Sundays 
played  hymns  on  a  harmonium  in  some  out-of-the-way  part  of  the  house. 
But  on  other  days  seven  hours  was  h^  normal  allowance.     She  played 
very  loud  and  very  much  out  of  time,  and  she  repeated  the  same  pieces 
without  cessation.     She  has  often  been  known  to  play  the  same  short 
passage  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  times  in  succession,  playing  it 
quite  as  badly  the  hundred  and  fiftieth  time  as  she  played  it  the  first 
time.   She  was  deaf  to  all  appeals,  and  she  was  not  a  professional  player, 
but  played  solely  for  her  own  amusement. 

17—2 
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I  ask  iheiXf  of  all  honest  casuists,  whether  her  offence  against  my 
friend  was  not  far  more  serious  than  the  loss  of  a  sheep  could  haye  been 
to  any  landowner  or  &rmer  a  hundred  years  ago.  And  if,  from  a  seyere 
point  of  Tiew,  it  was  desirable  to  hang  the  Chief,  would  it  not  be  equally 
desirable  to  get  rid  of  the  pianoforte  player  by  summary  suffocation,  if 
such  could  be  managed  without  the  knowledge  of  the  misguided  un- 
casuistical  public  ?'  But  then,  as  I  haye  said,  the  doubt  occurs  to  me 
whether,  if  I  actually  came  to  haye  the  guilty  performer  in  my  power,  I 
should  not  abstain  from  making  use  of  it.  Such  is  the  puzzle  which  I 
present  to  myself  when  I  consider  all  these  odious  duellings,  and  killings 
in  battle,  and  martyrdoms,  and  the  like,  which  were  so  common  in  days 
gone  by. 

For  the  same  reasons,  how  yery  glad  I  am  that  I  did  not  liye  in  the 
days  of  the  Reformation  t  How  delightful  it  is  to  liye  in  a  day  when 
excommunication,  to  sensible  people,  is  nothing  more  than  a  multiplica- 
tion of  cursings  which  hurt  nobody  who  does  not  wish  to  be  hurt !  I  haye 
no  patience  with  people  who  talk  of  the  <'  good  old  times,'*  as  if  they 
really  would  haye  enjoyed  life  more  in  those  '*  good  old  times  "  than 
they  enjoy  it  to-day.  The  period  of  the  Information  must  haye  been  a 
detestable  time  to  liye  in,  because  one  could  not  reform  the  church 
without  running  the  risk  of  being  hung,  burnt,  broken  on  the  wheel,  or 
otherwise  tormented,  instead  of  arguing,  as  we  do  now,  quietly  in  the 
newspapers  and  reyiews,  or  discoursing  in  sermons  and  so  forth.  I  look 
now  upon  my  peaceful  bookshelyes,  and  my  eye  ranges  oyer  their  manifold 
contents.  Of  all  this  but  little  eyen  existed  at  this  same  ''  glorious 
Reformation  "  period.  What  rational  man,  then,  does  not  sympathise 
with  Erasmus,  a  quiet  soul,  who  loyed  books  better  than  the  slaying  of 
those  who  differed  from  him  ?  He  was  not  a  hero,  it  is  true.  One  can't 
yenerate  him ;  one  can  hardly  respect  him ;  and  tradition  is  not  fayour- 
able  to  his  reputation  in  the  matter  of  wine  and  good  cheer.  But,  at  any 
rate,  he  was  a  rational  being,  and  he  would  haye  enjoyed  this  nineteenth 
century  mightily  if  he  had  been  bom  nowadays. 

There  were  his  great  friends,  Sir  Thomas  More  and  Dean  Colet. 
More  did  actually  go  to  the  scaffold  rather  than  acknowledge  the  King's 
supremacy ;  and  yery  likely  Colet  would  haye  done  the  same.  Thinking 
of  them,  I  wonder  whether,  if  I  myself  were  compelled  to  acknowledge  the 
Pope's  supremacy  under  peril  of  being  killed,  I  should  not  acknowledge 
it.  Perhaps  yes,  perhaps  not.  The  question,  I  think,  would  depend  upon 
the  mode  of  killing  with  which  I  was  threatened.  It  would  be  compara- 
tiyely  easy  to  haye  one's  head  chopped  straight  off;  but  think  of  the 
agonies  of  the  stake,  and  of  the  preliminaries  in  the  way  of  torture  with 
which  one  might  be  yisited  1  The  one  grand,  practical  consolation  is 
this,  that  the  Pope  has  his  hands  tied ;  and  that,  though  many  thousands 
of  people  would  gladly  haye  me  hanged,  fortunately  modem  society  does  not 
permit  them  to  enjoy  that  gratification. 

Then  going  farther  back  again,  to  the  middle  ages  and  to  the  days  of 
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old  Greece  and  Borne,  Pompeii  is  a  wonderfnll j  interesiiDg  place  to  yisit; 
bat  think  of  living  in  such  houses,  even  thtd  best  of  them  1  Think  of 
having  no  wheel-carriages!  Ck>mpare  the  streets  of  London  with  the 
streets  of  Pompeii ;  and,  still  more,  think  of  wearing  the  clothes  which  the 
ladies  and  gentlemen  of  Athens  and  Bome  were  wont  to  wear !  The 
climate  of  Greece  and  Italy  was  then  far  worse  than  it  is  now ;  bat  if  any 
men  or  women  are  discontented  with  their  own  modem  clothing,  let  them 
inqaire  of  any  classically  instracted  friend  as  to  the  bodily  covering  of  the 
gentlefolks  of  Greece  and  Bome,  and  their  conversion  to  contentment  with 
to-day  will  be  complete.  Those  garments  of  theirs  look  ancommonly 
well  in  marble,  and,  compared  with  the  stataes  of  Greek  and  Boman  states- 
men, the  mighty  men  who  salate  as  in  the  streets  and  squares  of  London 
are  oljects  fearfol  to  behold.  Bat  think  of  what  the  Greek  orators  actu- 
ally wore !  Why  I  would  not  dress  like  Demosthenes,  even  to  possess  the 
eloquence  of  Demosthenes  himself. 

The  music  of  the  past  is  another  of  its  unpleasantnesses  from  which  all 
reasonable  people  ought  to  be  thankful  to  be  delivered.  I  do  not  doubt 
that  the  Greeks,  with  their  wonderful  feeling  for  grace  and  truth  of  ex- 
pression, made  as  much  as  was  possible  of  the  little  means  they  possessed ; 
and  the  names  of  their  **  Modes,*'  Lydian,  Dorian,  l^^o-Lydian,  and  so 
forth,  sound  very  weU,  as  long  as  one  does  not  try  to  attach  very  accu- 
rate meanings  to  them;  but  in  reality  the  ancients  hardly  knew  what 
music  was.  Judging  from  paintings  on  vases  and  from  bas-reliefs  and 
pictures,  such  as  they  were,  the  Greek  and  Boman  instruments  must  have 
been  of  a  semi-barbarous  construction.  They  had  no  complete  scale,  as 
we  have  it ;  and  of  harmony  they  knew  nothing  whatsoever.  What  dole- 
ful sounds  do  the  first  lines  in  Virgil's  Eclogues  spggest ! 

Tityre,  tn  patnlse  rccabans  snb  tegmine  fagi, 
Silvestrem  tenui  Mnsam  meditaris  aven^ 

A  thin  oaten  pipe !  I  suppose  he  means  something  made  out  of  a 
reed;  but  what  a  thought  1  No  doubt,  too,  like  the  Jews  and  other 
Oriental  races,  the  Greeks  and  Bomans  could  make  a  terrible  noise  with 
their  trumpets  and  horns  and  drumlike  instruments;  but  it  was  all  in 
unisons  and  in  some  one  of  their  imperfect  scales.  Think  of  this,  and  of 
the  splendours  of  Bach  and  Beethoven  1  Who,  then,  would  willingly  have 
lived  before  Bach  and  Beethoven  ?  Surely  no  man  whose  musical  capa- 
city was  higher  than  that  of  an  organ  grinder  in  the  streets,  or  a  Scotch- 
man screaming  with  his  bagpipe.  Nor  can  I  consent  to  be  taken  in  by 
any  learned  critic's  raptures  concerning  the  antique  drama — I  mean,  of 
course,  its  performance ;  for  what  would  we  not  give  for  a  Sophocles  or  an 
Aristophanes  to-day  ?  And  would  we  not  be  most  thankful  even  for  a 
Euripides  ?  But  I  cannot  forget  that  fearful  thing,  the  antique  mask. 
Let  the  unlearned  reader  never  forget  that  in  those  ancient  days  the  actors 
wore  gigantic  masks  upon  their  faces  with  the  view  of  increasing  the 
volume  of  their  voices,  so  that  they  precisely  resembled  the  huge-headed 
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monsters  of  a  Chzistmas  pantomime.  Certainly,  exeept  as  a  matter  of 
enriosity,  I  wonld  rather  read  the  (Ediptu  Colonexis  in  my  own  arm- 
chair, than  see  it  acted  as  S<^hocles  himself  saw  it  acted. 

As  for  the  middle  ages,  nndonhtedly  they  were  wonderfol  times,  and 
prolific  times,  and  interesting  times,  and  they  laid  the  foundation  of  that 
nu)dem  liberty  in  which  I  so  delist,  and  they  produced  saperb  public 
buOdings ;  but  they  were  terribly  uncomfortable  times  nevertheless.  In 
the  first  place,  as  has  been  said  before,  I  am  not  fond  of  fighting,  and  I 
don*t  want  to  be  killed,  or  to  kill  any  one.  But  who  could  help  fighting 
in  the  middle  ages,  with  all  their  magnificence  in  the  way  of  cathedrals? 
I  quite  admit  the  merits  of  feudalism  as  a  means  of  getting  society  out  of 
the  horrid  chaos  of  the  really  dark  ages ;  but  feudalism  laid  eveiybody 
under  the  obligation  of  fighting  at  the  command  of  some  one  or  other.  Then^ 
too,  was  inyented  that  notion,  which  of  all  others  I  do  most  detest,  that 
a  better  blood  flows  in  the  veins  of  the  lord  than  in  those  of  the  burghs 
or  the  peasant.  And  yet  some  singular  and  not  unlearned  men  have 
called  those  times  the  <*  Ages  of  Faith,"  meaning  thereby  fiiith  in  Chris- 
tianity. If  they  believed  in  anything,  from  the  twelfth  to  the  sixteenth 
century,  they,  believed  only  in  dukes  and  other  lords,  and  in  saints  and 
their  relics.  But  that  is  not  the  question.  The  middle  ages  were  a 
period  of  universal  struggle  and  fighting,  and  when  it  was  impossible  to 
be  a  man  of  peace  and  a  scholar  without  belonging  to  the  priesthood— a 
proceeding  for  which  I  should  have  had  not  the  slightest  inclination.  Even 
those  who  had  to  fi^ht  as  one  of  the  privileged  classes  were  bound  to 
array  thranselves  in  steel  plates  of  terrific  weight,  while  the  common  herd 
of  fighting  men  were  so  clothed  that  they  instantiy  went  to  the  ground 
before  the  shock  of  their  well-protected  knightiy  assailants.  What  a  debasing 
thing  was  this  t  In  aU  the  feudal  system  there  is  nothing  so  contemptible  as 
this  self-protection  which  the  privileged  classes  secured  to  themselves 
alone.  Conceive  such  a  cowardice  to-day.  Think  of  an  English  officer 
fighting  beneath  the  shelter  which  was  denied  to  his  rank  and  file  1  No  I 
it  was  an  unpleasant  past,  with  all  its  wonderfalness.  England  to-day  is 
disagreeable  enough  as  a  place  to  live  in.  The  hideousness  of  London  and 
the  badness  of  our  dinners  (unless  we  are  rich  people)  may  be  taken 
as  Ijpes  of  the  many  grounds  for  grumbling  which  lie  around  us  on 
every  side ;  but,  on  the  whole,  I  suspect  that  life  is  now,  taking  all  men 
one  with  another,  a  less  unpleasant  thing  in  England  than  it  ever  has 
been  since  the  Druids  offered  human  sacrifices  in  their  old  oak  groves. 

C. 
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To  those  who  are  famiKar  with  the  Btirring  story  of  Arctic  expeditions, 
recent  discoveries,  and  applications  to  Government  to  send  oat  another 
expedition,  are  very  interesting. 

In  novels,  and  sometimes  in  the  drama,  we  welcome  the  re-appear- 
ance of  an  old  &voarite  in  a  fresh  set  of  adventures.  We  trace  the 
fortones  of  imaginary  characters  from  one  stage  to  another  till  we  come 
to  feel  almost  as  vivid  an  interest  in  them  as  if  they  lived  and  moved, 
and  we  had  seen  them  face  to  face.  And  in  Arctic  story  we  experience 
the  same  feeling  in  an  intenser  form.  Sameness  of  incident,  repetition 
of  discovery,  monotony  of  resnlt,  cannot  rob  the  theme  of  its  undying 
charm.  For  here  we  see  an  effect  which  no  wizard  of  the  pen  that 
ever  lived — ^not  Cooper,  nor  Dumas,  nor  even  Defoe  in  his  master- 
piece of  vralsemhlance^-eoTild  ever  quite  compass.  The  characters, 
really  step  from  the  canvas.  From  the  glamour  which  has  entranced  u& 
there  is  no  awaking.  The  facts  thrill  us  more  than  any  fiction,  for  they 
have  happened  to  real  human  beings ;  many  of  them  are  happening  in 
our  own  day,  and  a  trip  by  rail  or  steamer  will  bring  ns  within  reach 
of  some  of  the  principal  actors.  Those  actors  gild  with  some  rays  of 
romance  a  prosaic  century,  and  give  the  lie  to  Burke's  lamentation  that 
the  age  of  chivalry  is  dead.  They  are  the  knights  errant  of  our  day,  or 
rather,  they  would  have  been  Templars  and  Hospitallers  if  they  had  lived 
at  an  earlier  era.  The  record  of  their  glorious  achievements  is  as 
fascinating  to  grown-up  men  as  to  the  young.  The  most  sordid  stock- 
jobbing Demas  could  hardly  be  proof  to  its  charm.  As  boys,  we  pored 
over  tiie  pages  of  the  immortal  American,  Kane.  Years  passed  and 
Kane  died,  but  then  came  a  continuation  of  this  true  story,  'and  familiar 
figures,  such  as  Petersen  and  Hayes  and  Hans,  again  walked  across  the 
historic  stage,  and  finally,  as  a  sequel,  we  have  the  adventures  of  the 
Polmis  with  Hans  again  to  the  fore,  and  Kane's  gallant  companion, 
Morton.  TJie  Three  Musketeers,  Twenty  Years  After,  Ten  Yeirs  after 
that.  It  is  almost  as  if  men  had  taken  it  into  their  heads  to  enact  a 
novel,  and  issue  their  lives  in  instalments  for  our  edification  and  amuse- 
ment. Take,  again,  an  older  episode  of  Arctic  history.  It  seems  but 
yesterday  since  we  read  with  breathless  interest,  in  Motley's  eloquent  nar- 
rative, of  the  sufferings  and  death  of  Barendz, — Barendz,  than  whom  no 
nobler  hero  lies  beneath  the  cold  waters  of  that  sea  where  none  but  heroes 
sleep.  Two  hundred  and  seventy-eight  years  had  passed  since  his  expe- 
dition, and  no  man  had  ever  seen  the  spot  where  he  had  wintered ;  but 
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only  two  years  and  a  half  ago  the  secret  of  two  and  a  half  centuries  was 
unlocked.  A  Norwegian  captain  sailed  to  that  well-known  **  Ice  Haven/' 
and  there  found  standing  the  house,  as  familiar  to  many  of  us  as  even 
Bobinson  Crusoe's  hut,  iu  which  the  Dutch  crew  had  lived  through  the 
winter  of  1596-1597.  There  it  stood  exactly  as  it  had  been  represented 
in  the  drawing  in  G^rrit  de  Veer's  narrative.  The  clock  still  hung  against 
the  wall  in  the  same  place,  as  in  the  picture.  There  were  books  and 
vessels  and  instruments  lying  about,  and  there  was  the  little  pair  of  shoes 
belonging  to  the  ship  boy  who  had  died  during  the  winter. 

Take,  again,  the  story  of  the  American  flag  which  has  so  often  fluttered 
over  the  Polar  Sea.  Many  volumes  of  romance  might  be  evolved  out  of 
the  events  with  which  that  flag  has  been  connected.  It  may  be  said  to 
be  the  most  glorious  flag  in  all  the  world.  For  it  had  originally  been  saved 
from  the  wreck  of  an  United  States  sloop  of  war.  It  had  been  carried  to 
the  Antarctic  regions  by  Wilkes.  De  Haven  had  had  it  in  his  memorable 
drift  in  the  ice  down  Wellington  Channel  and  Lancaster  Sound  into 
Baffin's  Bay.  Eane  had  had  it  when  for  the  first  time  civilized  men 
penetrated  Smith*s  Sound.  Hayes  had  had  it  when  he  sighted  the  most 
northern  point  in  the  till  then  known  world.  And  lastly,  when  Hall  set 
out  with  the  Polaris,  Mr.  Grinnell,  the  most  liberal  patron  of  Arctic 
enterprise  now  living,  presented  it  to  him  with  the  words  **  Now  I  give  it 
to  you,  sir.  Take  it  to  the  North  Pole,  and  bring  it  back  in  a  year  from 
next  October."  And  if  Hall  did  not  quite  carry  out  this  injunction,  he 
did  take  his  ship  higher  than  any  ship  had  ever  gone  before,  and  the 
northernmost  land  in  the  globe  is  of  his  naming.  Surely  the  spirit  of 
generous  emulation  is  not  so  dead  in  Englishmen  that  we  shall  allow 
that  flag  to  fly  at  the  North  Pole  before  the  Union  Jack.  Even  now  we 
are  still  in  the  van  of  Arctic  exploration.  No  other  man  has  ever  yet 
reached  the  latitude  which  Parry  reached  in  1827.  But  now  we  are 
rapidly  losing  ground.  Correspondents  of  The  Times  have  lately  pointed 
out  how  our  commerce  is  being  supplanted  by  the  Germans  in  China  and 
South  America  and  the  West  Indies  and  Japan.  Unless  we  are  quick  we 
shall  be  outstripped  \>j  Americans  or  Germans  or  Norwegians  or  Danes  in 
the  Polar  Sea.  Already  Captain  Hall  has  pushed  within  thirty  miles  of 
the  latitude  reached  by  Parry,  and  has  sailed  higher  than  any  other 
explorer. 

If  we  look  at  a  map  of  Smith*s  Sound — the  route  by  which  the  North 
Pole  will  almost  certainly  be  reached,  if  it  is  ever  reached  at  all — we  see 
each  shore  studded  with  American  names,  or  English  names  conferred  by 
American  seamen.  Victoria  and  Albert  Land  and  Murchison  Mountains 
have  been  christened  by  no  English  patriot.  The  most  northern  strait  is 
named  after  an  American  Secretary.  The  most  northern  Cape  is  called 
Bismarck.  For  it  b  not  on  the  west  coast  of  Greenland  nor  by  Americans 
only  that  we  are  beaten  out  of  the  field.  The  Germans  have  been 
busy  on  the  East  Coast.  And  the  only  man  who  has  circumnavigated 
Spitzbergen  is  a  Norwegian — that  same  Captain  Carlsen  who  ciroum- 
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navigated  Nova  Zembla.  It  seems  almost  like  sacrilege  done  to  the 
memory  of  oar  great  sea  worthies,  who  made  oar  name  so  famous  in  the 
North  and  in  the  annals  of  old  adventore,  to  stand  with  folded  hands 
while  onr  laurels  are  snatched  from  us  by  other  nations.  That  we  still 
have  among  us  men  of  the  stamp  of  Parry  and  Davis  and  Baffin  and 
Hudson  is  certain.  Some  of  our  living  captains  are  worthy  of  being  the 
countrymen  even  of  those  illustrious  dead.  And  if  we  need  further  proof 
that  the  ''  spirit  is  willing  *'  still,  we  have  only  to  turn  to  the  exploits  of 
our  whalers,  to  yachting  cruises  like  those  of  Mr.  Leigh  Smith,  or  to  the 
travels  of  men  like  Livingstone  and  Butler  and  Bmiion.  Then  how  is 
it  that  as  a  nation  we  make  no  effort  to  grasp  the  prize  which  is  now  for 
the  first  time  £urly  within  our  reach — a  prize,  too,  the  greatest  and  well 
nigh  the  last  of  geographical  discovery  ever  to  be  won  by  man  ?  Are  our 
miUionnaires  so  dead- drugged  by  love  of  money  that  they  cannot  spare 
a  fleabite  from  their  fortunes  to  earn  for  themselves  an  everlasting  name  ? 
How  many  men  remember  the  name  of  the  first  Governor  of  the  East 
India  Company  ?  But  who,  so  long  as  the  tale  of  the  Arctic  adventure  is 
told,  can  fail  to  feel  some  interest  in  the  man  who  gave  his  name  to 
Smith's  Sound  ?  Have  we  no  noblemen  who  will  attempt  to  rescue  their 
names  from  the  ruck  of  Earls  and  Dukes,  by  something  more  creditable 
than  pre-eminence  in  the  massacre  of  tame  animals  ?  A  year's  enter- 
prise, a  sum  spent  insignificant  to  the  spender,  and  the  work  would  be 
done,  and  the  name  of  some  marquis  or  some  merchant  linked  inseparably 
for  ever  with  the  unknown  land  or  sea  round  the  North  Pole,  and  with 
one  of  the  noblest  chapters  of  our  naval  history. 

It  is  urged  against  a  Government  expedition  that  to  spend  the  public 
money  on  unpractical  objects  is  unjustifiable,  while  so  much  misery  and  so 
much  ignorance  co-exist  with  such  heavy  taxation.  Then  why  send  out 
the  ChaUmger  ?  The  objects  of  that  expedition  could  afford  better  to 
wait.  In  the  search  for  the  North  Pole  we  have  eager  rivals  in  the  field, 
and  the  glory  may  be  gone  from  us  at  almost  any  moment  past  redemp- 
tion. Besides,  it  can  be  denied  on  many  grounds  that  the  search  is  un- 
practical. Science  would  gain  by  such  an  expedition  in  various  ways. 
Nor  can  fresh  prestige  to  the  British  navy  be  thought  a  valueless  acquisi- 
tion in  these  days  of  bloated  armaments  abroad  and  unbroken  peace  at 
home.  But  if  the  public  purse  is  closed,  and  individual  open-handedness 
is  a  thing  of  the  past,  why  is  not  a  national  subscription  opened  by  men 
whose  past  services  entitle  them  to  set  one  on  foot  ?  It  is  impossible  to 
imagine  that  if  Sir  George  Back  or  Sir  Leopold  M'Olintock  appealed  for 
funds  the  nation  would  not  liberally  respond.  If  no  higher  motive  in- 
fluenced a  subscriber,  surely  many  a  man,  who  preferred  not  to  risk  his 
own  life  or  comfort,  and  who  would  equally  object  to  defray  the  entire  cost 
of  an  expedition,  would  eagerly  come  forward  with  his  cheque  for  100^.  or 
1,000/.,  with  the  prospect  of  handing  down  his  name  to  some  unknown 
cape  or  island,  and  the  maps  and  charts  of  all  future  generations.  It  is 
indeed  objected  to  an  expedition  of  this  sort  that  want  of  discipline  is  the 
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most  &tal  of  all  things  to  a  party  of  explorers  in  the  Polar  Sea.  Bat 
there  need  be  no  snch  want  of  discipline.  If  Ministers  shndder  at 
the  idea  of  expense,  snrely  thej  might  let  men  and  officers  Yolonteer 
from  the  naTj.  If  private  subscription  raised  the  money,  the  Govern- 
ment might  at  least  supply  the  men.  And  even  if  that  also  is  refused, 
a  really  well  selected  crew,  physically,  as  well  as  by  training,  fit  for  the 
service,  solemnly  sworn  to  obedience,  and  placed  under  experienced  com- 
manders, would,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted,  be  almost  as  efficient  as  if  it 
was  selected  from  the  Boyal  Navy.  It  must  be  remembered  that  of  late 
years  the  risks  of  the  enterprise  have  been  greatly  diminished.  Steam 
has  enabled  ships  to  reach  the  scene  of  effort  sooner,  to  bore  the  pack  ice 
with  more  power,  to  escape  a  '*  nip  "  with  more  ease,  to  try  more  openings 
in  the  ice,  and  to  make  twice  as  much  use  of  the  short  summer  season  as 
of  old.  Such  inventions  as  extracts  of  meat,  and  condensed  milk,  and 
improvements  in  scientific  instruments  give  the  modem  seaman  an  im- 
mense superiority  over  his  predecessors.  The  feats  of  past  years  are 
every-day  commonplaces  now.  Numbers  of  whalers  annually  make  their 
way  into  the  North  Water,  as  the  sea  beyond  Gape  York  on  the  East,  and 
Pond*s  Bay  on  the  West,  is  called.  Of  the  three  passages  into  the  North 
Water,  one  may  almost  invariably  be  made,  and  fortunately  this  is  the 
one  which  can  be  made  earliest.  From  1817  to  1849  some  whalers 
effected  the  passage  each  year  without  exception,  and  during  five  of  those 
years  this  was  done  by  all  the  whalers,  and  before  the  middle  of  June. 
This  passage  is  known  as  the  North-about  Passage,  and  the  course  taken 
is  along  the  Eastern  side  of  Baffin's  Bay,  hugging  the  shore  of  the  in- 
dentation called  Melville  Bay.  That  Bay  was  once  '*the  strait  and 
dreadftd  pass  of  death  *'  in  the  Northern  Seas.  Along  shore  there  is 
what  Dr.  Kane  called  the  *'  ice-foot,"  that  is  a  ledge  of  solid  ice  clinging 
to  the  land.  The  current  flowing  southwards  brings  down  floes  of  ice, 
which,  if  met  by  a  south-west  wind,  impinge  on  the  ice-foot  and  upheave 
or  crush  to  pieces  any  vessel  which  may  be  between.  In  1880  nineteen 
whalers  were  in  this  way  splintered  into  matchwood.  But  a  ship  for  dis- 
covery, fortified  as  such  ships  now  are,  is  far  less  at  the  mercy  of  these 
<'  nips  *'  than  used  to  be  the  case.  And  a  steamer  is  perfectly  safe  where 
a  sailing  vessel  would  be  lost. 

Experience,  too,  has  shown  that  by  promptly  cutting  a  dock  in  the  ice- 
foot, all  danger  may  practically  be  set  at  defiance.  Even  in  1880  some 
of  the  ships  were  saved  in  this  way,  and  when  solitaiy  sailing  ships  have 
been  so  lost  there  has  been  no  difficulty  in  escaping  south  by  boats.  Thus 
it  may  be  said  that  what  used  to  be  the  most  formidable  part  of  the  voyage 
has  been  robbed  of  all  its  terrors  and  most  of  its  difficulty.  With  ordinary 
skill  and  good  fortune  a  perfectiy  safe  advance  northwards  may  be  made 
in  almost  every  year  to  the  78th  degree  of  latitude. 

How  much  farther  north  a  ship  may  go  must  depend  entirely  on  the 
season.  In  a  favourable  season,  as  Captain  Hall  proved,  a  ship  may  reach 
latitude  81,  and  could  probably  go  much  farther.    And  there  can  be  but 
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little  doubt  that  a  ihoroTighlj  well  organised  expeditiooi  consisting  of  two 
ships  with  ample  crews,  thoronghly  victualled  and  fornished  wi^  those 
modem  i^pplianoes,  with  ncme  or  few  of  which  men  like  Parry  and  even 
Kane  effected  so  mnch,  conld  succeed  in  reaching  the  Pole  by  sledges  or 
boats.  Cold  though  the  climate  is,  it  is  eminently  healthy.  With  proper 
hygienie  arrangements  men  will  thrive  in  it,  where  without  these  they 
would  languish  and  die.  Scurvy  and  diseases  of  that  nature  have  been  so 
fatal  in  past  years,  simply  because  men  would  not  or  knew  not  how  to 
adapt  themselves  to  the  climate.  There  needed  only  two  things,  scientific 
knowledge  of  the  proper  regimen  to  be  adopted  and  discipline  to  enforce 
its  adoption,  to  ensure  the  more  than  average  health  of  a  ship's  crew. 

Little  in  short  is  left  to  us  now  but  to  enter  into  the  labours  of 
our  predecessors.  But  that  little  we  seem  disinclined  to  do,  yet  if  ever 
anything  is  to  be  done,  it  should  be  done  at  once.  Before  the  end 
of  May  this  year  our  ships  should  be  in  Baffin's  Bay,  on  the  watch  for 
a  passage  into  the  North  Water.  To  delay  longer  is  often  to  ruin  the 
chances  of  an  expedition.  6h)vemment  might  well  shrink  from  the  cost 
and  hazard  of  a  fresh  attempt,  if  there  was  the  old  schism  as  to  which 
is  the  best  route  to  the  Pole.  But  at  present  there  is  only  one  route 
open  to  us.  In  the  so-called  Polynia  of  the  Russians  there  is  another 
possible  route.  For  open  water  has  been  repeatedly  seen  in  high  latitudes, 
and  a  mysterious  land  which,  though  hardly  sighted,  has  been  named 
Wrangel  Land,  may  offer  facilities  for  an  advance  northwards.  But  to  us 
this  route  is  closed.  It  is  farther  off.  Access  to  it  through  the  Sea  of 
Kara,  or  round  the  north-east  of  Nova  Zembla,  is  more  precarious.  And 
we  have  little  knowledge  of  the  currents  or  the  variations  of  the  seasons  in 
that  quarter  to  guide  us. 

The  second  route — ^west  of  Spitzbergen — ^may  also  be  said  to  be 
practically  closed.  Many  advocated  it  some  years  ago.  But  over  and 
over  again  attempts  have  been  made  in  that  direction,  and  over  and  over 
again  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  make  any  way  through  the  pack  ice 
with  a  ship,  while  Parry's  failure  is  a  sufficient  warning  against  expecting 
any  result  to  be  obtained  by  sledging.  It  would,  indeed,  be  wilfully  en- 
countering a  magnified  task  of  Sisyphus  to  struggle  painfully  northwards 
with  sledges  yard  by  yard  over  hummocky  icefields,  while  the  whole  pack 
beneath  us  was  steadily  drifting  southwards  from  eight  to  ten  miles  a  day. 
There  remains,  then,  only  one  route,  that  by  Smith's  Sound.  Fortunately, 
it  is  at  once  the  easiest,  the  best  known  to  us,  and  the  one  by  which,  even 
if  we  foil  to  reach  the  Pole,  we  are  certain  to  obtain  the  most  valuable  dis- 
coveries. Here,  and  here  only,  is  there  land  stretching  straight  towards 
the  Pole  in  the  highest  latitudes  known  to  us.  That  itself  is  an  inesti- 
mable advantage.  Every  mile  tracked  there  is  a  mile  won  to  science,  and 
there  are  only  about  400  such  miles  to  track  before  the  Pole  is  reached. 
Even  if  t^e  make  no  other  discoveries — and  we  certainly  should  do  so  in 
geology,  meteorology,  zoology,  botany,  and  probably  ethnology — ^we  can 
earn  the  honour  of  tracing  the  north  shore  of  Greenland  on  the  east,  and 
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the  norUi  shore  of  Grinnell  Land  on  the  west ;  or,  of  showing,  it  may  be, 
that  Grinnell  Land  is  only  a  part  of  Greenland,  and  all  the  water  from 
Davis  Straits  to  Bobeson  Straits  merely  a  long  bight  of  the  sea.  It  is 
qnite  possible,  indeed  it  is  a  good  deal  more  than  possible,  that  we  may 
find  land  north  of  Grinnell  Land,  with  a  race  of  men  who  have  had  no 
intercourse  with  the  rest  of  mankind  for  centuries.  Esquimaux  traditions 
tell  of  one  island  at  all  events — called  Musk  Isle — ^fiEu:  beyond  any  present 
explorations,  round  which  there  is  an  open  sea.  And  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  climate,  so  far  from  becoming  colder  and  colder  as  we 
advance  north,  was  found  by  Captain  Hall  to  be  much  warmer  at  the 
highest  point  he  reached  than  several  degrees  more  south.  Animal  life 
also  abounds  in  a  similar  proportion.  Whether,  as  some  have  supposed, 
the  Gulf-stream  rises  to  the  surface  in  those  latitudes,  or  whether  the  in- 
creased heat  of  the  sun  sensibly  alters  the  temperature,  or  from  whatever 
other  cause,  it  is  certain  that  the  climate  was  found  to  be  more  genial.  It 
is  equally  certain  that  traces  of  Esquimaux  have  been  found  as  high  as  the 
81st  parallel.  And  when  we  consider  that  till  Sir  John  Boss*s  first 
voyage  the  existence  of  Esquimaux  north  of  Melville  Bay  was  not  known, 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  just  as  one  tribe  of  natives  was  prevented  by  the 
Melville  Bay  glaciers  from  communicating  with  the  natives  of  Upemavik, 
so  another  tribe  has  been  cut  off  by  the  Humboldt  glacier  from  the  tribe 
below,  and,  driven  by  the  pressure  of  increasing  cold,  has  retreated  to  a 
warmer  climate  and  a  more  plentiful  food-supply  further  north. 

A  great  and  striking  achievement  of  this  sort  would  show  the  world 
that  some  sparks  of  the  spirit  of  our  forefathers  still  glow  in  our  island. 
Practicable  and  even  easy  though  the  advance  to  the  North  Pole  may 
be,  it  will  lose  none  of  its  prestige  for  that.  Nothing  can  dim  the  glory 
for  which  so  many  nations  have  competed  for  so  many  ages.  The 
number  of  those  who  have  perished  in  the  great  quest  has  been  in  reality 
small.  Surely  it  is  a  stupidly  narrow  view  to  take  that  the  lives  of  even 
that  small  number  have  been  thrown  away,  and  that  we  should  be  chaiy 
of  risking  other  lives  for  a  barren  honour.  Such  honours  are  not  barren, 
and  such  lives  are  not  thrown  away.  It  was  for  the  honour,  and  in  the 
interest  of  the  Queen  of  the  seas,  that  Franklin,  as  truly  as  ever  Nelson, 
died,  and  only  Nelson's  name  outshines  his  as  a  fruitful  example  of  heroism 
in  our  naval  annals.  In  old  times  another  nation,  which  like  ourselves 
had  thrown  open  every  land  and  every  sea  by  its  daring,  was  mistress 
of  the  ocean.  May  we  not  apply  to  ourselves  the  words  placed  by  the 
greatest  of  Greek  historians  in  the  mouth  of  the  greatest  of  Greek  orators, 
when  addressing  the  citizens  of  Athens,  words  which  appraise  human  life 
at  its  true  value  and  breathe  the  very  spirit  of  a  nation's  greatness  ?    ut(A 

i$4\fty  Mp  abriis  K^tivtw, 

A.  H.  B. 
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CHAPTER  L 

ARTHA,  Martha,  thou  art  careful 
and  troubled  about  many  things. 
Let  the  child  alone — she  will 
never  be  young  again  if  she  should 
live  a  hundred  years  I " 

These  words  were  spoken  in 
the  garden  of  Dmglefield  Rectory 
on  a  very  fine  summer  day  a  few 
years  ago.    The  speaker  was  Mr. 
Damerel,  the  Rector,  a  middle- 
aged  man  with  very  fine,  some- 
what worn  features,  a  soft  be- 
nignant smile,  and,  as  everybody 
said  who  knew  him,  the  most 
charming  manners  in  the  world. 
He  was  a  man  of  very  elegant 
mind  as  well  as  manners.    He 
did  not  preach  often,  but  when 
he  did  preach  all  the  educated  persons  in  his  congregation  felt  that  they  had 
very  choice  hie  indeed  set  before  them.  I  am  afraid  the  poor  folk  liked  the 
Curate  best,  but  then  the  Curate  liked  them  best,  and  it  mattered  very  little 
to  any  man  or  woman  of  refinement  what  sentiment  existed  between  the 
cottagers  and  the  Curate.     Mr.  Damerel  was  perfectly  kind  and  courteous 
to  everybody,  gentle  and  simple,  who  came  in  his  way,  but  he  was  not  fond 
of  poor  people  in  the  abstract.    He  disliked  everything  that  was  unlovely, 
and  alas  1  there  are  a  great  many  unlovely  thmgs  in  poverty.    The  Rectory 
garden  at  Dinglefield  is  a  delightful  place.    The  house  is  on  the  summit  of 
a  little  hill,  or  rather  table«land,  for  in  the  front,  towards  the  Green,  all 
is  level  and  soft  as  becomes  an  English  village ;  but  on  the  other  side  the 
descent  begins  towards  the  lower  country,  and  from  the  drawing-room 
windows  and  the  lawn,  where  Mr.  Damerel  now  sat,  the  view  extended  over 
a  great  plain,  lighted  up  with  links  of  the  river,  and  fading  into  unspeak- 
able hazes  of  distance,  such  as  were  the  despair  of  every  artist,  and  the 
delight  of  the  fortunate  people  who  lived  there,  and  were  entertained  day 
by  day  with  the  sight  of  all  the  sunsets,  the  midday  splendours,  the  flying 
shadows,  and  soft  prolonged  twilights.    Mr.  Damerel  was  fond  of  saying 
that  no  place  he  knew  so  lent  itself  to  idleness  as  this.     <<  Idleness  I    I 
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speak  as  the  foolish  ones  speak/'  he  would  say,  **  for  what  occupation 
could  be  more  ennobling  than  to  watch  those  gleams  and  shadows — all 
nature  spread  out  before  you,  and  demanding  attention,  though  so  softly 
that  only  they  who  have  ears  hear  ?  I  allow,  my  gentle  Nature  here 
does  not  shout  at  you,  and  compel  your  regard,  like  her  who  dwells 
among  the  Alps,  for  instance.  My  dear,  you  are  always  practical — but  so 
long  as  you  leave  me  my  landscape  I  want  little  more.*' 

Thus  the  Rector  would  discourse.  It  was  veiy  little  more  he  wanted — 
only  to  have  his  garden  and  lawn  in  perfect  order,  swept  and  trimmed 
every  morning  like  a  lady's  boudoir,  and  refreshed  with  evezy  variety  of 
flower :  to  have  his  table  not  heavily  loaded  with  vulgar  English  joints, 
but  daintily  covered,  and  oh  1  so  daintily  served ;  the  linen  always  fresh, 
the  crystal  always  fine,  the  ladies  dressed  as  ladies  should  be  :  to  have 
his  wine,  of  which  he  said  he  took  very  little,  always  fine,  of  choice  vintage, 
and  with  a  bouquet  which  rejoiced  the  heart :  to  have  plenty  of  new 
books :  to  have  quiet,  undisturbed  by  the  noise  of  the  children,  or  any 
other  troublesome  noise  such  as  broke  the  harmony  of  nature :  and  espe- 
cially undisturbed  by  bills  and  cares,  such  as,  he  declared,  at  once  shorten 
the  life  and  take  all  pleasure  out  of  it.  This  was  all  he  required ;  and 
surely  never  man  had  tastes  more  moderate,  more  innocent,  more  virtu- 
ous and  refined. 

The  little  scene  to  which  I  have  thus  abruptly  introduced  the  reader 
took  place  in  the  most  delicious  part  of  the  garden.  The  deep  stillness  of 
noon  was  over  the  sunshiny  world ;  part  of  the  lawn  was  brilliant  in  light ; 
the  very  insects  were  subdued  out  of  their  buzz  of  activity  by  the  spell  of 
the  sunshine ;  but  here,  under  the  lime  tree,  there  was  grateful  shade, 
where  everything  took  breath.  Mr.  Damerel  was  seated  in  a  chair  which 
had  been  made  expressly  for  him,  and  which  combined  the  comfort  of  soft 
cushions  with  such  a  rustic  appearance  as  became  its  habitation  out  of 
doors ;  under  his  feet  was  a  soft  Persian  rug  in  colours  blended  with  all 
the  harmony  which  belongs  to  the  Eastern  loom ;  at  his  side  a  pretty 
carved  table,  with  a  raised  rim,  with  books  upon  it,  and  a  thin  Venice  glass 
containing  a  rose.  Another  Rose,  the  Rose  of  my  story,  was  half-sitting 
half-reclining  on  the  grass  at  his  feet — a  pretty  light  figure  in  a  soft  muslin 
dress,  almost  white,  with  bits  of  soft  rose-coloured  ribbon  here  and  there. 
She  was  the  eldest  child  of  the  house.  Her  features  I  do  not  think  were 
at  all  remarkable,  but  she  had  a  bloom  so  soft,  so  delicate,  so  sweet,  that 
her  father's  fond  title  for  her,  "  a  Rose  in  June,"  was  everywhere  acknow- 
ledged as  appropriate.  A  rose  of  the  very  season  of  roses  was  this  Rose. 
Her  very  smile,  which  came  and  went  like  breath,  never  away  for  two 
minutes  together,  yet  never  lasting  beyond  the  time  you  took  to  look  at 
her,  was  flowery  too,  I  can  scarcely  tell  why.  For  my  own  part,  she 
always  reminded  me  not  so  much  of  a  garden-rose  in  its  glory,  as  of  a 
branch  of  wild  roses  all  blooming  and  smiling  from  the  bough,  here  pink, 
here  white,  here  with  a  dozen  ineflable  tints.  Her  hair  was  light-brown  with 
the  least  little  curl  in  the  world  just  about  her  forehead,  but  shining  like 
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satin  on  her  pretty  head ;  her  eyes  too  were  brown,  with  a  dancing  gleam 
of  light  in  each ;  the  delicate  eyebrows  carvedy  the  eyelashes  cnrvedy  the 
lips  carved,  all  wavy  and  rounded.  Life  and  light  shone  out  of  the  girl,  and 
sweet  unconscious  happiness.  In  all  her  life  she  had  never  had  any  occa« 
sion  to  ask  herself  was  she  happy.  Of  course  she  was  happy  t  did  not  she 
live,  and  was  not  that  enough  ?  Bose  Damerel  was  the  last  dainty  orna- 
ment of  his  house  in  which  her  father  delighted  most.  He  had  spoiled 
her  lessons  when  she  was  younger  because  of  his  pleasure  in  her  and  her 
pretty  looks,  and  he  interfered  now  almost  altogether  with  that  usefulness 
in  a  house  which  is  demanded  by  every  principle  of  duty  from  the  eldest 
daughter  of  a  large  family ;  for  alas !  there  was  a  large  family,  a  thing 
which  was  the  cause  of  all  trouble  to  the  Damerels.  Had  there  been 
only  Bose,  and  perhaps  one  brother,  how  much  more  pleasantly  yrould 
everything  have  gone  1  In  that  case  there  might  have  been  fewer  lines 
in  the  brow  of  the  third  person  whom  Mr.  Damerel  spoke  to,  but  whom 
the  reader  has  not  yet  seen. 

What  Mrs.  Damerel  was  like  in  her  June  of  life,  when  she  married  her 
husband  and  was  a  Bose  too,  like  her  daughter,  it  is  difficult  to  tell. 
Life,  which  often  makes  so  little  real  change,  brings  out  much  that  is 
latent  both  of  good  and  evil.  I  have  said  she  was  a  Bose,  like  her 
daughter — and  so,  indeed,  she  was  still,  so  £»  as  formal  documents  went ; 
but,  somehow  or  other,  the  name  had  gone  from  her.  She  had  acquired 
from  her  husband,  at  first  in  joke  and  loving  banter  of  her  early  cares 
of  housekeeping,  while  they  were  still  no  more  than  married  lovers, 
the  name  of  Martha,  and  by  degrees  that  name  had  so  fastened  to  her 
that  no  one  recognised  her  by  any  other.  Nobody  out  of  her  own  family 
knew  that  it  was  not  her  name,  and  of  course  the  children,  some  of 
whom  were  indignant  at  the  change,  could  not  set  it  right.  In  her  letters 
she  signed  herself  '*  B.  M.  Damerel  ** — never  Bose ;  and  her  correspond- 
ents took  it  for  granted  that  the  '*  M  **  stood  for  Martha.  Thai  she  was 
careful  and  troubled  about  many  things  was  the  Bector's  fcivourite  joke. 
«  My  careful  wife — my  anxious  wife  '*  he  called  her,  and,  poor  soul,  not 
without  a  cause.  For  it  stands  to  reason  that  when  a  man  must  not  be 
disturbed  about  bills,  for  example,  his  wife  must  be,  and  doubly ;  when  a 
man  cannot  bear  the  noise  of  children,  his  wife  must  and  doubly ;  and 
even  when  a  clergyman  dislikes  poverty,  and  unlovely  cottages,  and  poor 
rooms,  which  are  less  sweet  than  the  lawn  and  the  roses,  why  his  wife 
must,  and  make  up  for  his  fastidiousness.  She  had  eight  children, 
and  a  husband  of  the  most  refined  tastes  of  any  clergyman  in  England, 
and  an  income — ^not  so  much  as  might  have  been  desired.  Alas  1  how 
few  of  us  have  so  much  as  might  be  desired  I  Good  rich  people,  you  who 
have  more  money  than  you  want,  how  good  you  ought  to  be  to  us,  out  of 
pure  gratitude  to  heaven  for  the  fact  that  you  can  pay  your  bills  when  you 
like,  and  never  need  to  draw  lines  on  your  forehead  with  thinking  which  is 
imperative  and  which  will  wait  t  Mrs.  Damerel  was  weU-dressed — she 
could  not  help  it — for  that  was  one  of  the  Bector*s  simple  luxuries. 
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Forhinaiely,  in  BTmuner  it  is  not  so  difficult  to  be  weU-dressed  at  a  small 
cost.  She  had  on  (if  any  one  cares  to  know)  a  dress  of  that  light  brown 
linen  which  eyerybody  has  taken  to  wearing  of  late,  over  an  old  black  silk 
petticoat,  which,  having  been  good  once,  looked  good  even  when  tottering 
on  the  brink  of  the  grave.  She  was  no  more  than  forty,  and  but  for  her 
cares,  wonld  have  looked  younger ;  bnt  June  was  long  over  for  this  Bose, 
and  the  lines  in  her  forehead  contradicted  the  softness  of  the  natural 
carves  in  her  features.  Those  lines  were  weU  roled  in,  with  rigid  straight- 
ening, by  an  artist  who  is  very  indi£ferent  to  cnrves  and  prettiness,  and 
had  given  a  certain  closeness,  and  almost  sternness,  to  the  firm-shntting 
of  her  month.  I  am  afraid,  thoagh  she  had  great  command  of  herself, 
that  Mr.  DamereFs  delightfiil  and  unbroken  serenity  had  an  irritating  effect 
on  his  wife,  in  addition  to  the  effects  produced  by  her  burden  of  care  ; 
and  irritation  works  with  a  finer  and  more  delicate  pencil  than  even 
anxiety.  She  had  come  out  this  morning  to  ask  Hose's  help  with  the 
children,  to  whom,  among  her  other  fatigues,  she  had  lately  begun  to  give 
lessons,  finding  the  daily  governess  from  the  village  impracticable.  She 
had  been  called  away  to  other  duties,  and  the  children  were  alone  in  the 
schoolroom.  She  had  just  asked  her  daughter  to  go  in  and  take  charge 
of  them,  and  I  scarcely  think — let  alone  the  answer  she  had  just  received 
from  her  husband — that  the  sight  of  this  cool,  fresh  delightful  leisure  in 
direct  contrast  with  the  hot  house,  and  the  schoolroom,  where  all  the 
children  were  more  tiresome  than  usual  by  reason  of  the  heat,  had 
any  agreeable  effect  upon  Mrs.  Damerel's  nerves.  Such  a  contrast  to 
one's  own  frets  and  annoyances  seldom  is  deeply  consolatory. 

**  Martha,  Martha,  you  are  careful  and  troubled  about  many  things — 
let  the  child  alone  1" 

The  Hector  smiled,  yet  his  tone  was  one  of  playful  reproof.  His  was 
the  superior  position.  With  the  soft  air  fanning  him,  and  the  shade 
refreshing  him,  and  the  beautifrd  landscape  displaying  itself  for  him,  and 
all  the  flowers  blooming,  the  leaves  waving,  the  butterflies  fluttering,  the 
pretty  daughter  prattling,  all  for  his  pleasure,  master  of  the  creation  as  he 
was,  he  was  in  a  position  to  reprove  any  harsh  and  hasty  intruder  who 
brought  into  this  Paradise  a  discordant  note. 

**  I  do  not  want  to  burden  her  youth,*'  said  Mrs.  Damerel,  with  a  re- 
solute quiet  in  her  voice,  which  her  children  knew  the  sound  of,  and 
which  they  all  learned  to  recognise  as  the  tone  of  suppressed  irritation, 
<*  but  I  think  it  would  do  Hose  no  harm,  Herbert,  to  make  herself  useful 
a  little  and  help  me/' 

''Useful!"  he  said,  with  a  half-pitying  smile,  *'the  other  roses  are 
still  less  useful.  What  would  you  have  the  child  do  ?  Let  her  get  the 
good  of  this  beautiful  morning.    Besides,  she  is  useful  to  me." 

''Ah,"  said  Mrs.  Damerel,  Altering  slightly,  "if  she  is  doing  any- 
thiug  for  you,  Herbert !" 

"  My  dear,"  said  the  Hector,  with  a  gentle  elevation  of  his  eyebrows, 
"  don't  confoxmd  things  which  are  different.    Doing  something  is  your 
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sole  idea  of  hnman  use,  I  know.  No»  Rose  is  doing  nothing — ^it  helps  me 
to  h&ye  her  there.  She  is  part  of  the  landscape ;  suppose  yon  sit  down 
yourself,  instead  of  fretting,  and  enjoy  it.*' 

"  Enjoy  it !"  Mrs.  Damerel  echoed,  with  fiunt  irony.  She  heard 
already  the  noise  of  the  schoolroom  growing  loader  and  loader,  and 
Mary,  the  housemaid,  stood  at  the  door,  looking  out  anxiously,  shading 
her  eyes  from  the  sun,  for  the  mistress.  Some  one  was  waiting,  she 
knew,  in  the  hall,  to  see  her ;  pray  heaven  not  some  one  with  a  bill  t 
''  I  am  afraid  I  must  go  back  to  my  work,"  she  said,  ''  and  I  hope  you 
will  come  to  me,  Bose,  as  soon  as  your  papa  can  spare  you.  I  haye  no 
more  time  now." 

Rose  stirred  uneasily,  half-rising,  and,  with  a  prick  of  conscience,  made 
a  feeble  attempt  to  detain  her.  '<  But  mamma — "  she  began,  as  her  mother 
mored  away,  crossing  the  broad  sunshine  of  the  lawn  with  hasty  steps. 
Mrs.  Damerel  did  not  or  would  not  hear,  but  went  swiftly  into  the  house  as 
they  watched  her,  meeting  Mary,  who  was  coming  with  a  message.  Her 
light  dress  shone  out  for  a  moment  in  the  fierce  blaze  of  the  sunshine,  and 
then  disappeared.  When  she  was  out  of  sig^t  the  Bector  said  sofUy, 
changing  his  position  with  the  leisureliness  of  extreme  comfort,  puttbg 
undermost  the  leg  which  had  been  uppermost,  **  What  a  pity  that  your 
mother  does  not  see  the  beauty  of  repose  more  than  she  does  1  If  I  had 
not  learnt  long  ago  to  take  no  notice,  I  don't  know  what  I  might  not  have 
been  worried  into  by  now." 

«  Mamma  neyer  worries  any  one,"  said  Bose,  flushing  at  once  with 
instantaneous  opposition.  The  more  she  felt  guilty  towards  her 
mother,  the  less  die  would  hear  a  word  to  her  discredit.  She  blazed  up 
quite  hot  and  fiery,  with  a  loyalty  which  was  a  yery  good  quality  in  its 
way,  though  not  so  good  as  helping  in  the  schooLroom.  The  fitther  put 
forth  his  fine  iyory  hand,  and  patted  her  pretty  head. 

"  Quite  right,  dear,  quite  right,"  he  said ;  *'  always  stand  up  for  your 
mother.  And  it  is  true,  she  never  worries  anybody ;  but  I  wish  she  had 
more  perception  of  the  excellence  of  repose." 

**  Perhaps  if  she  had  we  should  not  be  able  to  ei\]oy  it  so  much," 
said  the  girl,  still  giving  expression  to  a  slight  compunction. 

''  Very  well  said,  Bose ;  and  it  is  quite  possible  you  are  right  again. 
We  should  not  be  so  comfortable,  and  the  house  would  not  go  on  wheels 
as  it  does,  if  she  thought  more  of  her  own  ease.  One  star  di£fereth  from 
another  star  in  glory,"  said  Mr.  Damerel,  who  was  fond  of  quoting  Scrip- 
ture, almost  the  only  point  in  him  which  savoured  slightly  of  the  Church. 
*'  At  the  same  time,  my  Bose  in  June,  when  you  marry  yourself— as 
I  suppose  you  will  one  day — remember  that  there  is  nothing  that  worries 
a  man  like  being  too  constantly  reminded  of  the  struggle  and  wear  and 
tear  that  life  demands.  He  has  enough  of  that  outside  in  the  world," 
said  the  Bector,  gazing  out  over  the  fair  prospect  before  him,  and  again 
changing  the  pontion  of  his  legs,  ''  without  having  it  thrust  upon  him  in 
what  ought  to  be  the  sanctity  of  his  home." 
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B086  looked  at  her  fother  with  a  liitle  dawning  wonder  mingled  with 
the  admiration  she  felt  for  him.  As  a  picture,  Mr.  Dam^rel  was  perfect 
He  had  a  fine  head,  with  beantifdl  and  refined  featores,  and  that  paleness 
which  has  always  heen  foond  to  he  so  mnch  more  interesting  than 
brighter  colonring.  He  lay  half-redined  in  his  easy  chair,  with  his 
eyes  dreamily  regarding  the  landscape,  and  the  hook  he  had  been  reading 
closed  over  his  hand.  That  hand  was  in  itself  a  patent  of  gentility,  and 
his  whole  appearance  confirmed  the  title.  Somewhat  firagile — a  piece  of 
delicate  porcelain  among  the  rough  delf  of  this  world — ^not  able  to  endure 
much  knocking  abont;  fastidious,  losing  everything  that  was  beaatiful,  and 
supporting  with  difficulty  that  which  was  not,  the  Bector  looked  like  a 
choice  example  of  the  very  height  of  civilisation  and  refinement.  And 
everything  around  him  was  in  harmony.  The  velvet  lawn,  on  which  no 
fidlen  leaf  was  allowed  to  lie  for  an  hour ;  the  pretty  house  behind,  perfec- 
tion of  English  comfort  and  daintiness ;  the  loose  morning  clothes,  not 
more  than  half  clerical,  and  perfectly  unpretending,  yet  somehow  more  fine, 
better  cut,  and  better  fitting  than  other  people's  clothes.  Bose  had  fer 
him  that  enthusiasm  of  admiration  which  a  girl  often  entertains  for  a 
handsome  and  gentle-minded  fether,  who  takes  the  trouble  to  enter  into 
her  feelings,  and  make  her  his  companion.  I  do  not  know  any  more 
exquisite  sentiment  in  hxmianity.  She  loved  him  entirely,  and  he  was  to 
her  a  very  model  of  everything  that  was  most  delightful,  kind,  tender,  and 
beautiful.  But  as  she  looked  at  this  model  of  man,  his  words  somehow 
struck  and  vibrated  upon  a  new  chord  in  the  girFs  mind.  *'  The  struggle 
and  wear  and  tear  that  life  demands.*'  Did  Mr.  Damerel  have  much  of  that 
'*  outside,"  as  he  said  ?  He  resumed  his  reading,  but  his  daughter  did  not 
look  again  at  the  book  of  poetry  which  lay  open  on  her  knee.  Somehow 
a  reflection  of  the  pucker  on  her  mother's  brow  had  got  into  her  heart — 
her  mother,  whom  Bose  loved,  but  who  was  not  an  idol  and  model  of 
excellence,  like  the  gentle  and  graceful  being  at  her  side.  The  contrast 
struck  her  for  perhaps  the  first  time  in  her  life.  What  was  the  meaning 
of  it  ?  Was  it  because  Mrs.  Bamerel  did  not  understand  the  beauty  of 
repose,  or  because  a  woman's  business  in  this  world  is  more  detailed  and 
engrossing  than  a  man's  ?  '<  Fancy  mamma  spending  the  whole  morning 
out  of  doors,  reading  poetry !  "  Bose  said  to  herself,  with  an  involuntary 
silent  laugh  over  the  absurdity  of  the  notion.  No  doubt  it  was  because 
of  the  difierence  between  man  and  woman;  one  of  those  disabilities 
which  people  talked  about ;  and  perhaps  (Bose  went  on  philosophising) 
women  are  wrong  to  absorb  themselves  in  this  way  in  the  management  of 
their  houses,  and  ought  to  rule  their  domestic  afiiedrs  with  a  lighter  hand, 
not  interfering  with  all  the  little  minutis,  and  making  slaves  of  them- 
selves. She  looked  towards  the  house  as  she  mused,  and  the  vague  com- 
punction which  had  been  in  her  mind  sharpened  into  something  like  a 
prick  of  conscience.  It  was  delightful  being  out  here,  in  the  soft 
shade  of  the  lime-trees,  watching  when  she  liked  the  flitting  shadows  over 
the  plain  below,  and  the  gleam  of  the  river  here  and  there  among  the  trees 
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— treading  when  slie  liked  BaUausHon^s  Adventure,  which  was  the  book  on 
her  knee.  The  signifieanee  of  the  old  stoiy  embedded  in  that  book  did 
not  for  the  moment  strike  her.  I  think  she  was,  on  the  whole,  rather 
annoyed  with  Mr.  Browning  for  having  brought  down  the  story  of  a 
woman's  saerifice,  all  for  love,  into  the  region  of  even  poetic  reason.  To 
Bose,  at  that  period  of  her  development,  it  seemed  the  most  ideal 
climax  of  life  to  die  for  the  man  she  loved.  What  conld  be  more  bean- 
tifol,  more  satisfactory?  Such  an  ending  would  reconcile  one,  she 
thought,  to  any  suffering;  it  gave  her  heart  a  thrill  of  high  sensation 
indescribable  in  words.  How  sweet  the  air  was,  how  lovely  all  the 
lights !  Bose  was  just  enough  of  an  artist  to  be  able  to  talk  about  <<  the 
lights  "  with  some  fiunt  understanding  of  what  she  meant.  She  was  in  a 
kind  of  soft  Elysium,  penetrated  by  the  thousand  sensations  of  the 
morning,  the  quiet,  the  flattering  soft  air  that  caressed  her,  the  poetry, 
the  society,  the  beauty  all  around.  But  then  there  came  that  sharp 
little  prick  of  conscience.  Perhaps  she  ought  to  go  in  and  offer  the  help 
her  mother  wanted.  Bose  did  not  jump  up  to  do  this,  as  she  would  have 
done  at  once  (she  felt  sure)  had  she  been  required  to  die,  like  Iphigenia, 
for  her  country,  or,  like  Alcestis,  for  her  husband.  The  smaller  sacrifice 
somehow  was  less  easy ;  but  it  disturbed  her  a  little  in  the  perfection  of 
her  gentle  enjoyment,  and  dictated  a  few  restless  movements  which 
caught  her  father's  eye.  He  turned  and  looked  at  her,  asking  fretfully, 
with  a  look,  what  was  the  matter,  for  he  did  not  like  to  be  disturbed. 

**  Perhaps,'*  said  Bose,  inquiringly,  and  appealing  to  him  with 
another  look,  **  I  ought  to  go  in  and  see  what  is  wanted.  Perhaps  I 
could  be  of  some  use  to  mamma." 

Mr.  Damerel  smiled.  ''  Use  ?  "  he  said.  **  Has  your  mother  bitten  you 
with  her  passion  for  use  ?  You  are  not  of  the  us^bl  kind,  take  my  word 
for  it ;  and  make  yourself  happy,  like  your  namesakes,  who  toil  not, 
neither  do  they  spin." 

*'  But  perhaps^ — "  said  Bose  softly  to  herself— her  father  gave  her  a 
friendly  little  nod  and  returned  to  his  book — and  she  had  to  solve  her 
problem  without  his  assistance.  She  tried  to  do  it,  sitting  on  the  grass, 
and  it  was  a  long  and  rather  troublesome  process.  It  would  have  been 
much  more  easily  and  briefly  settled,  had  she  gone  into  the  schoolroom ;. 
but  then  I  am  afraid  Bose  did  not  wish  it  to  be  solved  that  way. 


CHAPTER  n. 

Mbs.  Dahbbel  went  back  into  the  house  with  a  countenance  much  less- 
placid  than  that  of  her  husband.  I  scarcely  know  why  it  is  that  the  con- 
trast of  perfect  repose  and  enjoyment  with  anxiety,  work,  and  care  should 
irritate  the  worker  as  it  invariably  does ;  but  here  indeed  there  was  reason 
enough ;  for  Mrs*  Damerel  felt  that  the  two  people  luxuriating  in  total 
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absenee  of  care  on  this  deli^tfiil  moniing  ong^tto  have  taken  a  considerable 
share  with  her  in  her  labonrs  and  lightened  the  burden  she  was  now  obliged 
to  bear  alone.  This  mingled  a  sharpness  of  feeling  with  her  toils.  People 
who  interpret  hnman  nature  coarsely — and  they  are,  periiaps,  the  minority 
— would  have  said  that  Mrs.  Damerel  was  jealous  of  her  husband's  pre- 
ference for  Bo8e*B  society,  and  this  would  have  been  a  total  and  vulgar 
mistake ;  but  she  had  in  her  mind  a  feeling  which  it  is  difficult  to  explain, 
which  for  the  moment  made  her  irritation  with  Rose  more  strong  than  her 
irritation  with  Bose*s  father.  He  was,  in  the  first  place,  a  man — grand 
distinction,  half  contemptuous,  half  respectful,  with  which  women  of  Mrs. 
Damerel's  age  (Idon*t  say  young  women  often  do  it,  at  least  consciously — 
except  in  the  case  of  their  &thers  and  brothers)  account  for  and  make  up 
their  minds  to  so  many  things.  I  am  not  attempting  to  account  for  this 
sentiment,  which  is  so  similar  to  that  with  which  men  in  their  turn  regard 
women ;  I  only  acknowledge  its  existence.  He  was  a  man,  brought  up 
as  all  men  are  (I  still  quote  Mrs.  Damerel's  thoughts,  to  which  she  seldom 
or  never  gave  expression),  to  think  of  themselves  first,  and  expect  every- 
thing to  give  in  to  them.  But  Rose  had  none  of  these  privileges.  What 
her  mother  as  a  woman  had  to  take  upon  her,  Rose  had  an  equal  right 
to  take  too.  Mrs.  Damerel  herself  could  not  forget,  though  everybody  else 
did,  that  she  had  been  a  Rose  too,  in  her  proper  person  ;  the  time  even 
since  that  miraculous  period  was  not  so  fiur  off  to  her  as  to  the  others ;  but 
before  she  was  Rose's  age  she  had  been  married,  and  had  ahready  become, 
to  some  extent,  Mr.  Damerel's  shield  and  buckler  against  the  world  and 
its  annoyances.  And  here  was  Rose  growing  up  as  if  she,  instead  of 
being  a  woman  as  nature  made  her,  was  herself  one  of  the  privileged  class, 
to  whom  women  are  the  ministers.  This  annoyed  Mrs.  Damerel  more, 
perhaps,  than  the  facts  justified ;  it  gave  her  a  sense  of  injured  virtue  as 
well  as  feeling.  It  would  be  the  ruin  of  the  girl — ^it  was  wrong  to  let  her 
get  into  such  ways.  The  mother  was  angry,  which  is  always  painful  and 
aggravates  everything.  She  was  too  proud  to  struggle  with  her  daughter, 
or  to  exact  help  which  was  not  fireely  given ;  for  Rose  was  no  longer  a  child 
to  be  sent  hither  and  thither  and  directed  what  to  do.  And  Mrs.  Damerel 
was  no  more  perfect  than  Rose  was — she  had  her  own  difficulties  of 
temper  like  other  people.  This  was  one  of  them — that  she  drew  back 
within  herself  when  she  felt  her  appeal  refused  or  even  left  without 
response.  She  went  in  with  a  little  scorn,  a  little  pride,  a  good  deal  of 
anger  and  more  of  mortification.  '*  I  must  do  everything  myBclf,  it  appears," 
she  said,  with  a  swelling  of  the  heart  which  was  very  natural,  I  think. 
After  the  sun  on  the  lawn,  it  was  very  warm  indoors  and  the  schoolroom 
was  very  noisy  indeed  by  the  time  she  had  got  rid  of  the  applicants  in 
the  hall,  one  of  whom  (most  respectful  and  indeed  obsequious,  and  per- 
fectly willing  to  accept  her  excuses,  but  yet  a  dun  notwithstanding)  had 
come  to  say  that  he  had  many  heavy  payments  to  make  up,  &c. — and  if  Mrs. 
Damerel  could  oblige  him —  ?  Wrs,  Damerel  could  not  oblige  him,  but  he 
was  very  civil  and  full  of  apologies  for  troubling  her.    I  do  not,  by  any 
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means,  intend  to  say  that  the  Bector*s  wife  was  tortured  by  perpetual 
struggling  with  her  creditors.  It  was  not  so  bad  as  that,  llie  difficulty 
•  was  rather  to  keep  going,  to  be  not  too  much  in  debt  to  any  one,  to  pay 
soon  enough  to  preserve  her  credit,  and  yet  get  as  long  a  day  as  possible, 
lifrs.  Damerel  had  come  by  long  practice  to  have  the  finest  intuition  in 
such  matters.  She  knew  exactly  how  long  a  tailor  or  a  wine  merchant 
would  wait  for  his  money  without  acerbation  of  temper,  and  would  seize 
that  crowning  moment  to  have  him  paid  by  hook  or  by  crook.  But  by  thus 
making  a  fine  art  of  her  bills,  she  added  infinitely  to  her  mental  burdens 
— ^for  a  woman  must  never  forget  anything  or  neglect  anything  when  she 
holds  her  tradespeople  so  very  delicately  in  hand. 

The  schoolroom,  as  I  have  just  said,  was  very  noisy,  not  to  say 
uproarious,  when  she  got  back  to  it,  and  it  was  hard  not  to  remember 
that  Rose  ought  to  have  been  there.  There  were  five  children  in  it,  of 
various  ages  and  sizes.  The  two  big  boys  were  both  at  Eton.  The  eldest, 
Bertie,  who  was  bright  and  clever,  was  "  on  the  foundation,"  and  therefore 
did  not  cost  his  parents  much ;  the  second  had  his  expenses  paid  by  a 
relation — thus  these  two  were  ofif  their  mother's  hands.  The  eldest  in 
the  schoolroom  was  Agatha,  aged  fourteen,  who  taught  the  two  little 
ones ;  but  who,  during  her  mother*s  absence,  ought  to  have  been  playing 
'*  her  scales,"  and  had  conscientiously  tried  to  do  so  for  ten  minutes,  at 
the  end  of  which  time  she  had  been  obliged  to  resign  the  music  in  order 
to  rescue  these  same  two  little  ones,  her  special  charge,  from  the  hands  of 
Dick,  aged  ten,  who  was  subjecting  them  to  unknown  tortures,  which  caused 
the  babes  to  howl  unmercifully.  Patty,  the  next  girl  to  Agatha,  aided  and 
abetted  Dick ;  and  what  with  the  laughter  of  these  two  pickles,  and  the 
screams  of  the  small  ones,  and  poor  Agatha*s  remonstrances,  the  scene 
was  Pandemonium  itself,  and  almost  as  hot ;  for  the  room  was  on  the 
sunny  side  of  the  house,  and  blazing,  notwithstanding  the  drawn  blinds. 
The  children  were  all  languid  and  irritable  with  the  heat,  hating  their 
confinement  indoors ;  and,  indeed,  if  Rose  had  come,  she  would  have  made 
a  very  poor  exchange.  Agatha's  music  had  tumbled  down  from  the  piano, 
the  old  red  cover  was  half  drawn  o£f  the  table,  and  threatened  at  any 
moment  a  clean  sweep  of  copybooks,  inkbottles,  and  slates.  Dick  stood 
among  his  books,  all  tumbled  on  the  floor,  his  heels  crushing  the  cover  of 
one,  while  Patty  sat  upon  the  open  dictionary,  doubling  down  half  the 
leaves  with  her  weight.  Such  a  scene  for  a  bothered  mother  to  come 
into  1  Mr.  Damerel  himself  heard  some  faint  rumour  of  the  noise,  and 
his  fine  brow  had  begun  to  draw  itself  into  lines,  and  a  resolution  to 
"  speak  to  their  mother  "  formed  itself  within  his  mind.  Poor  mother  I 
She  could  have  cried  when  she  went  in  out  of  all  her  other  troubles ;  but 
that  was  a  mere  momentary  weakness,  and  the  rebels  were  soon  reduced 
to  order,  Agatha  sent  back  to  her  scales,  and  Dick  and  Patty  to  their  copy- 
books. <' You' two  little  ones  may  go,"  Mrs.  Damerel  said,  and  with  a 
shriek  of  delight  the  babies  toddled  out  and  made  their  way  to  the 
hayfield  behind  the  house,  where  they  were  perfectly  happy,  and  liable  to 
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DO  more  danger  than  that  of  being  carried  off  in  a  load  of  fragrant  hay* 
When  Mr.  Nolan,  the  Curate,  came  in  to  talk  abont  parish  bnaineaa, 
Agatha's  ''  scales,"  not  badly  played,  were  trilling  through  the  place,  and 
Patty  and  Dick,  very  deep  in  ink,  and  leaning  all  their  weight  ap<m  their 
respectiTe  pens,  were  busy  with  their  writing ;  and  calm,  the  calm  of  deep 
awe,  prevailed. 

*'  Shall  I  disturb  you  if  I  come  in  here  ?  "  asked  the  Corate,  with  a 
mellow  sound  in  his  Toice  which  was  not  brogue — or  at  least  he  thought 
it  was  not,  and  was  ingenuously  surprised  when  he  was  recognised  as  an 
Irishman.  (<*  It  will  be  my  name,  to  be  sure,"  he  would  say  on  such 
occasions,  somewhat  puzzled.)  He  was  a  bony  man,  loosely  put  together, 
in  a  long  coat,  with  rather  a  wisp  of  a  white  tie ;  for,  indeed,  it  was  very  hot 
and  dusty  on  the  roads,  and  where  the  rector  is  an  el^ant  man  of  veiy 
refined  mind,  the  curate,  like  the  wife,  has  generally  a  good  deal  to  do. 

**  Indeed  the  lessons  have  been  so  much  disturbed  as  it  is,  that  it 
does  not  much  matter,"  said  Mrs.  Damerel.  ''On  Monday  morning 
there  are  so  many  things  to  call  me  away." 

''  How  selfish  of  me  1 "  said  the  Curate.  **  Monday  morning  is  just  the 
time  I*ve  little  or  nothing  to  do,  except  when  there's  sickness.  What  a 
brute  I  was  not  to  offer  meself, — and,  indeed,  that's  just  what  I*ve  come 
to  speak  about." 

**  No,  no,  you  are  too  kind,  and  do  too  much  already,"  said  Mrs. 
Damerel,  looking  at  him  with  a  grateful  smile,  but  shaking  her  head. 
*'  And,  indeed,"  she  added,  the  cloud  coming  over  her  face  again,  **  Rose 
ought  to  come  and  relieve  me  ;  but  her  father  has  to  be  attended  to,  and 
that  takes  up  so  much  of  her  time." 

**  To  be  sure,"  said  the  Curate  cheerily,  ''  and  reason  good.  BesideSy 
it  would  be  wearing  work  for  one  like  her — ^whereas  the  like  o*  me  is 
made  for  it.  Look  here,  Dick,  my  boy,  will  you  promise  to  learn  your 
lessons  like  a  brick  to-morrow  if  I  ask  Uie  mother  for  a  holiday  to-day  ?  " 

'<  Oh,  hurrah  1  "  cried  Dick,  delighted. 

"  Oh,  mamma,  like  twenty  bricks,"  cried  Patty,  '*  though  how  a  brick 
can  learn  lessons .   It*s  so  hot,  and  one  keeps  thinking  of  the  hayfield." 

"  Then  be  off  wi'  you  all,"  cried  the  Curate.  **  Don't  you  see  the 
mother  smile  ?  and  Agatha  too.  I'm  going  to  talk  business.  Sure  you 
don't  mind  for  one  day  ?  " 

<<  Oh,  mind  1 "  said  poor  Mrs.  Damerel,  with  a  half  smile ;  then  waiting 
till  they  were  all  out  of  hearing,  an  exit  speedily  accomplished,  ''  if  it 
were  not  for  duty,  how  glad  I  should  be  to  give  it  up  altogether  I — but 
they  could  not  go  on  with  Miss  Hunt,"  she  added,  with  a  quick  glance  at 
the  Curate  to  see  whether  by  chance  he  understood  her.  Good  Curate, 
he  could  be  very  stolid  on  occasion,  though  I  hope  he  was  not  fool 
enough  to  be  taken  in  by  Mrs.  Damsel's  pretences ;  though  it  was  true 
enough  that  Miss  Hunt  was  impracticable.  She  could  not  afford  a  better ; 
this  was  what  she  really  meant. 

**  Out  of  the  question,"  said  Mr.  Nolan ;  "  and  I'm  no  scholar  my- 
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self  to  speak  of,  notwitliBtanding  what  I'm  going  to  have  the  presump- 
tion to  say  to  yon.  It's  jost  this — ^I  don't  do  much  visiting  of  mornings; 
they  don't  like  it*  It  takes  them  all  in  a  mess  as  it  were  before  they've 
had  time  to  get  tidy,  and  these  mornings  hang  heavy  on  my  hands.  I 
want  yon  to  let  me  have  the  three  big  ones.  I  might  get  them  on  a 
bit ;  and  time,  as  I  tell  yon,  my  dear  lady,  hangs  heavy  on  my  hands." 

<'  How  can  yon  tell  me  such  a  fib?"  said  Mrs.  Bamerel,  half  crying, 
half  laughing.  '*  Oh  you  are  too  good,  too  good ;  but,  Mr.  Nolan,  I  can't 
take  anything  more  from  you.  Bose  must  help  me,  it  is  her  duty ;  it  is 
bad  for  her  to  be  left  so  much  to  herself;  why  I  was  married  and  had  all 
the  troubles  of  Ufe  on  my  head  at  her  age." 

«  And  so  she'll  have,  before  you  know  where  you  are,"  said  the  good 
Curate,  which  will  show  the  reader  at  once  that  he  entertained  no  absorb* 
ing  passion  for  Miss  Hose,  though  I  am  aware  it  is  a  curate's  duty  so  to 
do.  **  So  she'll  have  ;  she'll  be  marrying  some  great  grandee  or  other. 
She  looks  like  a  princess,  and  that^s  what  she'll  be." 

**  She  has  no  right  to  be  a  princess,"  said  the  mother,  overwrought  and 
irritable,  "  and  duty  is  better  than  ease  surely.    You,  I  know,  think  so." 

**  For  the  like  of  me,  yes,"  said  the  Curate;  **  for  her,  I  don't  know." 

''  I  was  once  very  much  like  her,  though  you  would  not  think  it,"  said 
the  mother,  with  the  slightest  tinge  of  bitterness,  **  but  that  is  not  the 
question — ^no,  no,  we  must  not  trouble  you." 

**  When  I  tell  you  the  mornings  hang  on  my  hands  I  I  don't  know  what 
to  do  with  my  mornings.  There's  Tuesday  I*m  due  at  the  schools,  but 
the  rest  of  the  week  I  do  nothing  but  idle.  And  idling's  a  great  temp- 
tation. A  cigar  comes  natural  when  you've  nothing  to  do.  You  don't 
like  a  man  smoking  in  the  morning ;  I've  heard  you  say  so.     So  you  see 

the  young  ones  will  save  me  from  a no,  I  won't  say  cigaz^— worse  than 

that — cigars  are  too  dear  for  a  Curate,  me  dear  lady ;  from  a  pipe." 

**  Mr.  Nolan,  you  are  too  good  for  this  world,"  said  poor  Mrs.  Bamerel, 
affected  to  tears ;  **  but  I  must  first  try  what  can  be  done  at  home,"  she 
added  after  a  pause — **  no,  no,  you  weigh  me  down  under  your  kindness. 
What  would  the  parish  be  but  for  you  ?  " 

<*  It  would  be  just  the  same  if  I  were  dead  and  buried,"  said  the  Curate, 
shrugging  his  shoulders.  '*  Ah,  that's  the  worst  of  it ;  try  for  a  little  bit 
of  a  comer  of  work  like  a  child's  lessons,  and  you  may  be  of  service ; 
but  try  to  mend  the  world,  even  a  bit  of  a  parish,  and  you're  nowhere. 
They  don't  think  half  as  much  of  me  as  they  do  of  the  Eector  ?  "  he 
added,  with  a  curious  smile,  which  the  Bector's  wife  only  half  understood. 
Was  it  satirical  ?  or  could  it  be  possible  that  the  Curate  was  surprised 
that  the  people  thought  more  of  the  Bector  than  of  himself  ?  Mrs. 
Damerel  was  aware,  no  one  better,  of  her  husband's  faults.  Many  a 
time  she  was  ready  to  say  in  bitterness  (to  herself)  that  he  was  wearing 
her  to  death ;  but  nevertheless  she  looked  at  long,  loosely-built,  snub- 
nosed  Mr.  Nolan,  with  mingled  amusement  and  surprise.  Was  it  possible 
that  he  could  entertain  any  hopes  of  rivalling  her  husband  ?    Of  course  a 
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viBit  from  the  Bector  was  an  honour  to  any  one,  for  Mr.  Damerel  was  a 
man  who,  notwithstanding  a  little  human  weakness,  was  the  very  pietore 
and  model  of  a  gentleman ;  and  the  idea  of  comparing  him  with  good  Mr. 
Nolan  was  too  absurd.  ''  Yes,  no  doubt  they  are  pleased  to  see  him/^ 
she  said :  "  poor  people  are  very  quick  to  recognize  hi^  breeding ;  but  I 
am  sure,  my  dear  Mr.  Nolan,  that  they  are  all  very  fond  of  you." 

The  Curate  made  no  immediate  answer.  I  am  not  sure  that  he  had 
not  in  his  private  heart  something  of  the  same  feeling  with  which  his 
present  companion  had  been  thinking  of  her  daughter,  a  feeling  less 
intense  in  so  far  as  it  was  much  more  indifferent  to  him,  yet  in  a  way 
stronger  because  untempered  by  affection.  The  Bector  was  of  his  own 
kind,  the  ornamental  and  useless  specimen,  while  he  was  the  worker  whom 
nobody  thought  of ;  but  these  secret  feelings  neither  of  the  two  confided 
to  the  other.  Mr.  Nolan  would  have  been  horrified  had  he  detected  in 
Mrs.  Damerel  that  slight  bitterness  about  Bose,  which  indeed  would  have 
shocked  herself  as  deeply  had  she  paused  to  identify  the  sentiment,  and 
she  would  have  been,  and  was,  to  some  slight  extent— suspecting  the  exist- 
ence of  the  feeling — contemptuous  and  indignant  of  Nolan*s  ''jealousy,"  as 
I  fear  she  would  have  called  it.  They  returned,  however,  to  the  educational 
question,  which  did  not  involve  anything  painful,  and  after  considerable 
discussion  it  was  settled  that  he  should  give  the  elder  children  lessons  in 
the  morning  ''  if  their  papa  approved.'*  It  is  impossible  to  say  what  a 
relief  this  decision  was  to  the  mother,  who  had  felt  these  lessons  to  be 
the  last  straw  which  proverbially  breaks  the  cameFs  back.  She  was  glad 
of  the  chat  with  a  sympathizing  Mend,  who  understood,  without  saying  any- 
thing about,  her  troubles — ^and  doubly  glad  of  the  holiday  exacted  from  her 
by  his  means — and  gladder  still  to  get  rid  of  him  and  return  to  her  many 
other  occupations ;  for  it  was  Monday,  as  has  already  been  mentioned, 
and  there  was  the  laundress  to  look  after,  and  a  thousand  other  things 
awaiting  her.  The  Curate  went  out  by  the  garden  door  when  he  left  her, 
out  upon  the  lawn,  where  he  paused  to  look  at  as  charming  a  scene  as  could 
be  found  in  England  :  a  fair  country  spreading  out  for  miles,  its  trees  and 
fields  and  soft  undulations  under  a  summer  sky,  which  was  pale  with 
excess  of  light,  and  ran  into  faint  lines  of  misty  distance  almost  colour- 
less in  heat  and  haze.  Here  and  there  the  sunshine  caught  in  a  bend  of 
the  river,  and  brought  out  a  startling  gleam  as  from  a  piece  of  silver. 
The  world  was  still  with  noon  and  distance,  no  sound  in  ^e  air  but  the 
rustle  of  the  leaves,  the  hum  of  insects ;  the  landscape  was  all  the  sweeter 
that  there  was  no  remarkable  feature  in  it,  nothing  butbreadtii  and  space, 
and  undulating  lines,  and  light,  everywhere  light ;  and  to  make  up  for  its 
broad  soft  vagueness,  how  distinct,  like  a  picture,  was  the  little  group  in  the 
foreground — the  lime  trees  in  their  silken  green,  the  soft  rippling  shadows 
on  the  grass,  the  picturesque  figure  in  the  chair,  and  tiie  beautiful  girl  I 
The  beauty  of  the  sight  charmed  good  Mr.  Nolan.  Had  it  been  put  to  him 
at  that  moment,  I  believe  he  would  have  protested  that  his  Bector  should 
never  do  anything  in  his  life  except  recline  with  languid  limbs  outstretched. 
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and  his  poetical  head  bent  over  bis  book,  under  the  sweet  shadow  of  the 
trees.  And  if  this  was  true  eyen  in  respect  to  Mr.  Damerel,  how  much 
more  tme  was  it  with  Rose  ? 

«  Well,  Nolan,**  said  Mr.  Damerel,  saavelj,  as  the  bony  Cnrate  and 
his  shadow  came  stalking  across  the  sonshine ;  **  well,  worrying  yourself  to 
death  as  usual  in  this  hot  weather?  My  wife  and  you  are  congenial  souls." 

**  That  is  true,  and  it*s  a  great  honour  for  me,*'  said  Nolan.  '*  She  is 
worrying  herself  to  death  with  the  children,  and  one  thing  and  another. 
As  for  me,  in  the  mornings,  as  I  tell  her,  Tve  next  to  nothing  to  do.*' 

Bose  looked  up  hastily  as  he  spoke.  How  angry  she  felt !  If  her 
mother  chose  to  worry  herself  to  death,  who  had  anything  to  do  with 
that  ?  was  it  not  her  own  pleasure  ?  A  hot  flush  came  over  the  girl's 
ta^.  Mr.  Nolan  thought  it  was  the  quick  ingenuous  shame  which  is  so 
beautifiil  in  youth ;  but  it  was  a  totally  different  sentiment. 

**  Mamma  does  nothing  she  does  not  choose  to  do,"  she  cried ;  then 
blushed  more  hotly,  perceiviug  vaguely  that  there  was  something  of  self- 
defence  in  the  heat  with  which  she  spoke. 

Mr.  Nolan  was  not  graceful  in  his  manners,  like  Mr.  Damerel,  but  he 
had  that  good  breciding  which  comes  from  the  heart,  and  he  changed  the 
subject  instantly,  and  began  to  talk  to  the  Rector  of  parish  business,  over 
which  Mr.  Damerel  yawned  with  evident  weariness.  ^*  Excuse  me ;  the 
heat  makes  one  languid,"  he  said ;  '*  you  have  my  full  sanction,  Nolan. 
You  know  how  entirely  I  trust  to  your  discretion ;  indeed  I  feel  that  you 
understand  the  people  in  some  respects  better  than  I  do.  Don't  trouble 
yourself  to  enter  into  details." 

Mr.  Nolan  withdrew  from  these  refined  precincts  with  an  odd  smile 
upon  his  face,  which  was  not  half  so  handsome  as  Mr.  Damerel's.  He 
had  the  parish  in  his  hands,  and  the  Rector  did  not  care  to  be  troubled 
with  details ;  but  the  Rector  had  all  the  advantages  of  the  position,  all 
the  income,  and  even  so  much  the  moral  superiority  over  his  Curate,  that 
even  they  (by  which  pronoun  Mr.  Nolan  indicated  his  poorer  parishioners) 
felt  much  more  deeply  honoured  by  a  chance  word  from  the  Rector  than 
they  did  by  his  constant  ministrations  and  kindness.  What  an  odd,  un* 
equal  world  this  is  1  he  was  thinking  to  himself— not  ruled  by  justice,  or 
even  a  pretence  at  justice,  but  by  circumstances  alone  and  external 
appearances.  This  did  not  make  him  bitter,  for  he  had  a  kind  of  placid 
philosophy  in  him,  and  was  of  the  kind  of  man  who  takes  things  very 
easily,  as  people  say ;  but  the  curious  force  of  the  contrast  made  him 
smile. 


CHAPTER  HI. 


Ross  Damebel's  life  had,  up  to  this  time,  been  spent  altogether  in  the 
sunshine.  Bhe  had  been  too  young  when  she  went  to  school  to  ponder 
much  over  anything  that  went  on  at  home,  and  had  concluded  during  her 
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holida jB  thai  home>  which  was  so  dainty,  so  pleasant,  so  sweet,  was  a 
kind  of  Paradise  on  earth,  infinitely  more  delightfal  than  any  of  the  other 
homes,  of  which  she  heard  from  her  schoolfellows.  Noae  of  them  had  a 
father  so  deli^tlol,  a  mother  so  kind ;  and  in  these  holiday  times  as 
everybody  indulged  and  petted  h^,  the  priyate  shadows — ^I  will  not  say 
skeletons — ^in  the  house  were  never  divined  by  her*  She  had,  as 
sometimes  happens  to  the  eldest  of  a  .large  family,  much '  more  care 
taken  of  her  education  and  training  than  her  sisters  were  likely  to  meet 
with.  The  burden  had  not  began  to  be  so  heavily  felt  when  the  eldest 
girl  grew  into  bright  intelligence,  to  her  parents'  pride.  The  others  were 
still  too  yonng  to  demand  or  even  to  soggest  the  expense  that  would  be 
involved  in  their  education — and  nothing  was  spared  upon  Eose.  She 
had  returned  from  school  not  much  more  than  a  year  before  the  time  of 
which  I  treat,  and  had  gone  on  for  some  time  in  her  delightfiil  youthful 
confidence  that  everything  around  her  was  exactly  as  it  ought  to  be.  But 
shadows  had  begun  to  flit  vaguely  across  the  picture  before  that  memorable 
day  in  the  garden,  which  henceforward  became  a  turning  point  in  her 
thoughts.  This  was  the  first  moment  at  which  she  fully  identified  the  occa- 
sional clouds  upon  her  mother's  £Me,  and  learned  that  Mrs.  Damerel  was 
not  merely  a  little  cross — ^that  easy  and  rapid  solution  with  which  a  child 
settles  all  problems  concerning  its  parents — ^but  had  a  distinct  cause  for  the 
little  irritabilities  which  she  tried  so  carefully  to  restrain.  Perhaps  it  was 
in  the  very  nature  of  things  that  Rose  should  be  more  attracted  by  the 
gentle  indulgence  and  indolent  perfection  of  her  father  than  by  her 
mother's  stronger  character.  Mr.  Damerel,  had  he  been  very  rich,  and  free 
of  all  occasion  to  think  of  his  children's  future,  would  have  been  a  model 
father  to  grown-up  and  well-behaved  sons  and  daughters.  He  could  not 
bear  any  roughness,  coarseness,  or  disorderliness,  therefore  the  schoolboys 
were  but  little  congenial  to  him,  and  he  was  never  sorry  when  the 
holidays  were  over.  And  the  little  children  were  too  troublesome  and  too 
noisy  to  please  him ;  but  Rose  was  the  perfection  of  a  child  to  such  a 
man,  and  to  her  he  was  the  perfection  of  a  father.  Everything  in  her 
pleased  and  gratified  him.  She  was  pretty,  gentle,  full  of  intelligence, 
eager  to  read  with  him  if  he  would,  still  more  eager  to  hear  him  talk,  yet 
quick  to  perceive  when  he  was  disinclined  to  talk,  and  regarding  all  his 
moods  with  religious  respect. 

She  would  sit  by  him  for  hours  together,  like  a  charming  piece  of  still 
life,  when  he  pleased,  and  was  ready  to  converse  or  to  listen,  to  walk,  to  sing, 
to  follow  his  lead  in  everything,  as  only  a  woman-child,  full  of  the  beautiful 
enthusiasm  of  youthful  admiration,  can  do.  Nothing,  except  perhaps  the 
devotion  of  a  young  wife,  when  she  really  loves  the  man  much  older  than 
herself,  whom  she  has  married,  can  equal  the  devotion  of  a  girl  to  her  father. 
She  admired  everything  about  him — ^his  beautiful  refined  head,  his  fine  voice, 
his  grace  and  high  breeding,  his  sermons,  and  what  she  called  his  genius. 
To  find  this  faultless  Mtxet  to  be  anything  less  than  a  demi-god  was 
terrible  to  Rose.    I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  she  got  within  a  hundred 
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miles  of  this  discovery  all  at  once ;  nay,  the  first  result  of  the  vague  and 
dreamy  doubts  that  stole  into  her  mind  was  rather  an  inorease  of  enthu- 
siasm for  her  father,  an  instinctive  making-up  to  her  own  ideal  for  the 
sense  of  failure  in  him,  of  which  she  was  vaguely  conscious.  Bose 
loved  her  mother  after  a  totally  difierent  fiEtshion,  in  an  ordinary  and 
matter-of-fact  way,  but  she  had  no  romance  of  feeling  towards  her ;  and 
when  her  whole  little  world  began,  as  it  were,  to  sway  ap<m  its  axis,  to 
yield  beneath  her  feet,  as  if  it  might  swing  round  altogether  in  space, 
turning  what  she  had  supposed  the  brighter  side  into  shadow,  and 
elevating  that  which  she  had  held  lowly  enough,  she,  poor  girl,  grew  giddy 
with  this  strange  and  sickening  sensation.  She  was  at  the  age,  too, 
when  everything  is  apt  to  reel  about  the  young  experimentalist  taking  her 
first  steps  in  life*  She  was  vaguely  conscious  of  being  now  a  free  agent, 
consulted  as  to  her  own  movements,  no  longer  told  curtly  to  do  this 
and  that,  but  exercising  personal  choice  as  to  what  she  should  do.  This 
change  is  of  itself  sufficiently  bewildering.  Nature  makes,  as  it  were, 
a  pause  at  this  first  crisis  of  personal  life.  The  child,  wondering,  half- 
delighted  and  half-troubled  to  have  no  longer  its  duties  clearly  and 
sharply  indicated,  fedls  into  a  partial  trance,  and  neglects  many  things 
for  sheer  want  of  use  and  knowledge  how  to  act  for  itself.  This  was 
Bose*s  position.  Between  the  mother,  who,  a  little  mortified  and  hurt  at 
her  child's  want  of  sympathy  with  her,  did  not  give  her  orders,  but  only 
suggested  employment,  and  the  father,  who  said,  <<  Never  mind,  let  her 
alone,'*  she  stood,  not  knowing  how  to  settle  the  question,  but  inclining 
naturally  to  the  side  on  which  she  was  most  indulged  and  smiled  upon, 
though  with  a  secret  uneasiness  which  she  could  not  shake  ofi*,  and  moral 
sense  of  a  fitlse  situation  which  grew  upon  her  day  by  day. 

Bose  had  lovers,  too,  in  this  new  miraculous  life  upon  which  she  had 
entered— two  lovers,  not  yet  declared,  but  very  evident  to  all  knowing 
eyes ;  and  in  the  village  there  were  many  keen  observers.  One  of  these 
suitors  was  the  most  wealthy  proprietor  in  the  neighbourhood — a  man 
much  above  her  own  age,  yet  not  old,  and  perfectly  qualified  to  please  a 
lady's  eye ;  and  the  other,  a  young  naval  lieutenant  without  a  penny,  the 
son  of  Mrs.  Wodehouse,  who  lived  on  the  Green,  and  had  nothing  in  the 
world  but  her  pension  as  an  officer's  widow.  Of  course  I  do  not  need  to 
say  that  it  was  the  poor  man  whom  Bose  preferred.  She  was  not  in  love 
witii  him — far  from  it ;  but  she  was  so  completely  on  the  verge  of  uni- 
versal awakening,  that  a  word  or  touch  might  be  enough  to  arouse 
her  whole  being  at  any  moment — might  open  her  eyes  to  her  own 
position  and  that  of  her  parents,  and  show  her  the  nature  of  her  indi- 
vidual sentiments,  as  by  a  sudden  gleam  of  light.  Bose,  however,  was 
not  the  least  in  the  world  aware  of  this ;  and  at  the  present  moment 
she  was  no  further  advanced  than  was  consistent  with  saying  frankly  that 
she  liked  Wodehouse  very  much — and  feeling  (but  of  this  she  said  nothing) 
more  glad  when  she  saw  him  coming  than  about  any  other  event  in  her 
simple  days. 
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Dinglefield  is  a  soeiable  place,  and  there  is  someihing  in  a  soft  snmmer 
evening  after  a  very  hot,  blazing  summer  day  which  fosters  a  disposition 
to  stroll  about  and  interchange  greetings  with  yoor  neighbours.  As  it 
began  to  darken  upon  the  evening  of  this  particular  day,  various  people  in 
the  houses  about  stepped  out  of  their  wide  open  windows  after  dinner  and, 
tempted  by  the  beauty  of  twilight,  strayed  along  the  road  or  over  the  Green 
to  the  rectory  garden,  which  was  by  universal  acknowledgment  **  the  most 
perfect  spot  '*  in  the  village.  Much  has  been  said  about  the  charms  of  twi* 
light,  but  little,  I  think,  of  its  peculiar  English  beauty,  which  is  not  so 
magical  as  the  momentary  interval  between  light  and  dark  in  the  south,  or 
the  lingering  prolonged  silvery  and  inefiable  dimness  of  those  northern  twi- 
lights which  last  half  the  night ;  but  has  a  dusky  softness  altogether  pecu- 
culiar  to  itself,  like  the  shadowing  of  downy  wings.  The  air  was  delicious, 
fresh  after  the  hot  day,  yet  so  warm  as  to  make  wrappings  quite  unneces- 
sary. The  sky,  still  somewhat  pale  in  its  blue  after  the  languor  of  the 
heat,  looked  down  faint  yet  friendly,  as  if  glad  to  see  again  a  little  movement 
and  sense  of  life.  A  few  subdued  stars  peeped  out  here  and  there,  and 
the  wide  stretch  of  country  lay  dim  underueath,  revealing  itself  in  long 
soft  lines  of  grey,  till  it  struck  into  a  higher  tone  of  blue  on  the  horizon 
where  earth  and  heaven  met.  All  the  Damerels  who  were  out  of  bed  were 
in  the  garden,  and  the  neighbours,  who  had  made  this  pleasant  terrace 
the  end  of  their  walk,  were  scattered  about  in  various  groups.  Mr. 
Indedon,  who  was  Rose's  wealthy  lover,  came  late  and  stood  talking 
with  Mrs.  Damerel,  watching  with  wistful  eyes  her  appropriation  by  his 
rival,  young  Wodehouse — ^whose  mother,  hooded  in  the  white  Shetland 
shawl,  which  she  had  thrown  over  her  cap  to  come  out,  sat  on  a  garden-chair 
with  her  feet  upon  the  Rector's  Persian  rug,  listening  to  him  while  he 
talked,  with  the  devout  admiration  which  became  a  member  of  his  flock. 
The  Rector  was  talking  politics  with  General  Peronnet,  and  Mrs.  Wode- 
house thought  it  was  beautiful  to  see  how  thoroughly  he  understood  a 
subject  which  was  so  much  out  of  his  way  as  the  abolition  of  purchase  in 
the  army.  "  If  he  had  been  in  Parliament  now !  *'  she  said  to  the 
General's  wife,  who  thought  her  husband  was  the  object  of  the  eulogy. 
There  were  two  or  three  other  members  of  this  group  listening  to  ti^e 
Rector's  brilliant  talk,  saying  a  few  words,  wise  or  foolish,  as  occasion 
served.  Others  were  walking  about  upon  the  lawn,  and  one  lady,  with  her 
dress  lifted,  was  hastening  off  the  grass  which  she  had  just  discovered  to  be 
wet  with  dew.  Upon  none  of  them,  however,  did  Mr.  Indedon's  attention 
turn.  He  followed  with  his  eyes  a  pair  whose  young  figures  grew  less 
and  less  in  the  distance,  half  lost  in  the  darkness.  The  persistence  with 
which  he  watched  them  seemed  a  reproach  to  the  mother,  with  whom  he 
talked  by  fits  and  starts,  and  whose  anxiety  was  not  at  all  awakened  by  the 
fact  that  Rose  was  almost  out  of  sight.  '<  I  am  afraid  Rose  is  not  so 
careful  as  she  ought  to  be  about  the  dew  on  the  grass,"  she  said,  half 
apologetically,  half  smiling,  in  reply  to  his  look. 

*<  Shall  I  go  and  tell    her  you  think  so?"   sud  Mr.  Indedon, 
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hastily.  He  was  a  man  of  about  five-and-thirty,  good  looking,  sensible, 
and  well  dispositioned ;  a  personage  thoronghlj  comme  il  fatU.  He  was 
the  sort  of  snitor  whom  proper  parents  loye  to  see  approaching  a  fitvonrite 
child.  He  coold  give  his  wife  everything  a  woman  conld  desire.  Provide 
for  her  handsomely,  sorroond  her  with  loxory,  fill  her  life  with  pleasoies 
and  prettinesses,  and  give  her  an  excellent  position.  And  the  man 
himself  was  free  of  cranks  and  crotchets,  fall  of  good  sense,  well  educated, 
good  tempered.  Where  are  girls*  eyes,  that  they  do  not  perceive  such 
advantages  ?  Mrs.  Damerel  hesitated  a  moment  between  sympathy  with 
her  child  and  sympathy  with  this  admirable  man.  There  was  a  struggle 
in  her  mind  whidi  was  to  have  the  predominance.  At  length  some 
gleam  of  recollection  or  association  struck  her,  and  moved  the  balance  in 
Bose's  &vour,  who  she  felt  sure  did  not  want  Mr.  Incledon  just  at  that 
moment. 

« Never  mind,"  she  said,  tranquilly,  ''  it  will  not  hurt  her;"  and 
resumed  a  conversation  about  the  music  in  the  church,  which  was  poor. 
Mr.  Incledon  was  veiy  musical,  but  he  had  no  more  heart  for  anthems 
at  that  moment  than  had  he  never  sung  a  note. 

Bose  had  strayed  a  little  way  down  the  slope  with  Edward  Wodehouse. 
They  were  not  taking  much,  and  what  they  did  say  was  about  nothing  in 
particular — ^the  garden,  the  wild  flowers  among  the  grass  on  this  less 
poHshed  and  less  cultured  lawn  which  sloped  down  the  little  hill.  At  the 
moment  when  the  elder  suitor's  glances  had  directed  Mrs.  Damerel*s 
attention  towards  them  they  were  standing  under  a  gnarled  old  hawthorn 
tree,  round  which  was  a  little  platform  of  soft  turf. 

**  We  lose  the  view  lower  down,"  said  Bose ;  and  there  they  stopped 
accordingly,  neither  of  them  caring  to  turn  back.  The  soft  plain 
stretched  away  in  long  lines  before  them  into  the  haze  and  distance  like 
the  sea.  And  as  they  stood  there,  the  young  moon,  which  had  been 
hidden  behind  a  clump  of  high  trees,  suddenly  glinted  out  upon  them  with 
that  soft  dewy  glimmer  which  makes  the  growing  crescent  so  doubly  sweet. 
They  were  both  a  little  taken  aback,  as  if  they  had  been  surprised  by 
some  one  suddenly  meeting  and  looking  at  them — though  indeed  there  was 
not  a  syllable  of  their  simple  talk  that  all  the  world  might  not  have  heard. 
Both  made  a  step  on  as  if  to  return  again  after  this  surprise,  and  then 
they  both  laughed,  with  a  little  innocent  embarrassment,  and  turned  back 
to  the  view. 

<<  What  a  lovely  night!  "  said  Bose,  with  a  faint  little  sigh.  She  had 
already  said  these  not  remarkable  words  two  or  three  times  at  least,  and 
she  had  nothing  in  the  world  to  sigh  about,  but  was  in  fact  happier  than 
usual ;  though  a  little  sad,  she  knew  not  why. 

**  Look  at  those  lights  down  below  there,"  said  young  Wodehouse ; 
*'  how  they  shine  out  among  the  trees  t  " 

*<  Yes,  that  is  from  Ankermead,"  said  Bose ;  "  yon  know  it  ?— the 
prettiest  little  house." 

«  When  we  are  away,  we  poor  maiiners,"  be  said,  with  a  little  laugh 
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which  was  more  affected  than  real ;  "  that  ie,  I  think,  the  tiling  that  goes 
to  our  hearts  most." 

"What?" 

**  The  lights  in  the  windows — of  coarse  I  don't  mean  at  sea/'  said 
yonng  Wodehonse ;  ''  but  when  we  are  croising  abont  a  strange  coast,  for 
instance,  just  one  of  those  twinkles  shining  oat  of  the  darkness — ^yoa  can 
see  lights  a  long  way  off— gives  a  fellow  a  stab,  and  makes  him  think  of 
home." 

"  Bat  it  is  pleasant  to  think  of  home,"  said  Rose.  "  Oh,  what  am  I 
saying  ?  I  beg  year  pardon,  Mr.Wodehoase.  To  be  sore,  I  know  what 
yoa  mean.  "When  I  was  at  school  something  ased  to  come  in  my  throat 
when  I  remembered— Many  a  time  I  have  stood  at  the  window,  and  pre- 
tended I  was  looking  oat,  and  cried." 

''  Ah  ! "  said  Wodehonse,  half  sympathetic,  half  smiling,  *'  bat  then 
yon  know  it  woald  not  do  if  I  looked  over  the  ship's  side  and  cried — 
thoagh  I  have  had  a  great  mind  to  do  it  sometimes  in  my  midshipman 
days." 

"  To  cry  is  a  comfort,"  said  Rose :  "  what  do  yon  men  do,  instead  ?  " 

**  We  smoke,  Miss  Damerel ;  and  think.  How  often  I  shall  think  of 
this  night  and  of  the  lights  yonder,  and  mix  np  this  sweet  evening  with 
an  interior,  perhaps,  sweeter  still !  " 

'<  I  don't  think  so,"  said  Rose,  with  a  soft  langh,  in  which  there  was, 
however,  a  shade  of  embarrassment  which  somewhat  sorprised  herself. 
"  The  room  is  rather  staffy,  and  the  lamps  not  bright,  if  yoa  were  near 
enoagh ;  and  two  old  people  half  dozing  over  the  tea-table,  one  with  the 
newspaper,  one  with  her  worsted-work.  It  is  very  hnmdram,  and  not 
sweet  at  all  inside." 

"Well,  perhaps  they  are  all-  the  fonder  of  each  other  for  beiog 
hamdram ;  and  it  mast  have  been  sweet  when  they  were  yoang." 

"  They  were  never  yoang,"  said  Rose,  with  a  silvery  peal  of  langhter, 
taming  to  go  back  to  the  lawn.  "  See  what  tricks  imagination  plays  I 
Yoa  woald  not  like  to  spend  an  evening  there,  thoagh  the  lights  are.  so 
pretty  oatside." 

"  Imagination  will  play  many  a  trick  with  me  before  I  forget  it,"  said 
yoang  Wodehonse  in  sabdaed  tones.  Rose's  heart  flattered  a  little — a 
very  little — ^with  the  softest  preliminary  sensations  of  mingled  happiness 
and  alarm.  She  did  not  anderstand  the  flatter,  bat  somehow  felt  it  right 
to  fly  from  it,  tripping  back  to  the  serenity  of  society  on  the  lawn.  As  for 
the  yoang  man,  he  had  a  great  longing  to  say  something  more,  bat  a 
feeling  which  was  mingled  of  reverence  for  her  yoath  and  dread  of  fright- 
ening her  by  a  prematnre  declaration  kept  him  silent.  He  followed  her 
into  the  ham  of  friendly  talk,  and  then  across  the  lawn  to  the  hoase, 
where  the  neighboars  streamed  in  for  tea.  The  bright  lights  in  the 
rectory  drawing-room  dazzled  them  both — the  windows  were  wide  open ; 
crowds  of  moths  were  flickering  in  and  oat,  dashing  themselves,  poor 
snicides,    against  the  circle    of  light;    and  all    the  charmed  dimness 
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grew  more  magical  as  the  sky  deepened  into  night,  and  the  moon  rose 
higher  and  began  to  throw  long  shadows  across  the  lawn.  **  On  such  a 
night "  lovers  once  prattled  in  Shakespeare's  sweetest  vein.  All  that  they 
said,  and  a  great  deal  more,  came  into  yonng  Wodehonse's  charmed 
heart  and  stole  it  away.  He  heard  himself  saying  the  words,  and  won- 
dered how  it  was  that  he  himself  was  so  entirely  happy  and  sad,  and 
thought  how  he  might  perhaps  soon  say  them  to  himself  as  his  ship 
mstled  through  the  water,  and  the  moonlight  slept  broad  and  level,  and 
uninterrupted  by  any  poetry  of  shadows  upon  ^e  sea.  To  think  of 
that  filled  his  heart  with  a  soft,  unspeakable  pang ;  and  yet  the  very  pain 
had  a  sweetness  in  it,  and  sense  of  exaltation.  "  There  are  the  lights 
still,*'  he  said,  standing  over  her  where  she  had  seated  herself  near  the 
window.  *'  I  shall  always  remember  them,  though  you  will  not  allow  of 
any  romance ** 

"  Romance  I  oh  no,"  said  Rose  lightly ;  "  only  two  old  people.  We 
have  not  any  romance  here." 

Mr.  Indedon,  who  had  been  watching  his  opportunity  so  long,  now 
came  forward  with  a  cup  of  tea.  Poor  Edward  was  too  much  abstracted 
in  his  thoughts  and  in  her,  and  with  the  confosion  of  a  little  crisis  of 
sentiment,  to  think  of  the  usual  attentions  of  society  which  he  owed  to 
her.  He  started  and  blushed  when  he  saw  how  negligent  he  hJad  been, 
and  almost  stumbled  over  her  chair  in  his  anxiety  to  retrieve  his 
carelessness.  *'  My  dear  Wodehouse,  Miss  Damerel  cannot  drink  more 
than  one  cup  of  tea  at  a  time,"  said  the  elder  suitor,  with  that  air  of 
indulgent  pity  for  his  vagaries  which  so  irritates  a  young  man :  and  he 
mounted  guard  over  Rose  •  for  the  rest  of  the  evening.  The  good  neigh- 
bours began  to  go  home  when  they  had  taken  their  tea,  and  the  Rector 
and  his  daughter  went  with  them  to.  the  gate,  when  there  was  a  soft 
babble  and  commotion  of  good-nights,  and  every  two  people  repeated  to 
each  other,  '*  What  a  lovely  moon !  "  and  *'  What  a  glorious  night ! "  As 
for  poor  Wodehouse,  in  his  climax  of  youth  and  love,  his  very  heart  was 
melted  within  him.  Twice  he  turned  back,  murmuring  to  his  mother 
some  inarticulate  explanation  that  he  had  forgotten  something  — ^that  he 
wanted  to  speak  to  the  Rector  — and  twice  went  back  to  her  solemnly 
saying  it  did  not  matter.  "  No,  no,"  he  said  to  himself,  ''  he  must  not 
be  premature." 

Rose  took  another  turn  round  the  lawn  with  her  father  before  they 
went  in.  Mrs.  Damerel  was  visible  inside,  sending  the  tray  away,  putting 
stray  books  in  their  places,  and  stray  bits  of  work  in  the  work-basket, 
before  the  bell  should  ring  for  prayers.  Mr.  Damerel  looked  in  as  he 
passed  with  an  indulgent  smile. 

"  She  calleth  her  maidens  about  her,"  he  said,  **  though  it  is  not  to 
spin.  Rose,  but  to  pray.  Somehow  it  enhances  the  luxury  of  our  stroU 
to  see  your  mother  there,  putting  everything  in  order  with  that  careful 
and  troubled  face— eh,  child,  don't  you  think  with  me  ?  " 

**  But  does  it  enhance  her  luxury  to  have  us  walking  and  talking 
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while  she  has  eTeryihing  io  lay  hy  ?  "  said  Bose  with  an  iincomibrtable  sense 
that  her  own  work  and  sevend  books  which  she  had  left  about,  were 
among  thoae  which  her  mother  was  putting  away. 

<<  Ah,  you  have  found  out  there  are  two  sides  to  a  question/'  said  her 
fath^,  patting  her  on  the  cheek,  with  his  gentle  habitual  smile ;  but  he 
gave  no  answer  to  her  question;  and  then  the  maids  became  visible, 
trooping  in,  in  their  white  caps  and  aprons,  and  the  Bector,  with  a  sigh 
and  a  last  look  at  the  midnight  and  the  dim  dewy  landscape,  w^nt  in  to 
domesticity  and  duty,  which  he  did  not  like  so  well. 

Rose  went  to  her  room  that  night  with  a  thrill  of  all  her  gentle  being 
which  she  could  not  explain.  She  looked  out  from  her  window  among  the 
honeysuckles,  and  was  so  disappointed  as  almost  to  cry  when  she  found 
the  lights  out,  and  the  little  cottage  on  Ankermead  lost  in  the  darkness. 
She  could  have  cried,  and  yet  but  for  that  fanciful  trouble,  how  happy  the 
child  was  1  Everything  embraced  her — ^the  clinging  tendrils  of  the  honey- 
suckle, 80  laden  with  dew  and  sweetness  ;  the  shadows  of  the  trees, 
which  held  out  their  arms  to  her ;  the  soft  caressing  moon  which  touched 
her  face  and  surrounded  it  with  a  pale  glory.  Nothing  but  good  and 
happiness  was  aroimd,  behind,  before  her,  and  a  trembling  of  happiness 
to  come,  even  sweeter  than  anything  she  had  ever  known,  whispered  over 
her  in  soft  indefinite  murmurs,  like  the  summer  air  in  the  petals  of  a 
flower.  She  opened  her  bosom  to  it,  with  a  delicious  half-cdnsciousness 
fresh  as  any  rose  that  lets  its  leaves  be  touched  by  the  sweet  south.  This 
Rose  in  June  expanded,  grew  richer,  and  of  a  more  damask  rosiness, 
but  could  not  tell  why. 
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CHAPTER   XV. 

A  MottNiNG  Meeting  :  The  Letter  again. 

HE  searlet  and  orange  light 
ontside  the  malthonse  did 
not  penetrate  to  its  interior, 
which  was,  as  nsnal,  lighted 
by  a  rival  glow  of  similar 
hae,  radiating  from  the 
hearth. 

The  maltster,  after  hav- 
ing lain  down  in  his  clothes 
for  a  few  hoars,  was  now 
sittingbeside  a  three-legged 
table,  break&sting  off  bread 
and  bacon.  This  was  eaten 
on  the  plateless  system, 
which  is  performed  by 
plaemg  a  slice  of  bread 
npon  the  table,  the  meat 
flat  npon  the  bread,  a 
mustard  plaster  npon  the 
meat,  and  a  pinch  cf  salt 
npon  the  whole,  then  cuitiDg  them  vertically  downwards  with  a  large 
pocket-knife  till  wood  is  reached,  when  the  severed  Inmp  is  impaled  on 
the  knife,  elevated,  and  sent  the  proper  way  of  food.  The  maltster's  lack 
of  teeth  appeared  not  to  sensibly  diminish  his  powers  as  a  mill.  He  had 
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been  inthont  them  for  so  many  years  that  toothlessness  was  felt  less  to 
be  a  defect  than  hard  gnms  an  acquisition.  Indeed,  he  seemed  to  ap- 
proach the  grave  as  a  hyperbolic  curve  approaches  a  line — sheering  off 
as  he  got  nearer,  till  it  was  doubtful  if  he  would  ever  reach  it  at  all. 

In  the  ashpit  was  a  heap  of  potatoes  roasting,  and  a  boiling  pipkin  of 
charred  bread,  called  <<  coffee,'*  for  the  benefit  of  whomsoever  should  call, 
for  Warren's  was  a  sort  of  village  clubhouse,  there  being  no  inn  in  the 
place. 

**  1  say,  says  I,  we  get  a  fine  day,  and  then  down  comes  a  snapper  at  - 
night,"  was  a  remark  now  suddenly  heard  spreading  into  the  malthouse 
from  the  door,  which  had  been  opened  the  previous  moment,  and  the  form 
of  Henery  Fray  advanced  to  the  fire,  stamping  the  snow  from  his  boots 
when  about  hidf-way  there.  The  speech  and  entry  had  not  seemed  to  be 
at  all  an  abrupt  beginning  to  the  maltster,  introductory  matter  being  often 
omitted  in  this  neighbourhood,  both  from  word  and  deed,  and  the  maltster 
having  the  same  latitude  allowed  him,  did  not  hurry  to  reply.  He  picked 
up  a  fragment  of  cheese,  by  pecking  upon  it  with  his  knife,  as  a  butcher 
picks  up  skewers. 

Henery  appeared  in  a  drab  kerseymere  great-coat,  buttoned  over  his 
smockfrock,  the  white  skirts  of  the  latter  being  visible  to  the  distance  of 
about  a  foot  below  the  coat-tails,  which,  when  you  got  used  to  the  style  of 
dress,  looked  natural  enough^  and  even  ornamental — it  certainly  was 
comfortable. 

Matthew  Moon,  Joseph  Poorgrass,  and  other  cni'ters  and  waggoners 
followed  at  his  heels,  with  great  lanterns  dangling  from  their  hands,  which 
showed  that  they  had  just  come  firom  the  cart-horse  stables,  where  they 
had  been  busily  engage< 

<*  And  how  is  she  g< 

Henery  shook  his  li 
all  the  flesh  of  his  forel 

"  She'll  rue  it— su] 
not  a  true  man  or  an  ] 
himself.  But  to  think  i 
swing  laterally  three  or 
up— never !  "  ' 

This  was  recognised  by  all  as  the  conclusion  of  some  gloomy  speech 
which  had  been  expressed  in  thought  alone  during  the  shake  of  the  head ; 
Henery  meanwhile  retained  several  marks  of  despair  upon  his  face,  to 
imply  that  they  would  be  required  for  use  again  directly  he  should  go  on 
speaking. 

^<  All  will  be  ruined,  and  ourselves  too,  or  there's  no  meat  in  gentle- 
men^s  houses  I "  said  Mark  Clark,  in  the  manner  of  a  man  ready  to  burst 
all  links  of  habit. 

''^  A  headstrong  maid,  that's  what  she  is — and  won't  listen  to  no 
advice  at  all.  Pride  and  vanity  have  ruined  many  a  cobbler's  dog.  Dear, 
dear,  when  I  think  of  it,  I  sotrows  like  a  man  in  travel  I " 
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"  True,  Henery,  you  do,  I've  beard  ye,"  said  Joseph  Poorgrass,  in  a 
voice  of  thorough  attestation,  and  with  a  wir^-drawn  smile  of  miseiy. 

<*  'T would  do  a  martel  man  no  harm  to  have  whaVs  onder  her  bonnet/* 
said  Billy  Smallbory,  who  had  just  entered,  bearing  his  one  tooth  before 
him.  "  She  can  spaik  real  langnage,  and  most  have  some  sense  some- 
where.   Do  ye  conceive  me  ?  " 

<<  I  do,  I  do ;  bat  no  baily — ^I  deserved  that  place,"  wailed  Henery, 
signifying  wasted  genios  by  gazing  blankly  at  visions  of  a  high  destiny 
apparently  visible  to  him  on  Billy  Smallbnry's  smockfrock,  '<  There, 
'twas  to  be,  I  suppose.  Your  lot  is  your  lot,  and  Scripture  is  nothing ; 
for  if  you  do  good  you  don*t  get  rewarded  according  to  your  works,  but 
are  cheated  in  some  mean  way  out  of  your  recompense." 

"  No,  no ;  I  don*t  agree  with'ee  tiiere,"  said  Mark  Clark,  decisively. 
*<  God*s  a  perfect  gentleman  in  that  respect." 

**  Good  works  good  pay,  so  to  speak  it,"  attested  Joseph  Poorgrass. 

A  short  pause  ensued,  and  as  a  sort  of  entr^ade  Henery  turned  and 
blew  out  the  lanterns,  which  the  increase  of  daylight  rendered  no  longer 
necessary  even  in  the  malthouse,  with  its  one  pane  of  glass. 

"I  wonder  what  a  £Eirmer- woman  can  want  with  a  harpsichord,  dul- 
cimer, planner,  or  whatever  'tis  they  d*call  it,"  said  the  maltster.  ^*  Liddy 
saith  she've  a  new  one." 

f*  Got  a  planner  ?  " 

*^  Ay.  Seems  her  old  uncle's  things  were  not  good  enough  for  her. 
She've  bought  all  but  everything  new.  There's  heavy  ch^s  for  the 
stout,  weak  and  wiry  ones  for  the  slender ;  great  watches  getting  on  to 
the  size  of  clocks,  to  stand  upon  the  chimbley-piece." 

"Pictures,  for  the  most  part  wonderful  frames." 

«  Long  horse-hair  settles  for  the  drunk,  with  horse-hair  pillows  at  each 
end." 

«  Looking-glasses  for  the  pretty." 

«  Lying  books  for  the  wicked." 

A  firm  loud  tread  was  now  heard  stamping  outside ;  the  door  was 
opened  about  six  inches,  and  somebody  on  the  other  side  exclaimed — 

"  Neighbours,  have  ye  got  room  for  a  few  new-bom  lambs  ?  " 

**  Ay,  sure,  shepherd,"  said  the  conclave. 

The  door  was  flung  back  till  it  kicked  the  wall  and  trembled  from 
top  to  bottom  with  the  blow.  Mr.  Oak  appeared  in  the  entry  with  a 
steaming  face,  hay-bands  wound  about  his  ankles  to  keep  out  the  snow, 
a  leather  strap  round  his  waist  outside  the  smock-firook,  and  looking 
altogether  an  epitome  of  the  world's  health  and  vigour.  Four  lambs  hung 
in  various  embarrassing  attitudes  over  his  shoulders,  and  the  dog  George, 
which  Gabriel  had  contrived  to  fetch  from  Norcombe,  stalked  solemnly 
behind. 

''  Well,  Shepherd  Oak,  and  how's  lambing  this  year,  if  1  may  say  it  ?  " 
enquired  Joseph  Poorgrass. 

"  Terrible  trying,"  said  Oak.     "  I've  been  wet  through  twice  a-day, 
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either  in  snow  or  rain,  this  last  fortni^t.    Cainy  and  I  hayen't  tined 
oar  eyes  to-night." 

<<  A  good  few  twins,  too,  I  hear,  so  to  speak  it  ?  " 

'*  Too  many  by  half.  Tes,  'tis  a  veiy  ^eer  lambing  this  year.  We 
shan't  have  done  by  Lady  Day." 

**  And  last  year  'twer  all  over  by  Sezagessamine  Sonday,"  Joseph 
remarked. 

'<  Bring  on  the  rest,  Cain,"  said  Gabriel,  *'  and  then  ran  back  to  the 
ewes.    1*11  follow  yoa  soon." 

Cainy  Ball — a  cherry-foced  yoang  lad,  with  a  small  drcalar  orifice  by 
way  of  moalh,  advanced  and  deposited  two  others,  and  retired  as  he  was 
bidden.  Oak  lowered  the  lambs  firom  their  annataral  elevation,  wrapped 
them  in  hay,  and  placed  them  roand  the  fire. 

«  We've  no  lambing-hat  here,  as  I  ased  to  have  at  Norcombe,"  said 
Gabriel,  ''  and  'tis  sach  a  plagae  to  bring  the  weakly  ones  to  a  hoase. 
If  'twasn't  for  yoor  place  here,  maltster,  I  don't  know  what  I  should  do, 
this  keen  weather.     And  how  is  it  with  yoa  to-day,  maltster  ?  " 

^*  0,  neither  sick  nor  sorry,  shepherd ;  bat  no  yoanger." 

"  Ay — ^I  imderstand." 

"  Sit  down,  Shepherd  Oak,"  continued  the  ancient  man  of  malt. 
<<  And  how  was  the  old  place  at  Norcombe  when  ye  went  for  yoar  dog  ? 
I  should  like  to  see  the  old  flEtmiliar  spot ;  but  futh,  I  shouldn't  know  a 
soul  there  now." 

*^  I  suppose  you  wouldn't.     'Tis  altered  very  much." 

«  Is  it  true  that  Dicky  lull's  wooden  cider-house  is  pulled  down  ?  " 

"  0  yes — years  ago,  and  Dicky's  cottage  just  above  it." 

"  WeU,  to  be  sure  I  " 

**  Yes ;  and  Tompkins's  old  apple-tree  is  rooted  that  used  to  bear 
two  hogsheads  of  cider  with  its  own  apples,  and  no  help  firom  other 
trees." 

"  Rooted  ? — ^you  don't  say  it  I  Ah  !  stirring  times  we  live  in — stirring 
times." 

'<  And  you  can  mind  the  old  well  that  used  to  be  in  the  middle  of  the 
place  ?  That's  turned  into  a  solid  iron  pump  with  a  laige  stone  trough, 
and  all  complete." 

<<  Dear,  dear — how  the  face  of  nations  alter,  and  what  great  revolu- 
tions we  live  to  see  now-a-days  I  Yes — and  'tis  the  same  here.  They've 
been  talking  but  now  of  the  mis'ess's  strange  doings." 

<' What  have  you  been  saying  about  her?"  inquired  Oak,  sharply 
turning  to  the  rest,  and  getting  very  warm. 

«  These  middle-aged  men  have  been  pulling  her  over  the  coals  for 
pride   and  vanity,"   said  Mark  Clark ;  «  but  I  say,  let  her  have  rope 

enough.    Bless  her  pretty  face — shouldn't  I  like  to  do  so upon  her 

cherry  lips  I  "    The  gallant  Mark  Clark  here  made  a  peculiar  and  well- 
known  soimd  with  his  own. 

**  Mark,"  said  Gabriel,  sternly,  **  now  you  mind  this  :  none  of  that 
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dalliance-talk  —  that  philandering  way — that  dandle- smack-and-coddle 
style  of  yoara — abont  Miss  Everdene.    I  don't  allow  it.    Do  yon  hear  ?  *' 

**  With  all  my  heart,  as  the  old  woman  said/*  replied  Mr.  Clark, 
heartily. 

"  I  snppose  you've  been  speaking  against  her  ?  "  said  Oak,  turning 
to  Joseph  Poorgrass  with  a  very  grim  look. 

"  No,  no — ^not  a  word  I — 'tis  a  real  joyful  thing  that  she's  no  worse, 
that's  what  I  say,"  said  Joseph,  trembling  and  blushing  with  terror. 
"  Matthew  just  said " 

«  Matthew  Moon,  what  have  you  been  saying  ?  "  asked  Oak. 

<<  I  ?  Why  ye  know  I  wouldn't  harm  a  worm—no,  not  one  under- 
ground worm  !  "  said  Matthew  Moon,  looking  very  uneasy. 

**  Well,  somebody  has — and  look  here,neighbours."  Gabriel,  though 
one  of  the  quietest  and  most  gentle  men  on  earth,  rose  to  the  occasion, 
with  martial  promptness  and  vigour.  ''  That's  my  fist."  Here  he  placed 
his  fist,  rather  smaller  in  size  than  a  common  loaf,  in  the  mathematical 
centre  of  the  maltster's  little  table,  and  with  it  gave  a  bump  or  two  thereon,, 
as  if  to  ensure  that  their  eyes  all  thoroughly  took  in  the  idea  of  fistmess^ 
before  he  went  further.  *<  Now — ^the  first  man  in  the  parish  that  I  hear 
prophesying  bad  of  our  mistress,  why" — (here  the  fist  was  raised  and  let 
fall,  as  Thor  might  have  done  with  his  hammer  in  assaying  it) — "  he'll 
smell  and  taste  that— or  I'm  a  Dutchman." 

All  earnestly  expressed  by  their  features  that  their  minds  did  not 
wander  to  Holland  for  a  moment  on  account  of  this  statement,  well 
knowing  it  was  but  a  powerful  form  of  speech ;  but  were  deploring  the 
difference  which  gave  rise  to  the  figure ;  and  Mark  Gark  cried  <'  Hear, 
hear,  as  the  imdertaker  said."  The  dog  George  looked  up  at  the  same 
time  after  the  shepherd's  menace,  and  though  he  understood  English  but 
imperfectly,  began  to  growl. 

**  Now,  don't  ye  take  on  so,  shepherd,  and  sit  down !  "  said  Henery,.. 
with  a  deprecating  peacefulness  equal  to  anything  of  the  kind  in  Chris- 
tianity. 

**  We  hear  that  ye  be  a  extraordinary  good  and  clever  man,  shepherd,'^ 
said  Joseph  Poorgrass  with  considerable  anxiety  from  behind  the  maltster's 
bedstead,  whither  he  had  retired  for  safety.  **  'Tis  a  great  thing  to  be 
clever,  I'm  sure,"  he  added,  making  small  movements  associated  with 
states  of  mind  rather  than  body;  "we  wish  we  were,  don't  we, 
neighbours  ?  " 

**  Ay,  that  we  do,  sure,"  said  Matthew  Moon,  with  a  small  anxious 
laugh  towards  Oak,  to  show  how  very  friendly  disposed  he  was  likewise. 

«  Who's  been  telling  you  I'm  clever  ?  "  said  Oak. 

"  '!ris  blowed  about  from  pillar  to  post  quite  common,"  said  Matthew. 
**  We  hear  that  ye  can  tell  the  time  as  well  by  the  stars  as  we  can  by  the 
sun  and  moon,  shepherd." 

*<  Yes,  I  can  do  a  litUe  that  way,"  said  Gabriel,  as  a  man  of  medium 
sentiments  on  the  subject. 
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«  And  that  ye  ean  make  son-dials,  and  prent  folks'  names  npon  their 
waggons  almost  like  eopper-plate,  with  beantifol  flonrishes,  and  great 
long  tails.  A  excellent  fine  thing  for  ye  to  be  snoh  a  clever  man, 
shepherd.  Joseph  Poorgrass  nsed  to  prent  to  Fanner  James  Everdene's 
waggons  before  yon  came,  and  'a  coold  never  mind  which  way  to  turn  the 
J*s  and  E'e— coold  ye,  Joseph  ?  "  Joseph  shook  his  head  to  express  how 
absolote  was  the  £Etct  that  he  cooldn't.  **  And  so  yoo  osed  to  do  'em  the 
wrong  way,  like  this,  didn't  ye,  Joseph  ?  "  Matthew  marked  on  the  dosty 
floor  with  his  whip-handle 

LAMBS. 

**  And  how  Farmer  James  woold  coss,  and  call  thee  a  fool,  wooldn't  he, 
Joseph,  when  'a  seed  his  name  looking  so  inside-oot-like  ?  "  continoed 
Matthew  Moon,  with  feeling. 

"  Ay — 'a  woold,"  said  Joseph,  meekly.  "  Bot,  yon  see,  I  wasn't  bo 
moch  to  blame,  for  them  J's  and  E's  are  soch  trying  sons  of  dogs  for  the 
memory  to  mind  whether  they  £Etce  backward  or  forward ;  and  I  always 
had  soch  a  forgetfol  memory,  too." 

<< '  Tis  a  very  bad  affliction  for  ye,  Joseph  Poorgrass — being  soch  a  man 
of  calamity  in  other  ways." 

**  Well,  'tis ;  bot  a  happy  providence  ordered  that  it  shoold  be  no 
worse,  and  I  feel  my  thanks.  Ai  to  shepherd,  there,  I'm  sore  mis'ess 
ooght  to  have  made  ye  her  baily — soch  a'  fitting  man  for  t  as  yoo  be." 

<'  I  don't  mind  owning  that  I  expected  it,"  said  Oak,  frankly.  "  Indeed 
I  hoped  for  the  place.  At  the  same  time  Miss  Everdene  has  a  right  to 
be  her  own  baily  if  she  chooses — and  to  keep  me  down  to  be  a  common 
shepherd  only."  Oak  drew  a  slow  breath,  looked  sadly  into  the  bright 
ashpit,  and  seemed  lost  in  thooghts  not  of  the  most  hopefol  hoe. 

The  genial  warmth  of  the  fire  now  began  to  btimolate  the  nearly  lifeless 
Iambs  to  bleat  and  move  their  limbs  briskly  opon  the  hay,  and  to  recognise 
for  the  first  time  the  fiaot  that  they  were  bom.  Their  noise  increased  to 
a  choros  of  baas,  opon  which  Oak  palled  the  milk-can  from  before  the 
fire,  and  taking  a  small  teapot  from  the  pocket  of  his  smockfrock,  filled 
it  with  milk,  and  taoght  those  of  the  helpless  creatores  which  were  not 
to  be  restored  to  their  dams  how  to  drink  from  the  spoot — a  trick  they 
-aoqoired  with  astonishing  aptitode. 

<<  And  she  don't  even  let  ye  have  the  skins  of  the  dead  lambs,  I  hear  ?  " 
resomed  Joseph  Poorgrass,  his  eyes  lingering  on  the  operations  of  Oak 
with  the  necessary  melancholy. 

*'  1  don't  have  them,"  said  Gabriel. 

**Ye  be  very  badly  osed,  shepherd,"  hazarded  Joseph  again,  in 
the  hope  of  getting  Oak  as  an  ally  in  lamentation  after  all.  "  I  think 
she's  took  agamst  ye— that  I  do." 

«  0,  no— not  at  all,"  replied  Gabriel,  hastily,  and  a  sigh  escaped 
him,  wMch  the  deprivation  of  lamb  skins  coold  hardly  have  caosed. 

Before  any  farther  remark  had  been  added  a  shade  darkened  the  door. 
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and  Boldwood  entered  the  malthonse,  bestowing  aronnd  upon  each  a  nod, 
of  a  qnality  between  friendliness  and  condescension. 

**  Ah  I  Oak,  I  thought  yon  were  here,'*  he  said.  <'  I  met  the  mail- 
cart  ten  minutes  ago,  and  a  letter  was  put  into  my  hand,  which  I  opened, 
without  reading  the  address.  I  believe  it  is  yours.  You  must  excuse 
the  accident,  please.'* 

*<  0,  yes — not  a  bit  of  difference,  Mr.  Boldwood — ^not  a  bit,"  said 
Gabriel,  readily.  He  had  not  a  correspondent  on  earth,  nor  was  there  a 
possible  letter  coming  to  him,  whose  contents  the  whole  parish  would  not 
haye  been  welcome  to  peruse. 

Oak  stepped  aside,  and  read  the  following  in  an  unknown  hand : — 

<<Deab  Frisni), — ^I  do  not  know  your  name,  but  I  think  these  few 
lines  will  reach  yon,  which  I  write  to  thank  you  for  your  kindness  to  me  the 
night  I  left  Weatherbury  in  a  reckless  way.  I  also  return  the  money  I 
owe  you,  which  you  will  excuse ^my  not  keeping  as  a  gift.  All  has  ended 
well,  and  I  am  happy  to  say  I  am  going  to  be  married  to  the  yoimg  man 
who  has  courted  me  for  some  time — Sergeant  Troy,  of  the  11th  Dragoon 
Guards,  now  quartered  in  Melchester.  He  would,  I  know,  object  to  my 
having  received  anything  except  as  a  loan,  being  a  man  of  great  respecta- 
bility and  high  honour — ^indeed,  a  nobleman  by  blood. 

*<  I  should  be  much  obliged  to  you  if  you  would  keep  the  contents  of 
this  letter  a  secret  for  the  present,  dear  friend.  We  mean  to  surprise 
Weatherbury  by  coming  there  soon  as  husband  and  wife,  though  I  blush  to 
state  it  to  one  neady  a  stranger.  The  sergeant  grew  up  in  Weatherbury. 
Thanking  you  again  for  your  kindness, 

•*  I  am,  your  sincere  well-wisher, 

"  Fanny  Robin." 

"  Have  you  read  it,  Mr.  Boldwood  7  "  said  Gabriel ;  "  if  not,  you  had 
better  do  so.    I  know  you  are  interested  in  Fanny  Bobin." 

Boldwood  read  the  letter  and  looked  grieved. 

''  Fanny — poor  Fanny  1  the  end  she  is  so  confident  of  has  not  yet 
come,  she  should  remember — and  may  never  come." 

**  What  sort  of  a  man  is  this  Sergeant  Troy  ?  "  said  Gabriel. 

''  H'm — I  am  afraid  not  one  to  build  much  hope  upon  in  such  a  case 
as  this,"  the  farmer  murmured,  **  though  he's  a  clever  fellow,  and  up  to 
everything.  A  slight  romance  attaches  to  him,  too.  His  mother,  a 
French  governess,  was  married  to  a  poor  medical  man,  and  while  money 
was  forUicoming  all  went  on  well.  Unfortunately  for  the  boy,  his  best 
friends  died ;  and  he  got  then  a  situation  as  second  clerk  at  a  lawyer's 
in  Casterbridge.  He  stayed  there  for  some  time,  and  might  have  worked 
himself  into  a  dignified  position  of  some  sort  had  he  not  indulged  in  the 
wild  freak  of  enlisting.  I  have  much  doubt  if  ever  little  Fanny  will 
surprise  us  in  the  way  she  mentions — ^very  much  doubt.  A  silly  girt- 
silly  girl!" 
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The  door  was  liorriedly  barat  open  again,  and  in  came  rnnning  Gainy 
Ball  oat  of  breath,  month  red  and  open,  like  the  bell  of  a  penny  tmmpet, 
and  oonghing  with  noiay  vigour  and  great  distension  of  face. 

**  Now,  Cain  Ball,''  said  Oak,  sternly,  **  why  will  yon  ran  so  fast  and 
lose  yonr  breath  so  ?    I'm  always  telling  yoa  oi  it.*' 

"  0 — ^I — ^A  paff  of  mee  breath — went — the  wrong  way,  please.  Mister 
Oak,  and  made  me  cough — ^hok — ^hok — hok  !  " 

«<  Well — ^what  have  you  come  for  ?  " 

''I've  run  to  tell  ye,"  said  the  janior  shepherd,  supporting  his 
exhausted  youthful  frame  against  the  doorpost,  "  that  you  must  come 
directly.  Two  more  ewes  have  twinned — that's  what's  the  matter, 
Shepherd  Oak." 

''  0,  that's  it,"  said  Oak,  jumping  up,  and  dismissing  for  the  present 
his  thoughts  on  poor  Fanny.  *'  You  are  a  good  boy  to  run  and  tell  me,  Cain, 
and  you  shall  smell  a  large  plum-pudding  some  day  as  a  treat.  But, 
before  we  go,  Cainy,  bring  the  tarpot,  and  we'll  mark  this  lot  and  have 
done  with  'em." 

Oak  took  from  his  illimitable  pockets  a  marking  iron,  dipped  it  into 
the  pot,  and  imprinted  on  the  buttocks  of  the  inflBmt  sheep  the  initials  of 
her  he  delighted  to  muse  on — ''  B.  £.,"  which  signified  to  all  the  region 
roimd  that  thenceforth  the  lambs  belonged  to  Farmer  Bathsheba  Everdene, 
and  to  no  one  else. 

"  Now,  Cainy,  shoulder  your  two,  and  off.  Good  morning,  Mr.  Bold- 
wood."  The  shepherd  lifted  the  sixteen  large  legs  and  four  small  bodies 
he  had  himself  brought,  and  vanished  with  them  in  the  direction  of  the 
lambing  field  hard  by — their  frames  being  now  in  a  sleek  and  hopeful 
state,  pleasantly  contrasting  with  their  death*sdoor  plight  of  half-an- 
hour  before. 

Boldwood  followed  him  a  little  way  up  the  field,  hesitated,  and  turned 
back.  He  followed  him  again  with  a  last  resolve,  annihilating  return. 
On  approaching  the  nook  in  which  the  fold  iKas  constructed,  the  farmer 
drew  out  his  pocket-book,  unfastened  it,  and  allowed  it  to  lie  open  on  his 
hand.     A  letter  was  revealed — Bathsheba's. 

''  I  was  going  to  ask  yon.  Oak,"  ho  said,  with  xmreol  carelessness, 
**  if  you  know  whose  writing  this  is  ?  " 

Oak  glanced  into  the  book,  and  replied  instantly,  with  a  flushed  fietce, 
"  Miss  Everdene's." 

Oak  had  coloured  simply  at  the  conscioosness  of  sounding  her  name. 
He  now  felt  a  strangely  distressing  qualm  from  a  new  thought.  The 
letter  could  of  course  be  no  other  than  anonymous,  or  the  inquiry  would 
not  have  been  necessary. 

Boldwood  mistook  his  confusion  :  sensitive  persons  are  always  ready 
with  their  ''  Is  it  I  ?  "  in  preference  to  objective  reasoning. 

<'  The  question  was  perfectly  fieiir,"  he  returned — and  there  was  some- 
thing incongruous  in  the  serious  earnestness  with  which  he  applied  himself 
to  an  argument  on  a  valentine.     "  You  know  it  is  always  expected  that 
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priTy  inqniries  will  be  made :  that's  where  the — fun  lies."  If  the  word 
••  fun  "  had  been  "  torture,"  it  could  not  haTe  been  uttered  with  a  more 
constrained  and  restless  countenance  than  was  Boldwood's  then. 

Soon  parting  from  Gabriel,  the  lonely  and  reserved  man  returned  to 
his  house  to  breakfast — ^feeling  twinges  of  shame  and  regret  at  having  so 
far  exposed  his  mood  by  those  fevered  questions  to  a  stranger.  He  again 
placed  the  letter  on  the  mantelpiece,  and  sat  down  to  think  of  the 
circumstances  attending  it  by  the  light  of  Gabriel's  information. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

All  Saints'  and  All  Soulb'. 

On  a  week-day  morning  a  small  congregation,  consisting  mainly  of  women 
and  girls,  rose  from  its  knees  in  the  mouldy  nave  of  All  Saints'  Church, 
Melchester,  at  the  end  of  a  service  without  a  sermon.  They  were  about 
to  disperse,  when  a  smart  footstep,  entering  the  porch  and  coming  up  the 
central  passage,  arrested  their  attention.  The  step  echoed  with  a  ring 
unusual  in  a  church  ;  it  was  the  clink  of  spurs.  Everybody  looked.  A 
young  cavalry  soldier  in  a  red  uniform,  with  the  three  chevrons  of  a  ser- 
geant upon  his  sleeve,  strode  up  the  aisle,  with  an  embarrassment  which 
was  only  the  more  accented  by  the  intense  vigour  of  his  step,  and  by 
the  determination  upon  his  face  to  show  none.  A  slight  flush  had  mounted 
his  cheek  by  the  time  he  had  run  the  gauntlet  between  these  females ; 
but,  passing  on  through  the  chancel  arch,  he  never  paused  till  he  came 
close  to  the  altar  railing.    Here  for  a  moment  he  stood  alone. 

The  officiating  curate,  who  had  not  yet  doffed  his  surplice,  perceived  the 
new-comer  and  followed  him  to  the  communion-space.  He  whispered  to 
the  soldier,  and  then  beckoned  to  the  clerk,  who  in  his  turn  whispered  to  an 
elderly  woman,  apparently  his  wife,  and  they  also  went  up  the  chancel  steps. 

**  'Tis  a  wedding  I  "  murmured  some  of  the  women,  brightening. 
"  Let's  wait !  " 

The  majority  again  sat  down. 

There  was  a  creaking  of  machinery  behind,  and  some  of  ihe  young 
ones  turned  their  heads.  From  the  interior  face  of  the  west  wall  of  the 
tower  projected  a  little  canopy  with  a  quarter-jack  and  small  bell  beneath 
it,  the  automaton  being  driven  by  the  same  clock  machinery  that  struck 
the  large  bell  in  the  tower.  Between  the  tower  and  the  church  was  a 
close  screen,  the  door  of  which  was  kept  shut  during  services,  hiding  this 
grotesque  clockwork  from  sight.  At  present,  however,  the  door  was  open, 
and  the  egress  of  the  jack,  the  blows  on  the  bell,  and  the  mannikin's  retreat 
into  the  nook  again,  were  visible  to  many,  and  audible  throughout  the  church. 

The  jack  had  struck  half- past  eleven. 

<«  Where's  the  woman  ?  "  whispered  some  of  the  spectators. 

The  young  sergeant  stood  still  with  the  abnormal  rigidity  of  the  old 
pillars  around.    He  faced  the  south-east,  and  was  as  silent  as  he  was  still. 
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The  silence  grew  to  be  a  noticeable  thing  as  the  minutes  went  on,  and 
nobody  else  appeared,  and  not  a  soul  moved.  The  rattle  of  the  quarter- 
jack  again  from  its  niche,  its  blows  for  three-quarters,  its  fossy  retreat, 
were  almost  painfolly  abrupt,  and  caused  many  of  the  congregation  to 
start  palpably. 

**  I  wonder  where  the  woman  is  !  *'  a  yoice  whispered  again. 

There  began  now  that  slight  shifting  of  feet,  that  artificial  coughing 
among  several,  which  betrays  a  nervous  suspense.  At  length  there  was  a 
titter.  But  the  soldier  never  moved.  There  he  stood,  his  face  to  the 
south-east,  upright  as  a  column,  his  cap  in  his  hand. 

The  clock  ticked  on.  The  women  threw  off  their  nervousness,  and 
titters  and  gigglings  became  more  frequent.  Then  came  a  dead  silence. 
Everyone  was  waiting  for  the  end.  Some  persons  may  have  noticed  how 
eztraordinaiily  the  striking  of  quarters  seems  to  quicken  the  flight  of  time. 
Jt  was  hardly  credible  that  the  jack  had  not  got  wrong  with  tiie  minutes 
when  the  rattle  began  again,  the  puppet  emerged,  and  the  four  quarters 
were  struck  fitfully  as  before.  One  could  almost  be  positive  that  there 
was  a  malicious  leer  upon  the  hideous  creature's  face,  and  a  mischievous 
delight  in  its  twitchings.  Then  followed  the  dull  and  remote  resonance  of 
the  turelve  heavy  strokes  in  the  tower  above.  The  women  were  impressed, 
and  there  was  no  giggle  this  time. 

The  clergyman  glided  into  the  vestry,  and  the  clerk  vanished.  The 
sergeant  had  not  yet  turned ;  every  woman  in  the  church  was  waiting  to 
see  his  face,  and  he  appeared  to  know  it.  At  last  he  did  turn,  and  stalked 
resolutely  down  the  nave,  braving  them  all,  with  a  compressed  lip.  Two 
bowed  and  toothless  old  almsmen  then  looked  at  each  other  and  chuckled, 
innocently  enough ;  but  the  sound  had  a  strange  weird  effect  in  that  place. 

Opposite  to  the  church  was  a  paved  square,  around  which  several  over- 
hanging wood  buildings  of  old  time  cast  a  picturesque  shade.  The  young 
man  on  leaving  the  door  went  to  cross  the  square,  when,  in  the  middle,  he 
met  a  little  woman.  The  expression  of  her  face,  which  had  been  one  of 
intense  anxiety,  sank  at  the  sight  of  his  nearly  to  terror. 

<*  Well  ?  '*  he  said,  in  a  suppressed  passion,  without  looking  at  her. 

"  0,  Frank — ^I  made  a  mistake  I  I  thought  that  church  with  the  spire 
was  All  Saints*,  and  I  was  at  the  door  at  half-past  eleven  to  a  minute,  as 
you  said.  I  waited  till  a  quarter  to  twelve,  and  found  then  that  I  was  in 
All  Souls'.  But  I  wasn't  much  frightened,  for  I  thought  it  could  be  to- 
morrow as  well." 

"  You  fool,  for  so  fooling  me  1    But  say  no  more." 

*'  Shall  it  be  to-morrow,  Frank  ?  "  she  asked  blankly. 

"  To-morrow ! "  and  he  gave  vent  to  a  hoarse  kugh.  "  I  don't  go 
through  that  experience  again  for  some  time,  I  warrant  you !  " 

'<  But  after  all,"  she  expostulated  in  a  trembling  voice,  "the  mistake 
was  not  such  a  terrible  thing !    Now,  dear  Frank,  when  shall  it  be  ?  " 

'*  Ah,  when  7  God  knows  1 "  he  said,  with  a  light  irony,  and  turning 
from  her  walked  rapidly  away. 
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CHAPTEB  XVJL 

In  thh  Mabkbt-placb. 

On  Saturday  Boldwood  was  in  the  Market- House  as  usual,  when  the  dis- 
turber of  his  dreams  entered,  and  became  visible  to  him.  Adam  had 
awakened  from  his  deep  sleep ;  and,  behold,  there  was  Eve.  The  farmer 
took  courage,  and,  for  the  first  time,  really  looked  at  her. 

Emotional  causes  and  effects  are  not  proportionable  equations  to  all. 
The  result  from  capital  employed  in  the*  production  of  any  movement  of  a 
mental  nature  is  sometimes  as  tremendous  as  the  cause  itself  is  absurdly 
minute.  When  women  are  in  a  freakish  mood,  their  usual  intuition, 
either  from  carelessness  or  inherent  defect,  seemingly  fEiils  to  teach  them 
this,  and  hence  it  was  that  Bathsheba  was  fated  to  be  astonished  to-day. 

Boldwood  looked  at  her — ^not  slily,  critically,  or  understandingly,  but 
blankly  at  gaze,  in  the  way  a  reaper  looks  up  at  a  passing  train — ^as 
something  foreign  to  his  element,  and  but  dimly  understood.  To  Bold- 
wood  women  had  been  remote  phenomena  rather  than  necessary  comple- 
ments— comets  of  such  uncertain  aspect,  movement,  and  permanence, 
that  whether  their  orbits  were  as  geometrical,  unchangeable,  and  as 
subject  to  laws  as  his  own,  or  as  absolutely  erratic  as  they  superficially 
appeared,  he  had  not  deemed  it  his  duty  to  consider. 

He  saw  her  black  hair,  her  correct  facial  curves  and  profile,  and  the 
roundness  of  her  chin  and  throat.  He  saw  then  the  side  of  her  eyelids, 
eyes,  and  lashes,  and  the  shape  of  her  ear.  Next  he  noticed  her  figure, 
her  skirt,  and  the  veiy  soles  of  her  shoes. 

Boldwood  thought  her  beautiful,  but  wondered  whether  he  was  right 
in  his  thought,  for  it  seemed  impossible  that  this  romance  in  the  flesh, 
if  so  sweet  as  he  imagined,  could  have  been  going  on  long  without  creating 
a  commotion  of  delight  among  men,  and  provoking  more  enquiiy  than 
Bathsheba  had  done,  even  though  that  was  not  a  Uttle.  To  the  best  of  his 
judgment  neither  nature  nor  art  could  improve  this  perfect  one  of  an 
imperfect  many.  His  heart  began  to  move  within  him.  Boldwood,  it 
must  be  remembered,  though  forty  years  of  age,  had  never  before  inspected 
a  woman  with  the  very  centre  and  force  of  his  glance ;  they  had  struck  upon 
all  his  senses  at  wide  angles. 

Was  she  really  beautiful  ?  He  oould  not  assure  himself  that  his  opinion 
was  true  even  now.  He  furtively  said  to  a  neighbour,  **  Is  Miss  Everdene 
considered  handsome  7  '* 

<'  Oh,  yes ;  she  was  a  good  deal  noticed  the  first  time  she  came,  if  you 
remember.    A  very  handsome  girl  indeed.*' 

A  man  is  never  more  credulous  than  in  receiving  favourable  opinions 
on  the  beauty  of  a  woman  he  is  half,  or  quite,  in  love  with  :  a  mere  child's 
word  on  the  point  has  the  weight  of  an  ILA.'s.  .  Boldwood  was  satbfied 
now.  .,       . 

And  this  charming  woman^l^  in  effect  said  to  him  ''Many  me.*' 
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Why  shonld  she  have  done  that  strange  thing  ?  Boldwood's  blindness 
to  the  difference  between  approving  of  what  circumstances  snggest,  and 
originating  what  they  do  not  snggest,  was  well  matched  by  Bathsheba^s 
insensibility  to  the  possibly  great  issues  of  little  beginnings. 

She  was  at  this  moment  coolly  dealing  with  a  dashing  young  farmer, 
adding  up  accoimts  with  him  as  indifferently  as  if  his  face  had  been  the 
pages  of  a  ledger.  It  was  eyident  that  such  a  nature  as  his  had  no 
attraction  for  a  woman  of  Bathsheba*s  taste.  But  Boldwood  grew  hot 
down  to  his  hands  with  an  incipient  jealousy ;  he  trod  for  the  first  tame 
the  threshold  of  **  the  iigured  loyer's  hell.*'  His  first  impulse  was  to  go 
and  thrust  himself  between  them.  This  could  be  done,  but  only  in  one 
way — ^by  asking  to  see  a  sample  of  her  com.  Boldwood  renounced  the 
idea.  He  could  not  make  the  request ;  it  was  debasing Joveliness  to  ask 
it  to  buy  and  sell,  and  jarred  with  his  conceptions  of  her. 

All  this  time  Bathsheba  was^conscious  of  having  broken  into  that 
dignified  stronghold  at  last.  His  eyes,  she  knew,  were  following  her 
everywhere.  This  was  a  triumph ;  and  had  it  come  naturally,  such  a 
triumph  would  have  been  the  sweeter  to  her  for  this  piquing  delay.  But 
it  had  been  brought  about  by  misdirected  ingenuity,  and  she  valued  it  only 
as  she  valued  an  artificial  flower  or  a  wax  fruit. 

Being  a  woman  with  some  good  sense  in  reasoning  on  subjects  wherein 
her  heart  was  not  involved,  Bathsheba  genuinely  repented  that  a  fredk 
which  had  owed  its  existence  as  much  to  Liddy  as  to  herself,  should  ever 
have  been  undertaken,  to  disturb  the  placidity  of  a  man  she  respected  too 
higihly  to  deliberately  tease. 

She  that  day  nearly  formed  the  intention  of  beggmg  his  pardon  on  the 
very  next  occasion  of  their  meeting.  The  worst  features  of  this  arrange- 
ment were  that,  if  he  thought  she  ridiculed  him,  an  apology  would  increase 
the  offence  by  being  disbelieved ;  and  if  he  thought  she  wanted  him,  it 
would  read  like  additional  evidence  of  her  forwardness. 


CHAPTEB  XVm. 

Boldwood  in  Meditation:   a  Visit. 

Boldwood  was  tenant  of  what  was  called  the  Lower  Farm,  and  his  person 
was  the  nearest  approach  to  aristocracy  that  this  remoter  quarter  of 
Weatherbury  could  boast  of.  Genteel  strangers,  whose  god  was  their 
town,  who  might  happen  to  be  compelled  to  linger  about  this  nook  for  a 
day,  heard  the  sound  of  light  wheels,  and  prayed  to  see  good  socieiy,  to 
the  degree  of  a  solitary  lord,  or  squire  at  the  very  least,  but  it  was  only 
Mr.  Boldwood  going  out  for  the  day.  They  heard  the  sound  of  wheels 
yet  once  more,  and  were  re-animated  to  expectancy:  it  was  only 
Mr.  Boldwood  coming  home  again. 

His  house  stood  recessed  from  the  road,  and  the  stables,  which  are  to 
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a  farm  what  a  fireplace  is  to  a  house,  were  behind,  their  lower  portions 
being  lost  amid  bashes  of  laurel.  Inside  the  blue  door,  open  half-waj 
down,  were  to  be  seen  at  this  time  the  backs  and  tails  of  half-a-dozen 
warm  and  contented  horses  standing  in  their  stalls ;  and  thus  viewed, 
presenting  alternations  of  roan  and  bay,  in  shapes  like  a  Moorish  arch, 
the  tail  being  a  streak  down  the  midst  of  each.  Over  these,  and  lost  to 
the  eye  gazing  in  from  the  outer  light,  the  mouths  of  the  same  animals 
could  be  heard  busily  sustaining  the  above-named  warmth  and  plumpness 
by  quantities  of  oats  and  hay.  The  restless  and  shadowy  figure  of  a  colt 
wandered  up  and  down  a  loose-box  at  the  end,  whilst  the  steady  grind  of 
all  the  eaters  was  occasionally  diversified  by  the  rattle  of  a  rope  or  the 
stamp  of  a  foot. 

Pacing  up  and  down  at  the  heels  of  the  animals  was  Farmer  Bold- 
wood  himself.  This  place  was  his  almoDiy  and  cloister  in  one :  here, 
after  looking  to  the  feeding  of  his  four-footed  dependents,  the  celibate 
would  walk  and  meditate  of  an  evening  till  the  moon*s  rays  streamed  in 
through  the  cobwebbed  windows,  or  total  darkness  enveloped  the  scene. 

His  square-firamed  perpendicularity  showed  more  fully  now  than  in 
the  crowd  and  bustle  of  the  market-house.  In  this  meditative  walk  his 
foot  met  the  floor  with  heel  and  toe  simultaneously,  and  his  fine,  reddish- 
fleshed  &ce  was  bent  downward  just  enough  to  render  obscure  the  still 
mouth  and  the  well-rounded  though  rather  prominent  and  broad  chin. 
A  few  clear  and  thread-like  horizontal  lines  were  the  only  interruption  to 
the  otherwise  smooth  surface  of  his  large  forehead. 

The  phases  of  Boldwood's  life  were  ordinary  enough,  but  his  was  not 
an  ordinary  nature.  Spiritually  and  mentally,  no  less  than  socially,  a 
commonplace  general  condition  is  no  conclusive  proof  that  a  man  has  not 
potentialities  above  that  level. 

In  all  cases  this  state  may  be  either  the  mediocrity  of  inadequacy,  as 
was  Oak's,  or  what  we  will  venture  to  call  the  mediocrity  of  counterpoise, 
as  was  Boldwood*s.  The  quiet  mean  to  which  we  originally  found  him 
adhering,  and  in  which,  with  few  exceptions,  he  had  coYitinually  moved, 
was  that  of  neutralization :  it  was  not  structural  at  all.  That  stillness, 
which  struck  casual  observers  more  than  anything  else  in  his  character 
and  habit,  and  seemed  so  precisely  like  the  rest  of  inanition,  may  have 
been  the  perfect  balance  of  enormous  antagonistic  forces— -positives  and 
negatives  in  fine  adjustment.  His  equilibrium  disturbed,  he  was  in  ex- 
tremity at  once. 

Boldwood  was  thus  either  hot  or  cold.  If  an  emotion  possessed  him 
at  all,  it  ruled  him;  a  feeling  not  mastering  him  was  entirely  latent. 
Stagnant  or  rapid,  it  was  never  slow.  He  was  always  hit  mortally,  or  he 
was  missed.  The  shallows  in  the  characters  of  ordinary  men  were  sterile 
strands  in  his,  but  his  depths  were  so  profound  as  to  be  practically 
bottomless. 

He  had  no  light  and  careless  touches  in  his  constitution,  either  for 
good  or  for  evil.     Stem  in  the  outlines  of  action,  mild  in  the  details,  he 
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was  serioos  throaghoat  all.  He  saw  no  absurd  M%  to  tUb  follies  of  life, 
and  thus,  though  not  quite  eompanionable  in  the  eyes  of  merry  men  and 
scoffers,  and  those  to  whom  all  things  show  life  as  a  jest,  he  was  not 
intolerable  to  the  earnest  and  those  acquainted  with  grief.  Being  a  num 
who  read  all  the  dramas  of  life  seriously,  if  he  failed  to  please  when  they 
were  comedies,  there  was  no  frivolous  treatment  to  reproach  him  for  when 
they  chanced  to  end  tragically. 

Bathsheba  was  far  from  dreamiug  that  the  dark  and  silent  shape  upon 
which  she  had  so  carelessly  thrown  a  seed  was  a  hotbed  of  tropic 
intensity.  Had  she  known  Boldwood's  moods,  her  blame  would  have 
been  fearful,  and  the  stain  upon  her  heart  ineradicable.  Moreover,  had 
she  known  her  present  power  for  good  or  evil  over  this  man,  she  would 
have  trembled  at  her  responsibility.  Luckily  for  her  present,  unluckily 
for  her  future  tranquillity,  her  understanding  had  not  yet  told  her  what 
Boldwood  was.  Nobody  knew  entirely ;  for  though  it  was  possible  to  form 
guesses  concerning  his  spirited  capabilities  from  old  flood-marks  funtly 
visible,  he  had  never  be^  seen  at  the  high  tides  which  caused  them. 

Farmer  Boldwood  came  to  the  stable-door,  and  looked  fcurth  across  the 
level  fields.  Beyond  the  fiist  enclosure  was  a  hedge,  and  on  the  other 
side  of  this  a  meadow,  belonging  to  Bathsheba's  farm. 

It  was  now  early  spring — the  time  of  going  to  grass  with  the  sheep, 
when  they  have  the  first  feed  of  the  meadows,  before  these  are  laid  up  for 
mowing.  The  wind,  which  had  been  blowing  east  for  several  weeks,  had 
veered  to  the  southward,  and  the  middle  of  spring  had  come  abruptly — 
almost  without  a  beginning.  It  was  that  period  in  the  vernal  quarter  when 
we  may  suppose  the  Dryads  to  be  waking  for  the  season.  'Hie  vegetable 
world  begins  to  move  and  swell  and  the  saps  to  rise,  till  in  the  completest 
silence  of  lone  gardens  and  trackless  plantations,  where  everything  seems 
helpless  and  still  after  the  bond  and  slavery  of  frost,  there  are  bustlings, 
strainings,  united  thrusts,  and  pulls-altogether,  in  comparison  with  which 
the  powerful  tugs  of  cranes  and  pulleys  in  a  noisy  city  are  but  pigmy 
efforts. 

Boldwood,  looking  into  the  distcmt  meadows,  saw  there  three  figures. 
They  were  those  of  Miss  Everdene,  Shepherd  Oak,  and  Cainy  Ball. 

When  Bathsheba*s  figure  shone  upon  the  farmer's  eyes,  it  lighted  him 
up  as  a  little  moon  lights  up  a  great  tower.  A  man's  body  is  as  the  shell, 
or  the  tablet,  of  his  soul,  as  he  is  reserved  or  ingenuous,  overflowing  or 
self-contained.  There  was  a  change  in  Boldwood's  exterior  from  its 
former  impassibleness ;  and  his  Jace  showed  that  he  was  now  living  outside 
his  defences  for  the  first  time,  and  with  a  fearful  sense  of  exposure.  It  is 
the  usual  experience  of  strong  natures  when  they  love. 

At  last  he  arrived  at  a  conclusion.  It  was  to  go  across  and  enquire 
boldly  of  her. 

The  insulation  of  his  heart  by  his  reserve  during  these  many  years, 
without  a  duct  of  any  kind  for  disposable  emotion,  had  worked  its  effect. 
It  has  been  observed  more  than  once  that  the  causes  of  love  are  chiefly 
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snljectiTe,  and  Boldwood  was  a  living  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the 
proposition.  No  mother  existed  to  absorb  his  deyotion,  no  sister  for  his 
tenderness,  no  idle  ties  for  sense.  He  became  surcharged  with  the 
compound,  which  was  genuine  lover's  love. 

He  approached  the  gate  of  the  meadow.  Beyond  it  the  ground  was 
melodious  with  ripples,  and  the  sky  with  larks ;  tiie  low  bleating  of  the 
flock  mingling  with  both.  Mistress  and  man  were  engaged  in  the  operation 
of  making  a  lamb  ''take/*  which  is  performed  whenever  an  ewe  has  lost 
her  own  oflbpring,  one  of  the  twins  of  another  ewe  b^ng  given  her  as  a 
substitute.  Gabriel  had  skinned  the  dead  lamb,  and  was  tying  the  skin 
over  the  body  of  the  live  lamb,  in  the  customary  manner,  whilst  Bathsheba 
was  holding  open  a  little  pen  of  four  hurdles,  into  which  the  mother  and 
foisted  lamb  were  driven,  where  they  would  remain  till  the  old  sheep 
eoQceived  an  affection  for  the  young  one. 

Bathsheba  looked  up  at  the  completion  of  the  manoeuvre,  and  saw  the 
fiurmer  by  the  gate,  where  he  was  overhung  by  a  willow  tree  in  full  bloom. 
Gabriel,  to  whom  her  fJEioe  was  as  the  uncertain  glory  of  an  April  day, 
ever  regardful  of  its  faintest  changes,  instantly  discerned  thereon  the  mark 
of  some  influence  from  without,  in  the  form  of  a  keenly  self-conscious 
reddening.     He  also  turned  and  beheld  Boldwood. 

At  once  connecting  these  signs  with  the  letter  Boldwood  had  shown 
him,  Gabriel  suspected  her  of  some  coquettish  procedure  begun  by  that 
means,  and  carried  on  since  he  knew  not  how. 

Farmer  Boldwood  had  read  the  pantomime  denotmg  that  they  were 
conscious  of  his  presence,  and  the  perception  was  as  too  much  light  turned 
upon  his  new  sensibility.  He  was  still  in  the  road,  and  by  moving  on  he 
hoped  that  neither  would  recognise  that  he  had  originally  intended  to  enter 
the  field.  He  passed  by  with  an  utter  and  overwhelming  sensation  of 
^orance,  ^yness,  and  doubt.  Perhaps  in  her  manner  there  were  signs 
that  she  vrished  to  see  him — ^perhaps  not — ^he  could  not  read  a  woman. 
The  cabala  of  this  erotic  philosophy  seemed  to  consist  of  the  subtlest 
meanings,  expressed  in  misleading  ways.  Every  turn,  look,  word,  and 
accent  contained  a  mystery  quite  distinct  from  its  obvious  import,  and 
not  one  had  ever  been  pondered  by  him  until  now. 

As  for  Bathsheba,  she  was  not  deceived  into  the  belief  that  Farmer 
Boldwood  had  walked  by  on  business  or  in  idleness.  She  collected  the 
probabilities  of  the  case,  and  concluded  that  she  was  herself  responsible 
for  Boldwood*s  appearance  there.  It  troubled  her  much  to  see  what  a 
great  flame  a  little  wildfire  was  likely  to  kindle.  Bathsheba  was  no 
schemer  for  marriage,  nor  was  she  deliberately  a  trifler  with  the  affections 
of  men,  and  a  elisor's  experience  on  seeing  an  actual  flirt  after  observing 
her  would  have  been  a  feeling  of  surprise  that  Bathsheba  could  be  so 
Afferent  from  such  a  one,  and  yet  so  like  what  a  flirt  is  supposed  to  be. 

She  resolved  never  again,  by  look  or  by  sign,  to  interrupt  the  steady 
flow  of  this  man*s  life.  But  a  resolution  to  avoid  an  evil  ib  seldom 
framed  till  the  evil  is  so  &r  advanced  as  to  make  avoidance  impossible. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

The  Sheep- WASHma :  The  Offer. 

BoiiDWOOD  did  OTenhiallj  call  upon  her.  She  was  not  at  home.  ''Ofcoorae 
not,"  he  mormored.  In  contemplating  Bathsheba  as  a  woman,  he  had 
forgotten  the  accidents  of  her  position  as  an  agricnltnrist — that  being  as 
much  of  a  farmer,  and  as  extensive  a  farmer,  as  himself,  her  probable  where- 
abouts was  ont-of-doors  at  this  time  of  the  year.  This,  and  the  other  over- 
sights Boldwood  was  goiltj  of,  were  natural  to  the  mood,  and  still  more 
natural  to  the  circumstances.  The  great  aids  to  idealisation  in  love  were 
present  here :  occasional  observation  of  her  from  a  distance,  and  the  absence 
of  social  intercourse  with  her — visual  fiuniliarity,  oral  strangeness.  The 
smaller  human  elements  were  kept  out  of  sight ;  the  pettinesses  that  enter 
so  largely  into  all  earthly  living  and  doing  were  disguised  by  the  accident 
of  lover  and  Joved-one  not  being  on  visiting  terms,  and  there  was  hardly 
awakened  a  thought  in  Boldwood  that  sorry  household  realities  appertained 
to  her,  or  that  she,  like  all  others,  had  moments  of  commonplace,  when 
to  be  least  plainly  seen  was  to  be  most  prettily  remembered.  Thus  a 
mild  sort  of  apotheosis  took  place  in  his  fancy,  whilst  she  still  lived  and 
brealhed  within  his  own  horizon,  a  troubled  creature  like  himself. 

It  was  the  end  of  May  when  the  farmer  determined  to  be  no  longer 
repulsed  by  trivialities  or  distracted  by  suspense.  He  had  by  this  time 
grown  used  to  being  in  love;  the  passion  now  startled  him  less  even 
when  it  tortured  him  more,  and  he  felt  himself  adequate  to  the  situation. 
On  enquiring  for  her  at  her  house  they  had  told  him  she  was  at  the 
sheep- washing,  and  he  went  off  to  seek  her  there. 

The  sheep-washing  pool  wa9  a  perfectly  circular  basin  of  stonework  in 
the  meadows,  full  of  the  dearest  water.  To  birds  on  tbe  wing  its  glassy 
surface,  reflecting  the  light  sky,  must  have  been  visible  for  miles  round 
as  a  glistening  Gydop's  eye  in  a  green  face.  The  grass  about  the  margin 
at  this  season  was  a  sight  to  remember  long — in  a  minor  sort  of  way. 
Its  activity  in  sucking  the  moisture  from  the  rich  damp  sod  was  almost  a 
process  observable  by  the  eye.  The  outskirts  of  this  level  water-meadow 
were  diversified  by  rounded  and  hollow  pastures,  where  just  now 
everything  that  was  not  a  buttercup  was  a  daisy,  losing  this  character 
somewhat  as  they  sank  to  the  verge  of  the  intervening  river.  It  sUd 
along  noiselessly  as  a  shade,  the  swelling  reeds  and  sedge  forming  a 
flexible  palisade  along  its  moist  brink.  To  the  north  of  the  mead  were 
trees,  the  leaves  of  which  were  new,  soft,  moist,  and  flexible,  not  yet 
having  stiffened  and  darkened  under  summer  sun  and  drought,  their 
colour  being  yellow  beside  a  green,  green  beside  a  yellow.  From  the 
recesses  of  this  knot  of  foliage  the  loud  notes  of  three  cuckoos  were 
resounding  through  the  stiU  air. 

Boldwood  went  meditating  down  the  slopes  with  his  eyes  on  his 
boots,  which  the  yellow  pollen  from  the  buttercups  had  bronzed  in 
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ar&tic  gradations.  A  tributary  of  the  mam  stream  flowed  through  the 
basin  of  the  pool  by  means  of  an  inlet  and  outlet  at  opposite  points  of  its 
diameter*  Shepheord  Oak,  Jan  Ooggan,  Moon,  Poorgrass,  Cain  Ball,  and 
several  others  were  assembled  here,  all  dripping  wet  to  the  very  roots 
of  their  hair,  and  Bathsheba  was  standing  by  in  a  new  ridii^-habit 
— the  most  elegant  she  had  ever  worn — the  reins  of  her  horse  being 
looped  oyer  her  arm.  Flagons  of  cider  were  rolling  about  upon  the  green. 
The  meek  sheep  were  pushed  into  the  pool  by  Co^an  and  Matthew 
Moon,  who  stood  by  the  lower  hatch,  immersed  to  their  waists ;  then 
Gabriel,  who  stood  on  the  brink,  thrust  them  under  as  they  swam 
along,  with  an  instrument  like  a  crutch,  formed  for  the  purpose,  and 
also  for  assisting  the  exhausted  animals  when  the  wool  became  saturated 
and  they  b^an  to  sink.  They  were  then  let  out  against  the  stream, 
and  through  the  upper  opening,  all  impurities  thus  flowing  away  below 
— Cainy  BaU  and  Joseph,  who  performed  this  latter  operation,  being  if 
possible  wetter  than  the  rest ;  they  resembled  dolphins  under  a  fountain, 
every  protuberance  and  angle  of  their  clothes  dribbling  forth  a  small 
rilL 

Boldwood  came  dose  and  bid  her  good  morning,  with  such  constraint 
that  she  could  not  but  think  he  had  stepped  across  to  the  washing  for  its 
own  sake,  hoping  not  to  find  her  there;  more,  she  fancied  his  brow 
severe  and  his  eye  slighting.  Bathsheba  immediately  contrived  to  with- 
draw, and  glided  along  by  the  river  till  she  was  a  stone's  throw  off:  she 
heard  footsteps  brushing  the  grass,  and  had  a  consciousness  that  love  was 
encircling  her  like  a  perfume.  Instead  of  turning  or  waiting,  Bathsheba 
went  further  among  the  high  sedges,  but  Boldwood  seemed  determined, 
and  pressed  on  till  they  were  completely  past  the  bend  of  the  river. 
Here,  without  being  seen,  they  could  hear  the  splashing  and  shouts  of  the 
washers  above. 

«  Miss  Everdene !  *'  said  the  farmer. 

She  trembled,  turned,  and  said  **  Good  morning.**  His  tone  was  so 
utteriy  removed  from  all  she  had  expected  as  a  beginning.  It  was  low- 
ness  and  quiet  accented :  an  emphasis  of  deep  meanings,  their  form,  at 
the  same  time,  being  scarcely  expressed.  Silence  has  sometimes  a  remark- 
able power  of  showing  itself  as  the  disembodied  soul  of  feeling  wandering 
without  its  carcase,  and  it  is  then  more  impressive  than  speech.  In  the 
same  way,  to  say  a  littie  is  often  to  tell  more  than  to  say  a  great  deal. 
Boldwood  told  everything  in  that  word. 

As  the  consciousness  expands  on  learning  that  what  was  Semcied  to  be 
the  rumble  of  wheels  is  the  reverberation  of  thunder,  so  did  Bathsheba*s 
at  her  intuitive  conviction. 

«I  feel— almost — ^too  much — to  think,*'  he  said,  with  a  solemn 
simplicity,  ''  I  have  come  to  speak  to  you  without  preface.  My  life  is  not 
my  own  since  I  have  beheld  you  clearly,  Miss  Everdene — I  come  to  make 
you  an  offer  of  marriage." 

Bathsheba  tried  to  preserve  an  absolutely  neutral  coxmtenance,  and 
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all  tiie  motion  she  and«  was  that  of  dosiiig  Mps  wbich  had  pr^CMudj 
heet  a  Utile  parted. 

''  I  am  BOW  fDrty^one  years  old,*'  he  went  on.  '<  I  tnay  hav<e  been 
called.a  oonfintod  bachelor,  and  I  was  a  eotiirmed  baehebr*  I  had  nmet 
any  Tiews  of  mjseif  as  a  hiurt)aiid  in  mjesdier  dftys,  nor  lia^e  lutadoany 
ciJetdation  on  the  snbjeeii  since  I  ha^  been  older.  Bbt  we  all  change,  - 
and  mj  change,  -in  this  matter,  came  whh  seeing  yon.  I  hmet  f^t  lailely, 
more  and  ii2iece,.thai  my  present  way  of  living  is  bad  ia  every  respect. 
JBeyond  att  fthings,  I  want  yon  as  my  wife." 

'^  I  feel,  Mr.  Boldwood,  that  though  I  respect  yon  mnch;  I  do  not  feel- 
^-^^hat  wonld  jnstify me  4o*-*in  accepting  your  off^,"  she  ^Btammered. 

ThiS'i^ving  back  of  digmiy  fbr  dignify  seemed  to  open  the  dnSces  of 
feeltBgiihat  Boldwood  had  as  yet  kept  dosed. 

^'  My  Ule  is  a  borden  '^ttiont  yon/*  he  exclaimed,  in  a  low  voice.  ''I 
wantyonr-nl  want  you  to  let  me  say  I  love  yon  agsin  and  agam  I  ^* 

Batiisheba  aaewered  nottimg,  and  the  honse  tipon  her  arm  seemM-so 
ioQfpressedyithat  instead  of  cropping  the  herbage  it  looked  np. 

<<  I  think  and  hope  yon  care  enongh  for  me  Co  listen  to  what  I  have 
toteU!" 

Baihsheba'B  momeiriary  impolee  at  hearing  this  was  to  ask  why  he 
ilioaght  that,  till  she  remembered  that,  hx  from  being  a  c<mceited 
asnmption  on  Bddwood's  paart,  it  was  b«t  fhe  naloral  conclam<m  of  serioas 
rciection>  basdi  on  deceptive  premises  of  her  own  oSbring. 

^<  I  widi  I  oonld  say  coBrteons'flatteriet  to  yon,"  the  fiurmer  continued 
in  in  easier  tone,  ''andputmy  mgged  fMing  into  aliracelol  ^ape;  but 
I  have  neiiher  power  nor  patience  to  leaxti  sodi  things.  I  want  you  ibr 
my  wife*H8o  wildly  that  no  other  feeling  can  abide  in  me ;  but  I  sbould 
not  have  spoken  out  had  I  not  been  led  to  hope.** 

**  The  valentine  again !  0  that  val^tine ! "  she  sud  to  herself,  but 
not  a  word  to  him. 

« If  yon  can  love  me,  say  so.  Miss  Everdene.    If  not-^m*t  say  no." 

<<  Mr.  Boldwood,  it  is  painfal  to  have  to  isay  I  lam  surprised,  so  tiiat  I 
d(m*t  know  h6w  to  answer  yon  with  propriety  and  respect^bnt'am  ondy^ 
just  able  to  speak  oat  my  feding^— I  mean  my  meaidng ;  that  I  am  afraid 
Ican't  many  you,  much  as  I  respect  yon.  Ton  a»e  too  dignified  fst  me 
to  suit  you,  sir." 
.    '<But,Mis8Everdenel" 

**  I — ^I  didn't— I  know  I  ought  never  to  have  dreamt  of  sending  that 
Yalentine^— forgive  me,  sir«*-it  was  a  wanton  thing  which  no  woman  with 
any  self-^Mq^ect  should  have  done.  If  yon  wiH  in^  pardcm  niy  thought- 
lessness, I  promise  never  to—  " 

^<No,iio,  no. .'  &onH  say  tiioughlEessneesl  Make  me-tlnnk  it  \ms 
someflnng  more^-^hatit^iras  a  sort  of  4'roi^sticinsiinct--4he  beginnhig 
of  a  feeling  that  you  would  "like  me.  You  toriure  ine  to  say  it  was  done 
in  thoughtieBsness— I  never  thought  of  it  in  that'light,  and  I  can't  endure, 
it.    Ah  1  I  wish  I  knew  how  to  win  yoni  but  that  I  cant  do— I  can  only 
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ask  if  I  have  already  got  you.    If  I  have  not,  and  it  is  not  true  that  you 
have  come  unwittingly  to  me  as  I  have  to  you,  I  can  say  no  more." 

'<  I  have  not  fallen  in  love  with  you,  Mr.  Boldwood-^Hsertainly  I  may 
say  that.*'  She  allowed  a  very  small  smile  to  creep  for  the  first  time  over 
her  serious  face  in  saying  this,  and  the  white  row  of  upper  teeth,  and 
keenly  cut  lips  already  noticed,  suggested  an  idea  of  heartlessness,  which 
was  immediately  contradicted  hy  the  pleasant  eyes. 

**  But  you  will  just  think — ^in  kindness  and  condescension  think — if 
you  cannot  bear  with  me  as  a  husband !  I  fear  I  am  too  old  for  you,  but 
believe  me  I  will  take  more  care  of  you  than  would  many  a  man  of  your 
own  age.  I  will  protect  and  cherish  you  with  all  my  strength — ^I  will  in- 
deed. You  shall  have  no  cares--be  worried  by  no  household  afiairs,  and 
lite  quite  at  ease,  Miss  Everdene.  The  dairy  superintendence  shall  be 
dene  by  a  man — ^I  can  afford  it  well — you  shall  never  have  so  much  as  to 
look  out  of  doors  at  hay-making  time,  ot  to  think  of  weather  in  ike  harrest. 
I  rather  ding  to  the  chaise,  because  it  is  the  same  my  poor  fiather  and 
mother  drove,  but  if  you  don't  like  it  I  will  sell  it,  and  you  shall  haye 
a  pony-carriage  of  your  own.  I  cannot  say  how  fer  above  every  other 
idea  and  object  on  earth  you  seem  to  me — ^nobody  knows — Ood  only 
knowd — how  much  you  are  to  me !  " 

Battitsheba's  heart  was  young,  and  it  swelled  with  sympathy  for  the 
deep-natnred  man  who  spoke  so  simply. 

*'  DonH  say  it :  don't !  I  cannot  bear  yon  to  feel  so  much,  and  me 
to  feel  nothing.  And  I  am  afraid  they  will  notice  us,  Mr.  Boldwood* 
WiXi  you  let  the  matter  rest  now  ?  I  cannot  think  collectedly.  I  did  not 
know  you  were  going  to  say  this  to  me.  Oh  I  am  wicked  to  have  made  you 
suffer  so  I  "    She  was  frightened  as  well  as  agitated  at  his  v^iemenoe. 

''  Bay  tiien,  that  you  don't  absolutely  refuse.    Do  not  quite  refuse  I  " 

**  I  can  do  nothing.    I  cannot  answer/' 

^  I  may  speak  to  you  again  on  ihe  subject  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"  I  may  thmk  of  you  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  suppose  you  may  think  of  me.'* 

«  And  hope  to  obtain  you  ?  " 

*'  No— do  not  hope  I    Let  us  go  on." 

"  I  will  call  upon  you  again  to-morrow." 

**  No— please  not.    Give  me  time." 

**  Yes— I  will  give  you  any  time,"  he  said  earnestly  and  gratefully.  *<  I 
am  happier  now." 

''  No— I  beg  you !  Don't  be  happier  if  happiness  only  oomes  from 
my  agreeing.  Be  neutral,  Mr.  Boldwood  t  I  must  think*" 

*'  I  will  wait,'*  he  said. 

And  then  she  turned  away.  Boldwood  dropped  his  eyes  to  tiie  gioond, 
and  stood  long  like  a  man  who  did  not  know  where  he  was.  Realities 
then  returned  upon  him  like  the  pain  of  a  wound  recdved  ip  an  excite* 
ment  which  ecEpses  it,  And  he,  too,  then  went  on. 

20—2 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

Perplexity:  Grinding  the  Shears:  A  Quarrel. 

<'  He  is  so  disinterested  and  kind  to  offer  me  all  that  I  can  desire/'  Bath- 
sbeba  said,  musingly. 

Yet  Fanner  Boldwood,  whether  by  nature  kind  or  the  reverse  to  kind, 
did  not  ezeroide  kindness  here.  The  rarest  offerings  of  the  purest  lores 
are  but  a  self-indulgence,  and  no  generosity  at  all. 

Bathsheba,  not  being  the  least  in  love  with  him,  was  eventually  able  to 
look  calmly  at  his  offer.  It  was  one  which  many  women  of  her  own  station 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  not  a  few  of  higher  rank,  would  have  been  wild 
to  accept  and  proud  'to  publish.  In  every  point  of  view,  ranging  from 
politic  to  passionate,  it  was  desirable  that  she,  a  lonely  girl,  should  marry, 
and  marry  this  earnest,  well-to-do,  and  respected  man.  He  was  close  to 
her  doors :  his  standing  was  sufficient :  his  qualities  were  even  supereroga- 
tory. Had  she  felt,  which  she  did  not,  any  wish  whatever  for  the  married 
state  in  the  abstract,  she  could  not  reasonably  have  rejected  him  as  a 
woman  ^o  frequently  appealed  to  her  understanding  for  deliverance  from 
her  whims.  Boldwood  as  a  means  to  marriage  was  unexceptionable :  she 
esteemed  and  liked  him :  yet  she  did  not  want  him.  It  appears  that  men 
take  wives  because  possession  is  not  possible  without  marriage,  and  thai 
women  accept  husbands  because  marriage  is  not  possible  without  posses- 
sion ;  with  totally  differing  aims  the  method  is  the  same  on  both  sides. 
But  the  understood  incentive  on  the  woman's  part  was  wanting  here. 
Besides,  Bathsheba's  position  as  absolute  mistress  of  a  farm  and  house 
was  a  novel  one,  and  the  novelty  had  not  yet  begnn  to  wear  off. 

But  a  disquiet  filled  her  which  was  somewhat  to  her  credit,  for  it  would 
have  affected  few.  Beyond  the  mentioned  reasons  with  which  she  com- 
bated her  objections,  she  had  a  strong  feeling  that  having  been  the  one 
who  began  the  game  she  ought  in  honesty  to  accept  the  consequences. 
Still  the  reluctance  remamed.  She  said  in  the  same  breath  that  it  would 
be  ungenerous  not  to  marry  Boldwood,  and  that  she  couldn't  do  it  to  save 
her  life. 

Bathsheba's  was  an  impulsive  nature  under  a  deliberative  aspect.  An 
Elizabeth  in  brain  and  a  Mary  Stuart  in  spirit,  she  ofben  performed  actions 
of  the  greatest  temerity  with  a  manner  of  extreme  discretion.  Many  of  h^ 
thoughts  were  perfect  syllogisms ;  unluckily  they  always  remained 
thoughts.  Only  a  few  were  irrational  assumptions ;  but,  unfortunately, 
they  were  the  ones  which  most  frequently  grew  into  deeds. 

The  next  day  to  that  of  the  declaration,  she  found  Gabriel  Oak  at  the 
bottom  of  her  garden,  grinding  his  shears  for  the  sheep-shearing.  All  the 
surrounding  cottages  were  more  or  less  scenes  of  the  same  operation  ;  the 
scurr  of  whetting  spread  into  the  sky  from  all  parts  of  the  village  as  from 
an  armoury  previous  to  a  campaign.  Peace  and  war  kiss  each  other  at 
their  hours  of  preparation,  sickles,  scythes,  shears,  and  pmning-hooks 
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miDgling  with  Bwords,  bayonets,  and  lancea,  in  their  common  necesBity  for 
point  and  edge. 

Cainy  Ball  turned  the  handle  of  Gabriers  grindstone,  his  head 
performing  a  melancholy  see-saw  up  and  down  with  each  tnm  of  the 
wheel.  Oak  stood  somewhat  as  Eros  is  represented  when  in  the  act  of 
sharpening  his  arrows :  his  figore  slightly  bent,  the  weight  of  his  body 
thrown  over  on  the  shears,  and  his  head  balanced  sideways,  with  a  critical 
compression  of  the  Ups  and  contraction  of  the  eyelids  to  crown  the 
attitude. 

His  mistress  came  up  and  looked  upon  them  in  silence  for  a  minute  or 
two ;  then  she  said, — 

*'  Cain,  go  to  the  lower  mead  and  catch  the  bay  mare.  TU  tnm  the 
winch  of  the  grindstone.    I  want  to  speak  to  you,  GabrieL" 

Cain  departed,  and  Bathsheba  took  the  handle.  Gabriel  had  glanced 
up  in  intense  surprise,  quelled  its  expression,  and  looked  down  again. 
Bathsheba  turned  the  winch,  and  Gabriel  applied  the  shears. 

The  peculiar  motion  involved  in  turning  a  wheel  has  a  wonderful 
tendency  to  benumb  the  mind.  It  is  a  sort  of  attenuated  variety  of 
Ldon's  punishment,  and  contributes  a  dismal  chapter  to  the  history  of 
gaols.  The  brain  gets  muddled,  the  head  grows  heavy,  and  the  body's 
centre  of  gravity  seems  to  settle  by  degrees  in  a  leaden  lump  somewhere 
between  the  eyebrows  and  the  crown.  Bathsheba  felt  the  xmpleasant 
symptoms  after  two  or  three  dozen  turns. 

'<  Will  you  turn,  Gabriel,  and  let  me  hold  the  shears  ?  *'  she  said. 
**  My  head  is  in  a  whirl,  and  I  can't  talk.*' 

Gabriel  turned.  Bathsheba  then  began,  with  some  awkwardness, 
allowing  her  thoughts  to  stray  occasionally  from  her  story  to  attend  to  the 
shears,  which  required  a  little  nicety  in  sharpening. 

**  I  wanted  to  ask  you  if  the  men  made  any  observations  on  my  going 
behind  the  sedge  with  Mr.  Bold  wood  yesterday  ?  *' 

**  Yes,  they  did,"  said  Gabriel.  **  You  don't  hold  the  shears  right, 
Miss — ^I  knew  you  wouldn't  know  the  way — hold  like  this." 

He  relinquished  the  winch,  and  enclosing  her  two  hands  completely  in 
his  own  (taking  each  as  we  sometimes  clasp  a  child's  hand  in  teaching  him 
to  write),  grasped  the  shears  with  her.     ''  Incline  the  edge  so,"  he  said. 

Hands  and  shears  were  inclined  to  suit  the  words,  and  held  thus  for 
%  peculiarly  long  time  by  the  instructor  as  he  spoke. 

**  That  will  do,"  exclaimed  Bathsheba.  **  Loose  my  hands.  I  won't 
have  them  held  t    Turn  the  winch." 

Gabriel  fireed  her  hands  quietly,  retired  to  his  handle,  and  the 
grinding  went  on. 

'<  Did  the  men  think  it  odd  ?  "  she  said  again. 

**  Odd  was  not  the  idea.  Miss." 

"Whatdid  they  say?" 

<'  That  Farmer  Boldwood's  name  and  your  own  were  likely  to  be  flung 
over  pulpit  together  before  the  year  was  out." 
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<*  I  thought  80  bj  the  look  of  them  1  Why,  there's  nothing  in  it.  A 
more  foolish  remark  was  never  made,  and  I  want  you  to  oontnkLiot  it : 
that's  what  I  came  for." 

G^riel  looked  ineredoloas  and  sad,  but  between  his  moTemanta'  of 
incrednlity,  reUered'. 

**  They  most  have  heard  our  conversation/'  she  continued. 

*'Well,  then,  Bathshebaf  said  Oak,  stopping  the  handle,  and 
gazing  into  her  face  with  astonishment. 

«  Miss  EyerdenCi  yon  mean/'  she  said,  with  dignity. 

'<  I  mean  this,  that  if  Mr.  Boldwood  really  spoka  of  marriage^  I  am 
not  going  to  tell  a  story  and  say  he  didn't  to  please  yon.  I  have  ajready 
tried  to  please  you  too  much  for  my  own  good." 

Bathsheba  regarded  him  with  roond-eyed  perplexity.  She  cBd  not 
know  whether  to  pity  him  for  disappointed  love  of  her,  or  to  be  angry 
with  him  for  having  got  over  it — ^his  tone  being  ambigaons. 

**  I  said  I  wanted  you  jost  to  mention  that  it  was  not  tme  I  was 
going  to  be  married  to  him,"  she  mnrmnred,  with  a  jlight  decline  in  her 
asfnranee. 

*^  I  can  say  that  to  them  if  yon  wish,  Miss  Everdene.  And  I  conid 
likewise  give  an  opinion  to  yon  on  what  you  have  done." 

"  I  daresay.    Bat  I  don't  want  your  opinion." 

^*  I  suppose  not,"  said  Gabriel  bitterly,  and  going  on  with  his  taming, 
his  words  rising  and  Ming  in  a  regular  swell  and  cadence  as  he  stooped 
or  rose  with  the  winch,  which  directed  them,  according  to  his  position, 
perpendicularly  into  the  earth,  or  horizontally  along  the  garden,  his  eyes 
being  fixed  on  a  leaf  upon  the  ground. 

With  Bathsheba  a  hastened  act  was  a  rash  act ;  but,  as  does  not 
always  happen,  time  gained  was  prudence  ensured.  It  must  be  added, 
however,  that  time  was  very  seldom  gained.  At  this  period  the  single 
opinion  in  the  parish  on  herself  and  her  doings  that  she  valued  as  sounder 
than  her  own  was  Gabriel  Oak's.  And  the  outspoken  honesty  of  his 
character  was .  such  that  on  any  subject,  even  that  of  her  love  for,  or 
marriage  with,  another  man,  the  same  disinterestedness  of  opinion  might 
be  calculated  on,  and  be  had  for  the  asking.  Thoroughly  convinced  of  the 
impossibility  of  his  own  suit,  a  high  resolve  constramed  him  not  to  injure 
that  of  another.  This  is  a  lover's  most  stoical  virtue,  as  the  lack  of  it  is 
a  lover's  most  venial  sin.  Knowing  he  would  reply  truly,  she  asked  the 
question,  painfdl  as  she  must  iiave  known  the  subject  would  be.  Such  is 
the  selfishness  of  some  charming  women.  Peiiu^  it  was  some  excuse  for 
her  thus  torturing  honesty  to  her  own  advantage,  that  she  biad  absolutely 
no  other  sound  judgment  within  easy  reach. 

**  Well,  what  is  your  opinion  of  my  conduct  ?  "  she  said,  quietly. 

**  That  it  is  unworthy  of  any  thoughtful,  and  meek,  and  comely  woman." 

In  an  instant  Bathsheba's  face  coloured  with  the  angry  crimson  of  a 
Danby  sunset.  But  she  forbore  to  utter  this  feeling,  and  the  reticence  of 
her  tongue  only  made  the  loquacity  of  her  fiuse  the  more  noticeable. 
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The  next,  thing  Oabrial  did  was  to  wake  a  mistake. 
.'' Pediftpa  joa  don't £ka  the  nid6nes8.of  my  jeprimanding  ycHi,  fori 
know  it  ifl  rudeness;  bat  I  thon^t  it  wonld  do  good.'' 

She  instantly  replied  saroasticallyy 

"  On  the  contrary,  my  opinion  of  yon  is  so  low  iiuii  I  tee  in  your 
abase  the  praise  of  discarning  people." 

<<  I  am  glad  yoa  don't  mind  it,  for  I  said  it  honestly,  and  with  every 
serioas  meaning." 

"  I  see.  Bat,  Trnfortonately,  when  yoa  try  not  to  speak  in  jest  yon 
are  amasing— jast  as  when  yon  wish  to  SFoid  serioasnesa  yoa  sometimes, 
say  a  sensible  word." 

It  was  a  hard  hit,  bat  Bathsheba  had  anmistakeably  lost  her  temper,, 
and  on  that  acooant  Gabriel  had  never  in  his  life  kept  his  own  better.  He 
said  nothing.    She  then  broke  oat, 

<<  I  may  ask,  I  sappose,  where  in  particalar  my  anworthiness  lies  ?  In 
my  not  marrying  yoa,  perhaps  1 " 

"  Not  by  any  means,"  said  Gabriel  qaietly.  "  I  have  long  g^ven  ap 
thinking  of  that  matter." 

''  Or  wishing  it,  I  sappose,"  she  said,  and  it  was  apparent  that  ^9 
expected  an  anhesitating  denial  of  this  snpposition. 

Whatever  Gabriel  &lt,  he  coolly  echoed  her  words — 

«  Or  wishing  it  either.*' 

A  woman  may  be  treated  with  a  bitterness  which  is  sweet  to  her,  and 
with  a  radeness  which  is  not  ofbnsive.  Ba^sheba  woold  have  sabmitted 
to  an  indignant  chastisement  for  her  levity  had  Gabriel  protested  that  he 
was  loving  her  at  the  same  time ;  the  impetaosity  of  passion  anreqaited  is^ 
bearable,  even  if  it  stings  and  anathematizes — ^there  is  a  triamph  in  the 
hamiliation,  and  a  tenderness  in  the  strife.  This  was  what  she  had  been 
expecting,  and  what  she  had  not  got.  To  be  lectared  becaase  the  lectorer' 
saw  her  in  the  cold  morning  light  of  open-shattered  disillasion  was 
exasperating.  He  had  not  finished,  either.  He  continned  in  a  more 
agitated  voice : 

«  My  opinion  is  (since  yoa  ask  it)  that  yoa  are  greatly  to  blame  for 
playing  pranks  apon  a  man  like  Mr.  Boldwood,  merely  as  a  pastime. 
Leading  on  a  man  yoa  don't  care  for  is  not  a  praiseworthy  action.  And 
even.  Miss  Everdene,  if  yoa  serioasly  inclined  towards  him,  yon  might 
have  let  him  discover  it  in  some  way  of  trae  loving-kindness,  and  not  by 
sending  him  a  valentine's  letter." 

Bathsheba  laid  down  the  shears. 

**  I  cannot  allow  any  man  to— to  criticise  my  private  oondact !  "  she 
exclaimed.  **  Nor  will  I  for  a  minnte.  So  yoa'U  please  leave  the  faim  at 
the  end  of  the  week  I " 

It  may  have  been  a  pecnliarity — at  any  rate  it  was  a  ftust — ^that  when 
Bathsheba  was  swayed  by  an  emotion  of  an  earthly  sort  her  lower  lip 
trembled:  when  by  a  refined  emotion,  her  apper  or  heavenward  one. 
Her  nether  lip  qoivered  now. 
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'*  Yeij  well,  80  I  will,*'  said  Gabriel,  calmly.  He  had  been  held  ib 
her  by  a  beautifiil  thread  which  it  pained  him  to  spoil  by  breaking,  rather 
than  by  a  chain  he  could  not  break.  "  I  should  be  eyen  better  pleased  to 
go  at  once,"  he  added. 

**  Go  at  once  then,  in  Heayen's  name  1 "  said  she,  her  eyes  flashing  at 
his,  though  never  meeting  them.  "  Don't  let  me  see  your  fittce  any 
more." 

''  Very  well.  Miss  Everdene— so  it  shall  be.*' 

And  he  took  his  shears  and  went  away  from  her  in  placid  dignity,  as 
Moses  left  the  presence  of  Pharadi. 
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The  death  of  Dr.  Liyingsione  was  not  tmexpected ;  for  by  those  who 
knew  him  it  had  long  been  feared  that,  with  no  less  self-estimation,  he 
had  fer  less  power  than  of  yore,  and  that  he  would  become  the  victim  of 
his  own  indomitable  will. .  Exeept  for  the  sake  of  his  &mily  and  friends,  it 
can  scarcely  be  regretted  that  his  death  should  have  been  in  harmony  with 
the  eoorse  of  his  life.  Without  Africa,  Liyingstone  mi§^t  not  have  been 
iiEutnous ;  without  Liyingstone,  Africa  might  still  haye  been  comparatively 
unknown  to  us :  considering,  therefore,  what  he  had  done  for  it,  and  it 
had  done  for  him,  it  was  fitting  that,  instead  of  fretting  away  the 
remainder  of  life  in  England,  he  should  have  made  his  last  effort,  and 
spent  his  last  breath,  in  the  land  with  which  his  name  will  be  for  ever 
identified. 

The  position  which  Livingstone  occupied  in  the  public  estimation  is 
remarkable.  Other  travellers  have  been  the  heroes  of  a  season ;  their 
reputation  then  waned,  and  they  became  almost  forgotten.  Not  so  with 
Livingstone.  On  his  return  from  Africa  in  1866  he  captivated  the  public 
admiration;  and  though  it  cannot  be  said  that  his  subsequent  efforts 
equalled  his  first  great  achievement,  he  continued  to  hold  his  place  in 
the  estimation  of  the  public ;  and  when  the  news  of  his  death  reached 
England,  and  that  his  body  was  being  brought  down  to  Zanzibar,  and 
would  be  brought  to  England,  the  proposal  that  he  should  be  buried  in 
Westminster  Abbey  gave  expression  to  the  national  feeling.  Generally 
the  public  instinct  in  such  cases  is  right;  was  it  so  in  the  case  of 
Livingstone  ? 

Of  Livingstone's  early  days  the  world  knew  nothing  until  he  told  the 
story  of  his  life  in  his  first  book.  Looking  at  him  at  this  period  of  his 
career  from  one  point  of  view,  there  is  nothing  to  distinguish  him  from 
other  lads  who,  while  gaining  daily  bread  by  the  labour  of  their  hands, 
seek  after  knowledge  that  shall  raise  them  from  obscurity.  There  are 
many  such.  We  rub  shoulders  every  day  with  men  who  have  risen  to 
eminence  in  one  form  or  another,  who  began  life  hampered  with  the  same 
sort  of  disadvantage  that  beset  Livingstone.  But  from  another  point  of 
view  he  is  found  to  differ  widely  from  most  who  have  thus  risen.  It  is 
rarely  we  find  in  them  the  same  unselfish  aim  that  we  find  in  Livingstone, 
the  same  desire  to  forego  the  pleasures  of  youth,  and  to  devote  to  hard 
study  the  hours  that  naturally  belong  to  recreation  and  rest,  that  the  firuit 
of  aU  thia  self-denial  and  self-imposed  toil  might  be  employed  for  the 
benefit  of  others.    Livingstone  must  have  knpwn  of  men  in  Glasgow  and 
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its  neighbourhood  who  had  risen  from  poverty  to  affloenoe,  and  of  others 
who  by  self-cnltnre  had  made  for  themselyes  a  great  position  in  the  world 
of  science  or  art ;  and  with  soeh  powers  as  he  possessed^  of  which  he 
was  not  onconscioos,  he  mnst  have  felt  that  what  ttiey  had  done  he  conld 
do.  For  by  the  time  he  had  attained  to  manhood's  estatCi  he  had,  whilst 
maintaining  himself  by  the  work  of  his  own  hands,  and  without  cost  of  a 
penny  to  any  of  his  Mends,  acquired  a  good  knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek, 
had  laid  the  foundations  of  sound  knowledge  in  several  important  branches 
of  natural  seieneei  and  had  become  a  Licentiate  of  ttie  Faculty  of  Physic 
and  Surgeiy.  But  if  ever  he  had  dreams  of  wealth  and  position  in  his  own 
country,  he  put  them  aside,  and  resolved  to  devote  all  the  powers  he  had, 
and  by  the  exorcise  of  which  he  had  risen  to  what  he  then  was»  to  the 
service  at  Qod  and  his  fellow-men  as  a  missionaiy  to  the  heathen. 

It  is  supposed  that  othw  than  highest  motives  frequently  lead  men  to 
become  missionaries.  This  may  be  true  of  some  of  the  meaner  sort,  but 
as  a  role  men  do  n)ot  give  themselves  to  a  profession  that  necessitates 
abnegation,  and  may  lead  to  mar^dom  and  death,  in  the  hope  of  a  qm^d 
pro  quo  in  this  world  or  the  next  Xhere  is  doubtless  a  compensati<m  to 
all  who  surrender  themselves  to  the  promptings  of  that  divine  element  of 
self-sacrifice  which  is  latent  in  every  soul,  but  it  comes  unsought  far. 
The  tendency  of  a  pure  and  heroic  hfe  is  to  kindle  highest  aspirations ; 
.and  with  such  a  life  it  would  be  most  unjust  not  to  credit  the  young  man 
Livingstone. 

At  the  outset  of  his  missionary  career  Livingstone  had  no  inredilection 
for  Africa.  He  wished  to  go  to  China ;  but  a  way  for  him  to  tiiat  laed 
not  being  open,  he,  in  1840,  went  to  South  Africa,  and  .because  the  op- 
adjutor.of  the  Bev.  B.  Mofiat,  at  Euruman*  Of  his  first  e^^rienoe.  a^ 
a  missionaiy  we  know  but  little ;  but  we  do  know  that,  in  order,  to  acquire 
the  language  of  the  natives  to  whom  he  was  to  minister,  he  shut  himself 
out  from  all  direct  intercourse  with  other  than  natives,  and  that  he  after- 
wards lived  with  them,  not  simply  as  their  teacher,  but  as  their  brother 
man.  By  these  means  he  became  familiar,  not  only  with  th^  lai^f^age, 
but  with  their  wants,  their  habits  of  thought,  their  ways  of  feeling,  and 
all  that  made  them  what  they  were.  It  was  his  experietioe  as  a  missionary 
which  enabled  him,  as  a  traveller,  to  gain  the  confidence  of  the  various 
tribes  he  met  with.  There  is  with  them,  as  with  ourselves,  ^  an  endless 
variety  of  individual  characteristic ;  but,  having  gained  the  power  of  U9- 
derstanding  one  tribe,  much  is  done  towards  gaining  the  sympathy  of  all 
others.  Ibx>m  Euruman,  after  his  marriage  with  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Moffiit, 
he  moved  northwards,  to  the. country  near  the  south-eastern  boundary  of 
the  Great  Kalahari  Desert,  which  was  occupied  by  the  Bakwain»  a  tribe  of 
whom  Sechele  was  the  chief,  and  made  his  station  at  Eolebeng,  whero  ho 
remained  until  the  year  1852. 

It  is  not  my  intention,  however,  to  go  into  details  of  Livingstone's 
career  ather  as  a  missionary  or  a  traveller,  but  to  indicate  certain  features 
of  his  life  and  character  ^hich  seem  to  me  to  show  what  the  man  really 
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wa9,  an4  to  account  for  the  high  &T0111  with  which  he  was  regarded  by 
his  coantcymen. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  large  measure  of  his  popularity  in 
England  was  at  first  due  to  the  fact  that  he  was  fv  Nonconfon^ust  mis- 
sionary. ThousandfiPof  people,  who  really  knew  nothing  of  the  sernoes 
he  had  rendered  to  science  and  humanity,  sang  his  praise  simply  because 
they  believed  him  to  be  identified  with  their  religious  views.  In  every 
Dissenting  pulpit,  and  on  every  Dissenting  platform,  he  was  magnified  as 
title  Nonconformist  hero.  BvA  though  a  Nonconformist^  Livingstone  was 
without  sectarian  prejudice.  He  believed  in  the  good  wrought  by  a  Jesuit 
priest  quite  as  firmly  as  in  that  accomplished  by  a  brother  Independent. 
I  do  pot  think  that  he  was  the  disciple  of  any  theological  system.    He 

.  was  the  most  unsophisticated  Bible  Christian  that  I  have  ever  met  with. 

.  He  read  his  Bible,  and  from  it,  and  no  other  book,  drew  forth  his  religious 
opinions.  He  believed  that  the  Gospel  was  the  great  cure  for  human  woi^, 
and  that  it  was  the  duty  of  eveiy  honest  Christian  man  to  strive  according 
to  his  ability  to  obey  his  Divine  Master's  command,  to  make  Christians  of 
all  nations.  It  was  this  belief  which  led  him  to  become  a  missionary;  and 
he  ofiered  his  services  to  the  London  Missionary  Society  because,  as  it  seemed 
to  him,  it  took  a  less  sectarian  view  of  Christianity  than  any  other  with 
which  he  was  acquainted,  and  not  because  he  had  any  sympathy  with  the 
exclusive  spirit  which  characterises  Nonconformists  generally.  His  appeal 
to  the  Church  of  England  in  1857  to  enter  upon  the  field  which  his  dis- 
coveries had  opened  out  startled  and  displeased  many  of  his  religious 
associates.  But  in  so  doing  he  was  quite  consistent  with  V^iir^ff^^f  I 
asked  him  one  day  why  he  did  it,  and  he  replied :  '*  Not  because  I  had 
any  preference  for  the  doctrines  of  {he  Church,  for  I  did  not  know  much 
about  them ;  but  because  I  saw  that  there  was  as  much  good  in  Church 
people  as  in  Nonconformists,  and  that  mo^t  of  the  influential  people  in 
Eng^d  belonged  to  the  Church.  I  wished  to  do  the  best  J.  could  for 
Africa,  and  I  believed  that  a  mission  taken  up  by  the  Church  of  England 
would  be  better  supported  than  by  Nonconformists." 

But  though  he  gained  popularity  as  a  Nonconformist  missionaiy»  his 
ideas  upon  mission  work  were  far  in  advance  of  those  usually  entertained 
by  those  who  were  regarded  as  Ms  co-religionists.  He  had  no  sympathy 
with  the  notion  that  a  missionary  had  nothing  to  do  but  walk  abeut  with  a 
Bible  under  his  arm,  and  preach  sermons  to  the  natives.  He  maintained 
that  in  Africa  he  must  be  the  pioneer  of  civilisation  as  well  as  of  religion ; 
must  teach  the  natives  by  the  arts,  and  industries,  and  commerce  of  civil- 
ised life  how  to  live  in  this  world,  as  well  as  prepare  them  by  religious 
instru<^on  for  the  next.  This  was  the  course  he  advocated  for  the  Uni- 
versities' Mission,  and,  whatever  may  be  the  ideas  of  those  who  are  now 

.  responsible  for  it,  its  original  object  was  in  perfact  harmony  witl^his  views. 
The  enunciation  of  these  ideas,  while  it  won  for  him  as  a  missionaiy  the 
high  esteem  of  some  who  do  not  as  a  rule  regard  missionaries  with  much 
favour,  shocked  others.    There  are  still  many  good  people  in  existence 
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whose  first  impressions  of  missions  were  probably  derived  from  a  pietore 
of  a  missionary,  in  proper  clerical  costume,  standing  under  a  palm-tree, 
holding  forth  with  uplifted  eyes  and  extended  arms  to  a  crowd  of  naked 
savages,  who  cling  to  these  impressions  of  their  childhood,  and  fancy  any 
other  mode  of  proceeding  unspiritual ;  ignorant  of  the  Uci  that  the  idea 
which  Livingstone  promulgated,  and  made  popular,  had  been  acted 
upon  by  those  grand  old  missionaries  who  converted  the  Saxon  and  the 
Celt. 

But  while  such  as  these  are  passing  away,  others  are  becoming 
numerous  who  maintain  that  commerce,  and  aU  the  material  advantages 
which  spring  from  it,  must  of  necessity  precede  Christianity;  that  the 
missionary  will  only  spend  his  energies  in  vain  striving  against  the  obtuse- 
ness  of  savage  hordes  in  Africa,  unless  such  agencies  of  civilisation  first 
have  sway.  The  course  of  Christianity,  it  is  true,  in  ancient  times  almost 
invariably  lay  along  the  roads  marked  out  by  trade,  and  during  the  present 
centuiy  tiie  great  commercial  schemes  which  have  drawn  all  the  ends  of 
the  woiid  together  have  led  to  some  of  the  most  remarkable  efforts  in  the 
cause  of  missions  that  the  world  has  ever  seen  ;*  yet  to  keep  Christianity 
in  the  background,  while  commerce,  and  all  that  is  now  commonly  asso- 
ciated with  it,  break  up  the  old  state  of  things,  is,  as  experience  has 
shown,  to  oppose  obstacles  in  the  way  of  Christianity  which  are  well  nigh 
insuperable.  It  is  perhaps  impossible  for  a  Christian  people  to  remain 
savages,  but  there  is  an  abundance  of  evidence  to  prove  that  you  may  im- 
prove the  material  condition  of  a  savage  people,  and  yet  make  it  almost 
impossible  for  them  to  become  Christians.  Judging  from  his  own  expe- 
rience, and  from  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  character  and  needs  of  the 
Africans,  Livingstone  declared  that  Christianity  and  commerce  should 
ever  be  inseparable.  He  spoke  not  as  a  mere  theorist ;  for  while  he  knew 
firom  actual  observation  (hat  the  <<  Bible  under  the  arm**  style  was  ineffi- 
cient, the  results  which  had  been  obtained  by  himself  at  Kolebeng,  and  by 
Mr.  Moffat  at  Kuruman,  showed  conclusively  that  while  Christianity  directs 
the  body  through  the  soul,  commerce  influences  the  soul  through  the  body, 
and  that  united  their  beneficial  influence  with  barbarous  races  is  irresis- 
tible. In  illustration  of  the  truth  of  this,  it  is  only  necessary  to  produce 
the  results  of  Mr.  MoffiEtt's  pastorate  of  fifty  years.  The  Bechuanas,  when 
he  first  went  to  them,  were  of  all  the  tribes  around  the  most  degraded. 
When  he  left  Kuruman,  they  had  been  raised  to  a  comparatively  hi^ 
standard  of  religious  and  social  life,  and  their  exports  to  Cape  Town  were 
of  the  annual  value  of  not  less  than  10,000Z.  When  prejudice  and  stu- 
pidity are  less  powerful  in  such  matters  than  now,  the  widespread  appli- 
cation of  Livingstone's  views  on  missions  will  be  more  honourable  to  his 
memory  than  even  his  reputation  as  a  traveller. 

At  Eolebeng  Livingstone,  while  working  as  a  missionaiy,  prepared 
himself  for  his  future  career  as  a  traveller.  His  first  considerable 
excursions  were  made  in  the  company  of  Mr.  Oswell,  and  others,  who  for 
purposes  of  sport  were  in  the  land,  and  fi:equently  made  his  station  their 
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head-quarters.  In  1849  he  for  the  first  time  erossed  the  Kalahari  Desert, 
and  visited  the  Lake  Ngami.  In  1850  he  made  another  northern  journey 
and  reached  the  river  Zambesi.  This  led  to  one  of  the  important  events  of 
his  life,  for  on  this  occasion  he  made  Jhe  personal  acquaintance  of  Sebitu- 
ane,  the  chief  of  the  Makololo.  Two  men  greatly  influenced  Livingstone's 
fortunes — Sebituane  and  Sir  Roderick  Murchison :  the  one  made  his  first 
great  achievement  in  AMca  possible ;  the  other,  more  than  anyone  else, 
made  his  position  in  England.  Sebituane,  in  the  estimation  of  Livingstone, 
was  the  most  remarkable  African  he  had  ever  met.  He  was  a  warrior,  a 
legislator,  a  poet,  and  a  musician.  As  a  warrior,  he  conquered  the  regions 
round  about  Linyanti,  and  thus  prepared  the  way  for  a  safe  exploration  of 
them  by  Livingstone.  As  a  l^slator;  he  governed  wisely  the  tribe  thai 
he  had  made  great,  and  showed  much  originality  and  power  in  correcting 
the  abuses  which  are  incidental  to  a  barbarous  people  that  has  achieved 
military  renown.  Of  his  skill  as  a  musician,  if  not  of  his  capacity  as  a 
poet,  I  can  speak  from  having  heard  one  of  his  compositions  sung  by  the 
Makololo  who  were  with  Livingstone  in  1861.  We  were  in  the  River 
Rovuma.  It  was  evening.  The  fore  part  of  the  day  had  been  stormy, 
but  the  turbulence  of  the  heavens  had  ceased,  and  we  were  aU  on  the  deck 
of  the  PioneeVy  eiijoying  the  indescribable  beauty  of  the  sunset.  At 
Livingstone's  request,  Moloko,  one  of  the  Makololo,  sang  a  song  composed 
by  Sebituane,  and  it  might  well  have  passed  for  one  of  the  grand  old  Latin 
melodies.  When  Livingstone  first  heard  this  song  Sebituane  was  dying, 
and  at  his  request  it  was  sung  by  some  hundreds  of  his  chosen  warriors,  who 
were  ranged  round  his  hut,  as  his  spirit  left  this  world.  Speaking  of  this 
man's  death,  Livingstone  says :  <*  He  was  decidedly  the  best  specimen  of  a 
native  chief  I  ever  met.  I  never  felt  so  much  grieved  by  the  loss  of  a 
black  man  before ;  audit  was  impossible  not  to  follow  him  in  thought  into 
the  world  of  which  he  had  just  heard  before  he  was  called  away,  and  not 
to  realise  somewhat  of  the  feelings  of  those  who  pray  for  the  dead.*' 
Sebituane  had  implicit  trust  in  Livingstone,  and  it  was  this  confidence 
which  gave  him  influence  with  his  successor  Sekeletu,  and  the  tribe 
generally,  which  enabled  him  therefore  to  secure  the  services  of  the  men 
who  traversed  the  continent  of  Africa  with  him,  and  without  whose  co- 
operation this  feat  would  have  been  impossible. 

Livingstone  might  have  remained  at  Eolebeng,  or  in  its  neighbourhood, 
as  a  missionary  for  years ;  for  though  the  desire  to  travel  was  doubtless 
strong  upon  him,  mission  work  was  still  his  proper  vocation ;  but  an 
event  happened  which  altered  the  whole  course  of  his  life.  Many  Dutch 
Boers  had  settled  on  the  outskirts  of  the  Bechuana  country  during  the 
Kafir  wars.  They  were  more  or  less  lawless  men,  inured  to  deeds  of 
blood  and  violence.  They  regarded  the  natives  as  no  better  than  slaves, 
and  strove  to  reduce  them  to  servitude.  Livingstone  resisted  their 
efforts,  and  in  revenge,  while  he  was  absent  from  Eolebeng,  they  made  an 
onslaught  upon  the  Bakwain,  killed  many  of  the  men  and  women,  carried 
off  two  hundred  of  ^  school  children  into  slavery,  burnt  down  the 
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mission  station,  and  plnndered  and  destroyed  his  property.  The  field 
in  wbieh  he  had  labonred  for  ten  years  was  made  desolate.  All  hope  of 
being  aUe  to  carry  on  his  mission  any  longer  at  Eolebeng  was  destroyed ; 
bnt  Imngstone  was  not  dismayed.  A  great  resoWe  took  possession  of 
him.  He  determined  to  derote  his  life  henoeforUi  to  the  opening  onito 
Ohristianity  and  oiTiHsation  the  regions  of  Africa,  and  especially  the 
region  vhGrf&n  he  had  labonred  and  suffered  wrong,  that  these  deeds  of 
Tiolence  and  oppression  which  haye  made  Africa  the  synonym  of  OTery-  > 
thong  painfol  and  horrible,  might  be  no  longer  possible. 

He  ecmdncted  his  wife  and  children  to  Oape  Town,  and  procured  for 
them  a  passage  to  England.  He  then  set  to  work  to  improve  himself  in 
making  scientific  observations  nnder  the  direction  of  the  Boyal  Astronomer 
ai;  ihe  Cape,  and  to  prepare  himself  in  every  way  within  his  means  for 
tfaer  great  imk  which  he  had  set  himself  to  do.  The  means  which  he 
possessed  wonld  have  seemed  to  most  men  utterly  inadequate  to  such  an 
enterpiise^  But  nearly  twelve  years  of  life  in  Africa  had  inured  him  to 
its  climate,'  and  reconciled  him  to  its  food — ^had  taught  him  his  own 
power  to  do  and  endure,  and  had  given  him  in  the  Makololo  auxiliaries 
such  as  no  traveller  had  before  or  is  likely  to  have  again. 

After  a  journey  from  Oape  Town  of  eleven  months,  he  reached  Lin- 
yanti  in  May  1858.  He  readily  persuaded  Sekeletu  to  support  him  ;  the 
tribe  was  fiwourable  to  the  enterprise,  and  anxious  for  honest  com- 
merce with'  the  *'  children  of  the  sea  " — the  white  men  of  the  far  West. 
Thete  was  no  lack  of  volunteers  to  accompany  him ;  and,  thus  supported, 
he  began  his  wonderful  attem|»t  to  open  up  this  pavt  of  Afirica.  The  dis- 
position with  which  he  entered  upon  this  venture  is  ttius  expressed :  *^  The 
Boersj  l^  taking  possession  of  ail  my  goods,  had  saved  me  the  trouble  of 
making  a  will ;  and,  considering  the  light  heart  now  left  in  my  bosom, 
and  some  Mn\^  efforts  to  p^orm  the  duty  of  Christian  forgiveness,  I  felt 
that  it  was  bdtter  to  be  one  of  the  plundered  party  than  one  of  Uie  plun- 
derers."    • 

Thus  commraced  that  marvelkms  geographical  feat  which  has  never 
been  surpassed,  if  ever  equalled,  and  upon  which  his  f^rne  as  a  traveHer 
will  most'  certainly  rest.  He  did  not,  it  is  true,  succeed  in  immediatdy 
accomplishing  his  object — ^thothrowing  open  the  interior  of  Central  South 
Africa  to  the  influence  of  commerce  and  Christianity ;  but  the  high 
motives  whidi  suggested  this  enterprise,  the  boldness  Which  enabled 
him  to  conceive  it— 4h«  hardihood  which  led  him,  without  chanco  oi  aid 
in  case  of  failure  4ft  accident,  to  &ce  ihe  dangers  of  such  a  venture — and 
the  perseverance  with  which  he  surmounted  all^  the  difficulties  he  had  to 
encounter,  placed  him  fiu*  above  the  rank  of  ofdinary  travellers,  and 
justified  his  cotmtiymeB  in  looking  upon  him  as  the  worthiest  representa- 
tive of  that  high  spirit  of  enterprise  which  has  made  England  great. 

•  I^>on  the  physical  and  scientific  results  of  this  expedition  1 6o  not 
dwell;  >yetitis  impotfdble  not  to  bring  into  prondnence  a  discovery  which 
gav^e  'him'  hi^  rank  with  sdentifie  men,  and  secured  for  him  the  affec- 
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tionate  esteem  of  Ms  great  friend,  €ir  Roderick  Morchison.  Tariots 
theories  had  been  propounded  with  regard  to  the  physical  fbrmation  of 
Africa,  all  of  which,  as  Inringstone  by  actnal  "obserration  proved,  failed  to 
indicate  Ihe  true  nature  of  the  caee.  He  was  ite  first  traveller  to 
ascertain  that  the  great  plr^sical  feature  of  Sonth  Oentral  Africa  was  its 
"  basin-shaped  stmctore."  Bnt,  nnknown  to  hito,  Sir  Roderick  Mnrchison 
had  demonstrated  this  in  an  address  to  like  Geographical  Bociefy,  in 
1866.  The  Mow^g  is  the  passage  which  contains  the  exposition  of  this 
remarkable  inductive  feat:  "Scfch  as  Sonth  Africa  is  now,  such  have 
been  her  main  features  during  countless  past  ages  anterior  to  the  creation 
of  the  human  race ;  for  the  old  rocks  which  form  her  outer  fringe 
unquestionably  circled  romid  an  interior  marshy  or  lacustrine  country,  in 
which  tiie  Dicynodon  flourished,  and  at  a  time  when  not  a  single  animal 
was  skaflar  to  any  living  thing  which  now  inhabits  the  surface  of  the 
globe.  The  present  central  and  meridian  zone  of  waters,  whether  lakes 
or  marshes,  extending  from  Lake  Chad  to  Lake  Ngami,  with  hippopotami 
on  ttieir  banks,  are  therefore  but  the  great  modem  residual  geographical 
phenomena  of  those  of  a  mesozoic  age.  The  di£ferences,  however,  between 
the  geological  past  of  Africa  and  her  present  state  are  enormous.  Since 
thai  primeval  time  the  lands  have  been  much  elevated  above  the  sea-level, 
eruptive  rocks  piercing  in  parts  through  them ;  deep  rents  and  defiles 
have  been  suddenly  fc^med  in  the  subtending  ridges  through  which  some 
rivers  escape  outwards.  Travellers  will  eventually  ascertain  whether  the 
basin-shaped  structure  whith  is  here  announced  as  having  been  the  great 
feature  of  iiie  most  ancient,  as  it  is  of  the  actual,  geography  of  South 
Afriea  {i.e.  from  primeval  times  to  fhe  present  day)  does  or  does  not 
extend  into  Northern  Africa.  Looking  at  that  much  broader  portion  of, 
the  continent,  we  have  some  reason  to  surmise  that  the  higher  mountains 
also  form,  in  a  general  sense,  its  flanks  only." 

Livingstone  was  at  Linyanti,  after  his  return  from  Loanda,  when  he 
first  heard  that  what  he^  had  discovered  to  be  true  of  the  physical  geo- 
graphy of  Africa  by  walking  across  it.  Sir  Roderick  Murdiison  had  evolved 
from  geological  ^ta  in  his  arm-chair.  This  foreshadowing  of  a  great 
portion  of  the  discoveries  which  he  subsequently  made,  must,  for  the 
moment,  have  been  a  sore  trial  to  Livingstone ;  but  it  ultimately  led  to 
a  friendship  between  these  two  distinguished  men  which  was  cordial 
and  life-long.  The  enthusiastic  regard  which  Sir  Roderick  had  for 
Livingstone  was  one  of  the  marked  features  of  the  latter  part  of  his  life. 
He  manifested  it  on  ail  occasions  when  it  was  possible  to  exhibit  it.  Not 
long  before  he  died,  while  staying  with  some  firiends  in  Sussex,  he 
astonuhed  the  company  assembled  at  dinner  by  making  a  speech  in 
praise  of '  Livingstone,  prophesying  that  he  would  be  home  before  the 
approaching  CSir^rtmas,  and  invilnig  all  present  to  the  dinner  which  he 
sbotdd  give  to  celebrate  his  splendid  success. 

This  enthusiasm  was  not  confined  to  Sir  Roderick;  for  when  Living- 
stone returned  to  England,  in  1866,  it  soon  became  common  to  all  classes 
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of  his  coTmirymen.  TheMtMumory  Trov^  had  moeh  to  do  with  this;  for 
though  yoa  did  not  meet  with  many  who  had  read  this  book  through,  or  who 
realised  the  vast  amount  and  variety  of  information  which  it  contained, 
yet  the  strange  incidents  and  startling  novelties  which  it  disclosed  made 
his  name  a  household  word  thronghont  the  land.  His  inflaenoe  became 
no  less  extraordinary  than  his  popularity.  His  simplicity  of  manner  and 
modesty  of  speech  won  for  him  the  confidence  of  the  least  credulous.  On 
all  subjects  relating  to  Africa  his  word  became  law ;  and  on  many  other 
things  which  properly  lay  beyond  the  sphere  of  his  experience  his  opinion 
was  sought.  Learned  Societies  elected  him  to  membership.  Great  cities 
and  towns  presented  him  with  their  freedom.  Substantial  gifts  poured 
upon  him.  The  Society  with  which  he  had  been  connected  as  a  mis- 
sionary, acting  upon  his  information,  sent  a  mission  to  the  Makololos. 
The  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  responded  to  his  appeal  by 
making  an  effort,  unprecedented  in  their  history,  in  favour  of  missions. 
He  was  made  the  British  Consul  for  Tete,  Sena,  and  Quillimane.  On  the 
eve  of  his  departure  for  Africa,  in  1858,  more  than  three  hundred  gentle- 
men, the  most  illustrious  in  rank,  science,  and  art,  assembled  to  do  him 
honour  at  a  banquet  given  under  the  auspices  of  the  Royal  (Geographical 
Society ;  and,  as  a  crowning  mark  of  distinction,  her  Majesty  the  Queen 
gave  him  an  audience. 

I  do  not  say  Livingstone  was  spoilt  by  this  success ;  I  do  not  think 
he  was.  But  he  would  have  been  something  more  than  human,  taking 
his  antecedents  into  consideration,  not  to  have  been  in  some  degree 
injuriously  influenced  by  it.  That  he  was  so  influenced  I  have  no  doubt. 
The  praise  which  was  bestowed  upon  him,  the  honours  which  were  accu- 
mulated upon  him,  were  no  more  than  his  rightfiol  meed,  but  one  would 
have  thought,  not  less.  Yet  he  left  England  not  altogether  satisfied  with 
the  recognition  which  his  merits  had  received.  There  are  some  who 
credited  him  with  the  attributes  of  a  demi-god,  and  say  that  he  was  utterly 
indifferent  to  personal  distinction.  Had  he  been  so,  he  would 'have  shown 
a  magnanimity  such  as  few  have  possessed.  I  feel  sure  that  the  hope  of 
such  distinction  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  in  urging  him  to  perform 
heroic  deeds,  but  after  he  had  performed  them  he  was  no  more  insensible 
to  their  conventional  reward  than  other  men.  Barth,  the  German  traveller, 
who  found  his  way  to  Timbuctoo,  and  published  one  of  the  best  illustrated, 
but  most  unreadable  books  of  African  travel,  was  knighted ;  and  Livingstone 
found  it  hard  to  forgive  that  distinction.  So  strong  was  his  feel^ig  upon 
this  matter,  that  the  subject  of  it  became  personally  obnoxious  to  him.  The 
late  Hydrographer  of  the  Navy,  Admiral  Washington,  brought  these  two 
men  together  at  his  own  house,  thinking  they  would  like  to  know  one 
another.  Sir  Henry  Barth  was  anxious  for  friendly  intercourse  with  his 
brother  traveller,  but  so  far  from  reciprocating  his  sentiments,  Living- 
stone made  his  antipathy  to  the  man  who,  in  the  Boyal  favour,  had  been 
preferred  before  him,  so  abundantly  plain,  that  Barth,  who  was  eminentlj 
a  man  of  peace,  withdrew  from  him  in  confusion.    Livingstone,  had  not 
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Barth  reeeived  it,  maj  not  have  eoveted  knighthood,  hut  its  heing  with* 
held  from  him,  while  granted  to  that  other,  he  long  continued  to  resent 
as  an  ii^ostice. 

Unhappily  the  experience  of  the  Zambesi  Expedition  was  not  calcu- 
lated to  do  away  with  vexation  of  spirit.  The  object  of  that  expedition 
was,  as  Liyingstone  put  it — **  To  extend  the  knowledge  already  attained  of 
the  geography  and  mineral  resources  of  Eastern  and  Central  Africa ;  to 
improve  our  acquaintance  with  the  inhabitants,  and  to  endeavour  to  engage 
them  to  apply  iiiemselves  to  industrial  pursuits,  and  to  the  cultivation  of 
their  lands,  with  a  view  to  the  production  of  raw  material  to  be  exported 
to  England  in  return  for  British  manuflEustures  ;  and  it  was  hoped  that,  by 
encouraging  the  natives  to  occupy  themselves  in  the  development  of  the 
resources  of  the  country,  a  considerable  advance  might  be  made  towards 
the  extinction  of  the  slave  trade/'  A  noble  object  truly — one  that  reflects 
honour  upon  the  man  who  suggested  it,  and  upon  the  Government  that 
adopted  and  supported  it.  No  expedition  set  forth  with  brighter  hopes  or 
nobler  purposes.  It  had  aU  the  aid  that  the  influence  and  support  of  the 
Government,  backed  by  public  opinion,  could  give  it.  It  was  supplied 
with  a  staff  of  officers  whose  acquisitions  in  botany,  geology,  and  art  were 
calculated  to  shed  upon  it  that  lustre  which  scientific  knowledge  and  pic- 
torial illustration  give  to  all  human  ventures.  No  expense  was  spared  to 
ensure  success ;  it  is  estimated  that  from  first  to  last  the  expedition  cost 
nearly  100,000^.  Three  steam-vessels  in  the  course  of  six  years  were 
placed  at  Livingstone's  disposal  for  the  purposes  of  the  expedition,  and 
continual  assistance  was  afforded  by  the  men-of-war  that  constituted  the 
East  Ooast  squadron.  Yet,  despite  all  these  advantages,  it  is  impossible 
to  read  Livingstone's  own  account  of  this  expedition  without  feeling  that  it 
is  a  record  of  continued  disappointments  and  comparative  failure. 

It  was  proposed,  in  order  to  carry  out  the  objects  of  the  expedition, 
that  a  depdt  should  be  established  on  the  Zambesi  highlands  above  Tete, 
which  should  serve  as  a  base  of  operations  from  whence  scientific  obser- 
vations might  be  carried  on,  and  a  road  opened  to  the  country  beyond, 
where  indigo  and  other  raw  material  might  be  obtained,  as  Livingstone 
thought,  to  any  amount.  But  it  was  found  that  the  Eebrabasa  Rapids 
opposed  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  the  success  of  this  scheme, 
livingstone  was  not  at  once  convinced  of  this,  for  though  it  was  evident 
that  the  Ma  Robert,  the  steam-launch  which  he  took  with  him  from  - 
England,  was  incapable  of  navigating  these  rapids,  he  imagined  that  a 
stronger  vessel  might  be  able  to  do  so,  and  wrote  home  for  one.  Before 
the  Pioneer  arrived  he  had  become  convinced  that  even  she  would  fail  in 
the  attempt  to  pass  this  obstruction,  and  the  proposed  settlement  was 
abandoned.  The  Eebrabasa  Rapids  showed  that  Livingstone's  frequently 
expressed  conviction  that  the  Zambesi  was  navigable  from  the  coast  to  the 
Victoria  Falls  was  not  founded  upon  reliable  data ;  and  the  subsequent 
fortunes  of  the  expedition  made  it  more  apparent  that,  though  his  state- 
ments of  facts,  in  so  far  as  they  related  to  his  actual  experience,  were  to 
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be  implieiily  relied  on,  it  was  not  safe  to  trust  his  inferences.  Unable 
to  cany  oat  the  original  intention  of  the  expedition,  liTingstone  ei^lored 
the  Biyer  Shire,  which  enters  the  Zambesi  at  about  one  hundred  miles  from 
the  coast,  and  discovered  the  Lakes  Shirwa  and  Nyassa.  He  mnst  be 
credited  with  the  hononr  of  discoTering  the  Nyassa;  for  thongh  the 
Germans  claim  it  for  Dr.  Boscher,  who  was  afterwards  killed  on  its 
shores,  he  did  not  reach  it  nntil  some  days  after  liTingstone  had  arriTed 
at  it.  Great  hopes  were  nosed  by  these  discoveries.  The  Shire  was  said 
to  be  a  splendid  stream  for  steun  navigation,  and  the  Shire  valley  and 
highlands  were  described  as  of  boundless  fertility — ^the  fotnre  rice  and 
cotton  fields  for  the  world. 

Encouraged  by  these  descriptions,  and  in  answer  to  Livingstone's 
invitation,  the  Universities'  Mission  left  England,  its  destination  being  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Lake  Nyassa,  vid  the  Zambesi  and  the  Shire.  But 
when,  in  February  1861,  Bishop  Mackenzie  and  his  companions  (one  of 
whom  I  had  the  honour  to  be)  arrived  off  the  Zambesi,  Livingstone,  who 
had  lately  returned  from  taking  the  remnant  that  was  left  of  the  Makololo 
who  accompanied  him  eastwards  in  1855  back  to  Linyanti,  was  not 
willing  that  they  should  proceed  to  their  proposed  destination  by  the 
rivers  of  which  he  had  said  such  favourable  thing?.  He  wished  to  explore 
the  Bovuma,  a  river  five  hundred  miles  north  of  the  Zambesi,  which,  as  a 
highway  into  the  interior,  he  was  inclined  to  give  up,  because,  amongst 
other  reasons,  tho  Portuguese  refused  to  open  it  to  the  ships  of  all  nations. 
Whether  the  Zambesi  possessed  the  capacities  which  Livingstone  claimed 
for  it  is  open  to  question,  but  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  Portu- 
guese, in  refusing  to  throw  it  open  to  all  comers,  were  acting  within  their 
right.  At  the  commencement  of  his  enterprise  Livingstone  did  not  take 
the  Portuguese  sufficiently  into  account.  He  was  no  diplomatist,  and  by 
his  proceedings  he  led  them  to  imagine  that  the  expedition  was  political 
in  its  aims,  rather  than  scientific  and  philanthropic  ;  that  it  was,  in  fact, 
the  first  movement  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  towards  depriving  them 
of  their  East  African  possessions.  That  the  presence  of  the  Portuguese 
in  these  parts  of  Africa  is  a  misfortune  for  the  country,  and  a  curse  to 
the  natives,  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  in  a  paper  (The  Portuguese  in 
Africa)  which  had  the  honour  of  appearing  in  The  ComhiU ;  but  that  they 
have  the  right  to  the  coast  from  Cape  Delgado  to  Delagoa  Bay,  and  an 
undefined  authority  over  the  country  lying  inland,  is  unquestionable. 
Without  their  concurrence  we  have  no  more  right  to  occupy  their  coasts 
and  rivers  than  they  have  to  occupy  our  possessions  from  Natal  south- 
wards. Livingstone  seems  to  have  ignored  this  fact  until  the  Portuguese 
Government  urged  it  on  his  attention,  and  then  he  turned  his  back  for  the 
time  being  on. the  Zambesi  and  its  tributaries,  in  the  hope  of  finding  a 
river  entrance  into  the  Lake  regions  north  of  the  Portuguese  territoiy. 
It  was  at  this  juncture  Bishop  Mackenzie  met  him,  and  being  entirely 
dependent  on  Livingstone  for  an  introduction  to  the  country,  he  had,  of 
course,  to  defer  to  his  plans.    He  and  I  went  with  Livingstone  to  the 
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BoTtima ;  the  rest  of  the  Mission  party  awaited  the  resnit  at  Johanna. 
But  the  Rovtuna  exploration  proved  a  failure,  and  Livingstone  then  took 
the  entire  Mission  party  back  to  the  Zambesi,  and  finally  deposited 
them  on  the  Shire  highlands,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Lake  Shirwa. 

The  Story  of  that  ICssion  is  before  the  world,  and  all  I  would  say  of  it 
here  is,  that  while  those  who  were  connected  with  it  had,  and  have,  no 
wish  to  avoid  the  responsibility  of  their  own  acts  and  shortcomings,  its 
fortunes  were  influenced  in  a  very  large  degree  by  the  exigencies  of  the 
expedition,  which  contributed  greatly  to  its  failure.  I  said  as  much  as 
this  when  Livingstone  was  alive,  and,  in  justice  to  myself  and  others,  I 
cannot  on  this  occasion  by  silence  imply  otherwise  now  that  he  is  dead. 

I  did  not  find  the  Shire  the  splendid  stream  for  steam  navigation 
which  Livingstone  had  imagined.  Sandbanks  crop  up  everywhere  after 
the  first  seventy  miles,  and  the  Pioneer  was  eighty  days  in  doing  a 
distance  which  he  calculated  at  200  miles.  With  a  suitable  boat  this  river 
may,  without  doubt,  be  satisfactorily  navigated  at  any  season  of  the  year. 
Mr.  Young,  when  in  command  of  the  Livingstone  Search  Expedition,  did, 
in  a  boat  designed  to  suit  the  capacity  of  the  river,  the  same  distance  in 
twelve  days,  and  could  have  done  it  in  ten.  The  Valley  of  the  Shire  at  no 
time  seemed  to  me  so  fertile  as  had  been  described,  nor  could  I  discover  that 
cotton  was  so  abundant  as  Livingstone  thought  it.  With  all  his  exertions 
he  was  not  successful  in  getting  more  than  half  a  bale,  for  which,  be  it 
said,  he  had  to  pay  a  price  greater  than  it  commanded  at  Liverpool.  The 
highlands,  however,  were  magnificent,  and  the  region  of  Lake  Nyassa  is, 
without  doubt,  deserving  of  Livingstone's  commendation,  though  it  would 
probably  take  many  years  to  bring  its  produce  up  to  the  standard  which 
he  at  once  credited  it  with.  Its  possibilities  for  the  future  are  great ; 
but  at  the  best  of  times  its  present  products  cannot  be  but  small. 

After  Livingstone  left  the  missionaries  on  the  Shire  highlands  he 
revisited  the  Lake  Nyassa ;  then  he  made  a  wearisome  descent  of  the 
Shire,  being  longer  in  going  down  than  in  coming  up.  At  the  mouth  of 
the  Zambesi  he  found  Mrs.  Livingstone,  who,  unused  to  the  pestiferous 
regions  of  Africa,  shortly  afterwards  died  of  fever  at  Shupanga.  With  her 
came  his  third  steamship,  the  Lady  Nyassa,  which  was  brought  out  in 
sections,  and  was  intended  for  the  navigation  of  the  Lake  Nyassa.  But 
this  dream — and  it  was  an  audacious  dream — ^was  never  fulfilled.  Find- 
ing it  impracticable  to  take  up  the  sections  of  his  new  ship  on  the 
Pioneer  to  the  Shire  Cataracts,  it  was  put  together  at  Shupanga  in  order 
that  it  mi^t  be  towed  to  the  highest  navigable  point  of  the  river,  then 
taken  to  pieces,  and  carried  sixty  miles  overland,  and  when  recon- 
structed finally  floated  on  to  the  Lake.  While  the  work  at  Shupanga  was 
going  on,  the  Rovuma  was  revisited ;  but  the  result  was  not  encouragmg, 
and  all  idea  of  using  it  as  an  entrance  into  the  country  was  abandoned. 
Then  the  Lady  Nyassa  was  towed  up  to  the  cataracts,  but  was  not  taken 
to  pieces.  Under  the  most  favourable  circumstances  the  probability  of 
getting  the  ship  on  to  the  Lake  seemed  to  all  but  Livingstone  himself  very 
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remote ;  bat  the  conntry  was  smitten  with  famine ;  the  people  were  dying 
of  hanger  bj  thoasands ;  and  there  was  no  possibility  of  secaring  that  aid 
from  the  natiyes,  as  carriers  and  road-makers,  which  alone  woald  have 
enabled  him  to  accomplish  his  parpose.  This  was  the  last  great  effort 
made  by  the  expedition. 

With  the  exception  of  the  visits  to  the  Lake  Nyassa,  which  occapied 
but  a  short  time  comparatively,  the  joamey  to  Linyanti,  and  the  two 
attempts  on  the  Bovoma,  it  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  brief  sketch 
that  l^e  expedition  was  employed  in  seemingly  profitless,  and  certainly 
loDg-delayed  and  wearisome,  voyages  up  and  down  the  Zambesi  and  Shire 
rivers.  In  comparison  with  Livingstone's  former  achievements,  no  great 
exploration  was  made ;  the  knowledge  of  the  natural  products  of  Eastern 
and  Central  Africa  was  not  much  enlarged  ;  and  the  field  of  ^sommerce  in 
that  part  of  the  world  was  not  opened. 

The  fact  is,  though  Dr.  Livingstone  was  a  great  traveller,  he  was 
scarcely  fitted  to  be  the  leader  of  such  an  enterprise  as  the  Zambesi 
Expedition.  His  previous  experience,  while  it  served  to  illustrate  the 
noblest  traits  of  his  character,  had  not  served  to  qualify  him  for  being  a 
leader  of  men,  other  than  natives,  under  circumstances  so  foreign  to  his 
antecedents.  When  he  performed  really  great  deeds  as  a  traveller,  he 
was  unfettered  save  by  his  own  personal  possibilities,  which  rarely 
hindered  him.  His  associates  were  natives  over  whom  he  had  an  absolate 
control,  and  who  simply  reflected  his  will.  He  was  compelled  to  exercise 
no  more  forethought  on  the  question  of  ways  and  means  than  was 
necessary  to  provide  for  the  day  by  day  necessities  of  himself  and 
followers;  and  for  the  fellows  who  went  with  him  from  Linyanti  to 
Loanda,  and  from  thence  to  Quillimane,  such  a  provision  was  comparatively 
easy.  They  were  old  campaigners,  and  with  the  game  they  killed  on  the 
road,  and  the  food  which,  from  fear  or  favour,  was  forthcoming  at  the 
villages  where  they  halted,  but  little  more  was  needed.  But  the  necessities 
of  the  expedition  could  not  be  so  easily  met  nor  its  objects  so  readily 
attained.  Livingstone  was  wanting  in  capacity  to  conceive  a  plan  that 
was  within  the  power  of  the  expedition  to  accomplish.  He  did  not 
know  how  to  mould  into  one  effective  whole  the  various  agencies  which 
were  at  his  disposal.  *-  He  did  not  get  on  well  with  his  coadjutors.  Those 
who  knew  him  best  could  not  say. 

We  knew  his  temper  for  right  ruling  fit, 
His  genial  art  that  charms  in  guiding  men. 

His  arbitrary,  not  to  say  unjust,  dismissal  of  some;  his  distrust  of 
others,  who  were  worthy  of  all  confidence  ;  and  the  sense  of  failure,  and 
consequent  vexation  of  spirit,  which  beset  not  only  him  but  all  others 
associated  with  him,  had  practically  broken  up  the  expedition  before  it 
was  somewhat  abruptly  recalled.  Had  Livingstone  gone  into  the  coontiy 
less  heavily  weighted,  and  with  one  or  two  congenial  companions,  he 
would  have  accomplished  fiEtr  more  than  he  did.    Knowing  what  he  had 
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done,  and  feeling  sore  that  ho  bad  it  in  him  to  do  even  more,  I  could 
not  bat  regret  that  he  was  for  so  long  a  time  tied  to  a  position  involving 
not  only  the  management  of  ships,  but  the  command  of  officers,  the 
control  of  crews,  and  the  constuit  provision  of  stores — a  position  for 
which  it  was  impossible  not  to  see  that  he  was  by  character  and  previoas 
habits  of  life  unfitted.  His  last  journey  by  himself  to  the  Lake  Njassa, 
after  the  offieers  of  the  expedition  had  left  him,  and  while  he  was  waiting 
for  the  flood  season  to  get  his  ships  to  the  coast,  was  equal  to  his  best 
achievements  as  a  traveller.  The  heroic  nature  of  the  man  had  not  fair 
play  while  hampered  with  the  cares  I  have  enumerated,  though  every 
now  and  then  it  manifested  itself  grandly.  The  sublime  indifference  to 
danger  with  which  he  assumed  the  command  of  the  Pioneer  from  Johanna 
to  the  Zambesi,  under  circumstances  that  would  have  led  experienced 
nautical  men  to  hesitate,  made  the  sense  of  danger  seem  contemptible  in 
the  estimation  of  those  whose  lot  it  was  to  accompany  him ;  and  his 
voyage  to  Bombay  from  Zanzibar,  considering  the  unfitness  of  the  ship 
for  such  a  venture,  and  the  scant  capacity  of  himself  and  crew  to  enter 
upon  such  a  voyage,  was  magnificent  for  its  audacity ;  though  I  doubt  if 
he  thought  he  was  doing  anything  extraordinary. 

Nevertheless,  the  period  of  the  expedition  was  the  bad  season  in 
Livingstone's  career,  and  that  he  was  for  the  time  being  somewhat  de- 
teriorated by  it  is  painfully  evident  in  his  second  book,  Tlie  Zambesi  and 
its  Tributaries ;  which  is  marred  throughout  by  ungenerous  reflections 
on  individuals  who  had  the  misfortune  to  displease  him.  If  he  praises 
one,  it  is  only  to  condemn  another ;  and  the  pleasure  which  would  arise 
from  the  reading  of  this  book,  which  abounds  with  minute  observations 
of  nature,  and  with  graphic  illustrations  of  character,  is  thereby  com- 
pletely destroyed.  Some  have  thought  that  the  explanation  of  this,  its 
nnamiable  feature,  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  another  name  beside 
his  own  is  found  on  the  title-page ;  but  I  cannot  accept  that  explanation, 
for  though  Livingstone  may  have  made  use  of  the  notes  of  that  other, 
he  himself  was  solely  responsible  for  the  production  of  the  book. 

The  experiences  of  the  Zambesi  Expedition,  and  the  fate  which 
attended  Baron  von  der  Decken*s  no  less  ambitious  attempt  on  the  River 
Juba,  are,  I  think,  conclusive  against  expeditions  on  a  large  scale  in 
East  Central  Africa. 

Nevertheless,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  Zambesi  Expedition 
was  barren  of  good  results.  Far  from  it ;  for,  though  it  may  have  failed 
to  accomplish  all  its  avowed  objects,  it  served  to  direct  attention  to  the 
horrors  of  the  slave  trade,  as  carried  on  in  the  interior  of  Africa.  Living- 
stone, by  his  official  representations  to  the  Government,  and  by  his  un- 
official publioationB,  re-directed  public  opinion  to  this  iniquitous  traffic ; 
and  with  what  result  we  know.  A  Parliamentary  inquiry  prepared  the  way 
for  Sir  Bartle  Frere's  mission  to  Zanzibar,  and  through  that  it  has  become 
only  a  question  of  time  when  the  slave  trade  of  East  Africa  will  be 
abolished  as  surely  as  it  has  been  on  the  Western  side  of  the  contment. 
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To  LiTingBtone  this  is  nndonbtedly  owing ;  and  if  in  the  eoorse  of  his 
life  he  had  done  no  more  than  this,  he  would  be  deserring  of  all  the 
honour  we  can  pay  his  memory. 

On  his  return  to  England,  in  1864|  livingstone  had  no  reason  to 
complain  of  loss  of  public  feiyour.  Everywhere  he  was  received  with 
enthusiasm ;  but  he  was  conscious  that  he  had  lost  ground  in  the  esti- 
mation of  some ;  and  the  feeling  that  he  had  not  accomplished  all  that 
he  had  set  himself  to  do  was  strong  upon  him.  Added  to  this,  he  was 
no  longer  the  only  celebrated  African  traveller  before  the  nation*  Speke 
had  won  the  blue  riband  of  geographical  enterprise  by  his  discovery  of  the 
sources  of  the  Nile.  Baker  was  hard  at  work  to  supplement  this  discovery. 
It  was  not  surprising,  therefore,  that,  after  a  year's  sojourn  at  home,  he 
again  set  forth  for  Africa,  determined,  I  have  no  doubt,  that  the  hig^ 
estimation  in  which  he  was  held  as  a  traveller  should  find  an  ample 
verification.  What  his  nine  years  of  additional  labour  may  have  accom- 
plished we  do  not  fully  know.  That  he  has  manifested  powers  of  endu- 
rance, and  a  determination  such  as  belongs  to  no  other  man,  we  do  know. 
The  journal  which  Stanley  brought  home,  when  published,  will  tell  ns 
much ;  and  if  Ghuma  has  secured  all  other  papers,  we  shall  perhaps 
have  a  -solution  of  the  mystery  which  for  so  many  ages  has  enveloped 
the  regions  in  which  he  so  heroically  passed  the  last  years  of  his  life. 

Of  Ghuma  I  am  tempted  to  say  a  few  words.  He  was  rescued 
from  the  slave-traders,  either  by  Livingstone  or  by  myself  and  fiiends 
on  the  Shire  highlands.  I  adopted  him ;  and  for  more  than  two  years  he 
slept  in  my  hut.  Of  his  character  I  need  not  speak ;  his  conduct  while 
with  Livingstone  declares  him  to  be  the  personification  of  fiuthfiilness.  I 
was  his  first  instructor ;  and  amongst  other  things  I  recollect  I  taught  him, 
as  a  punishment,  be  it  said,  as  well  as  for  future  guidance,  the  use  of  his 
fists  as  a  substitute  for  the  knife.  When  the  mission  was  broken  up, 
Ghuma,  with  some  other  boys,  went  down  to  Morumbala,  a  mountain 
near  to  the  junction  of  the  Shire  with  the  Zambesi,  and  there  I  was  com- 
pelled tp  leave  him.  When  Livingstone  was  leaving  the  Shire,  my  fiiend 
and  coadjutor,  the  Bev.  Horace  Waller,  who  had  made  himself  respon- 
sible for  these  lads,  was,  with  his  aid,  able  to  get  them  out  of  the  country 
to  Gape  Town,  with  the  exception  of  Ghuma  and  another  boy  named 
Wekotani,  who  accompanied  Livingstone  to  Bombay,  and  were  there 
placed  by  him  in  Dr.  Wilson's  Mission  School.  When  he  went  forth  to  his 
last  travels,  he  revisited  Bombay,  and  these  two  lads  entered  his  service. 
Wekotani,  after  a  time,  wearied  of  continual  travel,  and  arriving  in 
the  country  where  he  was  bom,  and  meeting  with  people  who  knew  him 
before  he  had  been  sold  to  the  slave-traders,  he  remained  with  them. 
Ghuma,  however,  was  proof  against  all  such  temptation,  and  accompanied 
Livingstone  wherever  he  went  to  the  day  of  his  death,  and  has  not  for- 
saken him  even  after  death. 

Whatever  the  actual  geographical  results  of  Livingstone's  last  efforts 
may  bci  they  cannot  heighten  or  lessen  our  admiration  of  the  hardihood 
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and  heroism  which  he  has  manifested  throughont  his  whole  life.  Sach 
a  life,  if  I  may  ventare  to  paraphrase  a  weU-known  sentence,  is  cer- 
tainly open  to  criticism,  but  it  is  nevertheless  always  above  it.  He 
had  his  &Tilts  and  Mings,  as  what  man  has  not  ? — they  do  but  identify 
him  with  aU  mankind ;  bat  dominating  all  that  was  less  than  great  in  his 
nature,  and  raising  him  high  above  most  men,  was  the  noble  self-sacri- 
ficing motive  which  was  the  true  mainspring  of  his  life,  and  which  urged 
him  to  deeds  that  give  him  rank  with  onr  greatest  and  worthiest. 

As  a  missionary  he  did  much  to  rescue  from  popular  mockery  and 
ribaldry  a  profession  which,  rightly,  viewed  and  worthily  undertaken^  is 
perhaps  the  noblest  to  which  a  man  can  devote  himself. 

As  a  man  of  broad  sympathies,  and  keen  perception  of  the  spiritual 
unity  which  exists  amongst  all  mankind,  he,  more  than  any  other  man 
of  our  time,  contributed  to  remove  that  feeling  of  contempt  with  which 
the  Africans  were  regarded  as  a  race  essentially  inferior  to  ourselves. 

As  a  Lu^e-hearted  champion  of  the  Africans,  and  a  true  friend^  of 
liberty,  he  dealt  a  bbw  at  the  African  slave  trade  from  which  it  will  never 
recover. 

As  a  traveller  he  has  more  than  justified  the  highest  estimate  that  had 
been  formed  of  him.  It  was  lately  said,  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Berlin 
Oeogn^hical  Society,  that ''  The  importance  of  his  discoveries,  and  the 
perseverance  of  his  labours,  have  placed  him  in  the  rank  of  the  most  re- 
markable travellers  of  all  times  and  all  nations.  England  may  be  proud 
of  having  given  birth  to  Livingstone,  and  of  having  supported  him  in  his 
labours." 

This  was  well  and  truly  said.  England  is  proud,  and  justly  proud,  of 
the  man  ^o  has  set  forth  to  the  world  one  of  the  great  features  which 
constitute  our  national  strength ;  and  when  his  body  finds  its  last  resting- 
place  in  Westminster  Abbey — that  splendid  sepulchre  for  aU  that  is  mortal 
of  her  greatest  sons — England,  with  one  voice,  will  say — *<It  is  well 
done!''  Henby  Rowley. 
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Some  years  are  profitless  when  w«  look  lack  to  them,  others  seem 
like  treasuries  to  Trhich  Tre  tarn  again  and  again  when  our  store  is 
spent  out — ^treasuries  of  sonny  mornings,  green  things,  birds  piping, 
friends  greeting,  voices  of  children  at  play.  How  happy  and  busy  they 
are  as  they  heap  up  their  stores  !  Golden  chaff,  crimson  tints,  ehesnnts, 
silver  lights — ^it  is  all  put  away  for  future  use  ;  and  years  hence  they  will 
look  back  to  it,  and  the  lights  of  their  past  will  reach  them  as  starii^t 
reaches  us,  clear,  sweet,  vivid,  and  entire,  travelling  through  time  and  space. 

Our  children  have  never  ceased  to  speak  of  the  delights  of  a  certain 
August  that  some  of  us  once  spent  in  a  Presbytery  with  thick  piled  walls  and 
deep  cut  windows  and  an  old  enclosed  court- yard.  The  walls  and  windows 
were  hung  with  ancient  clematis  hangings,  green,  and  starred  with  fragrant 
flowers.  They  were  dropping  from  the  stones  where  the  monks,  who 
once  lived  in  the  old  presbytery  and  served  the  Church,  had  nailed  them 
up,  a  century  before.  These  sweet  tangled  hangings  swayed  when  the  sea- 
wind  blew  village- wards ;  sometimes  a  bird  would  start  from  some  hidden 
chink,  and  send  the  white  petals  flying  into  the  room  where  we  were 
sitting  at  the  open  window,  or  upon  the  children's  yellow  heads,  as  they 
played  in  their  shady  comer  of  the  courtyard.  Played  at  endless  games 
— at  knights,  kings  and  queens,  sleeping  beauties,  fashionable  ladies, 
owls  in  ivy  towers,  beggars  and  giants.  Tiny  Dodo  and  baby  Francis 
are  the  giants,  and  Maijory  and  Binnie  are  the  rescuing  kn^hts,  and 
little  Anne  is  the  captive  maiden  with  a  daisy  in  her  hat. 

We  have  all  been  children  at  more  or  less  distance  of  time,  and  we 
can  all  remember  the  wonderful  long  games,  the  roses  and  daisies  of  eariy 
youth — their  sweet  overpowering  beauty.  Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a 
great  French  cabbage  rose  at  the  end  of  a  garden  pathway,  hanging  to  a 
wall  behind  which  the  sun  always  set.  A  little  girl,  a  great  many  years 
ago,  used  to  fly  to  that  rose  for  silent  consolation,  and  after  half  a 
lifetime,  being  still  in  need  of  consolation,  came  back  to  look  for  the  rose 
—and  found  it.  The  rose  was  still  hanging  to  the  wall,  scenting  the 
air  in  conscious,  sweet  flush  of  dignity.  The  charm  was  still  Uiere. 
Something  of  the  same  aspect  seemed  to  cling  to  the  straight  poplar  roads, 
to  the  west  and  the  east  of  that  wide  and  tranquil  land — where  the  lights 
broke  into  clearer  changes  day  by  day,  where  a  family  party  had  assembled 
after  long  separation.  The  elders  and  the  children  had  come  from  two 
ends  of  the  world ;  H.  and  I  arrived  first,  then  came  Major  Frank  and 
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his  wife,  with  their  Indian  boxes,  H.  scareelj  belieying  in  her  own  tender 
heart's  hapinnees  as  she  clasped  her  son  once  more.  Its  happiness  had 
been  hardly  earned  by  many  a  long  honr  of  anxious  watch ;  by  many  a 
eniel  pang  of  terrified  parting.  But  she  may  rest  now  for  a  time. 
Hence  bats,  owls,  apprehensions,  newts'  tongaes,  evil  things ! — come 
peace,  innocent  pleasures,  good  coffee,  and  fine  weather,  golden  content, 
friends  meeting,  and  peacefhl  hoars  in  the  old  Presbytery,  which  has 
op^ed  its  creaking  gates  to  ns. 

There  is  a  courtyard  in  front  of  the  boose,  enclosed  by  cmmbling 
walk,  wreathed,  as  I  have  said,  with  clematis  and  straggling  vines,  in 
neglectfdl  profusion.  Outside  our  great  gate  the  Tillage  passes  by, 
in  blouses,  in  cotton  nightcaps  and  cart  wheels,  in  chattering  voices, 
that  reach  us,  with  the  sound  of  bells  from  the  Norman  tower  of  the 
ehureh.  We  can  hear  them  from  the  garden  at  the  back  of  the  house, 
which  Madame  Valentin,  our  landlady,  used  to  cultivate  herself,  with  the 
aasiftance  of  hex  cook.  Madame  was  to  be  seen  opening  her  shutters  in 
her  ^unisole  and  nightcap,  to  the  sound  of  many  early  chirrupings  and 
BingingB,  in  the  light  of  morning  dewdrops  and  rainbows.  The  old 
Presbytery  garden  of  a  morning  seemed  all  strung  with  crisp  crystals. 
They  broke  from  the  mossy  apple  trees,  flashed  from  the  spiky 
gooseberry  bushes,  hung  from  trailing  vine  branches  that  the  monks  bad 
nafled  up  against  the  grey  stone.  It  was  almost  a  pity  the  monks  were 
gone  and  had  given  place  to  the  very  unpoetio  and  untidy  old  lady, 
whom  we  used  to  see  clipping  her  lettuces  firom  the  Prior's  room. 

The  duldren  had  never  been  abroad  before,  and  to  them  (as  to  their 
elders,  indeed)  the  commonest  daily  commonplaces  of  life  in  the  little 
eeaport  were  treats  and  novelties.  The  white  caps,  the  French  talk,  the 
eonntry-women  and  vegetables  in  the  market-place,  the  swaddling  babies, 
the  &hermen  coming  up  from  the  sea,  with  their  brown  bare  1^  and  red 
caps,  carrying  great  shining  fish  with  curly  tails.  Madame  Valentin,  our 
landlady,  herself  was  a  treat  to  our  children,  though  I  must  confess  that 
their  mother  and  H.  and  I  all  fled  before  her.  There  was  also  a  certain 
Madame  Baton  next  door  who  kept  a  poultry  yard,  and  who  for  Marjory 
and  Binuie,  and  the  rest  of  them,  seemed  to  be  a  person  of  rare  talent  and 
accomplishment.  8he  milked  a  cow  (she  kept  it  in  a  room  opening  out  of 
her  kitchen)  ;  she  made  lace  on  a  cushion ;  she  was  enormously  rich — so 
the  bathing  woman  had  said  in  the  water.  She  clacked  about  in  her 
wooden  shoes  for  hours  before  the  children  were  up,  drove  a  cart,  and  had 
rabbits  in  a  hutch.  She  wore  a  great  white  cotton  nightcap,  with  a  tassel  at 
the  end,  which  seemed  to  possess  some  strange  attraction  for  little  Binnie 
especially.  One  day  I  found  the  little  girl  standing  alone  with  the  old 
peasant  woman  in  the  courtyard,  quietly  fitcing  Madame  Baton,  with  little 
folded  hands,  and  asking  endless  questions  in  her  sweet  whistle,  to 
which  Madame  Baton  answered  in  the  gruffest  French,  while  the  cow 
stood  by  listening  and  nodding  its  stupid  head.  Binnie  could  not  under- 
stand what  Madame  Baton  was  saying,  but  she  invented  it  as  she  went 
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abngy  and  thought  it  was  grandmamma's  stoiy  (so  she  told  ns  afterwards) 
about  the  cotton  nightcaps.  **  Would  the  oow  and  the  fiEum  fly  awaj  if 
Madame  Baton  took  off  hers  ?  "  said  little  Binnie ;  "  0  I  wish^  I  wish 
she  would  try !  *'  H.  and  I  used  to  tell  the  children  a  story  about  ^- 
chanted  caps  and  hard-working  peasant  people,  who  prospered  so  long  as 
they  kept  to  their  caps  and  laboured  in  their  flelds ;  but  who  lost  all  their 
prosperity  when  they  threw  off  their  homely  head-gear  and  went  away 
in  fine  feathers  and  ribbons  to  walk  in  the  streets  of  the  nei^bour- 
ing  towns.  Then  came  the  sprites  to  dear  their  stores,  to  ruin  their 
farms,  to  suck  their  eggs  and  milk  their  cows,  and  the  hens  ceased  to  lay, 
and  the  crops  dwindled  and  dwindled,  and  the  fish  failed  in  the  nets.  It 
was  a  very  self-evident  little  apologue,  but  Binnie  and  little  Anne  firmly 
believed  in  it.  Marjory,  who  was  older,  had  her  doubts.  Meanwhile,  we 
aU  took  to  calling  the  place  ''White  Cotton  Nightcap  Country."  .  .  . 
They  are  playing  at  ogres  in  the  courtyard  in  front  of  the  house  to-day. 
H.  and  I  sit  listening  to  the  happy  little  voices  that  reach  us  in  a 
cool,  green-lighted  room,  which  the  priests  once  used  as  a  refectory,  and 
whence  we  hear  all  the  choir,  of  flutes  and  dulcimers,  of  sweet  ftViiMiffh 
prattling  and  piping  in  the  sunny  court.  Our  landlady  looks  out,  in 
her  camisole,  from  a  bowery  shutter ;  the  priest,  who  is  lodging  in  the 
empty  wing  of  the  house,  crosses  in  the  sunshine,  with  a  long  shadow 
zigzagging  after  him.  The  little  golden-headed  ogres  stop  short  in  their 
game  to  watch  him  go  by.  As  he  pushes  at  the  great  gateway,  a 
lean,  black-robed  figure  thrusting  at  the  rusty  bar,  the  swinging  bell 
begins  to  ring,  the  great  gates  suddenly  fly  open,  the  priest  starts  away, 
and  a  stranger  walks  in  quickly. 

He  carries  no  breviary  in  his  hand,  but  a  newspaper  under  his  arm* 
He  wears  a  straw  hat,  no  black  robes  flap  about  him ;  but  as  he  comes 
towards  us,  walking  straight  and  quickly  across  the  yard,  H.  and  I,  who 
from  long  habit  guess  at  one  another's  thought,  glance  at  the  retreating 
priest,  and  then  look  at  each  other  and  think  of  the  preachers  who,  coming 
in  commonest  garb,  teach  true  things  to  true  men ;  preach  the  love  that 
endures  truth ;  preach  with  living  voice  and  dear-eyed  looks,  scorn  for 
oppression  and  for  the  mean  sunender  of  the  strong ;  preach  hdp  and 
wisdom  for  the  weak ;  preach  forbearance  to  the  impatient ;  preach  sacred 
endeavour ;  men,  standing  on  the  high  step  of  a  mighty  altar,  whose  voices 
we  of  the  great  congregation  listen  to,  day  by  day,  as  their  noble  words 

touch  eaongh 
The  verge  of  vastneas  to  inform  our  sooL 

This  friend  has  walked  five  miles  from  his  village  ''  best  loved  of  sea- 
coast  nook-full  Normandy  "  to  welcome  us.  There  is  a  little  gooseberry 
and  pear-tree  orchard  at  the  back  of  the  house,  where  the  vines  are  tang- 
ling green.  Albinia  and  her  husband  have  been  sitting  there  for  hours 
past  on  Madame  Valentin's  green  bench.  Kind  H.  carries  off  our  fnend 
to  see  her  new-come  children,  who  have  travelled  so  many  Indian  miles  iq 
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hold  her  hand  once  more,  and  oar  yisitor  has  sorely  earned  a  broken  chair 
and  a  cap  of  Angele's  good  coffee,  after  his  hot  and  tiring  walk.  He  most 
rest  for  an  hoar  in  the  shade,  while  the  day  is  boming  on  and  ripening 
among  the  mossy  things;  the  golden  flames  are  in  the  pears  hanging 
overhead,  in  the  great  dahlias  blazing  in  gloomy  splendoar ;  the  birds 
seem  on  fire  as  they  flash  past  as ;  the  cloads  in  heaven  are  tinted ; 
the  children  come  ap  in  anwearied  procession — they  are  fEories  now, 
they  say— except  Francis,  who  is  tired,  and  wants  always  to  be  an  ogre. 
Then  the  bell  b^ins  to  swing  from  the  Norman  tower. 

Angele  comes  oat  and  brings  caps  of  milk  and  hanches  of  bread,  and 
pinafores  to  match,  and  immediately  the  fairies  become  little  children  again, 
and  qaite  ready  for  their  tea.  And  meanwhile  we  elders  sit  in  this  apple- 
tree  bow^,  talking  over  one  thing  and  another.  As  we  talk  on,  of  Angele 
with  her  wooden  shoes  and  flapping  cap,  of  the  flat  coantry,  of  the  evening 
light,  the  qaiet  seaside  place,  that  we  like  we  know  not  why,  the  people 
living  near ;  the  poet  pats  a  meaning  into  homely  words,  and  teaches  as 
with  his  wings,  as  poets  do,  and  oat  of  common  talk  and  of  discordant 
things  his  genias  strikes  the  key-note  dominating  all. 

n. 

Long  after  oar  gaest  had  taken  leave  and  walked  home  by  the  sands, 
we  sat  on  in  oar  garden.  Madame  Valentin  came  mysterioosly  throagh  the 
twilight,  carrying  a  lettace  for  her  sapper ;  she  also  had  a  letter  in  her 
hand,  which  she  was  scanning  in  the  moonlight. 

'<  That  gentleman  who  had  been  here ;  did  he  expect  a  letter  ?  *'  she 
asked.  "  Was  his  name  Hug.  Goarle  ? "  The  postm^^p,  knowing  we 
were  English,  had  sent  the  letter  by  the  miller's  wife.  Madame  Yalenti]^ 
explained  he  was  gone  home,  his  aant  was  ill ;  and  then  she  showed  a 
letter,  addressed,  in  a  commercial  hand,  to  <'  Mr.  Hagh  Goarlay,  Chateaa 
de  Latoache,  Joyeax,  Calvados." 

**  Bat  why  do  yoa  not  send  it  to  the  Chateaa  ?  **  said  H. ;  **  it  is  not 
for  as.*'  Madame  Valentin  thoaght  this  a  good  saggestion ;  she  had 
forgotten  for  the  moment  that  they  had  English  relations  at  the  Chateaa. 
Mademoiselle  Blanche's  mamma  was  an  English  Protestant ;  Mademoiselle 
was  a  good  Catholic,  notwithstanding.  She  was  to  make  her  profession 
next  month.     <<  Next  month  ?  "  asked  H. 

Certainly,  it  was  true,  said  Madame  Valentin.  There  were  those  who, 
with  Madame,  think  it  a  pity,  bat  she  was  not  one  of  them.  Mademoiselle 
de  Latoache  the  elder  was  a  saintly  woman,  and  would  never  force  her 
niece's  inclinations.  •  •  .  H.  had  heard  a  different  version. 

The  crimes  that  people  commit  are  not  all  done  in  a  minute ;  they 
seem  to  come  into  existence,  little  by  little— one  by  one — small  selfish 
considerations,  jars,  vanities,  indolences,  they  do  not  even  come  to  a 
climax  always.  It  is  not  a  consoling  reflection  that  the  sum  of  the  evil 
done  by  a  respectable  and  easy-going  life  may  be  greater  in  the  end 
perhaps  than  that  of  many  a  disastrous  career.    Notwithstanding  Madame 
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Yaleniin'8  opinioD,  it  seemed  to  me  thai  old  Mademoiselle  de  Latoaehe  pat 
all  her  yanities,  her  selfishness,  lore  of  domination,  into  her  religion.  No 
wonder  it  was  fervent.  She  kept  herself  from  the  world  because  she  was 
lazy,  and  loved  her  own  comfort  better  than  anything  else.  She  let  the 
widows  and  orphans  come  and  see  her,  or  wait  at  hex  do<>f  ^  ^^^  "^^ 
convenient  to  her  to  admit  them  ;  it  rather  amused  her  to  dole  oat  her 
small  benevolences,  and  to  hear  their  unreserved  thanks.  She  certainly 
denied  herself  to,  but  not  for,  others. 

She  had  made  up  her  mind  that  Blanche  was  to  edify  the  religious 
world  of  Joyeux  and  St.  Ramberi  The  sturdy  Chatelaine  did  not  feel  that 
her  health  was  equal  to  the  rigid  rule  of  a  conventual  life ;  but  Blanche 
was  younger,  and  of  a  less  nervous  temperament. 

When  any  one  spoke  of  a  different  fate  for  the  little  thing,  Mademoi- 
selle replied  placidly  that  Blanche  herself  had  decided  upon  entering  the 
cloister,  and  that  it  was  a  subject  she  did  not  care  to  discuss.  It  was  her 
hour  for  repose  or  meditation,  and  she  must  beg  leave  to  retire. 

There  were  few  people  more  difficult  of  access  than  Mademoiselle  de 
Latouche,  who,  between  her  excessive  pieties  and  vanities  and  long 
hours  of  slumber  and  refreshment,  found  life  well  filled,  and  scarcely 
sufficing  to  its  enjoyments;  above  all,  to  its  necessaiy  repose.  Woe 
betide  the  household  if  Mademoiselle  was  awakened  suddenly !  It  is 
possible  that  there  may  have  been  a  littie  sameness  in  Mademoiselle's 
life  which  was  so  entirely  devoted  to  one  person,  and  that  person  so 
disagreeable  a  one,  as  H.  once  said.  But  I  think  H.  scarcely  did  the 
Chatelaine  justice.  Many  people  had  thought  her  charming  in  her  youth. 
She  had  a  curious  power  of  influencing  people,  of  impressing  her  own 
d)[>inions  upon  them,  and  leading  them  her  own  way.  So  few  people  have 
a  will,  that  it  does  not  require  any  great  amount  to  make  a  great  effect. 
She  was  handsome  still.  Littie  Blanche  thought  her  perfectiy  beautiful. 
She  could  talk  agreeably  when  she  liked,  be  generous  on  occasions ;  M. 
le  Care  de  St.  Rambert  seemed  as  if  he  had  scarcely  words  to  utter  the 
benediction  which  flowed  from  his  heart  as  he  left  her  room  the  day  we 
did  ourselves  the  honour  of  calling  upon  the  Chatelaine.  .  .  **  You 
will  not  receive  him,  most  dear,  most  generous  friend,"  I  heard  the  Cure 
saying  as  we  came  into  the  room.  **  You  must  control  your  too  generous 
impulses  ;  promise  me  that  you  will  not  receive  him."  He  was  a  tall, 
lean  man,  standing  in  an  attitude,  over  the  old  lady,  who  accepted  his 
homage  very  placidly ;  but  he  rather  over-did  his  warnings. 

**  It  must  depend  upon  my  state  of  health,"  murmured  Mademoiselle 
de  Latouche.     '<  I  suffer  greatiy ;  do  I  not,  Maihilde  ?  " 

"  A  martyrdom,"  murmured  the  Cur^. 

''Yes;  Mademoiselle  has  great  courage,"  said  Mathilde.  (She  was 
the  companion ;  a  littie  lean«  delicate  woman,  a  great  contrast  to  Made- 
moiselle, who  was  stout  and  flashed,  with  curly  red  hair,  scarcely  streaked 
with  grey.)  **  She  is  scarcely  strong  enough  to  receive  a  visitor.  Perhaps 
these  ladies  may  know  the  name«-<^M.  Qourlay — out  pf  the  Yorkshire," 
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H.,  who  always  remembers  names,  said  she  had  onoe  known  a  Mr. 
Gonrlay,  a  mannflEietarer :  **  an  elderly  respectable  man,*'  said  H. 

M.  le  Cnre  de  St.  Rambert  all  this  time  was  standing  in  the  window, 
blankly  benevolent,  with  his  hands  meekly  slipped  into  his  sleeves.  Little 
Mathilde  had  subsided  into  a  chair  near  the  door  of  an  inner  room. 
What  a  comfortable  interior  it  was,  rich  and  warm,  with  the  prosperous 
lady  tucked  up  in  her  satin  dressing-gown  by  the  fire,  with  clocks  of  every 
century  ticking  and  pointing  to  the  hour !  .  .  <<  This  is  Mademoiselle's 
hour  for  receiving,  they  seemed  to  say — three  o'clock,  three  o'clock."  They 
seemed  to  be  as  obsequious  as  the  rest  of  the  household.  Mademoiselle 
went  on  to  explain — 

«  This  gentleman,  not  knowing  of  my  poor  brother's  death,  has  written 
to  him  on  the  subject  of  a  machine,  that  I  confess  we  had  put  away  without 
much  idea  of  fixture  use.  I  haye  invited  him  to  come  over  and  examine  it 
for  himsell  He  makes  me  an  offer  for  it  which  I  oonsid^  suflBcient, 
for  my  dear  brother  had  initiated  me  into  his  afiJEurs.  A  large  offer.  80 
much  the  better  for  your  poor,  M.  le  Our^,"  she  said,  archly,  speaking  in 
the  sing-song  Toice  idiich  is  so  much  used  by  the  extra  good  in  common 
eonversation.  (At  one  time  of  my  life  I  was  inclined  to  respect  this  tacit 
profession  of  superiority,  but  I  now  doubt  whether  anything  which  is  not 
in  itself  superiority  is  of  much  use,  either  to  the  impressor  or  to  the  im- 
pressed.) 

**  My  poor  will  pray  for  you  day  and  night,"  said  the  Cure.  **  Chke 
Mademoiselle,  I  have  not  yet  seen  our  dear  child ! " 

<'  She  is  in  the  next  room,  M.  le  Cur^ ;  Mathilde  will  call  her,  if  you 
wish  to  see  her.  You  will  find  her  very  happy,  very  firm  in  her  deter- 
mination. It  is  very  beautiful,"  she  said,  turning  to  us ;  ''  I  have  two 
sisters  in  convents,  and  this  dear  child,  orphan  daughter  of  my  brother,  is 
now  about  to  profess.  She  has  come  home  to  bid  us  farewell — a  sweet  fare- 
well for  her — but  for  me  the  sacrifice  is  terrible — ^is  it  not,  Mathilde  f  " 

'''Oh,  yes.  Mademoiselle  !  I  tell  her  it  is  too  much ; "  said  Mathilde, 
nervously ;  and,  appealing  to  the  Cure :  **  Monsieur,  persuade  them  to 
defer  this  beautiful  sacrifice.  Mademoiselle  needs  the  society  of  her  niece. 
She  often  tells  me  that  it  is  a  new  life  to  her." 

The  Cure,  I  thought,  looked  slightly  puzzled ;  he  was  about  to  speak, 
when  the  door  from  Uie  inner  room  opened,  and  the  **  Blanche  "  of  whom 
ihey  had  been  speaking  came  in.  She  was  dressed  in  a  white  dress  of 
some  loose  and  soft  material;  she  wore  a  big  white  apron,  and  her 
Jong  sleeves  fell  over  her  hand,  so  that  nothing  showed  but  five  little 
pink  finger-tips.  She  came  gently  into  the  room,  looked  round,  and 
then,  seeing  ^e  Cur6,  deliberately  turned  away  again,  passed  back  into 
the  room  from  which  she  had  just  come,  and  softly  closed  the  door.  It 
was  all  so  gentle,  so  sudden,  that  we  none  of  us  Imew  what  to  say,  until 
the  Cure  suggested  "  timidity  "  after  her  long  seclusion.  Mademoiselle 
laughed,  showing  a  row  of  white  dazzling  teeth.  H.  flushed  up,  and 
said  it  was  time  to  go. 
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«I  hope," she  said, as  she  took  leave,  ''thai  yoa  may  be  aUe  to 
make  np  your  mind  to  keep  your  niece  with  yoa.  I  quite  understand 
your  feelings ;  a  child  with  ihe  gift  of  life  and  wiUi  years  of  hi^ppiness 
and  nsefolness  before  her — ^it  is  a  feaifol  responsibility  that  yoa  take 
when  you  pat  her  away  from  it  all."  H.  stood  looking  into  the  old  lady's 
hce,  with  kind,  constraining  eyes. 

**  Oh,  yes,  indeed,  madame  t  "  said  Mademoiselle,  solemnly — and  in- 
deed she  spoke  with  some  emotion.  '^  Bat  who  woald  dare  to  go  against 
a  kae  Tocation  ?  Blanche  is  not  the  first  in  oar  family  to  give  berself 
ap  to  this  holy  service  of  love ;  and  I,  who  am  the  last  of  the  Laioaches, 
mast  not  shrink  from  my  share  of  the  sacrifice." 

H.  ooald  not  trust  herself  to  speak ;  she  was  almost  crying,  and  quite 
overcome,  and  I  was  glad  to  get  her  away.  There  were  all  sorts  of  stories 
about  the  family  at  the  Chateau.  Madame  Valentin,  our  landlady,  wor- 
shipped **  the  grande  Mademoiselle,"  as  some  of  the  people  in  the  place 
used  to  call  her.  She  was  one  of  the  privil^ed  admitted  to  her  presence. 
The  castle  was  left  jointly  to  Mademoiselle  and  to  Blanche — so  she  told 
us.  **  At  Mademoiselle's  death  everything  would  go  to  Blanche.  Soma 
people  thought  it  strange  that  the  fitther  should  have  made  such  a  will; 
but  he  knew  with  what  a  saint  he  had  to  deal,"  said  Madame  Valentin. 
**  Look  at  this  dress.    It  was  hers,  and  she  gave  it  to  me." 

**  A  saint !  Why  does  she  not  go  into  a  convent  herself?  "  said  H.,  still 
trembling.  **  That  poor  child  is  to  be  robbed  of  her  life — of  Gbd's  life — 
which  is  her  right ;  she  is  told  that  it  will  please  Him  that  she  should 
spend  her  strength  and  youth  in  valueless  dreams  and  prayers  and 
repetitions.  It  makes  my  heart  ache  to  ^think  of  it.  ...  I  have  had 
sorrows  enough,  but  oh  t  would  I  give  up  one  of  them,  one  partiugi  one 
pang  of  love,  to  have  loved  less " 

My  dearest  H.  1  I  comforted  her  as  well  as  I  could,  and  then  Frank 
came  in,  and  we  told  him  of  our  interview.^  *'  1  shall  go  up  and  call 
when  this  Gourlay  is  there,"  said  the  sociable  M%jor ;  '<  perhiqps  we  <may 
find  out  some  way  of  rescuing  your  nun,  mother.  You  shall  give  me  an 
introduction  to  him.  I  have  always  heard  he  waa  a  very  respectable 
man." 

m. 

What  is  a  respectable  man  ?  Joseph  Gourlay,  of  Gill  Mills  and  Gilwick 
Manor,  was  a  respectable  man,  very  much  looked  up  to  in  his  own  neigh- 
bourhood, of  which  indeed  many  acres  belonged  to  him.  Acres  enclosing 
the  handsome  stone-fronted  house  in  which  he  lived,  in  which  his  yn£&  had 
died,  in  which  his  three  sons  had  been  bom.  All  his  life  and  his  fortune 
seemed  to  be  enclosed  in  the  Yorkshire  valley  which  you  might  see  from 
the  dining-room  window,  flooded  with  green,  while  sudden  smoke- volleys 
burst  from  the  tall  chimneys  of  the  mill.  The  valley  is  crossed  again  and 
again  by  the  stream  that  comes  dashing  firom  its  source  in  the  distant  hills, 
straii^t  to  the  mills  at  the  foot  of  the  great  crag.  Wick  Gill  iq^kles  with 
the  fortunes  of  the  Gourlays,  dashing  over  rocks  and  ridges  a  limpid  and 
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rainbow-tixited  torrent^  well  fit,  as  Mr.  Gourlay  had  foreseen  long  ago,  to 
torn  the  creaking  cogs  of  his  water-wheels,  to  boil  up  his  steam-engines, 
to  wash  and  pdrify  his  cotton  in  many  waters,  while  the  threads  of  his 
fortune  span  on  their  thousand  bobbins,  glistening  as  they  whirled,  draw- 
ing wealth  with  every  torn  of  the  quivering  line.  Hugh,  the  youngest  son, 
as  he  sat  in  the  little  counting-house,  could  hear  the  family  fortunes 
beating  time  over  head  as  they  passed  from  the  mountain  gill  and  the  raw 
cotton  heaps  to  the  Gilwiok  wharfis  and  bank  in  family  credit,  and  in 
the  close  packed  bales  of  which  his  two  brothers  were  so  proud.  Bathurst 
and  Ben  were  soon  to  be  admitted  partners  in  the  business.  Hugh's  turn 
was  yet  to  come,  but  meanwhile  he  had  perhaps  found  for  himself  another 
more  absorbing  interest  undreamt  of  by  Joseph  and  his  elder  sons.  It  was 
not  one  that  Hugh  could  share  with  any  one.  The  habit  of  the  house,  the 
steady  reserve,  the  north  country  mistrust  of  fine  speaking  and  flimsy 
sentiment,  had  influenced  the  younger  brother  as  well  as  his  elders. 

More  than  once  old  Gourlay  had  found  Hugh  leaning  back,  ab- 
sorbed and  forgetfol,  with  a  pile  of  unanswered  letters  on  the  desk 
beside  him.  The  old  man  woold  tap  him  on  the  shoulder,  point  sig- 
nificantly at  the  heap,  firown  and  stump  off  to  his  own  well-worn 
desk  in  the  inner  room.  What  was  there  breeding  in  Hugh's  mind  ? 
Often  of  late  he  had  seemed  scarcely  himself,  and  answered  vaguely. 
Was  he  getting  impatient  ?  was  he  like  other  young  men  ?  did 
he  want  to  grasp  more  power  in  his  hands  ?  Old  Gourlay  had  a  morbid 
horror  of  giving  up  one  shred  of  his  hard-earned  rule.  He  would  suspect 
others  of  doing  that  which  he  himself  would  have  done  unto  them.  He 
was  both  true  and  unjust  in  many  of  his  dealings.  He  remembered  his 
own  early  impatience  of  all  authority.  He  had  laboured  hard  to  earn  his 
own  living  and  his  children's.  Now,  he  thought  uneasily,  the  day  was 
come  when  they  were  children  no  longer,  but  young  men  nearly  as 
capable  as  he  had  been  at  their  age.  Sometimes  old  Gourlay  would 
throw  out  ^oomy  hints  of  giving  up  work  altogether,  and  look  sharply 
into  the  young  men's  faces  to  catch  their  expression.  Ben  never  had  any 
expression  at  all  in  his  round  pink  cheeks :  Bathurst,  who  knew  his  father, 
and  was  not  afraid  of  him,  would  burst  out  laughing :  **  Yes,  father, 
that  would  just  suit  you,"  he  would  say.  '<  You  might  walk  about  with 
your  hands  in  your  pockets  all  day  long ;  or  you  might  take  to  croquet. 
Ben  would  give  you  some  lessons."  Hugh  sometimes  flushed  up,  and  a 
curious  questioning  look  would  come  into  his  eyes,  when  his  father  talked 
of  a  change.  It  was  this  look  his  father  could  not  understand.  **  Well, 
Hugh,"  he  woxdd  cry  impatiently,  '*  can't  ye  speak  ?  "  But  Hugh  would 
walk  on  in  stolid  silence ;  he  was  not  so  much  at  ease  with  his  father 
as  Bathurst,  and  he  shut  himself  more  and  more  away  from  him.  Ben, 
who  had  nothing  to  shut  up,  might  keep  the  talk  going  if  he  chose. 
Poor  Hugh  had  reached  one  of  the  flat  stages  of  existence.  Life  is 
scarcely  to  be  compared  to  the  inclined  plane  that  people  describe  it,  but 
\o  something  in  the  shape  of  a  pyramid,  with  intervals  of  steps  between 
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each  effort.  Hugh  had  made  a  great  effort  of  late.  He  was  not  without 
the  family  good  sense  and  determination,  and  he  conld  see  as  plainly  as 
his  fi&ther  or  his  brothers  the  advantage  of  a  definite  career  and  occupation. 
What  he  had  within  him  might  as  well  be  expressed  in  the  intervals  of 
business  as  of  leisure,  but  at  the  same  time  this  strange  feeling  was 
swelling  within  him.  An  impatience  and  distaste  for  all  he  had  been  used 
to,  a  longing  for  fresh  air,  for  expression,  for  better  things  than  money- 
making.  It  is  in  Tain  some  people  lead  moilbtonous  lives.  Events  with- 
out form  or  sound,  mental  catastrophes,  great  sweeps  of  feeling  and 
opinion,  who  is  to  guard  against  these  silent,  irresistible  powers  ?  He  had 
tried  to  make  friends  wiUi  the  mill  hands,  but  he  had  tried  wrongly, 
perhaps ;  anyhow,  some  discontent  was  set  to  his  interference,  and  Mr. 
Gourlay  had  angrily  forbidden  anything  of  the  sort  in  friture. 

There  had  been  some  words  at  the  time.  Hugh  had  walked  over  Gill 
Crag,  feeling  as  if  he  could  bear  this  slavery  no  longer.  He  envied  the 
very  birds  their  freedom  as  they  flew  across  the  path.  He  forgot  that  to 
be  condemned  to  freedom  from  all  care,  restraint,  internal  effort,  is,  perhaps, 
the  greatest  bondage  of  all.  But  as  yet  I  have  said  it  was  not  for  nothing 
that  Hugh  Gourlay  had  been  bom  a  Torkshireman ;  he  was  sensible  and 
clear-headed  for  all  his  impressionable  poet*s  nature.  He  had  begun  a 
book  which  he  finished  in  after  years,  and  published  at  his  own  expense ; 
a  sort  of  story  embodying  a  system  of  practical  philosophy. 

Mr.  Gourlay  might  have  been  relieved  if  he  could  have  read  his 
younger  son*s  mind  as  clearly  as  the  debit  and  credit  figures  in  the  books 
in  his  counting-house.  It  was  not  his  father's  power  that  Hugh  envied 
and  would  have  grasped.  It  was  something  very  far  distant  from  old 
Gourlay's  horizon,  a  voice  coming  he  traced  not  whence  that  haunted 
him  as  an  evil  spirit,  ''  You  are  wasting  your  life,  it  is  wasting,  wast- 
ing, wasting.*'  The  turning  wheels  had  seemed  to  say  so,  the  torrent 
had  seemed  to  say  so,  every  event  of  the  day  and  every  dream  of  the 
night  had  only  seemed  to  repeat  it.  Minor  poets,  people  bom  with  a 
certain  fervour  and  sensibility  which  does  not  amount  to  genius,  are  often 
haunted  by  this  vague  want.  They  require  the  domination  of  the  un- 
foreseen, the  touch  of  greater  minds  to  raise  them  from  themselves. 
They  have  the  gift  of  imposing  their  own  personality  upon  the  thix^ 
around  them,  upon  the  inanimate  sights  they  see,  upon  the  people  they 
live  with ;  and  then  they  weaiy  of  it — common  life  only  repeats  their  own 
moods  to  them,  instead  of  carrying  them  away  firom  Uiemselves.  Great 
poets  are  different ;  they  are  like  Nature  herself— supr^ne,  indifferent. 
Their  moods  may  be  storms  or  mighty  calms,  or  the  broad  stream  of  day- 
light falling  upon  common  things,  but  they  are  masters  all  the  while,  not 
servants ;  and  yet  even  servants  frdthfully  working  need  not  be  ashamed, 
either  of  their  work  or  of  the  impulse  which  urges  them  on  and  tells 
them  they  are  unprofitable  at  best. 

After  church  on  Sundays  (Mr.  Ctourlay  was  very  particular  about 
attendance  in  the  church)  it  was  the  fiunily  habit  to  walk  straight  to  the 
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back  yard  and  let  the  dogs  out  of  their  kennels,  and  to  march  round  and 
round  the  grounds  until  the  dinner  bell  rang.  Family  discussions 
often  take  place  on  Sundays. '  This  family  usually  walked  in  silence 
with  the  dogs  yelping  and  leaping  at  its  heels.  The  garden 
was  yery  green  and  yery  black,  as  these  north  country  places  are. 
Tall  chimneys  showed  aboye  the  golden  birch  tfees ;  iron  hurdles  fenced 
off  the  green  clipped  lawn ;  the  beds  were  bordered  with  some  patent  zinc 
ornament ;  geraniums  were  blooming  in  leaden  pots.  In  one  place  there 
was  an  iron  fountain  with  a  statue,  in  another  a  tin  payilion.  A  grass- 
cutting  machine  stood  in  one  comer  of  the  lawn,  with  a  hose  for  watering 
the  plants;  doubled- locked  greenhouses  were  built  along  the  western 
walls,  with  alternate  domes  and  weathercocks  for  ornament.  There  was  a 
croquet  lawn  planned  by  Bai,  whor  was  the  sociable  member  of  the  party ; 
and  beyond  the  garden  and  the  mill  and  the  sheds  lay  the  yalley,  wide  and 
romantic  as  Yorkshire  yalleys  are,  with  rocks  enclosing,  with  rising  turfy 
erags,  leading  to  widening  moors,  and  the  sound  of  water  and  the  cry  of 
Mrds  coming  clear  in  the  Sunday  silence.  Ben  was  whistling  as  he 
walked  along.  Hugh  was  trying  to  get  up  his  courage  to  make  a  certain 
request  he  had  at  heart.  Bathurst  was  leaping  the  iron  fence,  followed  by 
two  of  the  dogs.  ''  Hi,  Ju  t  well  leaped,**  cried  Mr.  Gourlay,  who  was 
always  yery  fond  of  his  dogs.  **  First  the  mill,  then  the  dogs.  I  don't 
know  where  we  come  in,**  Bathurst  used  to  say  to  his  brothers.  Mr. 
Gourlay  was  not  so  absorbed  in  Ju*s  performance  as  to  forget  his  sons 
entirely.    He  looked  round  uneasily — 

**  Where  is  Hugh  ?  Look  up,  Hugh.  What  is  the  matter  with  him, 
Ben  ?  he  seems  always  moping.*' 

Hugh  had  stopped  short,  and  was  looking  at  the  grayel  path  in  a 
dreamy,  dazed  sort  of  fashion.  Hearing  himself  called,  he  looked  up. 
"Father,"  he* said,  suddenly,  "  I — ^I  haye  been  wishing  to  speak  to  you 
for  some  time ;  I  may  as  well  speak  now.  I  want  a  change.  I — Will  you 
let  me  go  to  college  for  a  couple  of  years  ?  Ton  said  yesterday  that  you 
would  make  me  an  allowance.    Will  you  giye  me  two  years  at  college  ?  ** 

There  was  a  dead  silence.  Ben,  as  usual,  began  to  whistle ;  BaUiurst 
came  back  with  a  leap  oyer  the  hurdle.  Then  the  old  man  spoke — "  No, 
that  I  will  not  do,'*  said  Mr.  Gourlay,  growing  yery  red  and  looking 
Hugh  full  in  the  face,  and  striking  one  of  the  iron  fences  sharply  with 

his  stick.     "  College !  what  has  put  such  d stuff  into  your  head, 

Hugh  ?  Who  wants  college  here  ?  I  am  a  plain  man  of  business. 
Haye  I  been  to  college  ?  But  I  haye  made  my  own  fortune  and  yours 
by  my  own  brains ;  d'ye  think  they  will  teach  you  brains  at  those 
places  ?  What  the  deyil  is  it  ye  want  ?  Is  it  to  fine-gentleman-it  oyer 
jour  brothers  and  fetther?*'  Old  Mr.  Gourlay  was  working  himself 
up  as  he  went  on  more  and  more  yehemently.  "  Two  years— just  when 
jou  are  beginning  to  understand  the  business.  Is  this  your  gratitude  for 
all  that's  been  done  for  you  ?  Look  at  me,  sir ;  you  know  as  well  as  I 
do  what  I  am  worth ;  if  I  choose  to  giye  up  work  this  day,  I  could 
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leave  off  and  not  ohange  one  shilling'B  worth  in  onr  way  of  liying.  Hero 
I  am,  an  honest  man  and  respected  in  all  the  plaoe :  have  I  gone  off  with 
quirks  and  fuicies  in  my  head  ?  No ;  I  have  stack  to  my  work  like  a 
man,  and  paid  my  way,  and  giyen  in  charity  too  npwards-— — " 

Here  Bathorst,  who  was  devoted  to  his  younger  brother,  tried  to  stem 
the  storm.  **  Father,  he*  hasn't  your  head  for  business,  not  even  mine, 
bat  he  has  something  I  have  not  got.  He  can  see  what  is  amiss,  and 
bring  a  new  light  to  it,  while  I  am  only  trying  to  set  things  straight  with 
the  help  of  the  old  (me.  Hugh  saved  as  1,500/.  last  year  by  that  alteration 
in  the  spinning  moles.  There  is  that  Frenchman's  patent  he  was  speak* 
ing  of  last  night,  for  spinning  the  finest  yams ;  it  woold  be  the  very 
thing  now  we  are  getting  in  the  new  machinery.'* 

«  Hollo !  Bat,"  said  Mr.  Goorlay,  recovering  his  temper  and  wheeling 
round  suddenly ;  "  it  was  not  college  learning  put  that  into  your  head. 
Come  now,  let  us  make  terms.  Hugh  wants  a  change,  does  he  f  let  him 
go  over  and  travel  for  a  bit,  and  see  about  the  Frenchman's  patent ;  I 
remember  it.  I'll  write  him  a  line.  He  left  me  his  address,  and  Hu^ 
shall  go  and  see  it.  We  will  put  by  our  savings  to  pay  for  it,  hey  ? 
against  the  time  he  brings  me  home  a  daughter-in-law  to  help  to  spend 
the  profits.  Will  that  satisfy  ye,  Hugh  ?  "  And  so  it  came  about  that 
Hugh  Gourlay  started  one  summer's  day  for  Normandy  with  full  in- 
structions as  to  the  address  of  the  ingenious  Frenchman,  who  was  to 
add  to  their  fortunes.  His  father  had  giveii  him  one  other  commission. 
He  was  to  bring  home  a  French  poodle.  Mr.  Gouriay  had  long  wished 
for  one. 

IV. 

Hugh  tried  some  short  cut  firom  the  great  seaport  where  he  landed  to 
Joyeuz,  the  little  fishing  village  to  which  he  was  going,  and  the  short 
cut  turned  into  a  long  belated  journey,  leading  him  by  closing  shadows 
and  rough  country  ways,  by  high  clifib,  into  a  windy  darkness,  through 
which  he  travelled  on  hour  after  hour,  listening,  as  he  jolted  (m  in  the 
little  country  cart,  to  the  sudden  bursts  of  a  wild  storm  chorus,  shrieking 
above  the  angry  moan  of  the  not  distant  sea.  The  sea  note  changed 
sometimes  with  the  wind  that  blew  the  pipes  of  this  giant  music ;  but  the 
rain  dropped  monotonously  all  the  while,  and  the  jolts  and  oreaks  of  the 
wheels  turning  upon  stones,  and  the  i^uttering  of  the  driver,  did  not  vary 
vexy  much.  The  driver  was  drenched,  notwithstanding  his  striped  wooUoa 
blanket ;  he  was  an  old  man,  and  he  seemed  to  have  accumulated  many 
oaths  in  the  course  of  a  long  life.  The  horses  were  patient,  struggling 
and  stumbling.  Hugh  had  pulled  his  wideawake  well  over  his  eyes,  and 
sat  contentedly  enough  watching  the  solitary  storm  overiiead,  listening  to 
the  thunder  of  breakers,  and  the  onslaught  of  wind  and  water.  It  all 
seemed  to  take  him  out  of  himself,  and  he  felt  as  if  he  could  breathe  again 
for  the  first  time  for  many  days. 

"  If  I  had  known,  I  should  not  have  come  out  with  my  horses  on  sudbi 
a  night,"  said  the  driver.    "Poor  people  have  to  go  thro'  all  sorts  ct 
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oraeltieB  to  please  the  rich.  Heal  Enl  Who  knows?"  he  went  on 
gnunblmg ;  *'  if  the  truth  were  told,  we  many  of  ns  have  got  as  much 
credit  at  the  bank  as  those  who  call  themselves  masters.  There  is 
Madame  Baton-nleTil  take  me,  I  wish  the  horses  were  in  her  stable  now— 
,  she  has  10,000  francs  of  income,  and  more  than  that.  Hen !  En !  .  . 
He  does  not  understand  one  word — imbecile  Englishman."  .  .  Poor 
old  Pierre  might  be  forgiyen  a  little  ill-homoar  under  the  circumstances. 
His  was  not  a  morbid  nature.  For  him  the  storm  only  brought  rheumatism. 
He  did  not  aspire  to  anything  beyond  a  good  feed  of  com  for  the  horses, 
a  glass  of  hot  wine  and  a  pipe  for  himself,  and  a  supper  off  garlick-stew 
that  Madame  Baton  was  famous  for  concocting.  For  him  the  inner  voice 
only  said,  eat,  smoke,  drink,  Peter  Bonvin,  and  to-morrow  when  you  die 
M.  le  Cure  will  see  to  the  candles  for  the  altar  of  the  Virgin,  and  get  you 
into  Paradise,  by  his  knowledge  of  the  prayers  and  the  saints.  Pierre  was 
not  without  hope  that  there  might  be  as  good  wine  in  Paradise  as  at  Madame 
Baton's.    Why  not  ? 

*^  Chateau  Latouohe,"  says  Pierre,  as  they  shook  and  clattered  under 
a  dripping  beech  avenue  that  led  to  the  villt^e.  ''  It  is  the  house  op- 
posite the  church,"  and  as  he  spoke  in  the  darkness  they  seemed  to  pass 
between  sudden  walls  and  the  swaying  of  trees  at  night.  Was  that 
booming  the  sea  or  the  wind  among  the  church  bells  ?  Chill  mistful 
night-spirits  seemed  about,  a  stir,  a  scent  of  leaves  and  clematis — old  Pierre 
began  to  swear  once  more  by  many  B*s  and  S's,  he  could  not  find  his  way 
one  bit,  and  the  wind  was  rising — again  the  church  clock  struck  ten,  and 
everything  seemed  asleep.  The  children  were  asleep  in  the  littie  room  out 
of  mine,  and  a  night-light  burned  dimly  in  the  window.  I  could  just  see  the 
two  little  yellow  heads  lying  on  the  pillow,  and  the  great  black  crucifix 
hanging  to  the  wall.  Everything  was  silent  in  the  great  overgrown 
garden  except  for  the  sudden  gusts  of  wind  and  rain.  A  mouse  ran  across 
the  room  as  I  sat  reading,  the  lamp  spluttered,  and  suddenly  the  surly 
bell  in  the  courtyard  began  to  ring.  It  startied  us  all.  Frank  was  away. 
Albinia  had  gone  to  bed  early.  *  H.,  who  was  sitting  talking  to  her  by  her 
bedside,  came  running  into  mine,  and  found  me  on  my  way  downstairs* 
''Can  it  be  the  Migor,"  she  said ;  '<  is  he  come  back ?  " 

I  said  I  would  see,  and  as  I  got  into  the  yard  the  bell  rang  again,  and 
a  sudden  fury  of  wind  put  out  my  lamp. 

Old  Pierre's  voice  sounded  from  without,  growling  and  grumbling,  and 
then  a  younger  and  pleasanter  sound  came  on  the  wind. 

« Is  this  the  Chateau  Latouche ;  are  we  expected  ?  " 

Poor  things  1  I  was  sorry  to  send  them  on  their  way  through  the 
storm  for  another  half-mile  along  the  road;  but  what  could  I  do? 
It  was  impossible  to  take  in  old  Pierre,  to  say  nothing  of  the  horses  and 
the  strangers. 

Now-a-days  suppers  scarcely  exist  except  at  the  play  in  Alfred  de 
Musset's  poems.  Mademoiselle  de  la  Touche  had  supped  in  her  youth, 
and  still  ^more  in  her  old  age  did  she  persistently  ding  to  the  good  old 
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castom.  She  was  never  hnngry  at  dinner-time,  she  said,  and  the 
evenings  seemed  long  at  the  Castle,  and  Mathilde  liked  supping  cosily 
by  the  fire  in  the  little  dining-room.  Sometimes  M.  le  Car6  de  Joyenx 
would  join  the  ladies  on  these  occasions ;  sometimes  M.  le  Cure  de  St. 
Dives  (St.  Dives  was  another  little  fishing  village  on  the  coast,  of  which 
the  road  ran  past  the  gates  of  the  pretty  old  Castle).  How  pretty  it 
looked  when  the  grove  of  chestnut  trees  rustled,  and  the  moon  dropped 
behind  the  pointed  roofs  and  the  towerets,  with  their  Normandy  caps ; 
and  the  lights  were  shiuing  from  one  window  and  another — ^firom  Made- 
moiselle's dressing-room,  from  the  great  hall  and  the  little  saloon,  in 
Leonie*s  tower  over  the  door- way,  in  Matlulde*s  modest  garret  I 

He  was  looking  for  the  entrance  when  a  sudden  flash  of  lightning 
illuminated  the  whole  front  of  the  old  house— out  of  blackness  shone  a 
fairy  palace.  The  window-panes,  the  gilt  gateway,  the  very  nails  on  the 
front  door,  wet  with  rain,  shone  like  jewels  and  enamel ;  the  roses  and 
creepers  clustering  from  the  balcony  overhead  bloomed  into  sadden  life. 
Each  tiny  star  and  flower  was  fragrant  and  dropping  a  diamond  drop. 
Hugh's  hand  was  wet  with  flowery  dew  as  he  let  go  the  iron  beU.  The 
flash  was  gone,  and  everything  was  dark  again. 

He  did  not,  however,  have  long  to  wait.  The  doors  were  opened  by 
some  string  or  pulley  from  within,  and  old  Pierre  made  a  sign  implying 
that  he  was  to  enter.  The  Castle  was  a  curious  mixture  of  various  tastes 
and  fancies  that  had  crossed  the  minds  of  its  different  inhabitants.  The 
hall  was  large  and  empty ;  a  Louis  Quinze  interior,  with  old-fashioned 
chairs  and  shining  boards;  a  great  fire  burnt  at  one  end,  in  a  taQ 
chimney-piece  ;  a  great  clock  ticked  upon  a  bracket  of  which  the  hands 
pointed  to  ten  ;  the  family  arms  were  fixed  at  intervals  along  the  walls. 
These  consisted  of  hands  with  "  Tenlr,"  the  motto  of  the  Latouches,  and 
each  held  a  light.  Hugh  was  rather  bewildered  by  this  sudden  blaze,  and 
if  old  Pierre  had  not  given  him  a  push  from  behind,  might  have  hesitated 
to  cross  the  threshold.  There  was  not  onl;  light  to  dazzle,  but  a  confusing 
sound  of  music  coming  from  some  inner  room,  and  a  very  sweet  and  me- 
lancholy voice  singing  to  the  accompaniment  of  a  piano,  singing  to  rock- 
ing measure :  it  went  running  on  in  his  head  for  many  days  after : — 

Mais  de  vous  en  Rouvenir 
Prendrez  vous  la  peine, 
Mais  de  voos  en  souvenir 
Et  d*y  revenir 

A  minor  chord,  and  a  melodious  little  flourish. 

A  Sainfc  Blaize  k  la  Zuccca 

Dans  les  pr6s  fleuris  cneillir  la  verveioe. 

A  door  opened,  the  voice  ceased  singing,  an  old  man-servant  camo 
out  with  a  white  respectful  head,  followed  by  a  little  woman  in  a  grey  dress, 
carrying  a  lamp.  She  seemed  to  pat  or  drift  across  the  floor,  so  lightly 
made  and  pale  and  Flim  was  she.     Was  it  possible  that  this  conld  have 
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boen  the  songstress  ?  She  spoke  in  a  little  flute-like  voice  that  was  scarcely 
aboTC  a  whisper.    Old  Peter  undertook  to  he  master  of  the  ceremonies. 

'<  He  does  not  understand  one  word  of  French/*  he  said,  pointing  to 
Hugh.  *<  Madame  expects  him.  It  is  all  right.  I  am  gomg  to  put  the 
horses  in  the  stable." 

The  little  grey  lady  evidently  expected  her  guest.  She  bowed,  whis- 
pered a  few  words  to  the  man-servant,  and  gave  him  the  lamp,  and  the 
old  man  beckoned  to  the  young  traveller  and  led  the  way  across  ihe  black 
and  white  marble  pavement  of  the  hall  to  a  side  door  opening  into  a  great 
drawing-room,  brilliantly  lighted,  decorated  with  panelling,  hung  with 
white  and  brown  damask.  Everywhere  stood  lovely  old  china,  and  ticking 
clocks  (Madame  de  Latouche  had  a  fancy  for  clocks),  but  there  was  no 
one  to  wind  them  up ;  their  hands  pointed  to  every  possible  hour  and  in 
every  direction.  The  place  seemed  enchanted  to  Hugh  after  his  long 
dark  journey,  dazzling  and  unexpected.  The  piano  was  open,  but  the 
musician  was  gone  ;  a  pair  of  gloves  lay  upon  tiie  floor  by  a  little  table, 
upon  which  stood,  along  vrith  some  slight  refection  of  finger-biscuits, 
a  scarcely  touched  glass  of  wine.  Hugh,  who  was  hungry  after  his  long 
expedition,  cast  a  glance  at  this  little  table ;  but  his  guide  beckoned  him 
on,  and  presently  led  him  through  a  small  boudoir  into  a  bedroom  on  the 
ground  floor,  opening  into  a  comfortable  set  of  rooms,  in  one  of  which  his 
lagg&go  was  displayed,  and  from  whence  the  grey  lady  suddenly  issued, 
bowiog  in  her  list  slippers.  She  had  been  to  see  that  all  was  in  order — 
the  last  match  in  the  matchbox ;  the  pink  soap  and  water  in  the  cruet-like 
washstand  ;  the  eider-down  floating  on  the  natty  little  chintz  bed. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  anything  more  unlike  the  steady  four- 
post  respectability  of  Hugh  Gourlay's  own  home  than  this  little  chintzified 
nest  which  had  been  prepared  for  him,  with  a  small  sofa  to  recline  upon, 
a  blue  glass  inkstand,  a  little  cup  of  holy  water  over  the  bed,  the  glazed 
and  painted  portraits  of  one  or  two  amiable- looking  young  saints,  the 
sugar  and  water  apparatus  on  the  smart  walnut  drawers,  and  a  neat 
little  square  mat  for  his  feet.  Hugh  imagined  his  brothers*  expression 
at  seeing  him  thus  installed,  but  no  Bathurst  was  there  with  sarcastic 
jeers,  nor  Ben  with  ill-suppressed  fits  of  laughter. 

**  I  hope  you  will  find  all  you  want,"  murmured  the  lady.  **  The  supper 
will  be  ready  immediately,  if  you  will  take  the  trouble  to  come  down." 

As  she  spoke,  a  girl  in  a  Normandy  cap  came  in  with  a  jug  of  hot 
water;  the  old  servant  rolled  up  a  comfortable  arm* chair;  a  second  man, 
who  had  come  in,  rapidly  unpacked  Hugh*s  portmanteau. 

'<  Has  Monsieur  got  everything?"  asked  the  girl  in  a  loud  shrill  voice. 
The  lady  put  her  fingers  to  her  lips :  **  Hush,  Madame  sleeps ! "  she  said. 

Hugh  could  understand  just  so  much.  The  servants  now  seemed  to 
creep  about  with  redoubled  care.  The  house  was  perfectly  still,  with  a 
faint  aromatic  perfume  that  Hugh  associated  with  it  ever  after,  but  not 
without  confusion. 

Hugh  was  not  many  minutes  dressing  and  drying  his  wet  hair  and 
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hands,  and  he  was  only  just  ready  when  some  one  came  tapping  at  the 
door,  and  a  hnngry  man  with  a  less  knowledge  of  the  language  might 
have  understood  the  meaning  of  the  word  souper^  which  some  one  uttered 
in  the  same  whisper  as  the  others. 

Hngh*s  agreeahle  speculations  as  to  his  company  were  disappointed. 
Nohody  supped  except  himself.  There  were  two  places  laid,  hut  the  little 
grey  woman  came  in  and  motioned  to  the  young  man  to  hegin,  and  Hugh 
sat  down  to  a  solitary  meal.  The  grey  woman  was  in  and  out  of  the 
room  attending  to  his  wants  with  the  greatest  kindness  and  assiduity, 
but  wheneyer  he  had  attempted  to  speak,  she  smilmgly  placed  a  finger  on 
her  lips  and  pointed  to  the  adjoining  room.  What  she  meant  he  could 
not  conceive  ;  but  meanwhile  he  went  on  with  his  meal,  and  did  ample 
justice  to  the  excellent  food  that  was  set  before  him  in  white  saupi&reSf 
marini^res,  and  fruit-dishes  and  hot  plates,  all  of  foreign  and  unusual 
shape.  An  omelette  came  in  leaping  in  the  dish ;  there  was  even  a  slice 
of  melon,  and  some  champagne  in  a  long-necked  bottle.  Hugh  finished 
off  one  dish  after  another,  not  a  little  surprised  and  amused  by  his  ad- 
venture, and  looking  often  to  the  door  in  hopes  of  seeing  it  open.  When 
he  had  quite  done,  the  little  housekeeper  came  creeping  in  once  more  in 
her  list  slippers,  carrying  a  little  tray  with  coffee  and  with  liqueurs.  Then 
she  crossed  and  softly  opened  the  door  into  the  adjoining  room,  and  the 
mystery  was  explained.  Hugh  saw  a  large  and  well-furnished  drawing- 
room.  A  lamp  burnt  dimly  in  one  comer,  casting  its  circling  green  light 
all  round  about.  The  rays  fell  upon  polished  floors  and  furniture  of  an- 
cient date.  There  were  bookcases  and  cabinets,  brass  locks  and  shadows ; 
an  old  looking-glass  repeating  the  scene;  an  ancient  bureau,  open  and 
heaped  with  paper,  against  the  wall.  The  windows  were  still  closed  and 
safely  barred  against  the  storm.  On  one  side  of  the  table  stood  a  great 
arm-chair,  and  in  the  chair  reclined  a  sleeping  figure.  The  housekeeper 
crept  with  a  noiseless  tread  across  the  room ;  behind  the  nodding  head 
she  gently  placed  a  pillow,  and  then  returned  as  swiftly  as  she  had  entered. 
But  Hugh  had  time  to  see  his  hostess.  The  light  fell  full  upon  Made- 
moiselle de  Latouche's  profile.  Even  in  her  sleep  she  seemed  to  hold  her 
own  and  to  reign  from  her  slumbers. 

When  Hugh  turned  round  he  found  that  he  was  no  longer  alone.  A 
young  lady,  dressed  in  white,  had  come  in  by  another  door — a  beautiful 
person — ^who  advanced  part  of  the  way  towards  him  with  an  undulating 
movement,  and  then  stopped  short,  looking  back  towards  the  door. 
Hugh  thought  at  first  that  she  was  going  to  run  away. 

''  Are  you  there,  Mathilde  ?  "  she  said ;  and  then  the  little  grey  woman 
stepped  forward  from  behind  and  said  something  in  French,  and  once  more 
the  lady  turned  towards  her  guest. 

**  My  aunt  has  taken  her  sleeping  draught,"  said  the  lady,  in  a*  natural 
voice.  '<  We  need  not  be  afraid  of  awakening  her.*'  Then,  turning  to 
Hugh.  '<  You  must  be  fatigued  after  voyaging  all  day,'*  she  said ;  **  you 
must  repose  and  refresh  yourself.    Will  you  not  sit  ?  *' 
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Hng^  hftd  started  respeetfoDy  to  his  feet.  Conld  this  be  the  real  lady 
of  the  house  after  all  ?  Was  this  beautifhl  yoimg  oreatnre  Madame  de 
Laioiiehe  ?  She  was  a  very  yoxmg  lady,  although  her  costume  was  scarcely 
suitable  to  a  girl,  for  the  dress  was  of  some  sort  of  white  staff,  trimmed 
with  Bwan-down ;  her  beantifdl  little  head  was  set  softly  into  a  thick  lace 
raffle ;  she  had  an  innocent  roond  face  with  two  wondering  and  tender 
eyes.  Her  soft  brown  hair  was  smoothly  parted  in  a  Madonna  line. 
Skte  came  forward  Tery  gently,  hesitating,  with  soft  footsteps  and  homing 
cheeks.  When  she  spoke  to  Hogh  her  yoice  seemed  to  vibrate  with  a 
peenHar  tone ;  bat  then,  she  was  speaking  Eng^h,  and  carefolly  con- 
sidering her  words ;  when  she  tamed  to  Mathilde  and  to  French  ^[ain, 
the  plaintiye  Toice  stmck  into  another  key. 

She  did  the  honoars  very  prettily,  with  a  gentle  hesitation  and  swift 
precision.  Coffee  was  now  served.  There  was  not  mach  talk,  bat  a  clinket 
of  caps  and  silver  spoons,  and  somehow,  when  all  was  over,  Hagh  seemed 
to  have  made  his  hostess's  acqaaintance.  He  had  been  rather  afraid  of 
her  at  first,  and  had  scarcely  known  what  to  say ;  bat  she  once  asked  him 
to  give  her  some  milk,  and  then  suddenly  looked  ap  with  eyes  that  inno- 
cently asked  for  confidence ;  and  he  began  to  feel  as  if  he  knew  her 
somehow  apon  the  strength  of  that  one  enqairing  glance.  The  hands  of 
the  clock  were  now  pointing  to  eleven,  and  the  old  man  began  to  clear 
avniy  the  belated  little  meal. 

"  Qtx)d-night,"  said  the  lady,  in  her  pretty  English.  "  I  hope  my 
aont  will  be  well  enoagh  to  receive  yoa  in  the  morning ;  I  am  sorry  that 
I  shall  have  to  leave  home  for  the  day." 

**  Oh,  Mademoiselle !  *'  remonstrated  the  companion. 

The  yoang]  lady  gave  her  a  little  pat  on  the  cheek.  **  Will  yoa  be 
qaiei,  Mathilde  ?  "  she  said. 

Hagh  held  oat  his  hand,  English  fashion.  She  half  pat  hers  oat — 
then  palled  it  back  again ;  and,  as  she  did  so,  he  saw  that  a  gold  bracelet 
was  fitftened  to  her  arm,  to  which  hang  a  tiny  gold  locket  with  a  pictare. 

The  lady  had  told  Hagh  her  name  before  they  parted;  she  was 
Blanche  de  Latoache,  she  said ;  her  aant  was  the  real  lady  of  the  hoase. 
Ha^  went  to  bed  dreaming  of  his  hostess. 

V. 
The  coortyard  opened  apon  the  high  road,  the  high  road  led  to  the 
village,  where  everybody  was  ap,  and  awake  and  excited.  For  hoars  past 
the  charch  bells  had  been  jangling,  and  a  gan  had  been  going  off  at 
intervals.  It  woke  ap  Hagh  Cbarlay  at  the  same  minate  as  M.  le  Maire, 
and  old  l^demoiselle  de  Latoache  in  her  warm  bed.  In  the  Presbytery 
the  children  were  jamping  aboat  in  great  excitement.  It  was  pretty  to 
see  the  IMe  daster  in  the  coartyard-^the  baUes  in  front,  the  little  elder 
girls,  in  their  broad  hats,  peeping  at  M.  le  Core  and  his  assistant,  as  they 
passed  and  re-passed  throogh  the  gateway.  H.,  who.  never  can  resist  the 
children's  vdces,  was  also  there,  with  a  lace  veil  over  her  head.    Madame 
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Valentin  was  diseooning  to  the  tobaooonist  out  of  her  bedroom  window 
as  nsaal.  He  had  stepped  into  the  court  in  his  wooden  shoes  to  borrow 
an  nmbrella.  "  Ah  !  yon  will  all  want  umbrellas/'  says  Madame  Valentin 
sagely.  '^  My  son  sturted  an  hour  ago.  He  is  not  in  the  procession ;  he 
goes  to  receiye  the  Archbishop  with  ihe  other  gentlemen.*' 

All  this  time  a  procession  had  been  forming,  rain  and  mud  notwith- 
standing— ^talkative,  excited.  French  people  certainly  have  a  special  art 
for  holding  umbrellas,  tidily  defying  the  elements;  their  starch  keeps 
stiff,  their  garments  are  dry,  their  spirits  undamped,  at  times  when 
an  English  temper  would  be  drenched.  Perhaps  in  the  long  run  the 
English  temper  might  best  withstand  the  onslaught  of  adyerse  circum- 
stances ;  but  certainly  for  brief  adversities  we  have  little  patience.  The 
procession  started  at  last,  to  the  peal  of  bells,  to  the  barking  of  dogs — 
windows  opened,  the  church  porch  was  crowded,  people  joining  in  from 
every  doorway,  late  recruits  following  as  fast  as  they  could  go.  The 
women  wore  clean  white  skirts  and  starched  white  caps  with  satin 
ribbons ;  the  men  were  dressed  in  their  usual  Sunday  best — flagbearers 
had  the  additional  glory  of  a  green  rosette.  Monsieur  le  Cure  and 
Monsieur  le  Vicaire  were  both  there,  encouraging  and  marshalling  their 
troops.  They  had  their  breviaries  under  their  arms,  they  wore  their 
beautiful  muslin  stoles,  their  octagonal  caps.  The  choristers  were  also  in 
full  dress,  and  the  church  beadle,  in  his  long  flapping  gown,  came  away 
from  the  bell  which  he  had  been  ringing  uninterruptedly  since  fbur 
o*clock  in  the  morning. 

A  few  cap-strings  joined  still  hot  f^om  the  ironing-board  where 
Madame  Wachtel  had  been  standing  uninterruptedly  labouring  for 
twenty-four  hours.  Poor  woman,  she  now  sank  down  exha*.isted.  She 
had  counted  upon  going  herself;  there  was  ber  own  jupe  all  ready,  but 
she  was  too  tired  to  move — tired  t  she  was  broken,  there  was  no  other 
word.  Ah !  there  goes  Mademoiselle  de  Latouche ;  is  it  possible  that  she 
walks  on  foot  when  she  might  drive  in  her  aunt's  carriage  ? 

Hugh,  who  had  dressed  and  come  out  to  see  what  was  going  on,  now 
appeared  in  the  market-place.  He  had  seen  Blanche  pass  his  window, 
which  was  just  about  four  feet  from  the  ground,  and  on  a  level  with 
people's  heads.  Mathilde,  of  the  night  before,  was  following  with  a  water- 
proof, and  expostulating  as  she  went.     *<  You  will  catch  cold,"  he  heard 

her  say;    **your  aunt — ^the  carriage ,"  and  then  Blanche's  sweet 

shrill  **  Do  you  suppose  that  in  the  convent  ?  "  .  •  .  and  so  they 
passed  on. 

The  whole  thing  seemed  to  Hugh  like  some  sort  of  fantastic  contmua- 
tion  of  his  dreams.  Still  more  so  when  he  found  himself,  an  hour  later, 
steadily  plodding  in  the  wake  of  the  retreating  procession  that  was  rapidly 
disappearing  beyond  the  horizon  of  the  sloping  field.  He  had  remained  a 
little  behind,  talking  to  H.,  with  whom  he  had  stiffly  claimed  acquaintance 
as  she  stood  in  thegateway,  on  the  strength  of  the  night  before ;  and,  as 
usually  happened  in  such  cases,  in  return  for  his  stiff  excuse,  she  had 
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ohanned  him  by  her  kind  maimer  and  sweetness  of  greeting.  That  pale 
and  tremnlons  H.  has  a  gentle  genins  quite  her  own.  It  is  not  only 
sympathy,  not  only  kind-heartedness,  it  is  a  peculiar  instinct  (springing  in 
truth  from  a  kind  heart  and  a  quick  and  delicate  intellect),  which  teaches 
her  to  understand  the  silent  language  of  the  people  she  meets,  as  well  as 
their  spoken  words.  Some  persons  can  play  the  piano ;  others,  with  a  look, 
can  tune  a  far  nobler  instrument.  I  often  envy  H.  her  gift,  dearly  as  she 
pays  for  it.  We  can  most  of  us  sympathise,  but  to  understand  is  a 
subtler  quality.  Unselfish  sympathy,  that  forgets  itself  and  does  not  ob- 
trude, is  the  sweetest  and  rarest  of  all.  Sometimes  as  she  comes  in,  in 
her  black  dress  and  moumq^g  garb,  I  look'  into  H.'s  pale  face,  with  its 
sweet  pensiye  lines ;  old  and  worn  as  it  is,  it  seems  to  me  fairer  than 
many  a  young  and  brilliant  beauty  ;  its  sudden  smile  is  more  tender  and 
radiant.  Some  bright  tempers  are  a  little  oblivious,  carried  away  by 
their  own  excitement ;  H.  is  not  so ;  she  is  hopeful  and  quietly  pleased, 
because  her  heart  is  humble  and  fall  of  love,  and  by  her  example  she 
teaches  us  to  practise  this  happmess  of  gentleness  and  faith,  and  to 
believe  in  it,  even  though  it  may  not  always  be  for  us. 

Hugh  promised  to  come  and  see  us  again,  and  then  walked  off 
across  the  field  in  pursuit  of  the  procession,  that  was  now  rapidly 
disappearing  beyond  the  horizon.  In  order  to  save  time  he  had  tried 
another  of  his  short  cuts,  and  wandered  into  the  boggy  centre  of  a  turnip- 
field,  and  was  glad  to  scramble  out  of  it  into  the  pathway  again.  The  land 
was  monotonous  enough,  plains  on  every  side,  here  and  there  a  village 
crowding,  white  against  the  sky  overhead  mountains  and  valleys  were 
tossing,  and  a  storm  was  still  impending,  although  the  sun  had  come  out 
bright  for  the  present,  and  as  it  gleamed  from  the  mountainous  clouds 
above  to  the  flat  plains  below,  Hugh  could  see  the  little  village,  and  the 
spire  of  the  castle  a  couple  of  miles  away. 

Sometimes  some  tune  comes  haunting  one,  one  knows  not  why,  and 
to-day  a  wild  Hungarian  dance  music,  that  Hugh  had  once  heard  by 
chance,  seemed  to  him  to  be  ringing  in  his  mind,  and  echoing  from  across 
the  plains,  and  from  the  distant  line  of  breakers.  Then  some  soft  burst  of 
wind  would  catch  it  up  and  carry  it  into  the  drifting  clouds,  and  then  a 
light  would  seem  to  break  out  suddenly  and  repeat  the  tune  in  another 
key.  People  have  odd  waking  dreams  at  times.  All  this  grey  light  i^d 
swiftness  overhead,  all  this  desolation  under  foot,  over  which  the  slippery 
lights  were  flickering;  the  sea-birds  flying  upon  the  wind  ;  the  excitement 
and  strangeness  of  the  scene,  seemed  best  expressed  by  this  tune  that  was 
haunting  him,  and  which  he  associated  ever  after  with  that  morning's  chase. 
He  caught  the  procession  up  at  last,  and  as  he  did  so  the  tune  died  away. 
One  or  two  stragglers  had  already  fallen  out  of  the  ranks.  There  was 
Madeleine  Mathieu,  the  baker's  daughter,  carefully  holding  her  white 
petticoats  out  of  the- mud,  and  naturally  too  much  engrossed  by  this  oc- 
cupation to  think  of  much  else.  Hugh  soon  discovered  Mademoiselle  de 
Liitonche  struggling  with  the  flapping  tongue  of  the  village  flag,  to  which 
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a  piece  of  riblxm  had  been  tied,  and  wfaieh  it  waa  her  doty  to  hold,  fflie 
was  dressed  in  white,  as  were  the  others ;  she  wore  a  Httie  white  bonnety 
tied  nnder  her  chin. 

''  I  fear  yon  are  tired,  my  child,*'  said  M.  le  Car^,  coming  np. 
He  was  walking  along  the  ranks  uid  enconraging  his  starched  fled:. 
**  Madeleine,  if  yon  come  here,  Mademoiselle  wiU  be  able  to  rest." 

They  had  come  out  from  the  fields  by  this  time  into  tiie  highway,  whidi 
was  growing  more  and  more  crowded  every  minnte.  Mademoiselle  de  La- 
tonche  recognised  Hngh  as  she  passed  him,  and  nodded  kindly ;  but  she 
seemed  tired,  and  there  was  no  spirit  in  her  greeting,  llie  m^  its^ 
was  amnsing  enough — a  qnaint  scene  of  genuine  country  life.  Here  was 
a  group  of  peasant-women,  proudly  striding  along  side  of  the  soutane,  the 
glory  of  the  &mily.  The  brother,  the  Priest,  walked  with  his  thick  shoes 
and  flapping  skirts,  the  proud  old  motiier  by  his  side  in  her  old-faduoned 
Normandy  cap  and  kerchief :  the  modernised  sisters  in  cheap  white  satin 
quillings.  Then  some  little  children  and  some  nuns  went  hurrying  by  to 
one  of  the  conyents  in  the  town ;  a  little  farmer,  some  recruits,  who  had 
been  yery  tipsy  the  day  before,  were  still  parading  in  their  ribbons ;  and 
with  it  all  came  an  eager  ^eerfol  hum  and  chatter  of  yoiees,  to  which 
eyery  moment  brought  additional  notes ;  Uirough  eyery  gate  of  the  Httie 
town  to  which  the  procession  was  bound,  the  people  were  pouring. 

The  choir  of  Joyeux  rang  shiill  and  loud,  the  rain  had  ceased,  tiie 
hedg^ows  and  willow-trees  were  fr^sh  in  l^e  nafrow  field  ways,  tiie  leet 
of  the  many  pilgrims  had  worn  a  streaming  track  as  they  passed,  plodding 
peacefully  through  the  nineteenth  century  to  worship  at  the  riunne  of 
three  hundred  years  before.  There  goes  Femme  Boulet,  the  former's 
wife,  in  her  great-grandmother's  earrings ;  there  goes  a  priest  from  Hie 
seminary,  who  was  bom  twenty  years  ago,  perhaps,  but  who  is  Hying 
with  St.  Benedict  and  others,  the  life  of  their  day.  The  way  is  bng,  tibe 
path  is  wet  and  slippery.  Poor  little  Blanche  had  stumbled  many  a 
time  before  she  finished  her  long  ihree  miles ;  she  was  unused  to  sndi 
fatigue,  and  could  scarcely  drag  her  tired  feet  along ;  the  crowd  be- 
wildered her ;  she  clung  to  her  ribbon,  and  tried  to  think  of  tiie  hymn 
that  the  country  girls  were  singing  as  they  marched  along.  This  was 
what  she  had  hoped,  to  find  herself  one  of  a  goodly  company  presong 
onward  to  the  true  burning  shrine  of  reUgion ;  but  she  was  tirod ;  her 
spirits  flagged ;  her  attention  wandered  from  the  words  of  tiie  psahn ; 
she  found  herself  mechanically  counting  the  jerks  of  the  flagstaff  as  it 
crossed  and  recrossed  the  priest's  Uttle  black  ydyet  cap.  Suddenly,  as 
she  clung  in  her  dismay  to  the  green  ribbon  of  the  flag,  the  great  prop 
and  mainmast  itself  seemed  to  giye  way  —  there  was  a  shriek.  Some- 
thing had  struck  her  shoulder.  .  .  • 

Barriers  had  been  put  up  round  about  the  chapel,  but  just  outside 
the  barriers  Hugh  thought  things  looked  a  Httle  uncomfortable.  It  was  all 
good-natured  enou^,  and  the  people  were  only  pushing  in  fun ;  but  with 
so  many  girls  and  chOdrtti  in  the  crowd,  it  was  certainly  daDgerous  ftm. 
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There  was  a  sadden  017  thai  the  bishop's  carriage  was  at  hand,  a  sadden 
heave,  and  somehow,  before  any  one  knew  why,  a  waye  passed  through 
the  crowd,  some  women  screamed,  a  little  pale  and  fidnting  figare  almost 
Ml  into  Hugh's  arms.  Madeleine,  the  banner-bearer,  slipped  and  fell : 
Looise  the  washerwoman  sprawled  over  her.  There  mi^t  have  been  a 
serious  accident  if  M.  le  Cur^,  who  was  a  strong  man,  and  Ho^,  who 
was  active  and  ready,  had  not  sprang  forward  tc^ther  and  made  a  sort 
of  rampart  against  the  surging  crowd.  Hugh  would  not  have  been 
gpreatly  concerned  for  Madeleine,  who  was  well  able  to  bear  any 
amount  of  pushing,  or  for  Louise,  who  was  loudly  bewailing  herself— 
but  he  still  held  up  the  almost  senseless  little  lady  of  the  castle ;  it  had 
been  his  fate  to  rescue  her ;  and  he  was  relieved  when  the  pressxure  sub- 
sided, and  he  found  himself  in  a  quiet  comer  of  the  great  place  outside 
the  barrier. 

Blanche  revived  in  a  minute,  smoothed  her  hair  out  of  her  eyes,  and 
sat  on  a  step  trembling  a  little  and  silent,  and  biting  her  lips.  She  did 
not  even  say  <'  Thank  you ;  "  that  wild  sea  of  heads  and  struggling  arms 
was  still  about  her. 

Then  she  heard  Hugh  asking  if  she  felt  better,  and  found  that  she 
was  safe  and  once  more  able  to  breathe ;  and  in  one  moment  she  was  her- 
self again,  shaking  out  her  crumpled  lace  and  smoothing  her  dress. 

**  You  will  have  to  go  home  now,"  said  Hugh,  in  a  tone  of  some 
satis&ction.  **  What  induced  you  to  come  to  such  a  place,  mademoiselle  ? 

It  is  all  veiy  well  for  those  peasant  women,  but  for  you ."    The 

innocent  eyes  looked  up. 

«  For  me  ?  Why  should  I  not  do  as  they  do  ?  "  said  Blanche,  turning 
pak  again  at  the  very  thought.  *'  Oh,  how  wet  I  am  1  Is  it  not  disagree- 
able to  be  wetted  ?  Is  that  a  carriage  ?  Perhaps. — ^Ah !  here  is  Monsieur 
le  OunS.'* 

Monsieur  le  Cur6  emerged  with  Madeleine,  who  was  all  over  mud,  and 
amicus  to  return  to  a  clothes-brush.  Hugh  had  hoped  to  be  allowed 
to  escort  his  hostess  back  to  the  Castle ;  but  this  was  not  according  to 
French  etiquette. 

**  I  shall  not  thank  you,"  said  Blanche,  as  she  took  leave  of  Hugh* 
^  You  saved  my  life,  but  it  was  scarcely  worth  the  trouble.  Bemember 
that  my  aunt  dines  at  six." 

A  little  carriage  happened  to  be  passing  (it  had  been  setting  down 
some  formers  from  'Vitry,  a  couple  of  miles  off),  and  into  the  carriage 
Mademoiselle  de  Latouche  and  Madeleine  were  assisted,  and  they  drove 
off  together,  mutually  condoling,  two  white  women  under  the  green 
avenue.  M.  le  Cur^  hurried  after  his  flock;  Hugh  (who  had  had  no 
breakfast),  made  his  way  into  the  town ;  all  sorts  of  refreshments  were 
being  prepared  for  the  use  of  the  pilgrims.  Such  pious  excursions 
should  give  good  appetite. 

Hugh  felt  somewhat  remiss  as  he  walked  home  to  dinner  that  evening. 
He  feared  that  he  had  neglected  his  duties  as  a  guest;  but  in  truth  he  had 
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been  so  well  aninsed,  thai  he  had  forgotten  all  aboat  the  nnseen  lad/i 
who  might  probably  be  expecting  him. 

A  sort  of  Scriptural  gleam  was  upon  the  sea,  in  the  aur,  upon  the 
little  village  lying  on  the  sea- shore ;  a  sort  of  Bethlehem-like  star  was 
peering  from  the  eddying  heights ;  two  women  were  standing  hj  a  well  not 
far  from  the  castle  garden  talking  together  as  they  palled  the  ircm  handle 
of  the  crank.  They  were  still  in  their  white  dresses  and  white  frilled  ci^b* 
**  It  has  been  the  day  of  Heaven/'  said  one  to  the  other.  ''  We  crossed 
the  field  singing  in  choir.  Mademoiselle  Blanche  Idd  the  hymn.  What  a 
pity  that  she  was  so  frightened  in  the  crowd  1  It  was  nothing  coming 
back.  M.  le  Core  foond  the  dryest,  nicest  way.  Look,  I  am  not  weaiy, 
and  yet  I  have  been  on  my  feet  since  three  o'clock  this  morning. 
Ah  1  oar  Core  is  a  good  man.  I  woold  not  exchange  for  him  of  St. 
Hambert,  though  he  drove  in  the  Bishop's  carriage." 

**  Well,  make  haste,"  said  the  other  in  a  low,  satisfied  voice.  *^  Here 
is  the  storm  again."  And,  as  she  spoke  once  more,  the  clouds  seemed  to 
gather  swiftly  from  every  quarter,  from  the  sea,  from  the  plains,  heaping 
dark  clouds.  The  summer  storm  burst  over  the  village,  where  there  was 
a  great  frying  and  clatter ;  all  the  bathers  were  enjoying  their  evening 
meal  at  open  doors  and  windows ;  with  kitchens  in  *fiall  play,  with  great 
talking  and  discussion.  Some  had  brought  their  tables  out  into  the 
street  itself,  for  the  heat  was  excessive,  and  the  lodgings  lor  the  most  pari 
close  and  overcrowded.  There  was  a  general  shriek  and  flight :  children 
scampered ;  careful  menagtres  remained  to  clear  the  board ;  a  great  peal 
of  thunder  shook  the  air,  and  a  swift  whirlwind  came  eddying  op  with 
fierce  dust  and  furious  onslaught. 

The  storm  did  not  last  very  long,  and  when  it  was  over  the  sky 
cleared  as  suddenly  as  it  had  overclouded ;  the  cloud-banks  sank  away, 
and  the  sunset,  which  had  been  tranquilly  going  on  through  all  the  clatter 
and  excitement,  came  once  more  blazing  gorgeously  through  the  broken 
clouds  «nd  flooding  the  evening  world.  The  drops  of  rain  on  the 
clematis  that  overhung  the  garden  door  reflected  this  splendid  li^t ;  eveiy 
stone  was  radiant.  The  very  clapper  sounded  sweet  and  most  musical  in 
the  dear  and  fragrant  calm  that  followed  the  crash  of  angiy  clouds  and 
storm.  If  the  very  wall  was  beautiful,  the  garden  too  was  transfigured 
as  Hugh  walked  in,  admitted  by  Denise  with  her  apron  over  her  head. 

**  Here  you  are !  What  a  storm ! "  says  she ;  '*  were  you  caug^ 
in  it  ?  Mademoiselle  has  told  us  how  you  saved  her.  We  have  heea 
frightened.  Mademoiselle  our  mistress  has  had  a  nervous  attack.  Thai 
poor  Casimir  had  to  go  out  in  all  the  rain  for  the  doctor.  Ah,  we  poor 
servants  !  we  are  the  same  as  our  masters.  Thunder  disagrees  with  me 
just  as  much  as  with  our  mistress.  See  how  I  tremUe.  And  as  for  little 
Marie,  the  kitchenmaid,  she  is  in  the  back  cupboard.  She  won't  come 
out." 

Hugh  might  have  shown  more  sympathy  if  he  could  have  spoken 
more  French ;  with  some  satisfaction  he  gathered,  however,  that  he  had 
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not  been  missed.  He  nodded,  and  Denise  took  it  for  granted  he  agreed  in 
all  she  said.  The  prince  in  the  faiiy  tale  is  conducted  from  chamber  to 
chamber  through  jewelled  and  incandescent  halls ;  mj  prince  was  only 
led  under  the  vine  trellis.  But  what  jewelled  galleries  could  be  more 
beautiful  than  these  green  and  garlanded  loggias,  through  which  the  burn- 
ing eyeiung  garden  was  shining  in  dear,  invigorating  life  ?  As  he  came  from 
under  the  vines,  he  saw  a  common  monthly  rose-tree,  £rom  every  thorn  of 
which  a  rainbow  seemed  to  break  and  flash  as  Denise  swept  by  with  her 
heavy  cloth  skirt.  There  was  one  rose  of  which  the  colours  seemed  to 
glow  beyond  light,  deeper  and  dearer,  and  more  splendid  than  any  words. 
The  flower  burnt  on,  and  Hugh  stopped  in  admiration ;  Denise,  however, 
pointed  to  the  stable  dock. 

''  Make  haste,*'  she  said,  **  dinner  will  be  ready ;  '*  and  the  young  man 
understood  that  he  was  to  lose  no  time.  Denise  hurried  on  quickly  to  her 
kitchen,  past  rose  perfume  and  sweet  verbena  and  geranium  leaves. 
Mademoiselle,  however,  did  not  come  down  to  dinner,  and  Blanche 
again  did  the  honours. 

VL 

Mademoiselle  de  Latouche  was  reported  still  indisposed  next  day. 
Only  Mathilde  and  Blanche  were  there  when  Hugh,  who  had  risen  early, 
walked  into  the  breakfast-room  from  the  garden.  He  had  been  down  to 
the  village,  bathed,  reconnoitred  the  place. 

Early  as  it  was,  all  the  bathers  were  already  out  on  the  sands ; 
and  a  strange  and  motley  crowd  assembled.  Roman  figures  standing 
draped,  enjoying  the  horizon,  reading  the  paper,  and  contemplating  the 
sea  befbre  casting  their  long  white  togas  aside  and  venturing  into  the  water. 
Ladies  in  sandalled  feet,  closely  garbed  in  woollen  stuffs,  banded  and 
filleted  like  any  Tullias  and  Cornelias  out  of  a  gallery  of  statues ;  little 
noisy  boys  and  girls  playing  on  the  shore  or  capering  down  from  the 
bathing  boxes,  our  own  children  piling  their  castle.  It  is  all  present  as 
I  write,  the  heave  of  the  crisp  horizon,  the  flash  of  brine,  the  fidnt  sparkle 
of  distant  promontories.  People  talk  of  being  misunderstood;  surely 
there  are  moments  when  every  grain  of  sand,  every  gleam  of  light,  seems 
to  respond  to  the  uttermost  need  of  one's  being,  and  to  complete  and  to 
satisfy. 

The  cheerfulness  and  clatter  of  it  all  first  struck  our  friend  Hugh ;  and, 
for  the  first  time,  he  understood  that  besides  one's  life  and  one's  habits 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  the  state  of  mind  in  which  people  and  their  neigh- 
bours habitually  live.  It  is  quite  independent  of  circimistances,  and 
represents  the  measure  firom  which  they  start.  Whether  one  state  of 
mind  is  more  desirable  than  another  was  not  the  question  he  asked  him- 
self. He  had  been  used  to  look  with  something  like  scorn  upon  anything 
that  was  good-humoured  and  temporary :  a  stem  realisation  of  the  terrors 
of  life,  and  a  heavy  plod  along  its  pitfialls,  had  always  seemed  to  him  the 
most  reasonable  aspect  to  contemplate.  It  had  been  his  mother's  and  his 
Ctither's,  it  was  his  brothers'. 
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Under  all  theae  dieerfiil  infloenees  he  eame  back  to  the  chateau 
whistling,  yntii  hifl  hands  in  his  pockets,  and  prepared  to  eat|  drink 
oofiee,  and  transact  bnsiaMa;  he  passed  old  Pierre  with  clean  stntw 
in  his  sabots,  craddng  a  cheerfnl  morning  whip« 

The  breakfast  was  set  out  on  the  oil-skin  table-eo?er,  a  didi  of  piled* 
npfimitinthe  centre,  bowlsofcofiee,andaloaf  three  feet  long,  firom  which 
Mathilde  was  catting  liberal  himches.  Blanche  was  break£EUiting  in  tha 
sunshine ;  she  was  sitting  jost  where  the  light  fell  npcm  the  oak  parq[aety 
she  was  still  dressed  in  whUe,  demorely  sipping  her  bowl  of  milk.  She 
looked  a  little  pale,  eyen  younger  than  the  night  before, 

**  Here  is  the  English  gentleman !  '*  said  Mathilde,  looking  up,  and 
she  opened  the  window  to  let  their  visitor  in.  As  she  did  so,  all  the  mnming 
aoreole,  birds'  songs,  ligbt,  fresh  and  renovating,  mshed  inl  Mathilde 
shivered,  but  eigoyed ;  and,  being  cold,  went  off  to  get  a  diawlfor  Blandie, 
while  the  yoong  lady  answered  Hugh's  inquiries. 

«  Here  is  your  aunt's  little  fur  tippet  for  you,  my  child,"  said  the 
kind  creature,  coming  back  with  some  swansdown. 

«  Thank  you,  Mathilde,"  said  Blanche ;  '<  Mr.  Gourlay  will  not  believe 
that  I  am  no  longer  frightened;  but  give  us  something  nuwe  to  eat 
quickly,  for  this  is  a  fast-day,  and  I  am  hungry.  I  should  like  some 
more  cream." 

Mademoiselle  Mathilde  hurried  off  enchanted.  Fast-day  or  feast-day, 
she  never  ate  anything  herself,  but  her  pleasure  was  to  provide  for  others ; 
and  this  little  Blanche  was  veiy  near  her  heart.  Who  could  help  loving 
her  ?  a  soft,  little  wilful  creature,  with  sudden  spirits  flaming  up,  silent 
deep  suppressions,  all  following  one  another  so  rapidly  that  it  was  hard  to 
say  which  of  all  these  sunshines  and  tempests  was  Blanche  hemetL 

Then  the  little  grey  woman  took  some  crumbs  from  the  table  and 
scattered  them  over  the  garden  path  that  crossed  the  window.  A  sparrow 
immediately  appeared  ready  to  grapple  with  an  enormous  block  of  bread. 

"  Are  you  fond  of  birds  ?  "  said  Blanche ;  "  I  am,"  watching  Hugh  as 
he  went  on  with  his  breakfast.  ''  There  are  thrushes  in  the  garden  of  the 
convent  where  I  was  brought  up  at,  and  a  nightingale  sings  in  June.  I 
watch  him  under  the  tree.  It  is  so  pretty ;  one  night  we  tried  to  steal  out 
to  listen  to  it,  but  the  good  mother  punished  us  all  next  day." 

'*  How  glad  you  must  be  to  be  at  home  1 "  said  Hugh,  who  had  finished 
his  coffee.  **  Now  you  will  be  able  to  listen  to  nightingales  as  long  as  you 
like." 

Blanche  did  not  answer :  she  crimsoned  up  and  then  became  veiy  pale  i 
even  her  pretty  red  lips  seemed  to  turn  ^i^te  for  a  moment.  <<  Don't 
you  know,"  she  began,  then  faltered.  She  was  always  gentle,  and  generally 
deliberate  in  h^  movements,  but  on  this  occasion  some  sudden  impulse 
made  her  start  from  her  chair,  spring  swiftly  to  the  window  and  oat  into 
the  garden ;  the  birds  in  front  of  the  window  flew  away  fri^tened. 

Mathilde  started ;  Blanche  had  vanished.  Hu^  Gouiiay  was  a  Uttfe 
puzzled ;    he  looked  at  his  companion,  wondering  what  he  had  nid 
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amiflfl.  The  diligent  litUe  woman  was  still  clearing  away  the  breakGut, 
and  brushing  the  onunbs  off  the  mlskin  cover  of  the  table.  She  seemed 
to  avoid  his  glance.  When  Hugh  got  up  and  walked  into  the  garden,  he 
saw  Blanche,  in  her  swansdown  tippet,  sitting  in  the  snnshine  as  quietly 
as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

Benches  alternated  with  orange  trees  along  the  terrace,  and  Blanche 
had  chosMi  the  smmiest.  She  sat  quite  still  with  her  bands  linked  into 
her  sleeves,  in  the  way  she  had  learnt  £rom  the  nuns.  She  was  looking 
intently  at  the  swaying  branch  of  a  tree,  from  which  some  lilac  dropping 
weeteiias  were  hanging.  Her  shadow  never  stirred  upon  the  gravel 
walk.  Beyond  the  terrace,  in  the  great  meadow,  the  cows  were  standing 
in  their  sombre  coats ;  beyond  the  cows,  the  old  iron  gates  were  closed 
against  the  world — <<  jaunting  by  the  highway.'*  It  att  looked  secure  and 
peaeefdl  enou^  As  Hugh  came  up,  the  young  Chatelaine  moved  ever  so 
little  and  made  a  place  for  him  on  the  bench  beside  her. 

«  Tell  me,"  she  said,  suddenly,  "  why  did  you  come  here  ?  *' 

**  I  came  on  business,"  said  Hu^. 

**  What  business  ?  "  said  Blanche,  still  looking  at  the  westeria  branch, 
where  a  little  sparrow  was  swinging  and  swaying  to  a  tune  in  his  own  brain. 

**  I  have  to  find  a  particular  sort  of  machine,"  said  Hugh,  '<  for 
which  your  £ftther  has  left  a  model,  I  understand,  and  I  have  to  find  a 
poodle  for  my  father.  He  thinks  that  is  most  important  of  all,  but  I  am 
very  anxious  to  get  the  machine." 

**  A  machine  1  A  poodle  !  "  said  Blanche,  looking  at  him  with  her 
wise  yet  innocent  eyes.  **  Have  you  come  all  this  way  for  a  poodle  ?  I 
think  I  can  help  you ;  there  is  apoor  woman  in  the  village  who  has  one  to 
disposeof.  His  name  is  Bismarck.  He  is  a  veiybig  dog:  Iwillhavehim 
brought  here  for  you.  I  cannot  think  how  anyone  can  like  dogs.  We 
cannot  endure  dogs  in  this  house.  There  are  none  at  the  Convent ;  that  is 
something  gained." 

Then  he  began  telling  her  one  dog  story  after  another ;  he  spoke  of 
colleys  and  terriers  and  sheep  dogs,  warming  to  his  subject  as  he  went  on ; 
he  brought  a  whole  new  world  into  his  talk — a  world  of  moors  and  of 
liberty,  of  adventure,  a  world  of  nature. 

Never  in  the  course  of  her  short  existence  had  little  Blanche  heard  any 
one  speak  in  such  a  voice  as  this  or  heard  such  a  hymn  to  natural  things. 
She  had  heard  of  mkacles,  of  ecstacies,  of  preserves  and  embroidery ; 
she  had  heard  of  pictures>  of  incense,  of  self-infliction  and  devotion ; 
but  of  winds  and  Ufe  and  liberty  and  labour,  free,  enduring — she  had 
never  heard  any  one  speak  in  this  way  before.  She  tried  to  realise  Hugh's 
stories  as  th^  followed;  listening  with  averted  eyes.  Once  she  raised 
them  with  a  look  that  made  him  almost  cease  to  speak,  it  was  so  con* 
straining  in  its  veiled  appeal.  *'  Don't  tell  me  anymore,"  it  seemed  to 
say. 

**I  shall  never  hear  such  things  again,"  she  said  at  last,  in  her  slow 
English.   «<  I  shall  soon  be  gone  firombeie>  I  think,  but  I  shall  remember 
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it  all/'    Then  she  sighed  and  mored  imeaBilj,   and  then  folded  het 
hands  once  more,  bat  he  could  see  her  little  tender  fingelrs  trembling. 

**  Are  yon  going  to  a  pretty  part  of  the  country  ?  "  asked  young  €k>ur- 
lay,  in  his  most  matter  of  fetct  tones.  * 

Hugh  scouted  emotion  and  avoided  it  as  Blanche  avoided  poodles, 
and  his  tone  at  once  froze  her  confidence. 

'<  It  is  pretty  enough,"  she  said,  dryly,  ''  but  that  will  make  little 
difference  to  me.  The  place  I  am  going  to  is  ...  .  " — she  stopped — 
<'  would  not  interest  you,**  she  said. 

**  One  can  neyer  tell,"  said  Hugh,  **  what  will  interest  another  person, 
any  more  than  one  can  tell  what  may  be  about  to  happen  to  oneself.** 

« I  know  yery  well  what  is  before  me,"  said  Mademoiselle  de  Latouche ; 
and  Hugh  vaguely  smiled  and  surmised. 

'<  I  could  tell  you  ereiy  day  of  all  my  life  to  come  as  long  as  I  live  if 
I  chose,'*  continued  the  girl,  with  a  sad  quiver  in  her  slow  voice ;  **  when 
you  go  back  to  your  moors,  to  your  dogs,  to  your  free  life,  I  shall  be  in 
my  convent,  at  peace  and  safe  from  tlfd  world  and  its  temptations."  She 
raised  her  wistful,  magnetic  eyes,  as  she  spoke,  with  some  wild  yet 
mystical  look  in  them  tluit  Hugh  never  forgot  again. 

**  What  do  you  mean  7  **  he  asked,  in  a  different  tone. 

**  I  am  going  to  enter  the  Convent  of  the  Bisters  of  the  Holy  Pilgrims," 
said  little  Blanche,  in  a  low  voice.  Then  she  said  no  more,  but  sat 
smoothing  the  fluff  upon  her  tippet,  mechanically  stroking  it  down  with 
her  little  fingers. 

The  bewildered  Englishman  remained  on  the  bench  beside  her — 
watching  her  in  surprise  and  painfrd  interest.  He  began  presently  to  ques- 
tion. Contrary  to  her  wont,  she  answered  all  his  questions  with  the  greatest 
readiness  and  simplicity.  Tes,  it  was  of  her  own  free-will  she  was  going 
in.  Her  aunt  wished  it,  and  so  did  M.  le  Cur^,  and  her  father  wished  it, 
so  they  said  ;  and  what  else  could  she  do  ?  Once  she  had  thought  of 
marrying  a  young  man  her  father  had  approved,  but  he  died :  she  had  only 
seen  him  twice,  but  she  always  wore  his  portrait,  and  she  pointed  to  the 
locket  on  her  arm.  He  was  something  like — she  stopped  again  and  went 
on  to  speak  of  the  convent.  She  loved  the  sisters ;  they  were  kinder 
than  anybody  else  except  poor  Mathilde. 

<<And  it  is  a  beautifrd  life,**  said  the  little  thing  seriously,  '<to 
pray,  to  sing  in  the  chapel,  to  be  good  and  loved  by  all  the  saints,  and  to 
spend  one*s  life  for  the  good  of  others,  praying  for  them.  Perhaps," 
she  said,  clasping  her  hands  thoughtfolly,  <'  some  other  girl  will  profit 
by  my  prayers  and  find  happiness — my  happiness." 

Hugh  was  too  much  shocked  and  frightened  to  know  what  to  say  at 
the  moment,  and  before  he  could  make  up  his  mind  Mathilde  came  flying 
out  upon  the  terrace.  Mademoiselle  desired  to  see  him,  she  said ;  would 
he  please  come  at  once  ? — she  did  not  like  waitmg.  The  Cur^  de  St.  Ram- 
bert  was  expected,  and  she  was  already  vexed  by  his  delay. 

M.  le  Cur6  de  St.  Bambert  took  a  special  interest  in  the  fate  of  little 
Blanche.    The  little  thing  would  probably  inherit  her  aunt's  fortune  as 
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well  as  lier  father's  possessiong :  lei  them  beware  of  scheming  fortone- 
hunters,  ready  to  devour  the  poor  innocent;  let  them  accept  with  a 
good  heart  the  safe  protection  that  the  Chnroh  extends  to  those  holy 
women  who^ure  filled  with  noble  aspirations,  and  torn  to  her  for  safety 
and  refoge.  Blanche  had  been  sent  to  the  convent,  by  his  advice,  for 
her  education.  '  She  seemed  to  have  a  vocation ;  let  them  beware  how 
they  discouraged  it  1    This  was  St.  Bambert*s  advice. 

The  Cor^  de  St.  Joyeoz  had  nearly  been  denied  the  hoase  in 
disgrace  for  having  shown  so  little  sympathy  when  his  advice  was  asked 
concerning  Blanche's  fatore.  *'M^cry  her,  Madame,"  he  had  been 
ohnriish  enough  to  say ;  '*  find  some  good  yoong  fellow  to  make  a  home 
for  her.  Hers  does,  not  seem  to  me  a  character  matured  for  a  cloister 
U&.  She  has  movements,  sublime  movements  of  piety  and  fervour ;  but 
that  is  a  mere  passing  phase  in  her  young  soul.  Some  people  are  thus 
constituted,  and  I  do  not  say  that  they  are  by  any  means  the  worst. 
Now,  there  is  M.  le  Yicaire,  if  you  ask  me ;  he  seems  eminently  cut  out 
for  religious  life.  He  is  now  arranging  the  details  of  another  procession 
nett  Thursday :  it  will  be  most  striking." 

Mademoiselle  de  Latouche  must  have  been  in  a  capricious  mood  that 
day.  Mathilde  led  Hugh  into  a  sort  of  ante-room,  where  she  begged  him 
to  wait  while  she  went  in  and  announced  him.  The  time  seemed  a  little 
long,  and  the  young  man  walked  to  the  window  and  looked  out.  It  was  a 
window  which  opened  on  one  of  the  twisted  balconieSi  and  from  whence  he 
could  see  the  garden,  and  the  terrace,  and  the  orange  trees  all  mapped  out 
before  him ;  and  as  he  looked  he  saw  that  M.  le  Cur6  de  St.  Bambert  had 
come  up  and  sat  down  on  the  bench  where  he  had  been  sitting.  Little 
Blanche  was  still  there,  listening  with  averted  face  to  the  Cur^,  who  was 
speaking  with  unction  and  much  action  of  the  hands.  Then  she  suddenly 
started  away,  and  set  off  running  along  the  orange  trees,  and  the  Cure 
erossed  towards  the  house.  Mathilde  also  came  out  of  an  adjoining  room» 
looking  somewhat  confused. 

"Wen  I  "said  Hugh. 

Mathilde  shook  her  head.  Mademoiselle  had  changed  her  mind ;  she 
could  not  receive  him  that  morning. 

It  afterwards  occurred  to  Hug^  that  Uiis  had  been  a  little  ruse  of  the 
housekeeper's  to  get  him  out  of  the  way  before  the  priest's  arrival. 
Mathilde  hurried  him  down  by  a  different  staircase  to  that  by  which  she 
had  brought  him. 

VIL 

Until  he  had  beard  her  story,  Blanche  had  seemed  to  Hugh  just  a 
young  lady  like  any  other ;  now,  when  he  looked  out  into  this  flower- 
garden  all  a-bloom,  and  watched  the  little  thing's  play  and  bright  antics, 
and  heard  her  sweet  voice,  some  other  chord  was  struck,  and  there  seemed 
a  strange  meaning  to  it  all.  After  that  first  explanation,  little  Blanche 
seemed  to  trouble  herself  no  more  about  her  &te ;  but  what  curious  things 
ineanings  are !     This  future  w^s  like  a  shadow  creeping  over  a  summer 
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day,  80  Ho^  ihon^i ;  Eke  th#  mdaiMholj  tewbmd&m  of  A  ^oide  oftlBng 
gidly  across  an  -empty  eonrt  The  more  often  Blanche's  lao^  sounded, 
the  more  sadly  this  edio  seemed  to  soond.  •  •  • 

How  qoickly  people  get  used  to  the  things  that  they  like  J  Hahits  of 
tranquil  intimacy  are,  periiaps,  the  most  inddiow  of  alL  Thej  seem  so 
easy,  so  harmlessly  absorbing,  why  should  they  not  oontinne  to  oyer  f 
Chreat  events,  wond^rftd  snocesses,  deserving  triumphs,  those  may  be  lor 
others,  but  for  onrselves  we  ask  but  little :  the  peacefol  satiabction,  the 
person  yon  expect,  the  hour  yoa  love  best  retoming  agam  and  again.  One 
is  told  of  the  vanity  of  human  wishes,  bat  people  do  not  sore^^  apply  bo 
grand  a  name  to  anything  so  unimportant  as  the  opening  of  a  door,  the 
quiet  dafly  entrance  of  one  person  or  another.  •  •  •  . 

These  two  young  people  were  thrown  into  a  stmnge  companionship. 
Mademoiselle  de  Latouche  for  (mce  was  really  ill,  and  too  mndi  absorbed 
in  her  symptoms  to  trouble  herself  about  what  was  going  on  in  the  house* 
From  what  H.  had  said,  die  had  taken  it  for  granted  that  Mr.  Qocfflay 
was  an  old  manu&cturer.  Mathilde  innoeently  answered  all  MadeoMiselle's 
questions.  He  was  quiet,  gave  no  trouble,  was  out  most  of  the  day ;  tins 
was  all  the  account  she  gave.  He  was  anxious  to  go  as  soon  as  he  had 
been  allowed  to  see  the  machine. 

But  Mademoiselle  was  firm.  No,  not  until  she  had  seen  him  and 
made  her  bargain  would  she  consent  to  let  Hu^  go  or  carry  off  the 
model.    Mathilde  had  tiie  key  ;  let  her  keep  it  for  the  present. 

The  days  went  by  so  peacefully  that  there  was  nothing  to  dwell  upon* 
They  used  to  spend  long  hours  on  the  terrace,  nothing  happening  ensepi 
that  the  cows  came  crossing  the  field,  or  the  shadow  of  tiie  sun-d^ 
travelled  across  the  disc.  One  night  Blanche  persuaded  M^i^i^^  to  ooom 
down  to  the  beach.  They  walked  down  the  great  avenue,  of  ^diioh  the 
trees  looked  so  tall  in  the  moonlight.  As  they  reached  the  gate  that  led 
to  the  road,  the  two  priests  were  passing  along  on  their  way  firom  the 
church  ;  their  buckles  gleamed  in  the  moonlight.  It  was  a  lov^,  vast 
night ;  that  strange  harmony  which  is  not  sound,  which  is  not  sOence,  was 
vibrating  everywhere.  The  moon  was  slowly  winning  a  silver  victory,  and 
conquering  realm  after  realm  of  sand,  and  down,  and  sea ;  now  the  church 
spire  itself  is  won,  the  marble  step  in  the  open  door,  ihrough  which  you 
see  the  dim  lamp  burning  at  the  altar-rail.  There  within  all  10  stilly 
mysterious,  and  voiceless ;  but  without,  how  the  fskj  flashes — ^what  dimmed 
glory  of  starlight  seems  waiting  for  a  signal  to  burst  into  life  t  H.  was 
sitting  among  shadows ;  the  husband  and  wife  were  walking  slowly  along 
the  trellis  wall ;  sometimes  a  star  rose  above  its  leafy  line,  sometimes  a  vol 
seemed  to  fall  gently  upon  all  this  mystery.  I  saw  the  trio  firom  the 
castle  from  my  window  as  they  passed  on  their  way  to  the  beach. 

The  sea  lay  quite  still  in  the  moonlight,  and  only  streaked  by  some 
long  black  lines  that  came  rolling  in  strangely,  with  a  dull  monotony  of 
calm  and  sound.  Hugh  had  once  heaord  aa  oratorio  given  in  the  town-hall 
at  York,  and  the  nig^t  brought  it  back  to  his  mind.  He  had  fccgotten 
the  music,  but  he  could  remember  the  impression  that  it  made  the  sense 
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of  difltanoe,  the  harmomoiis  eoneorda  breakmg  ihrongh  the  modulation  of 
yagner  notes.  Here  was  the  <»atorio  again.  '^It  frightens  me,"  said 
Blanehe ;  **  bat  how^beautifiil  it  is  1 ''  High  overhead  rode  the  pale  moon, 
a  pervading  melody  falling  upon  the  waves,  the  difis  darkly  enclosing 
all,  the  stars  shining  against  their  ereets. 

Mathilde  stood  gazmg  at  the  black  lines  in  the  sea.  '<  There  will  be  a 
storm  to-night/'  she  said. 

Blanehe  tamed,  with  a  low,  soft  sigh.  ^*  Come,  there  is  a  boat  patting 
off.    How  I  should  like  to  row  oat  into  the  moonlight !  " 

When  <m»  is  yoang,  impressions  come  like  beaatifdl  tanes,  easy  to 
remember,  with  melody  caressing  and  entrancing.  Each  year  adds 
meaning  apon  meaning  to  every  feeling,  accompaniment  to  every  loving 
tone,  and  presently  it  is  no  longer  one  exqoisite  air,  bat  a  great  concerted 
movement  that  carries  as  away ;  each  note  seems  complicated  and  en- 
chorded  into  others.  Hugh  and  Blanche  were  yoang,  ancomplicated  oA 
yet ;  they  had  not  six  weeks'  experience  between  them,  for  Blanche  in 
her  comvant  had  scarcely  seen  less  of  the  world  than  Ha^  among  his 
throbbing  engines.  The  mosic  that  was  soanding  in  their  ears,  on  this 
mysterioas  night,  was  a  very  sweet  one. 

**  I  think  I  coald  remain  looking  at  the  waves  for  years,"  said  Blanche. 
**  Ah  I  what  a  pity  that  the  convent  windows  do  not  look  apon  the  sea ! " 

**  The  convent  windows  will  not  show  yoa  mach  worth  looking  at,  I 
should  think,"  said  Ha£^,  taming  crossly  away. 

**  That  is  the  reason  of  it,"  said  Bhmche,  stopping  short.  *<  The  con- 
vent is  a  friend  who  comes  to  detach  as  from  the  things  of  this  world,  its 
vanities,  its  pleasares,  and  heartlessness."  She  spoke  with  a  cold  yet 
passionate  eamestnees,  and  waited  for  him  to  answer. 

«  Do  yoa  think  there  are  no  troables  in  life?  "  said  Hagh,  with  his 
hands  in  his  pockets,  mattering  between  his  teeth.  *<  Beal  troables  with 
some  heart  in  tbem,  instead  of  flimsy  metaphors  and  fimcy  penances 
inflicted  by  old  women."    Blanche  flashed  furioasly. 

''  I  mast  never  speak  to  you  again,  if  yoa  speak  to  me  like  that,"  she 
said.    They  had  walked  ap  to  the  boats. 

At  this  time  a  boat  was  patting  oat  to  sea,  and  the  two  fishermen  to 
whom  it  belonged  were  straggling  wi^  ropes  and  cords  and  fish-baskets ;  a 
boy  was  lei^iing  in  and  oat,  haoling  and  pashing.  The  weird  moonlight 
fell  npon  their  faces ;  a  woman  witii  a  child  in  her  arms  stood  silently 
near,  watching  their  progress. 

<^  We  are  ready,"  said  the  elder  man,  coming  ap  to  where  the  woman 
was  standing ;  <<  good-night,  my  girl ;  go  home ;  there  is  nothing  to  fear." 
He  gave  her  a  load  kiss,  and  leapt  into  the  boat ;  it  shoved  off  with  a  dall 
splash,  and  went  rapidly  tossing  across  the  black  waves.  The  woman 
suddenly  burst  out  crying,  and  kissed  her  baby  again  and  again. 

Th^  found  some  one  expecting  them  when  tiiey  reached  home. 
Blanche's  poodle  was  sitting  on  the  door-step.  It  was  a  present,  she 
said,  laui^iing.  Hug^  must  accept  it;  a  big  ^i^te  poodle  dog,  nicely 
curled  and  frilled,  with  a  string  tied  to  its  muzzle.    It  had  pink  eyes,  and 
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an  inDooent  black  nose  like  a  button.  Its  wide-epread  paws  were  aaok- 
mented  with  elegant  little  tnflb;  its  tail  ended  in  a  tasseL  The  old  peasant 
woman  who  had  brought  it  was  gazing  wistfolly  at  the  foolish  blinking 
eyes  that  returned  her  glances  with  so  much  tnxthfol  affactton. 

The  poodle  slept  in  a  comer  of  Hagh*s  bed-room  all  that  ni^ ; 
about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  to  the  consternation  of  the  household, 
he  roused  the  whole  place  with  his  howls.  Hugh  quieted  him  as  best  he 
could,  but  the  consequences  were  serious.  Mademmselle  had  been 
awakened ;  her  indignation  was  not  to  be  described. 

When  Hugh  came  down  to  breakfeist  he  found  Mathilde  pale,  with  red 
eyes,  as  red  as  Bismarck's  own.  Blanche  nervous,  uneasy,  starting  at 
every  sound.  No  one  could  describe  the  scene  that  Mademoiselle  had 
given  them.    M.  le  Cur6  had  been  sent  for.    They  had  been  up  all  night. 

«  Oh  !  sir  1 "  said  Mathilde,  giving  him  his  coffee  with  a  tiemUing 
hand  ;  <<  how  am  I  to  tell  you  ?  " 

"  I  will  tell  him,"  said  little  Blanche,  comingup.  <'  My  aunt  is  cruel : 
she  says  that  you  must  not  stay,  that  you  must  take  Bismarck,  and  that 
I  am  never  to  see  you  again,"  said  the  girl  in  a  cold,  dull  voice. 

**  Nonsense,"  said  Hugh.  **  Of  course  I  must  go  if  your  aunt  wishes 
it.  I  shall  go  home  with  Bismarck :  for  numy  reasons  it  is  the  best  thing 
I  can  do.  But  if  you  will  let  me  come  back,"  he  said,  looking  at  her 
steadily  •  •  .  '' I  will  come  this  day  week  •  .  •  ." 

Blanche's  eyes  were  cast  down :  she  flushed  up,  said  something  unin- 
telligible, and  ran  out  of  the  room,  as  the  priest  entered  with  blandest 
politeness.  Mademoiselle  de  Latouche's  indisposition  was  so  grave,  that 
she  regretted  being  obliged  to  inform  her  friend  that  she  should  not  be 
able  to  transact  the  business  upon  which  he  had  come.  *'  The  coach 
leaves  at  three,  I  believe,"  said  the  Cur6. 

Hugh  got  up  and  bowed  very  stiffly. 

'*  I  had  ahready  made  up  my  mind  to  leave  the  chateau,"  said  he. 
**  Perhaps,  as  you  pass  the  village,  you  would  kindly  secure  my  place." 

**  With  the  greatest  pleasure,"  said  the  Abbe. 

While  Hugh  was  travelling  back  to  his  home,  little  Blanche  was  flitting 
away  under  the  trees  towards  the  meadow ;  she  was  pacing  restlessly  on 
and  on,  no  longer  lingering  in  the  autunmal  sunshine,  scarcely  taking 
pains  to  hold  up  her  long  white  dress  as  it  flowed  upon  the  ground. 
But  the  place  was  so  trim  and  crisply  kept  that  there  was  but  little  to 
soil  her  skirt.  She  was  not  herself  somehow,  less  to-day  than  she  had 
ever  been ;  its  radiance  and  peaceful  completeness  seemed  a  long  way 
from  her ;  some  sudden  revulsion  of  feeling  had  filled  her  grey  eyes  with 
tears ;  she  seemed  to  belong  to  the  place  as  she  had  never  belonged  to  it 
before,  to  feel  that  she  had  never  been  conscious  enough  of  all  the  beautifiil 
things,  the  memories,  the  childish  hopes  which  had  come  to  her  there.  Yes, 
there  in  that  hollow  die  had  once  come  with  her  &ther,  holding  his  hand, 
and  she  could  remember  him  standing  in  the  gateway  and  calling  to  her. 
It  was  his  wish  that  she  was  following  now.    M.  le  Cur^  de  St.  Bambert 
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liad  told  her  so.  How  could  she  judge  ?  A  poor  girl  who  has  known 
nothing  of  life,  who  has  seen  no  one,  been  nowhere ;  "  and  yet  they 
might  have  waited,"  said  little  Blanche  bitterly  to  herself.  "  My  aunt 
is  unhappy  at  parting  from  me ;  she  is  too  good  to  care  for  mere  personal 
feeling ;  but  it  will  be  terrible  for  Mathilde  when  I  am  gone."  Then 
she  began  to  think  about  the  convent ;  die  could  see  it  all  quite  plain, 
and  hear  the  nuns*  voices  through  the  rustling  of  the  trees,  and  the 
novices'  parbur  with  its  two  or  three  books,  the  altar  to  the  Virgin,  the 
cupboards,  the  straw  chairs,  and  the  window  into  the  passage. 

*'  Good-bye !  **  sister  Marie  Alba  had  said,  the  morning  she  came 
away,  in  her  melancholy  voice ;  '*  have  you  seen  the  good  mother  and  taken 
leave  ?  " 

Then  three  novices  had  come  in  and  sister  Angelique,  with  a  long 
flying  veil,  all  saying  fkrewell.  "  We  shall  see  you  again,  my  beloved, 
and  then  you  will  stay  with  us,"  the  two  nuns  had  said. 

Sister  Eran9oise  had  been  putting  linen  in  the  cupboard,  great  heavy 
sheets  with  blue  lines,  the  doors  were  open  with  the  crosses  on  the  comer 
panels.  Eran9oi8e  had  turned  her  pale  nose  {**  Will  mine  look  like  that  ?  " 
wondered  Blanche) :  **  Before  you  go,  dear  angel,  your  eyes  are  so  clear, 
look  at  my  silver  ring,  tell  me  whether  it  is  bent.  I  showed  it  to  Sister 
Oatherine,  but  she  cannot  see  anything  amiss,  and  yet,  by  holding  it  to  the 
light,  does  it  not  appear  somewhat  flattened,  just  by  the  silver  heart  ?  " 

Blanche  had  taken  the  ring  and  the  chain  with  its  mythical  symbols 
of  hearts  and  flames  into  her  hand.  *'  What  does  it  signify  whether  it  is 
bent  or  not.  Sister  Fran^oise  ?  "  she  asked. 

'*  It  matters — ^it  matters  a  great  deal ;  why  the  good  mother  herself— 
I  shall  ask  M.  le  Cur^  next  time  he  comes.  Dear  child,  you  are  not 
going  away  in  the  convent  dress  ?  " 

'*  She  has  leave  to  wear  it,"  said  the  sister  Angelique.  *'  It  is  a  special 
grace,  for  her  own  dotiies  are  not  come  from  the  dress-maker's.  .  .  ." 

So  it  all  came  back  to  her,  Blanche  thought,  with  a  sting  of  self- 
reproach  :  how  familiar  and  kind  those  worn  &ces  were !  Perhaps  that 
was  why  Mathilde,  with  her  worn  looks,  seemed  more  like  home  to  her 
than  her  aunt,  herself  comfortable  and  handsome  in  that  well-appointed 
room ;  and  then  Blanche  thought  of  a  life  devoted,  of  highest  impulse 
on  earth  leading  to  glorious  reward  in  heaven,  so  they  told  her,  so  the 
Cure  had  told  her  just  now ;  but  would  there  not  still  be  time  in  another 
year  ?  she  wanted  to  wait  for  the  f(§te  next  month  ;  she  wanted  leave  to 
keep  a  dog  in  the  convent;  she  wanted — what  did  she  want?  She 
thought  of  the  fisherman's  wife  the  night  before,  of  the  sea,  of  the  moon- 
light :  everything  seemed  to  hurt,  to  tear  her  in  eveiy  direction ;  she  need 
not  determine  yet,  not  yet — ^not  yet. 

The  Cur^  was  still  on  the  tenrace,  but  she  brushed  past  him  without 
speaking. 

This  much  Blanche  felt  that  she  must  do,  she  must  see  him  again,  to 
say  good-bye  to  her  friend,  and  give  him  the  thing  that  he  wished  for : 
this  much  was  her  right.  She  had  not  talked  to  Hugh  all  those  long  hours 
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mihoat  being  somehow  eanied  awaj  from  her  old  bonndarieSy  never  io 
retom  io  them,  never  again. 

Had  Blanche  ehoeen  9  She  knewnoi  what  she  had  ehosen.  She  was 
in  a  miserable  state  of  doubt  and  indedsion.  She  ftlt  herself  watched ; 
Denise  was  for  ever  in  her  way;  iheOitreof  St.  Bambert  was  always  there. 

One  day  Bismarck's  farmer  owner,  'vHio  had  been  hovering  about  the 
terrace  for  some  time,  came  up  to  Blanche  as  she  passed  on  her  way 
from  mass.  Denise  sharply  told  her  to  make  way,  but  Madame  Bonllot 
persisted.  The  gentleman  who  had  bought  the  dog  was  come  back,  and 
had  he  brought  good  news  of  poor  Bibi  ? 

Blanche  had  sent  a  message  to  our  children  to  come  up  and  walk  in 
the  garden  of  the  chateau  whenever  they  liked ;  they  wwe  En^^dsh — that 
was  enou^  to  make  them  her  friends.  One  day  the  whole  company  strag- 
gled  up  along  the  dusty  road,  [Albinia  flitting  a-head  with  her  Knnie 
clinging  to  her  skirts.  The  M^jor  carried  the  little  one,  and  Maijory  and 
Anne  proudly  bore  their  provisions  in  their  little  baskets ;  the  homeliest 
&re,  short  bread  and  rolls,  and  milk  in  a  stone  jug.  Th^  foand  a  tea- 
table,  an  old  leaf-besprinkled  bench  among  crisp  autumnal  avenues ; 
they  made  a  centre-piece  of  daisies  in  a  saucer.  A  few  brown  leaves 
dropped  into  their  cups,  but  they  rendered  them  all  the  more  intozieating. 
ChildreQ  love  open  air,  they  love  play,  and  they  love  their  elders  to  look 
on  at  their  gambols.  As  we  all  sate  round,  resting  after  our  hot  toil,  we 
saw  a  figure  advancing  abng  the  avenue ;  it  came  out  of  an  did  shed 
which  had  been  built  against  the  wall  not  £ar  from  where  we  were  sitting. 

«  Who  is  it  ?  "  said  H.'    <'  Is  it  a  nun  or  a  peasant  woman  ?  " 

It  was  some  one  dressed  in  a  coiffe  and  a  long  white  floating  veO  over 
a  grey  serge  dress ;  this  person,  whoever  it  was,  advanced  a  little  way, 
then  went  back,  then  came  forward  again  .  •  •  . 

The  pupils  in  the  convents  of  the  sisters  of  the  order  of  the  Holy 
Pilgrims  wear  a  very  singular  and  unbecoming  dress;  it  is  xnade  of  grey 
merinos,  plainly  cut,  with  loose  long  sleeves  flEdling  upon  their  hands.  Thmr 
young  fiEtoes  are  enclosed  in  white  caps  with  narrow  frills,  to  which  are 
attached  black  floating  veils,  which  give  them  somewhat  the  appearance 
of  nuns  themselves.  This  dress  is  not  becoming,  but  there  are  tiiose  for 
whom  the  quaint  sobriety  only  serves  as  a  foil.  Blanche  de  Latouche 
was  certainly  one  of  these.  NMther  caps,  nor  veils,  nor  prim  grey  robes 
could  shade  her  sudden  beauty;  the  soft  eyes  pierced  through  quills  of 
any  depth,  and  veils  for  thicks  than  the  gaxue  that  was  floating  along  ih» 
garden  pathway.  The  veiled  apparition  was  not  a  nun — it  was  Kanche, 
in  her  convent  school-girl  dress.  Some  feeling  had  made  her  put  it  on 
to-day.  She  knew  that  Hugh  would  be  coming.  This  was  the  day  he 
had  promised  to  come.  All  day  long  she  had  been  expecting  him ;  aD  day 
long  she  had  been  making  up  her  mind  quietly,  with  gentle  perversity,  that 
she  would  help  him  to  get  what  he  wanted  ;  that  her  farewell  gift  to  him 
should  be  this  model,  upon  which  he  had  set  his  heart.  It  was  hers— > 
her  father  had  left  it  her ;  this  much  she  knew,  she  had  a  right  to  her 
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own  »  y«i*  It  was  for  that  die  bad  taken  the  key  from  tiie  shelf  where 
ik  lay  in  Maihilde'?  cupboard  neatly  docketed  with  tbe.otben,  Bha  bad 
come  down  to  assure  herself  that  aJl  was  right — ^that  the  lock  would  torn. 
She  faarel  she  knew  not  what  She  half  expected  the  Archbishop,  armed 
with  all  the  thnnders  of  the  Chnrcb»  to  appear,  and  carry  it  off  nnder  hoB 
ax«i4  Snddeidy  she  saw  the  little  condaTO  looking  on  with  wide,  open 
eyes.  She  bad  neyer  Gfpoken  to  oa  before,  but  as  she  came  forward  gently 
towardsns,  skirtii^ {he path  as  a  child  might baye  done^-- 

Albinia  went  to  meet  her.  <<  I  am  gladto  welcome  you/'  Blanche  said 
prettily  in  EngLmb.  ^'I  hope  M.  Gourlay  gave  you  our  message.  Any 
time  my  aunt  will  be  g)ad  to  see  you  at  Uie  chateau.  Have  you  enough 
milk?  Can  we  send  you  anything  from  the  house?  Will  not  the  children 
hkB  to  play  upon  the  terrace  ? — ^there  is  a  fine  prospect.'* 

She  said  it  all  so  kindly,  and  with  such  cordial  grace,  that  we  could 
not  refuse ;  and  so  it  happened  that  when  Hugh  Gourlay  came  walking 
i^  from  the  inn  to  the  chateau,  af^r  bis  week's  absence,  be  found  us 
all  comfortaW^  installed  in  the  meadow  in  front  of  the  house*  The 
children  were  playing  a  game — ^Ma^ory,  Anne,  Dodo,  and  Bionie — at 
their  four  comers  of  the  world.  Blanche,  stood  in  the  centre,  gleefrd, 
dapfMng  her  bands  as  she  darted  from  one  side  to  another.  The  children 
laughed,  and  flew  with  all  their  hearts  in  the  game,  holding  bands,  caper- 
ing here  and  there. 

They  were  all  in  the  midst  of  their  play  when  Hugh  came  op.  I  saw 
bim  look  very  strange,  and  hurry  suddenly  across  the  grass ;  the  children 
began  to  shout  and  to  ciy  out  that  be  must  join  them. 

**  Blandie  is  puss  1  Blanche  is  puss !  Take  care ! "  cried  little  Dodo, 
tuB^bKng  across  bis  path.  Some  spirit  seemed  to  set  them  all  flying  and 
capering  across  the  meadow,  and  Blanche  suddenly  darted  ahead,  id  and 
out,  and  round  from  tree  to  tree,  from  bush  to  bush.  The  light  figure 
flew ;  the  children  followed  in  the  hottest,  bi^piest  excitement. 

Maithilde  afppeared  upon  the  terrace.  I  saw  Mademoiselle  herself, 
witii  one  of  her  priests,  was  looking  out  of  her  tower  windows. 

As  ^byMshe  started  off  she  passed  dose  to  Hugh.  **  I  want  you," 
she  said ;  then  Hn^,  with  a  child  on  his  shoulder,  set  off  running  too, 
and  the  whde  party  yanisbed  undw  the  nut  trees.  We  could  bear  their 
voices  ringing  on  long  after  they  had  disappeared. 

Blanche  led  the  way  by  the  coTcred  path  towards  the  shed ;  there  she 
suddenly  stopped  short,  and  all  the  children  surrounded  her,  calling  out 
that  she  was  caught. 

Shd  turned  to  Hugh,  panting,  and  blushing,  and  breathless ;  ''  I  knew 
you  would  come.  Here,"  she  said,  **  take  this  key — it  is  the  key  of  this 
shed,  where  the  model  is  kept ;  I  want  you  to  baye  it.  It  is  a  farewell 
gift  from  a  friend — a  true,  true  friend.  You  can  bring  two  men  to-night 
and  carry  the  machine  away.    It  is  mine  ;  I  may  still  giye  it  to  you." 

*^  Still  giye  it!"  said  Hu^,  very  pale.  **What  does  this  mean? 
What  is  this  veil  ?    Blanche  "  ....  he  could  scarcely  speak  the  words. 

**  It  is  my  old  school  dress,"  said  Blanche,  smiling,  and  stiU  tereath- 
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less.  I  am  not  yet  a  nun.  I  have  asked  for  delay*  The  Cnre  of  Joyexix 
posted  my  letters.  My  aunt's  director  will  be  angry,  bat  that  I  cannot 
help." 

Once  more  she  would  have  started  off  shyly.  '^  Ah  1  I  am  cau^t !  " 
she  cried.  A  straggling  tiiomy  rose  hmig  over  the  roof  of  the  shed ;  her 
long  flying  yeil  was  twisted  in  the  branch.  She  was  a  prisoner,  for  her 
▼eil  was  securely  fastened  to  her  cap  and  her  thick  coils  of  hair. 

Hugh  tried  in  yam  to  disentangle  it.  All  his  fingers  were  trembling 
still ;  he  had  feared  he  had  come  too  late. 

''  If  Mathilde  were  here,  she  coold  untie  the  string,"  said  Blanche. 

*'  Make  haste  !  make  haste  1 "  '*  Here  is  the  Cure  running  after  us," 
cried  the  children,  excitedly. 

**  Cut  it !"  cried  Blahche,  impatiently ;  **  cut  the  string ;  it  fastens  the 
cap  and  the  veil  too." 

Hugh  pulled  out  his  big  knife,  and  in  an  instant  had  snipped  the 
cap-string,  and  with  the  string  the  veil  gave  way,  and  Blanche,  springing 
free  once  more,  shook  all  her  beautiful  sunshine  of  hair  in  a  glistening 
mist  oyer  her  shoulders ;  then  she  turned,  lau^^iing  and  blushing,  to  thank 
him.    The  cap  lay  on  the  ground  in  the  sunshine. 

« Mademoiselle  Bla-an-an-anche ;"  sang  Mathilde  in  the  distance, 
calling, ''  your  aunt  wants  you." 

'*  0,  die  is  a  fairy  princess,"  sang  Binnie,  dancing  about  madly,  and 
clapping  his  hands. 

The  two  looked  at  each  other.  They  had  forgotten  the  children's 
presence.  '*0,  think  well  of  it!  "  he  was  saying.  ''Leaye  'all  this 
behind.  Come  with  me — come  home  to  your  home  in  England.  I  will 
take  care  of  you."  He  spoke  in  a  yoice  that  seemed  to  cany  Blanche 
away  by  its  reality — ^by  its  natural  might  of  tender  protection.  **  Do  you 
hear  me  ?  You  frightened  me  dreadfully,"  said  Hugh.  *'  Speak, 
Blanche.    Qiye  me  your  hand." 

As  if  in  a  dream,  she  put  her  hand  in  his.  The  children  had  begun 
a  new  song  and  set  off  dancing  along  the  ayenue ;  the  two,  still  hand-in- 
hand,  walked  on,  following  unconsciously.  Little  Marjory  dropped  all  the 
daisies  out  of  her  nosegay  in  their  path  as  she  ran ;  little  Dodo  picked  up 
a  pretty  golden  leaf  and  threw  it  at  Blanche's  white  skirt.  They  all  turned 
down  a  side  alley.  The  Cure  de  St.  Rambert,  coming  up  to  the  place 
where  they  had  been  standing,  only  found  the  cap  lying  in  the  sunshine, 
and  the  long  yeil  still  floating  from  a  branch. 

In  those  days  marriages  between  Catholics  and  Protestants  were  not 
so  strictly  forbidden  as  now.  Hugh  had  a  battle  to  fight,  but  we  all  know 
what  happened  when  the  Prince  drew  his  sword. 

My  hero  won  his  bride.  Blanche  married  him  as  soon  as  she  came 
of  age.  Old  Mr.  Gourlay  was  enchanted.  Ben  and  Bathurst  both 
married  also,  soon  after  Hugh. 

Blanche  is  yeiy  happy  at  Gilwick.  She  is  &r  the  sweetest  of  the 
three  brides.  She  is  a  great  fayourite  with  her  father-in-law,  and  since 
her  coming  Bismarck  has  ceased  to  regret  Normandy. 
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An  oval  moon  floats  low  and  pale 
Beneath  a  sky  of  matchless  stars; 

Heaven's  warriors  close  their  ranks  of  mail. 
And  almost  clash  their  shining  cars  I 

The  choms  of  those  conquering  hosts — 
The  songs  their  marching  legions  raise-^ 

Were  heard  as  far  as  Earth's  dim  coasts, 
'Tis  said,  hy  men  of  ancient  days. 

For  us  that  music  sounds  no  more. 

We  long  and  listen — all  in  vain  I 
And  Life  would  he  a  silent  shore, 

But  for  one  witching,  mortal  strain. 

I  hear  it  now  I   for  Love's  hright  heaven 
Reigns  cloudless  in  my  hreast  to-night. 

Sweet  thoughts  of  thee,  like  starheams,  leaven 
The  darkness  through  and  through  with  light. 

Proud  hopes  and  memories  shine  and  roll 
O'er  coming  and  o'er  hygone  years, 

"  Still  quiring"  to  my  listening  soul 
A  very  music  of  the  spheres  I 
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Ah  I  how  they  mnRiply  their  beam8» 
Till  night  becomes  as  bright  as  day; 

Their  glorious  heaVen,  how  close  it  seems  1 
How  real  is  each  reflected  rayl 

Tet  Love's  own  planet  is  not  there; 

Her  Venus,  large,  and  dose,  and  dear. 
Will  only  bless  the  earth  and  air. 

Will  only  rise — ^when  thou  art  near. 

When  thy  dear  eyes,  like  gentle  stars. 
Shine  through  my  happy,  happy  tears ; 

When  thy  sweet-sonnding  voice  unbars 
Its  prisoned  music  in  mine  ears; 

When  at  thy  sofUy-murmuring  lips, 
And  on  thy  breathing,  beating,  breast, 

I  drink  the  enchanted  cup  that  dips 

The  draught  which  lays  the  heart  to  rest. 

F.  NAPIER  BROOMB. 
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"  I  ALSO  am  a  woman ; "  thongh,  on  the  whole,  I  ought  siinply  to  say  '<  I 
am  a  woman,"  for  only  one  of  those  whom  old-fiE»hioned  grammarians 
deseribe  as  belonging  to  the  worthier  gender  ooold  have  written  as  one 
lately  did  in  this  Magazine  ''  On  the  Side  of  the  Maids.''  I  am  sure  it 
cannot  be  that  one  who  is  familiar  with  the  woes  of  the  gentler  sex  oui 
have  thns  overlooked  the  sorrows  of  the  mistresses  of  the  day.  The 
writer  mnst  be  one  of  those  inezperienoed  yonng  men  who  go  up  and 
down  the  eotrntxy,  npsetting  all  that  has  been  held  sacred  as  to  the  duty 
of  women  to  stay  at  home  and  manage  their  honseholds,  and  avoid  poli- 
ties, and  take  care  that  their  hosbands  are  pleased  in  all  things.  We 
know  to  what  lengths  these  theorists  are  now  going  in  trying  to  torn 
women  into  what  women  can  never  be.  Did  not  I  read,  the  other  day,  in 
the  eohimns  of  a  respectable  newspaper,  an  announcement  that  in  a 
"College  Cbaper'  in  the  East-end  of  London  a  certain  '' Reverend" 
would  e<»nmeDee  his  ministry  by  preaching  in  the  morning  of  a  certain 
Smiday,  and  that  in  the  evening  his  wife  woold  preach  ?  What  a  boule* 
wnemetU  of  all  one's  old  ideas  of  propriety  and  good  sense  1  Conceive 
inch  an  arrangement  at  Oxford  or  Oambridge — ^the  head  of  the  College 
preaching  to  the  nndeigradoates  in  the  morning  and  his  wife  in  the  even- 
ing I  I  read  once  in  a  book  <'  by  an  ex-Qnaker  "  a  story  about  some  per- 
son who  renuHistrated  with  a  Qoakeress  on  the  permission  given  to 
QoakeresBes  to  preach,  on  the  ground  that  St.  Paid  had  forbidden  preach- 
ing to  women.  **  Ah,"  replied  she,  **  but  thee  knows  Paul  was  not  par- 
tial to  females  I" 

But,  leaving  the  Quakers  alone,  I  will  maintAin  that  none  but  a  mis- 
tress can  know  the  sufferings  of  a  mistress,  or  can  realise  what  it  is  that 
women  are  now  suffering  at  the  hands  of  those  who  are  technically  called 
onr  servants.  Men  should  not  write  about  them,  because  they  do  not 
understand  them,  just  as  they  should  not  write  about  babies.  So  I  say 
about  politics ;  they  are  a  fit  subject  for  men  to  have  votes  up<»i,  because 
it  is  a  sulgect  which  they  xmderstand.  Of  course  I  do  not  say  that  all 
men  understand  them.  If  they  did,  would  they  not  all  vote  on  the  same 
side  ?  But  what  I  say  is  this,  that  men's  interests  lie  in  general  matters, 
in  public  matieiB-^-that  is,  in  things  taken  on  a  large  scale.  For  instance, 
they  eean  understand  how  we  ought  to  legislate  about  butchers  and  bakers 
and  fiahmongeia ;  that  is,  about  the  rearing  of  bullocks,  and  the  corn-laws, 
and  the  protecting  of  rivers  and  fish*  How  thankful  I  am  to  that  Mr. 
Kraiik  Bnddafid  for  bringing  down  the  prioe  of  salmon  to  what  it  is  this 
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year !  Bat  could  they  settle  their  aetnal  batehers'  and  bakers*  bills  as 
women  can  ?  Could  Mr.  Frank  Backland  himself  buy  a  few  pounds  of 
salmon  as  economically  as  the  mistress  of  a  family  ?  So,  too,  men  can  do 
pretty  well  about  the  police,  and  wars,  and  treaties,  and  affiurs  on  a  grand 
scale ;  it  is  only  the  King  of  Dahomey  who  makes  women  into  soldiers ; 
and  I  wonder  that  some  of  those  gentlemen  who  wish  to  make  us  women 
think  ourselves  miserable  when  we  don't  feel  so  haye  not  proposed  that 
Queen  Victoria  should  haye  a  body-guard  of  pretty  girl- soldiers.  But 
could  any  man  keep  a  nursery  in  proper  discipline  ?  To  those  who  will 
have  it  that  there  is  no  ineradicable  difference  between  men  and  women 
I  put  this  plain  question — Could  men  manage  babies?  And  as  they 
cannot  manage  nurseries,  so  they  cannot  manage  households.  Is  there, 
as  a  rule,  anything  more  deplorable  than  a  bachelor's  management  of  his 
women  seryants,  when  he  pretends  to  keep  a  house  of  his  own  7  Then  I 
say  that  none  but  a  woman  can  understand  the  case  between  maids  and 
mistresses,  or  is  to  be  accepted  as  an  exponent  of  the  sufferings  c^  the 
mistresses  of  this  year  1874. 

Men  judge  from  what  they  call  the  a  priori  point  of  yiew,  which 
appears  to  me  to  be  yery  much  like  making  their  theories  first,  and  then 
inventing  a  number  of  facts  to  suit  those  theories.  This  is  particulariy 
the  case  with  the  writer  who  has  made  this  late  onslaught  upon  the  un- 
fortunate mistresses  of  the  period.  He  fancies  that  because  the  relations 
of  masters  and  servants  are  no  longer  patriarchal,  therefore  mistresses 
have  lost  all  fellow-feeling  for  their  maids.  Now  what  is  all  this  that  we 
occasionally  hear  about  the  patriarchal  state  of  things  in  En^and  long 
ago  ?  When  was  there  any  relation  between  the  master  and  Uie  servant 
which  did  not  make  the  servant  perfectly  well  aware  that  he  was  the 
servant,  and  not  his  master's  equal,  and  that  a  practically  different  fife 
must  be  his  lot  as  compared  with  his  master's  7  There  never  was  such 
a  time  of  domestic  bliss  and  equality,  just  as  there  never  was  a  time  when 
shepherds  and  shepherdesses  wore  the  pretty  little  pink  and  blue  and  gilt 
clothes  which  they  wear  in  Dresden  China.  I  never  could  get  at  any 
proof  of  the  actual  existence  of  this  happy  state  from  any  of  our  adyanced 
young  aristocratic  democrats,  or  from  the  ultra-Tories  who  belieye  in  the 
golden  age,  who  come  to  my  house  or  whom  I  meet  elsewhere.  They 
say  that  women  always  judge  by  their  emotions,  and  that  they  dislike 
mathematics  because  it  is  impossible  to  extract  any  sentiment  out  of 
Euclid.  But  I  find  that  men  are  just  as  unwilling  to  be  brought  to  book 
about  their  fiavourite  theories  concerning  the  past  and  the  future. 

Here,  for  instance,  when  I  ask  for  facts  from  past  history  to  prove  that 
our  maids  are  an  ill-used  race,  and  that  I  ought  to  let  my  cook  haye  a 
pianoforte  in  the  kitchen ;  or  when  I  examine  the  historical  incidents,  or 
the  plays,  or  the  poems,  of  the  real  past,  I  find  nothing  but  illustrations 
of  the  greater  familiarity  that  existed  between  mistress  and  maid,  and  be- 
tween master  and  man ;  but  that  there  was  any  more  truly  human  feeling 
between  the  two  I  can  hear  of  no  proofs  wbatsoeyer.    They  assoeiated 
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more  freely,  especially  at  meals,  just  as  fhe  negro  slayes  in  Ameriea  asso- 
ciated more  freely  with  their  masters  and  mistresses.  Bat  there  was  at 
the  same  time  a  hard  element  of  serfdom  in  all  the  domestic  relations  of 
our  ancestors  which  was  rarely  nnfelt. 

They  were  familiar,  also,  hecaose  they  were  all  more  or  less  nneda* 
cated,  up  to  a  recent  period.  There  is  always  more  or  less  outward 
equality  when  mistress  and  maid  are  not  separated  hy  that  cnltore  which, 
to  a  certain  extent,  affects  the  tastes  and  feelings  of  everyhody  who  can 
pretend  to  be  what  we  mean  by  a  lady.  All  this  was  natoral  enoagh,  and 
so  £Eur  as  it  is  now  changed,  the  change  can  no  more  be  laid  to  the  charge 
of  the  mistress  as  a  fault,  than  rich  folks  can  be  blamed  for  haying  their 
kitchens  under  ground  in  town  houses,  where  land  is  dear,  while  they  are 
aboTe  ground  in  the  country,  where  land  is  cheap.  This  same  necessary 
position  of  the  offices  is,  in  truth,  one  of  the  sins  which  are  brought 
against  the  unlucky  mistress.  But  how  is  it  to  be  helped  ?  If  you  live 
in  a  town,  where  the  houses  are  built  in  rows,  there  is  no  possibility  of 
giving  servants  the  same  airy  offices  and  bedrooms  which  are  possible 
when  the  house  stands  on  its  good-sized  plot  of  ground.  Does  our  advo- 
cate  of  the  down-trodden  maids  suppose  that  in  patriarchal  days  town 
servants  were  better  lodged  than  they  are  to-day  ?  They  always  lived  be- 
low the  level  of  the  soil,  and  slept  in  cramped  little  rooms  immediately 
under  the  roof.  I  am  not  saying  that  offices  might  not  be  healthier  than 
they  are  now,  and  that  there  is  no  room  for  improvement  in  the  ventila- 
tion of  the  bedrooms,  not  only  of  the  maids,  but  of  the  mistresses  also. 
But  to  run  away  with  the  notion  that  it  is  only  now  that  these  uncom- 
monly smart  young  women,  who  condescend  to  take  our  wages,  are  the 
victims  of  an  inhuman  tyranny  in  respect  to  the  rooms  they  inhabit,  and 
where  they  store  their  brilliant  Sunday  costumes,  is  to  sacrifice  facts  to 
sensationalism. 

It  must  be  remembered,  too,  what  are  the  homes  from  which  these 
miserable  maids  first  come ;  what  are  the  rooms  in  which  they  have  been 
used  to  live  ever  since  they  were  bom.  Has  our  censor  the  smallest* 
knowledge  of  the  bedrooms  of  the  labourers*  cottages ;  or  of  the  living 
and  bed  rooms  in  cities  in  which  our  unfortunate  servants  have  passed 
their  days  before  they  entered  upon  this  degrading  servitude  ?  If 
he  has,  he  must  know  that  he  is  manufacturing  sentimental  sorrows 
of  which  the  objects  of  his  compassion  have  no  knowledge  themselves. 
When  we  contrast  the  condition  of  our  maids  with  some  ideal  state,  in 
which  every  detail  of  life  shall  be  regulated  by  the  dictates  of  an  elevated 
humanity,  we  must  not  forget  the  details  of  that  domestic  life  from  which 
our  servants  emerge,  or  that  in  every  possible  respect,  except  that  of 
freedom  (which  they  are  paid  to  give  up),  their  personal  comforts  are 
greater  than  they  have  been  accustomed  to  from  their  childhood.  If  the 
misery  of  their  habitation  was  what  I  am  here  told  that  it  is,  why  is  it 
that  maids  never  inquire  as  to  the  rooms  they  are  to  sleep  in,  or  as  to  the 
comfort  of  the  offices,  when  they  inquire  as  to  the  conditions  of  the  situation 
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for  which  ihey  offer  themselTeB.  Anumg  the  endless  reaaonfl,  true  or 
blse,  which  they  assign  for  <' giving  notice  to  leaTC,"  how  is  it  thai  the 
kitchen  and  the  hedroom  are  neyer  the  canse  that  is  mentioned,  if  they  aro 
really  as  sensitive  on  these  points  as  their  advocate  would  have  ns  think  ? 
In  reality,  our  modem  sensitiveness  in  these  matters  of  health  and  comfort 
has  not  yet  descended  to  the  level  of  the  servant-maid.  We  mi^  as 
reasonably  pretend  that  the  odonrs  of  a  stable  are  as  intolerable  to  the 
nostrils  of  coachmen  and  their  families^  who  live  in  a  Lcmdon  mews,  as 
they  are  to  the  nostrils  of  their  masters. 

I  remember  a  little  urchin  who  lived  in  the  East-end  of  London  who 
was  one  day  sent  by  his  master  with  a  parcel  to  a  place  beyond  the  Bel-, 
gravian  district,  and  on  his  way  passed  throngh  Belgrave  and  other  sqnarefl 
and  streets  around.  '^  Well ! ''  said  his  master,  on  his  return,  thinking 
that  he  would  have  been  deeply  impressed  with  the  grandeur  of  that 
paradise  of  the  wealthy,  <<  what  did  you  think  of  aU  those  houses  and 
squares  ?  "  **  Shouldn't  like  to  live  there  at  no  price,"  said  the  boy, 
contemptuously;  ''why  they're  all  like  big,  ugly  City  warehouses!" 
Just  so  with  tiie  women  whom  we  are  chaiged  with  lodging  in  a  fikshion 
most  distressing  to  their  highly  sensitive  souls.  Our  love  for  ventilation, 
for  fJEur  prospects,  for  all  the  dainty  things  for  which  our  own  immediate 
ancestors  cared  little  or  nothing,  has  not  yet  reached  the  hard-woridng 
and  miserably-lodged  multitude  from  whom  our  servants  are  taken ;  and  oar 
dismal  grandeur  would  be  to  them  simply  dreariness.  "  The  fresh  air 
and  the  expanse  of  her  old  surroundings"  are  to  the  ordinary  girl  who 
leaves  the  countzy  village  for  London  service  synonymous  wiUi  dulnesa 
and  the  absence  of  all  amusement,  save  horse-play  and  rough  love-making* 
To  the  middle-aged  and  dderly  country  labourer  and  his  wife,  a  trans- 
portation to  London  life  would  be  as  odious  as  to  his  daughters  it  is  de« 
lightftd.  And  if  it  is  not  delightful,  how  is  it  that  one  sister  or  cousin 
after  another  takes  the  recommendation  of  the  first  of  a  family  v^o  has 
tried  London  service,  and  follows  her  to  this  abode  of  barbarous  servitude  f 

For  this  is  the  gist  of  the  charge  which  our  censor  brings  against  the 
mistress  (whom  he  would  always  have  us  imagine  to  be  a  '*  lady  ")  of  this 
present  day ;  that  we  treat  our  maids  with  barbarity.  '*  Take,"  he  says, 
**  the  list  of  what  is  denied  in  an  ordinary  weU-conducted  house."  (The 
italics  are  mine.)  ''  No  followers ;  no  friends  in  the  kitchen ;  no  laughing 
to  be  heard  upstairs ;  no  romping  for  young  girls,  to  whom  romping  is  an 
instinct  all  the  same  as  with  lambs  and  kittens ;  no  cessation  of  mxkj 
save  at  meal-times ;  no  getting  out  for  half  an  hour  into  the  bright  sun- 
shine, save  on  the  sly,  or  after  the  not  always  pleasant  process  of  asking 
leave ;  and,  above  all,  no  education  for  the  fancy  or  the  int^leet  beyond 
a  dull  magazine  for  Sunday  reading,  which  is  held  quite  sufficient  recrea* 
tion  for  lonely  Betty,  moping  in  the  dreary  kitchen  on  the  afternoon  of 
her  Sunday  in."  This  is  only  one  of  the  counts  in  the  indictment 
against  us,  but  it  may  s^rve  as  a  specimen  of  that  barbarity  of  feeling  ot 
which  the  miskesses  of  to-day  are  guilty,  as  compared  with  the  mistresses 
of  the  various  patriarchal  periods  now  gone  by. 
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Yety  if  we  waat  to  know  what  is  the  degree  of  tendemess  or  fellow- 
feelmg  with  which  the  s^SbiiB  of  domeetie  life  were  oondooted  in  those 
Uissfiil  days,  snrelj  our  only  safe  guide  is  to  be  fonnd  in  what  we  know 
•as  to  the  pnhlio  legislation  concerning  the  poorer  classes.  Think  then  of 
the  old  political  risings  of  the  mnltitade,  stimulated  by  the  cruel  feudal 
tyrannies*  In  eyery  instance  where  we  can  learn  the  real  causes  of  the 
old  popular  rebellions,  it  is  plain  that  the  social  condition  of  the  people 
was  intolerable,  and  that  the  relaticm  between  rich  and  poor,  which  of 
course  included  that  of  nnstresses  and  maids,  was  as  far  from  any  ideal 
friraidlinees  and  hearty  good  feeling  as  the  most  theoretical  of  young 
reformers  can  fancy  he  misses  in  the  domestic  relationships  of  to-day. 
Nothing  is  easier  than  to  imagine  the  reality  of  this  same  patriarchal 
T^tionship,  until  we  come  to  try  its  possibility  in  practice  or  by  past 
history.  But  we  want  something  more  than  fimcy  sketches ;  and  the 
unhappy  truth  remains,  that  feudalism  inyolved  the  practice  of  domestic 
tyranny ;  and  that  even  till  a  few  years  ago,  the  criminal  law  of  England, 
directed  especially  against  the  offences  committed  by  the  lower  grades  of 
society,  was  horrible  and  bloodthirsty  to  the  last  degree.  And  nothing 
will  CTcr  persuade  me  that  when  men  and  women  were  hanged  and  tor- 
mraited  for  those  offences  to  which  the  poor  are  specially  tempted,  the 
legislation  of  private  households  was  conducted  on  any  more  merciful 
prindples. 

It  is  only,  in  truth,  within  the  last  one  or  two  generations  that  we 
have  learnt  this  doctrine  of  the  common  humanity  of  masters  and  ser- 
vants, and  of  the  comfortable  and  the  suffering  classes,  and  have  begun  to 
consider  what  we  are  to  another.  Now,  indeed,  all  over  England  there 
is  scarcely  a  town,  or  a  village,  or  a  parish,  where  this  new  care  for  the 
po<Mr  and  sick,  and  this  regard  for  the  ri^ts  of  those  who  labour  with 
their  hands,  is  not  more  or  less  altering  the  inner  constitution  of  English 
society.  That  such  an  age  should  dso  be  conspicuous  for  its  harsh 
treatment  of  women-servants,  old  and  young,  is  a  notion  which  could 
never  be  maintained  by  anyone  who  is  conversant  with  the  fstcts  of  the 
case.  Indeed  it  is  difficult  seriously  to  reason  with  a  writer  who  thus 
concludes  his  list  of  the  miseries  of  his  hypothetical  clients :— ''All  grinding 
work  and  daustral  monotony,  with  the  world  seen  only  through  the 
gratings  of  the  area  window  as  the  holiday  folks  flock  to  and  fro— this  is 
English  domestic  service.  And  then  we  wonder  that  our  maids,  touched 
by  the  fever  of  this  ardent,  restiess  Present,  revolt  against  it,  and  think 
their  condition  hard." 

There  is  an  old  story  about  Lord  Eenyon,  of  judicial  celebrity,  which 
this  picture  of  our  household  affidrs  brings  at  once  to  my  recollection.  He 
was  a  very  gouty  old  gentieman,  and  one  day  a  thief  stole  his  gouty  shoeF« 
**  Wen ! ''  he  ezlaimed,  ''  the  only  harm  I  wish  the  rascal  is  that  the  shoes 
may  fit  him."  So,  too,  the  only  harm  I  wish  this  advocate  of  the  maids 
is  that  he  should  be  transformed  into  one  of  the  mistresses,  and  have  the 
realities  of  a  household  cast  upon  his  hands.    He  would  q>eedily  learn,  if 
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he  would  emerge  from  his  bachelor  chambers,  and  aasociate  irith  the  ladiee 
whom  he  indiserimmately  oenBoree,  thai  he  has  been  making  bokej 
sketches,  which  have  not  eren  the  merit  of  caricatures.  '*  No  ladj,"  he 
tells  us,  **  feels  herself  degraded  by  the  use  of  harsh  language  to  her  ser- 
vants, JQst  as  no  slaye-holding  lady  feels  herself  degraded  if  she  strikea 
her  slave  or  orders  her  out  to  be  flogged."  This  comes  of  living  in  cham- 
bers and  being  waited  on  by  that  singular  form  of  womanhood  described 
as  a  *'  laundress/'  Oar  critic  shonld  know  that  no  lady  does  nse  harah 
language  to  her  servants,  and  that  if  in  a  moment  of  provocation  (for 
maids  are  sometimes  most  grievously  irritating)  she  speaks  too  harshly, 
she  does  feel  some  sense  of  shame.  To  compare  the  feelings  of  EngKah 
icuiUs  towards  their  maids  with  those  of  slave-holders  towards  their  slaves 
is  just  one  of  those  extravagances  which  none  but  the  ign<»anee  of  a 
volunteer  reformer  would  have  ventured  on. 

Our  censor  has  clearly  gone  to  some  inferior  lodging-house-keep^ , 
and  has  asked  her  for  her  notions  of  the  way  that  servants  ought  to  be 
treated  and  how  they  are  treated  *'  in  an  ordinary  well-conducted  house," 
and  then  he  has  worked  up  that  valuable  and  trustworthy  information  into 
a  sensational  paper.  How  otherwise  could  he  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  in  gentlemen*s  houses  of  the  professional  and  aristocratic  classes, 
where  the  mistress  may  be  assumed  to  be  a  '*  lady,"  those  terrible 
sufiferings  are  endured  7  <'  No  followers  are  allowed  I "  this  is  the  first- 
named  of  their  lamentable  woes.  For  my  part,  I  hardly  ever  heard  of  a 
house  where  **  followers "  were  not  allowed,  unless  where  the  mistress 
was  one  of  those  exceptionable  beings  who  are  rigorous  to  everybody 
except  themselves.  Would  our  Utopian  himself  like  to  preside  over  a 
household  where  the  maids  were  permitted  an  unlimited  number  of  visiters 
of  the  male  sex  ?  Few  ladies  that  I  ever  knew  have  strictly  forbidden 
the  visits  of  **  followers  "  who  were  engaged  to  be  married  at  some  future 
time  to  their  maids.  And  nothing  more  is  possible.  Our  Utopian  does 
not  seem  to  be  aware  that  it  is  the  custom  with  English  maids  to  be  on 
friendly  terms  with  two  classes  of  young  men,  the  "  walker  "  and  the 
"  follower."  The  ''  walker "  is  simply  a  recognized  companion  out  of 
doors,  and  his  vocation  is  considered  perfectly  respectable.  The  recog- 
nition of  a  man  as  a  ''  follower,"  on  the  other  hand,  implies  definite 
matrimonial  intentions.  The  penny  post  has  now  created  a  third  variety 
of  "  friend,"  that  is,  a  correspondent.  Young  men  and  servants  are  now 
taking  to  write  to  one  another  with  no  *<  intentions "  whatsoever,  but 
simply  for  the  pleasure  of  the  writing. 

<*  No  friends  in  the  kitchen,"  again,  is  supposed  to  be  the  rule  in 
an  '*  ordinary  well-conducted  house."  For  what  really  "well-conducted 
house  "  does  such  a  rule  exist ;  of  course  with  the  proviso  that  they  are 
female  friends  and  respectable  friends  ?  For  the  fact  remains  that  both  in 
town  and  country  not  a  few  servants*  **  friends  "  are  the  very  reverse  of 
respectable.  That  indiscriminate  freedom  which  our  reformer  recom- 
mends is  simply  an  impossibility.    Work  is  work,  and  not  play,  and 
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iii7olT6B  restrietioxks  whieh  are  of  absolate  necessity,  and  the  proof  thai 
the  maids  of  English  middle  and  upper  society  are  not  the  down-trodden 
creatores  whom  their  patron  imagines  is  to  be  found  in  their  fiaceB  and 
their  appearance.  I  haye  been  often  quite  astonished  at  fhe  number  of 
pretty  and  cheerful  and  smiling  countenances  which  one  meets  with  in  the 
servants  of  &milies  spending  (let  me  say)  from  fire  hxmdred  to  a  couple  of 
thousands  a  year ;  and  I  have  heard  of  such  things  as  very  plain  servants 
lamenting  over  their  ugliness  to  their  mistresses  on  the  avowed  ground 
that  nobody  would  want  to  marry  them.  To  suppose  that  all  these 
young  women  are  the  victims  of  a  grinding  tyranny,  breaking  their  hearts 
because  they  are  forbidden  all  healthy  laughter  and  out-door  exercise,  is 
to  make  a  demand  upon  our  credulity  which  Can  scarcely  be  admitted. 

The  funniest  part,  however,  of  the  sins  with  which  we  are  charged  is 
that  which  is  set  down  as  the  worst  of  them.  "Above  all,"  it  is 
said,  ''  we  allow  no  education  for  the  fancy  or  the  intellect  beyond  a  dull 
magazine  for  the  Sunday  reading  '*  of  these  miserable  beings  who  "  have 
left  their  friends  and  associates,  their  early  afifections,  their  treasured 
memories."  ''  Suppose,  for  a  moment,"  the  indictment  goes  on, "  that  Betty 
was  detected  in  any  endeavours  after  improvement  beyond  the  three  B's. 
Suppose  she  set  herself  to  learn  French  or  German,  to  play  the  piano, 
to  irj  her  skill  in  paint  or  crayons.  Would  it  be  aUowed  ?  I  think  not. 
Some  employers,  and  these  are  by  no  means  the  minority,  lament  that 
servants  are  taught  even  to  write.  They  maintain  that  the  more  igno- 
rant the  more  likely  the  machine."  And  no  doubt  there  are  many  people, 
not  lodging-house  keepers,  but  ladies,  who  do  believe  in  the  virtue  of 
profound  ignorance,  and  even  think  that  servants  would  be  the  better  if 
they  could  neither  read  nor  write.  But  such  persons  think  precisely  the 
same  about  all  women.  They  are  as  cordial  in  their  dislike  of  the  better 
education  of  their  own  dau^ters  in  the  drawing-room  as  that  of  this 
imaginary  Betty  in  the  kitchen.  Girls  have  no  business  to  think,  they 
hold.  "  It  was  not  so  when  I  was  young,"  they  say ;  "  and  the  freedom 
of  young  ladies  to-day  is  perfectly  scandalous."  But  setting  aside  the 
dreadfhl  severity  with  which  ladies  like  these  regard  anything  like  the 
cultivation  of  their  servants'  brains,  is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  value  of 
education,  as  a  means  for  enabling  men  and  women  to  accomplish  the 
ordinar/work  of  daily  life  well,  has  now  spread  widely  in  all  the  better 
ranks  of  English  life ;  and  that  it  is  chiefly  in  the  sham  genteel  that  this 
vulgar  jealousy  of  the  education  of  domestic  servants  still  thrives  in  all  its 
old  coarse  luxuriance  ?  But  the  conception  which  our  critic  has  formed  of 
what  is  desirable  or  possible  is  ludicrous.  "  Suppose  Betty  set  herself  to 
learn  French  or  German,  to  play  the  piano,  to  try  her  sldll  in  paint  and 
erayons."  That  she  would  be  forbidden  to  play  the  piano  is  certain,  but 
by  whom?  By  her  fellow-servants  quite  as  much  as  by  her  mistress; 
ihey  would  hold  the  noise  to  be  intolerable,  as  unquestionably  it  would 
be.  But  the  notion  is  a  dream  and  not  worth  serious  attention.  I  am 
sure  that  our  censor  cannot  play  the  pianoforte  hioiself,  or  he  would 
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realise  in  some  degree  the  ccmditions  under  iridA  Beiiy  would  {nraciiae, 
and  the  fBarfol  and  futdle  process  which  he  advocates.  Whether  the 
typical  tyrant  who  makes  her  life  a  burden  to  her  would  tarn  her  away 
if  she  took  to  learning  French  or  German,  and  to  painting  and  drawing, 
is  a  question  which  may  be  left  unanswered  until  we  see  scnne  signs  of  a 
linguistic  or  SBSthetio  epidemic  among  our  cooks  and  housemaids.  Only,  if 
by  any  chance  our  reformer  should  hear  of  the  existence  of  an  aspiring  soul, 
bent  upon  grammars  and  drawing-books,  instead  of  ribbons  and  broodies, 
I  do  entreat  him  to  let  me  know  of  her  address,  that  I  may  straightway 
communicate  with  such  a  jewel,  being  satisfied  that  she  would  have  bettc»r 
brains,  and  therefore  be  a  better  servant,  than  ninety-nine  out  of  every 
hundred  of  those  extremely  non-literaiy  and  unffisthetic  damsels  who  now 
condescend  to  work  for  us  for  ever-increasing  wages. 

In  fact,  the  gentleman  who  has  kindly  undertaken  to  admonish  the 
mistresses  of  England  has  clearly  not  made  the  laws  of  political  economy 
an  element  in  his  studies.  It  is  quite  true  that  there  is  a  degree  of  cold- 
ness of  manner,  and  a  deficiency  of  personal  interest,  in  some  English 
households  between  the  employers  and  the  employed,  in  some  fEimilies  not 
of  the  lodging-house  type.  This  is  a  £Etult  which  can  only  be  mended  by 
a  change  in  the  relations  and  manners  of  aU  classes  of  English  life.  It  is 
partly  the  result  of  that  political  freedom  which  none  would  give  up  in 
exchange  for  the  most  pleasant  of  all  continental  varieties  of  social  inter- 
course. English  political  liberty  is  a  compound  of  singular  and  appa- 
r^tly  contradictory  elements,  which  is  known  nowhere  else  in  the  world. 
We  are  democratic,  aristocratic,  and  royalist  all  in  one.  Eveiybody  wants 
to  rise,  many  do  rise ;  our  riches  are  enormous  and  our  poverty  terrible. 
The  practical  efiect  has  been,  united  with  the  efiects  of  our  depressing 
climate,  to  create  a  general  jealousy  among  classes,  among  coteries,  and 
among  religious  bodies,  which  chills  the  free  intercourse  of  one  with 
another.  And  that  wall  of  iningled  shyness,  and  hauteur,  and  indepen- 
dence, which  exists  between  master  and  man,  is  found  standing  between 
mistresses  and  maids  in  household  a£GEurs  as  it  is  eveiywhere  else.  In  a 
word,  eveiybody  is  afraid  of  being  <<£saniliar ''  with  anybody  else,  lest 
the  inferior  should  **  take  advantage  "  and  presume  to  be  (tensive. 

And  when  Cato,  in  his  wanderings,  leaves  his  chambers  in  the  Temple, 
and  takes  up  his  abode  in  some  highly  respectable  boarding  or  lodging 
house,  in  order  to  gather  materials  for  exposing  the  miseries  of  English 
**  serfdom,"  as  he  calls  it,  he  mistakes  the  habits,  and  manners,  and 
language  of  the  'Mady*'  who  keeps  his  lodging  or  boarding  house  for 
those  of  the  genuine  English  lady  whom  she  affiscts  to  represent.  **  Quite 
the  lady,'*  is  the  fiivourite  term  which  she  applies  to  those  with  whom  she 
herself  associates,  and  who  speak  of  her  also  as  being  '^  quite  the  lady." 
It  is,  indeed,  from  persons  who  are  '*  quite  the  lady  "  that  this  fancy  pic- 
ture of  **  the  mistresses  "  is  sketched.  And  that  it  generally  applies  to 
those  who  are  **  quite  the  lady  *'  I  do  not  pretend  to  deny. 

But,  as  I  have  said,  our  Cato  has  not  learnt  his  elements  of  political 
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eeonomy,  or  he  would  have  known  thai  the  present  searoity  of  good^maidtf 
does  not  arise  from  the  '^ revolt''  of  their  elass  frotn  Uie  "serfdom" 
under  whieh  they  groan,  bat  from  the  growing  scarcity  of  their  nomberg 
in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  demand  for  a  supply.  It  is  not  that  the 
buxom  girls  of  our  country  villages  cannot  wean  themselves  from  the  tender 
affections  of  home-life,  or  give  up  the  sweet  breezes  of  the  cottage  garden, 
with  its  open  sewer  and  Uie  neighbouring  pond.  They  are  more  eagw 
than  ever  to  quit  the  rural  for  city  life,  for  seih^ants  are  scarcer  in  the 
country  than  tiiey  are  in  London  itself.  It  is  simply  this  ;  that  the  supply 
of  maids  is  less  Uian  it  was  wont  to  be,  and  that  the  mistresses  who  need 
their  services  are  more  numerous  than  ever.  The  country  population  is 
absolutely  diminishing  through  the  absorption  of  small  holdings  into  large 
properties,  while  modem  farming,  through  the  use  of  machinery,  requires 
a  diminished  supply  of  labour,  and  indeed  can  only  prove  a  paying  species 
of  manufacture  through  resort  to  the  engineer.  Country  giris,  therefore, 
enter  domestic  service  in  fewer  numbers  than  before,  and  undoubtedly  the 
diminution  will  go  on  from  year  to  year  as  agriculture  advances. 

Then,  again,  there  is  now  an  ever-increasing  variety  of  openings  for 
young  women's  labour  which  were  unknown  to  our  fathers.  Women  are 
now  engaged  in  many  kinds  of  "  trades  "  to  a  vast  extent,  and  the  jealousy 
of  the  men  in  the  same  trades  is  less  violent  than  before.  And  all  those 
girls  employed  as  shop-accountants,  as  bookinders,  as  tailoresses,  as  tele- 
graph clerks,  as  upholsterers,  as  paper-makers,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
mtdtitudes  which  fill  the  gigantic  factories  of  the  North,  are  jmst  so  many 
maids  withdrawn  from  household  service.  They  do  not  fly  to  other 
employments  because  they  are  pining  for  the  pianos  and  paint-boxes,  or 
are  denied  the  sweet  delights  of  French  and  German  grammars,  or 
because  **  followers  "  are  not  allowed  in  indiscriminate  profrision  in  the 
kitchen,  but  because  the  w'ages  paid  in  trades  are  very  good,  and  they 
like  to  be  their  own  mistresses  while  they  are  very  young.  In  these  eases, 
the  work  is  quite  as  hard  as  in  any  gentleman's  household,  and  lasts  all 
day,  and  the  rooms  the  women  live  in  are  worse  than  the  kitchens  and  the 
attics  to  which  our  wicked  exdusiveness  condemns  the  wretched  cook  and 
housemaid.  The  real  attractiveness  is  the  freedom  of  the  evening,  which 
means  the  freedom  to  go  out  anywhere  and  everywhere,  and  in  what 
company  it  may  please  them.  Bachelor  critics,  living  in  chambers  and 
waited  on  by  laundresses,  must  surely  know  enough  of  the  life  of  the 
London  streets  and  places  of  amusement  to  know  that  freedom  such  as 
this  is  the  very  worst  license  that  can  be  imagined  for  women  of  the  ordi* 
nary  age  and  character  of  domestic  servants. 

All  the  while  the  demand  for  the  maids  is  increasing  in  every  part  of 
England."**     Let  us  face  this  fact,  that  every  new  house  that  is  built  to 

*  In  a  late  number  of  the  Guardian^  that  most  aristocratic  of  clerical  newspapers, 
in  which  the  clergywomen  of  England  advertise  their  needs,  there  were  no  less  than 
thirty-six  ladies'  advertisements  for  cooks,  and  not  one  advertisement  inserted  by  a 
pook  wanting  a  situation. 
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paj  QQL  at  70L  a  year,  means  a  demand  far,  on  the  ayerage,  two  maida 
in  addition  to  those  already  at  work.  In  larger  honsee,  the  fresh  demand 
is  proportionally  larger.  Here  and  there,  it  is  trae,  as  the  ^^respeeta- 
bility  "  or  fiEtshionableness  of  a  district  £uLes,  there  is  a  diminution  in  the 
number  of  servants  that  are  kept :  but  this  is  more  than  oounterfoalaneed 
by  the  increasing  Inxuriousness  of  living  among  the  upper  middle  and  pro- 
fessional classes,  involying  the  emjdoyment  of  a  number  of  w(»nen-ser- 
Tants  which  the  past  generation  entirely  dispensed  with.  AU  this  is,  in 
£act,  the  natural  consequence  of  the  gigantic  expansion  of  our  national 
wealth.  There  are  more  people  than  ever  in  comfortable  circumstaneee, 
and  those  who  were  wealthy  are  wealthier  than  before.  The  practical 
effect  is,  that  the  scarcity  in  maid-servants  is  becoming  a  serious  diffi- 
culty, and  this  difficulty  is  not  confined  to  families  whose  incomes  are 
small.  People  raise  the  wages  they  offer:  but  the  spell  has  lost  its 
power.  The  servants  that  are  at  liberty  demand  the  increase ;  but,  to 
make  a  guess,  those  who  are  willing  to  engage  themselves  are  not  half  in 
number  to  what  they  were  thirty  or  forty  years  ago.  It  is  just  as  it  is 
with  beef  and  mutton.  Every  year  the  nation  wants  more  and  more 
meat,  and  the  increase  in  supply  bears  no  proportion  to  the  demand. 
Of  course  the  breeders  ask  more  for  their  sheep  and  oxen,  and  of  course 
they  get  what  they  ask. 

What  is  to  be  the  effect  upon  the  househdd  arrangements  of  En^^Jsh 
life,  it  is  impossible^  to  foresee.  The  remedies  proposed  by  our  critic  are 
as  visionary  as  the  miseries  which  he  supposes  to  have  driven  our  un- 
happy maids  to  ^*  revolt."  Not  because  they  are  pining  for  Gennan  ir- 
regular verbs,  or  for  scales  upon  the  pianoforte,  or  f<»:  the  warm  and 
comfortable  bedrooms  of  their  cottage  homes,  but  solely  because  they  foel 
themselves  more  and  more  in  demand,  shall  we,  the  mistresses,  find  our 
servants  asking  more  wages,  dressing  with  more  and  more  outrageous 
smartness,  and  altogether  putting  us  to  our  wit*s  end  in  order  to  live  as 
we  have  hitherto  lived.  I  have  no  nostrums  of  my  own  to  recommend 
for  the  cure  of  the  evil.  I  can  only  entreat  eveiybody  to  keep  as  few 
women-servants  as  possible,  in  order  that  there  may  be  more  of  them  in 
the  market  for  hiring.  Such  schemes  as  those  put  forth  by  our  reform- 
ing bachelor  may  take  their  place  among  other  Laputan  speculations, 
being  in  fitct  the  most  comical  of  all  the  communist  and  socialist  specula- 
tions of  the  day.  If  he  can  do  anything  in  that  direction,  let  him  lessen 
the  numbers  and  the  flaunting  attractiveness  of  the  innumerable  public- 
houses  which  make  drunkards  of  nearly  half  the  cooks  in  En^^d,  in 
various  degrees  of  inveterateness.  '  But,  above  all,  let  him  not  take  the 
lodging  or  boarding  house  keeper  as  a  ^e  of  the  **  mistresses  *'  of 
England. 

A  SUFTBBINO  MrSTRBSS. 
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What  are  the  essential  attributes  of  the  Poet's  art  which  eaase  him  to  be 
adorned  with  the  noblest  crown  it  is  in  the  power  of  hmnanity  to  con- 
fer ?    From  the  period  when  **  the  blind  old  man  of  Scio's  rocky  isle  " 
thundered  that  mosic  which  was  to  reyerberate  through  all  time,  along 
the  swift  revolving  centuries,  even  to  our  own  somewhat  prosaic  day,  we 
witness  an  unbroken  succession  of  kings  of  song,  whose  thrones  have 
been  more  permanent  than  those  of  the  Pharaohs  and  the  Osssars.    What 
allegiance  do  we  bear,  or  what  sworn  fealty  have  we  kept,  truer  than 
that  which  we  own  towards  those  who  have  touched  into  activity  the 
secret  springs  of  our  sensibility  ?    All  the  grandeurs  of  birth,  and  digni- 
ties which  have  blossomed  at  the  touch  of  monarohs,  fail  to  move  our 
admiration  as  compared  with  the  simple  tnigesty  of  genius,  which  has  its 
rise  in  higher  soil,  and  whose  fruition  is  not  dependent  upon  the  smile  of 
human  potentates.    One  has  somewhat  bitterly  said  of  good  princes,  that 
all  their  names  might  be  graven  within  the  gem  of  one  ring.    The  same 
cannot  be  said  of  the  royal  race  of  poets.    Theirs  is  not  the  accidental 
title  to  reverence  which,  with  the  minority  of  princes,  ceases  with  the 
yielding  up  of  life.    There  is  nothing  perishable  with  the  poet  but  that 
day  which  has  hemmed  him  in,  and  restricted  the  flights  of  his  burning 
and  ever-aspiring  spirit.    His  soul  is  immortal  in  his  verse.    And  he 
possesses  the  gift  beyond  all  others  of  transferring  his  mmd  and  his  heart 
into  his  eflusions.    But  a  momentary  consideration  will  demonstrate  the 
ftust  that  the  poet  must,  of  necessity,  have  the  largest  fellowship  with 
humanity.    He  it  is  who  converses  with  our  veritable  selves,  and  not  with 
our  shadows ;  other  men  affect  us  at  a  point  somewhere  on  the  surface — 
by  vari^  means,  but  all  failing  to  reach  the  chord  that  has  its  root  in  the 
buMTt's  blood,  and  which  vibrates  whenever  the  true  singer  touches  his 
fellow-man.    What  matters  it  whether  the  poet  begs  his  bread  through 
opulent  cities,  as  the  godlike  Homer  is  affirmed  to  have  done,  or  wields  a 
powerful  sceptre  like  that  of  David,  "  the  sweet  singer  of  Israel  ?  "     The 
ultimate  glory  of  all  is  the  same,  the  difference  one  of  degree  only.    Pos- 
terity gives  the  crown  which  cannot  wither.    Again,  the  poet  appears 
before  mankind  not  only  as  the  mo(«t  independent  teacher,  but  the  most 
sympathetic — apparently  a  contradiction  in  terms.  While  the  least  biassed 
of  all  teachers  who  instruct  us,  he  has  also  the  extraordinary  power  of 
reaching  to  the  profoundest  depths  of  our  nature.     We  should  regard  the 
matter  with  comparative  unconcern  if  we  witnessed  the  world  moved  from 
its  orbit  beneath  the  lever  of  an  Archimedes,  provided  our  own  gravity 
were  preserved;  the  astoxmding  achievement  would  excite  little  or  no 
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emotion  in  ns ;  but  when  the  poet  gives  birth  to  a  new  idea,  or  when  he 
reyivifies  old  ones  by  the  plaatic  and  life-giying  tooch  of  his  genius,  the 
world  is  ready  with  something  better  than  its  applause — it  rererenees 
and  it  loves.  It  is  not  our  intention  here  to  magnify  the  Poet's  office ;  the 
unanimous  verdict  of  men,  from  the  remotest  ages,  has  raised  him  to  the 
highest  pinnacle  of  fune,  and  in  the  great  Valhalla  of  the  nniyerse  there 
are  no  dead  so  illustrious  ad  those  in  whom  was  perfected  the  divine 
melody  of  song.  The  poet  is  enthroned  of  man  by  virtue  of  a  nobility 
which  comes  from  God.  His  mission  is  to  show  us  that  to  feel  nobly  is  to 
be  great,  and  to  insist,  with  a  lofty  eloquence  and  in  an  impassumed  strain, 
upon  the  importance  and  sacred  character  of  truth,  beauty,  and  virtue.  We 
are  not  of  those  who  restrict  the  scope  of  poetry,  and  consider  it  chiefly 
as  a  refinement  and  a  delight ;  that  is  to  do  wrong  to  its  majestio  spirit, 
whose  wings  touch  the  earth,  but  whose  glorious  eyes  look  into  heaven. 

All  true  poets  themselves  have  felt  that  their  marvellous  gift  meant 
infinitely  more  than  the  m^re  utterance  of  melodious  numbers.  The 
outer  music  is  but  the  shadow  of  that  deeper  soul-music  which  originated 
with  the  apprehension  of  a  new  truth,  or  a  new  phase  of  beauty.  He  is 
not  a  poet  who  does  not  possess  this  strange  insight,  which  distinctiy 
marks  off  the  real  singer  from  that  adventitious  writer,  who,  in  a  happy 
moment,  may  throw  off  verses  which  a  simply  cursory  examination  might 
induce  men  to  accept  as  the  genuine  presentment  of  poetry.  It  was  l^e 
n^lect  to  take  due  account  of  this  matter  which  led  the  supporters  of 
Pope  to  assume  a  much  higher  ground  in  the  famous  controversy  upon 
his  merits  than  his  claims  warranted.  Soul,  and  not  criticism,  is 
desiderated  in  poetry.  The  foibles  of  humanity  are  excellent  things  as 
marks  for  the  shafts  of  novelists  and  satirists ;  but  the  man  who  would 
assure  us  of  his  divine  mission  in  poetry  takes  a  nobler  range  than  that. 
He  is  for  ever  in  search  of,  and  thirsting  for,  the  beauty  of  the  universe, 
that  he  may  interpret  it  to  others.  He  brings  it  to  us  from  the  humblest 
places  and  in  the  humblest  guises ;  but  his  contact,  while  placing  it 
before  our  vision,  has  glorified  it,  and  shown  that  within  it  of  whose 
existence  we  had  never  dreamed.  Has  Pope,  or  any  other  man  who 
taught  us  how  to  think  in  measured  cadence,  and  delighted  us  with 
rhyming  intellectualism — ever  got  beyond  didactic  assertions,  and  seised 
that  fire  which  the  real  Prometheus  of  song  invariably  gah>s  ?  The  poet 
has  impulses,  gigantic  and  irresistible  ,*  he  has  also  love,  ever  operative 
and  inextinguishable.  His  rhyme  is  an  accident;  his  poetry  is  eternal. 
He  finds  his  divine  manna  everywhere  ;  he  is  the  high-priest  of  nature 
and  of  (jbd.  He  sings  not  so  muAi  because  it  is  pleasant,  or  to  direct 
attention  to  his  own  great  and  wondrous  ability,  but  because  he  must. 
While  he  lives,  he  cannot  avoid  it.  And  the  strange  faculty  of  diving 
into  the  mystery  of  things  extends  to  everything  he  sees  around  him. 
From  no  path  where  intuition  can  be  of  avail  is  he  shut  out.  In  this  re- 
spect  poets  might  well  appropriate  to  themselves  those  lines  of  delightful 
t>ld  George  Herbert,  who  himself  possessed  some  share  of  the  mystic  gift : — 
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For  OS  the  winds  do  blow, 
The  earth  doth  rest,  heareiL  move,  and  fountains  flow ; 

Nothing  we  see,  but  means  our  good, 

As  oor  delight,  or  as  onr  treasure  ; 
The  whole  is  either  oor  cupboard  of  food. 

Or  cabinet  of  pleasure. 

Now  the  main  charge  against  the  poetry  of  the  Victorian  age,  if  we 
read  it  rightly,  is  this — ^that  however  admirable  much  of  it  may  be  as 
regards  finish,  it  is  insignificant  in  conception.  Emerson,  who  is  unable 
to  find  any  poetic  genius  in  his  own  country  to  satisfy  him,  thus  asks 
despairingly  of  England — **  Shall  I  find  my  heavenly  bread  in  the 
raigoing  poets  ?  Where  is  great  design  in  modem  English  poetry  ?  The 
English  have  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  poetry  exists  to  speak  j^e  spiritual 
kw,  and  that  no  wealth  of  description  or  of  fancy  is  yet  essentially  new, 
and  out  of  the  limits  of  prose,  until  this  conviction  is  reacjied.  There- 
fine  the  grave  old  poets,  like  the  Greek  artists,  heeded  their  designs,  and 
less  considered  the  finish.  It  was  their  office  to  lead  to  the  divine 
sources,  out  of  which  all  this,  and  much  more,  readily  springs ;  and  if 
this  religicm  is  in  the  poetry^  it  raises  us  to  some  purpose,  and  we  can 
well  afibrd  some  staidness,  or  hardness,  or  want  of  popular  tune  in  the 
verses.*'  To  say  that  the  standard  aimed  at  by  this  language  is  high,  is  a  very 
inadequate  description  of  it.  Emerson's  ideal  is  evidently  one  that  is 
onij  reached  every  five  hundred  years.  He  would  appear  to  look  for  a 
Homer  or  an^schylus  with  every  generation  of  humanity ;  forgettmg  that 
we  are  not  gods,  but  only  sunmied  up  into  one  with  the  fulness  of  time — 
as  Shakspeare  succeeds  to  the  great  ancients  after  the  If^se  of  centuries 
of  mediocrity.  But  is  it  true  that  the  age  has  exhibited  no  design  in 
poetry?  Did  not  Wordsworth  exhibit  any,  in  spite  of  his  stuttering 
artieulation — a  helplessness  probably  partly  induced  by  his  excess  of 
spiritoal  vision  ?  Are  Browning's  grapplings  with  magnificent  subjects  to 
be  accounted  altogether  as  failures  ?  As  for  Tennyson,  he  has,  it  must  be 
owned,  never  fitdled  in  anything,  for  he  has  never  overwei^ted  himself. 
He  is  the  perfect  singer  of  the  time.  Yet  he  would  faJl  under  the  reproach  of 
Emerson — ^if  it  be  a  reproach — that  he  gives  the  age  what  it  asks  for,  instead 
of  striving  after  loftier  ideas.  Sympathizing,  however,  to  a  certain  extent  with 
the  position  assumed  by  the  distinguished  American  essayist,  we  must  admit 
that  what  we  want  is  not  so  much  the  laborious  poet  as  the  emotional. 
Tennyson  is  undoubtedly  both,  but  by  no  means  in  the  same  degree.  His 
melody  is  statelj  and  rich,  but  not  overwhelming.  He  delights  by  grace, 
but  never  swells  by  passion.  The  light  of  consummate  art  gleams  forth  from 
all  he  does,  but  his  moments  of  high  exaltation  of  soul  are  very  rare. 

The  contrary  is  the  case  with  regard  to  the  poet  whose  name  is  pre- 
fixed to  this  article.  She,  at  any  rate,  has  demonstrated  what  emotional 
poetry  really  means,  in  contradistinction  to  the  poetry  of  simple  art ;  and 
it  cannot  be  said,  either,  that  she  has  altogether  come  short  in  the  matter 
of  design — the  design  which  stamps  the  greatest  poets.     Sensibility  and 
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intoitiofl»  those  endowments  of  sapereminent  importanoe  to  indiTidiudfl 
whose  greatness  is  to  grow  in  proportion  to  their  onderstsnding  tnd  inter- 
pretation of  human  life,  were  in  her  united  in  a  degree  seldom  witnessed. 
Her  history,  sparse  as  it  is  in  facts  fa  jet  given  to  the  wQrid,  is  one  of 
intense  interest  It  is  well  known  howthat  existence  with  her  was  almost 
one  long  round  of  oontinnoos  suffering.  Her  retired  life  sent  her  more 
closely  to  the  companionship  of  the  dead,  thongh  she  had  natorally  an 
eager  and  insatiable  thirst  after  knowledge.  Her  own  sufferings  could 
neyer  daunt  her  in  the  pursuit  of  learning,  and  accordingly  we  find  thai 
as  a  scholar  she  was  distinguished  for  the  ripest  erudition.  Her  account 
of  the  Greek  Christian  poets  will  serve  to  show  in  what  direction  a  large 
portion  of  her  studies  lay ;  and  it  is  in  this  work,  we  imagine,  that  we 
discern  what  was  her  own  ideal  of  the  true  nineteenth-century  poet. 
«  We  want  the  touch  of  Christ's  hand  upon  our  literature,"  she  says,  **  as 
it  touched  other  dead  things ;  we  want  the  sense  of  the  saturation  of 
Christ's  bbod  upon  the  souls  of  our  poets,  that  it  may  cry  through  them 
in  answer  to  the  ceaseless  wail  of  the  Sphinx  of  our  humanity,  expound- 
ing agony  into  renovation.  Something  of  this  has  been  perceived  in  art 
when  its  glory  was  at  the  fullest.  Something  of  a  yearning  after  this 
may  be  seen  among  the  Greek  Christian  poets,  something  which  would 
have  been  much  with  a  stronger  faculty."  This  idea  recurs  again  and 
again  in  different  forms  through  her  works.  She  yearns  for  poetry  to  be 
sanctified,  to  be  made  holy.  This  is  howit  was  with  the  grand  old  Greeks, 
and  how  it  should  be  now.  It  is  because  poetry  is  losing  its  sense  of  its 
intimate  relations  to  God  that  it  is  in  danger  of  dying  out.  And  how  is 
the  sacredness  of  poetry  to  be  truly  apprehended  ?  By  the  me&od  which 
Mrs.  Browning  adopted,  of  looking  boldly  into  the  human  heart,  and 
reading  it  fearlessly  and  trustfiolly.  ''Foole,  saide  my  muse  to  mee, 
looke  in  thine  hearte,  and  write."  And  poetry  thus  produced  is  that 
which  preserves  an  everlasting  freshness  and  fra^prance.  The  human  heart 
first,  and  Nature  afterwards,  were  the  teachers  at  whose  feet  our  poet 
learned  the  deep  lessons  she  subsequently  transmitted  to  her  species.  By 
these  were  fostered  in  her  a  tenderness  which  breathes  through  all  her 
writings,  and  whose  spirit  is  mirrored  therein  as  the  blue  sky  mirrors 
itself  upon  the  bosom  of  the  deep. 

To  her,  also,  it  may  be  said  that  poetry  brought  "  its  own  exceeding 
great'  reward."  In  the  company  of  the  deep*browed  poets,  the  monarchs 
of  all  the  ages,  she  found  consolation  as  well  as  intellectual  life.  With 
the  fellowship  of  iBschylus,  and  Pindar,  and  Plato,  and  Sophocles,  and 
Euripides,  of  the  olden  world,  and  Chaucer,  Spenser,  and  Shakspeare,  of 
the  modem,  the  burden  of  existence,  that  would  otherwise  have  been 
insupportable,  became  comparatively  Hght  with  her.  When  but  a  girl  she 
was  able  to  read  in  the  original  some  of  the  greatest  masterpieces  of 
antiquity;  and  indeed  almost  her  first  work  was  an  excellent  translation 
of  the  Prometheus  of  her  great  fftvourite  amongst  the  poets.  Her  intro- 
duction to  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  Greek  literature  was  in  a  large 
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tiieastire  due  to  the  influence  of  her  well  appreciated  and  cherished  tutor, 
Bojdi  the  hlind  author  of  a  work  npon  the  Greek  Fathers,  to  whom  she 
addresses  some  of  the  best  of  her  Sonnets.  Bat  though  the  Greek  was 
the  language  which  afforded  her  the  most  delight,  her  acquaintance  was  not 
confined  to  this,  her  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  being  also  most  intimate, 
whilst  the  Bible  in  that  language  was  amongst  her  most  continuous  studies. 
Little  would  men  suspect  in  meeting  her  for  the  first  time  that  within  that 
slight  and  spiritual  frame  burned  so  much  of  the  celestiid  fire.  It  was, 
perhaps,  in  consequence  of  the  chance  introduction  of  some  literary  ques- 
tion, that  it  was  discovered  how  much  learning  existed  beneath  so  un- 
pretending an  exterior.  She  was  like  those  branches  which  hang  nearest 
the  ground  because  of  the  prodigious  crop  of  luscious  fruit  which  is  not 
always  at  first  apparent  to  the  eye.  The  love  of  knowledge,  however, 
deep  and  las&g  though  it  remained,  never  subdued  or  modified  in  her 
that  great  gift  of  the  poet,  a  burning  earnestness  or  enthusiasm.  At  the 
last,  as  at  the  beginning  of  life,  the  flame  shone  brightly.  It  was  no 
flickering,  artificial  light,  kept  alive  because  the  poet  must  simulate  an 
earnestness  that  is  not  possessed ;  but  it  left  an  impress  and  a  cha- 
racter upon  her  work  which  could  not  be  mistaken.  Her  song  resembled 
that  which  fable  has  associated  with  the  name  of  Sappho — a  living  voice, 
eloquent  with  passion.  Something  of  her  own  intensity  of  feeling  breathes 
in  the  lines  when  she  speaks  of 

Electric  Pindar,  qoick  as  fear, 

With  ntcc-dast  on  his  cheeks,  and  clear 

Slant  startled  eyes  that  seem  to  hear 

The  chariot  rounding  the  last  goal, 
To  hnrtle  past  it  in  his  sonl. 
And  Sappho,  with  that  gloriole 

Of  ebon  hair  on  calmM  brows — 
O  poet-woman  !  none  foregoes 
The  leap,  attaining  the  repose. 

Had  song  been  less  to  her  than  indissolubly  bound  up  with  her  life, 
one  thinks  she  must  have  wavered  in  her  devotion  to  it.  But  in  truth 
her  appetite  grew  by  what  it  fed  on,  and  the  weakness  of  the  body  only 
led  to  a  further  development  of  soul.  We  like  to  think  of  her  as  accepted 
amongst  the  gods  for  her  power  over  the  divine  art,  and  yet  dear  in  her 
human  relations  for  the  exercise  of  a  tenderness  and  a  sympathy  associated 
with  the  sex  which  make  home  a  second  paradise. 

Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning  was  bom  in  London,  in  the  year  1809, 
and  was  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Barrett,  ^an  English  country  gentleman. 
At  a  veiy  eariy  age  she  had  written  much  that  was  worthy  of  living, 
though  it  was  kept  from  all  eyes  save  those  of  her  father,  whom  she 
mentions  in  the  first  collected  edition  of  her  poems  as  <*  my  public  and  my 
critic."  Miss  Mitford  has  described  her  as  a  ^'  slight,  delicate  figure,  with 
ft  shower  of  dark  curls  fiedling  on  each  side  of  a  most  expressive  facCi  large 
tender  eyes,  richly  fringed  by  dark  eye-lashes,  and  a  smile  Uke  a  sunbeam.*' 
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She  posaegsed  a  grace  and  delicacy  which  almost  defied  refHresentaikm. 
With  BO  perfect  a  mental  and  spiritual  organization  it  was  not  given  to 
her  to  be  equally  blessed  in  the  physical   Always  frail,  it  was  .her  mis- 
fortune  farther  to  endanger  her  existence  in  ldd7  by  the  bnrstingof  a  blood- 
Teasel  on  the  longs.    The  extren^est  care  preserved  her  Hfe,  though  the 
incident  was  succeeded  by  a  long  period  of  weakness  and  gnfEering.    Two 
years  afterwards,  before  she  had  quite  recovered,  she  was  agam  assailed 
by  misfortane,  experiencing  the  keenest  anguish  on  witnessing  the  death 
of  her  favourite  brother,  who  was  drowned  at  Torquay.    A  long  period  of 
danger  followed  this  catastrophe,  and  when  she  was  at  length  idi>le  to  be 
removed  to  her  father's  house,  it  was  only  to  become  an  invalid,  with  the 
prospect  of  a  life  couch-ridden  to  its  close.    F<nr  seven  long  years  this 
period  of  seclusion  lasted ;   but  during  that  time  Miss  Barrett  devoured 
all  the  books  she  could  bring  within  her  reach,  and  culthated  the  art 
which  was  afterwardfl  to  bring  her  immortality.  In  1846,  that  is,  when  she 
was  in  her  thirty-seventh  year,  came  the  principal  event  of  her  life — viz.  her 
marriage  with  Mr.  Browning.    He  bore  her  away  to  Italy,  where  softer 
skies  brought  back  that  health  which  had  so  long  forsaken  her  in  her  native 
land.  The  union  was  most  felicitous,  and  the  influence  upon  Mrs.  Browning's 
genius  must  have  been  great.    On  this  influ^ce,  however,  we  cannot  now 
enlarge,  for  the  husband  of  the  author  of  Aurora  Leigh  still  lives.    Mrs. 
Browning  died  in  Florence  in  1861,  after  testifying,  in  some  of  the  noblest 
strains  ever  penned,  her  extraordinary  devotion  to  the  land  of  her  adoption. 
One  beneficial  result  of  the  comparative  seclusion  of  Mrs.  Browning's 
life  was  the  habit  of  introspection  which  it  induced,  and  which,  fortunately 
for  posterity,  led  to  the  production  of  some  of  the  finest  subjective  poetry 
extant.    We  can  understand  to  some  extent  her  admiration  for  Words- 
worth, after  noticing   the  tenor  of  her  own   existence,  which  ran  in 
somewhat  similar  grooves.    Where  would  have  been  all  that  wealth  of 
ancient  lore  which,  while  not  destroying  the  freshness  of  her  poetry,  has 
added  to  it  a  classic  grace  and  a  finish  most  admirable  and  remarkable  ? 
The  excellent  balandng  of  her  fstculties  and  acquirements  had  a  most 
happy  effect  on  her  work,  which  is  idways  good  in  conception,  however 
defective  it  may  occasionally  be  in  expression.    Her  intellect  was  keen 
and  comprehensive,  not  deficient  even  in  masculinity ;  and  it  was  only  in 
her  theories — ^witness,  for  instance,  references  to  social  questions  in  her 
greatest  poem — that  she  occasionally  failed  to  exhibit  that  solidity  of 
judgment,  or  practicality  of  judgment  rather,  which  is  generally  associated 
with  the  opposite  sex.    As  a  poet  she  undoubtedly  looked  at  men  and 
things  from  the  intensely  personal  view,  in  the  sense,  we  mean,  of  indi- 
viduality.   Instead  of  taking  a  broad  sweep  as  Dante— whom  we  conceive 
as  being  merged  in  the  mighty  conceptions  of  his  spirit — she  had  rath^ 
that  other  gift  of  the  poet,  of  making  herself,  the  individual,  apparent  in  all 
her  writings.    It  is  this  quality  iduch  adds  so  greatly  to  the  force  of  her 
lyrical  effusions— indeed,  without  this  quality  no  poet  had  better  attempt 
the  writing  of  lyrics.    So  fiir  as  we  take  this  form  of  poetry»  w^  undar- 
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stand  it0  force  and  yalne  to  be  that  it  is  an  appeal  from  one  indiTidoal 
mind  to  anotlier ;  and  the  most  snccessfol  lyrics  haye  been  those  which 
haye  excited  in  ns  a  particnlar,  and  not  a  general,  interest.  A  momentary 
reflection  npon  the  lyrics  of  Bnms  and  Beranger  will  attest  the  tnith  of 
this  assertion.  It  was  a  portion  of  Mrs.  Browning's  strength — and  by  no 
means  an  nnimportant  one — ^that  she  was  able  to  achieye  this  result. 
Who  will  not  continaally  feel  indebted  to  her  for  many  of  her  diorter 
poems,  ^diich  haye  reyealed  so  mnch  of  the  hnman  heart  in  them,  and 
awakoied  impulses  and  sensations  y^ch  haye  delisted  and  cheered  the 
Spirit?  That  was  a  happy  obseryation  passed  xupon,  her  by  one  critic, 
whp  described  her  as  Slu^speare's  d&ughter.  The  same  large^heartedness 
which  pertained  to  the  great  dramatist  is  shown  by  the  later  po^.  The 
beneyolent  eye  looks  oat  on  men  and  natore  with  the  same  imperishable 
loye.  If  the  wodd  has  at  any  time  possessed  its  ideal  poets,  she  is  worthy 
to  be  coxmted  one  of  them. 

From  her  earliest  years,  as  will,  indeed,  haye  been  discoyered  al- 
ready, Mrs.  Browning  appears  to  haye  had  the  passion  for  books — a 
passion  which  is  referred  to  more  than  once  in  Aurora  Leigh — and  her 
studious  habits,  as  well  as  that  of  writing,  were  encouraged  by  her  father. 
Her  early  years  are  a  reproach  to  any  who,  with  stronger  health  and  equal 
opportunities,  take  no  heed  to  the  storing  and  assimilation  of  knowledge. 
In  all  that  we  read  of  her  subsequent  works,  the  yalue  of  those  early 
habits  of  insatiable  study  is  apparent.  Knowledge  has  made  the  full 
mind,  and  the  richness  of  the  stores  is  not  without  effect  upon  her  original 
compositions.  How  must  her  fragile  frame  haye  thrilled  when,  in  the 
course  of  her  reading,  as  she  says — 

Because  the  time  was  ripe, 
I  chanced  npon  the  poets. 

Doubtless,  the  slumbering  possibilities  in  her  nature  were  touched  by  this, 
and  it  must  haye  been  with  wonder  that  the  lights  of  the  great  bards  first 
flashed  across  her  yision :  something,  it  would  haye  appeared  to  her,  of 
the  nature  of  coming  into  a  priceless  inheritance.  And  the  time  arriyed 
when  all  that  she  had  acquired  became  of  real  moment  to  her.  Let  those 
who  would  despise  erudition  in  a  poet  place  Mrs.  Browning  beside  other 
female  poets,  and  see  how  they  lose  by  comparison — not  only  in  that 
original  power  in  which  she  was  undoubtedly  stronger.  The  poet  cannot 
gain  one  fact  too  many ;  the  poorest  and  commonest  coinage  which  he  re- 
ceiyes  from  other  mints  may  be  transmuted  into  the  purest  gold  in  his 
own.  The  best  minds  haye  recognised  this,  and  haye  laboured  diligently 
after  the  perfection  of  knowledge,  feeling  that  none  are  so  gifted,  eyen  the 
gods,  but  that  they  may  learn  somewhat  from  men. 

To  attempt  to  pass  in  reyiew  all  that  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning  has 
left  as  her  legacy  for  future  ages  is  not  our  intention.  We  purpose,  how- 
eyer,  to  examine  some  of  her  works  indiyidually  before  offering  any  criti- 
cisms of  a  general  character  upon  her  genius.  A  Drama  of  Exile^  which 
was  a  comparatiyely  early  production,  is  acknowledged  to  possess  great 
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sablimity  in  its  ideas,  though  the  conception  as  a  whole  is  asserted  io  be 
a  failure.  For  ourselves  we  were  struck  with  the  poetic  wealth  which  it 
displays,  and  failure  as  applied  to  it  must  be  taken  in  the  comparatiye  form. 
There  are  those  whom  the  majestic  Milton  has  not  satisfied  by  his  cft^- 
d'cBUvre ;  but  the  most  fastidious  will  admit  that  if  he  has  not  tonchad  the 
highest  heavens  he  has  come  veiy  near  them.  Of  course,  it  is  not  pre- 
tended for  a  moment  that  the  Drama  of  Exile  stands  forth  as  magnificent  a 
conception  as  Paradise  Loit,  which  Mrs.  Browning's  poem  compels  us  to 
bring  to  memory,  being  upon  the  same  subject ;  neither  can  it  be  said  to 
be  perfectly  original,  coming  after  that  epic  :  but  in  the  later  poem  we  find 
much  in  point  of  sustained  language  which  reminds  us  of  Milton's  woriL 
Milton's  £9et  were  more  firmly  set,  and  he  has  the  stately  march  of  t 
conqueror.  Mrs.  Browning  can  only  in  this  work  show  her  possibilities, 
not  her  ultimate  perfection.  This  is  an  excellent  touch,  due,  probabty, 
partly  to  the  fact  that  it  was  written  by  a  woman ;  Gabriel,  addresoBg 
Lucifer,  says  :-* 

If  thou  hadst  gazed  apon  the  face  of  God 

This  morning  for  a  moment,  thon  badst  known 

That  only  pity  fitly  can  chastise : 

Hate  bat  avenges. 

These  lines,  put  into  the  mouth  of  Adam,  are  also  exquisite  :— 

The  Highest  being  the  Holy  and  the  Glad, 
WhoeTer  rises  most  approach  delight 
And  sanctity  in  the  act. 

But  for  a  passage  of  unfaltering  eloquence,  and  one  instinct  with  trad 
poetic  fire,  take  the  address  of  Adam  to  Eve  after  the  twain  have  left 
Paradise.  To  demonstrate  Mrs.  Browning's  power  over  blank  verse,  we 
cannot  refrain  from  citing  a  portion  of  it : — 

Haise  the  majesties 
Of  thy  disconsolate  brows,  0  well-beloved, 
And  front  with  level  ejelids  the  To  come. 
And  all  the  dark  o*  the  world  ! 

•  *  *  •  • 

Thy  love 
Shall  chant  itself  its  own  beatitndes 
After  its  own  life-working.    A  child's  kiss, 
Set  on  thy  sighing  lips,  shall  make  thee  glad  ; 
A  poor  man  served  by  thee,  shall  make  theo  rich  ; 
A  sick  man  helped  by  thee,  shall  make  thee  strong ; 
Tbon  shalt  be  served  thyself  by  every  sense 
Of  service  which  thou  renderest.    Snch  a  crown 
I  set  npon  thj  head, — Christ  witnessing 
With  looks  of  prompting  love — to  keep  thee  clear 
Of  all  reproach  against  the  sin  foregone, 
From  all  the  generations  which  succeed. 
Thy  hand,  which  plucked  the  apple,  I  clasp  close. 
Thy  lips,  which  spake  wrong  conniiel,  I  kiss  close, 
I  bless  thee  in  the  name  of  Paradise, 
•  And  by  the  memory  of  Edenic  joys 
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Forfeit  and  lost, — by  that  last  cypress  tree 

Green  at  the  gate,  which  thrilled  as  we  came  out,— 

And  by  the  blessed  nightingale  which  threw 

Its  melancholy  mnsic  after  ns, — 

And  by  the  flowers,  whose  spirits  iiill  of  smelhi, 

Did  follow  softly,  pinching  as  behind 

Back  to  the  gradual  banks  and  yernal  bowers 

And  fourfold  riTer-conrses— By  all  these, 

I  bless  thee  to  the  contraries  of  these, 

I  bless  thee  to  the  desert  and  the  thorns, 

To  the  elemental  change  and  tnrbnlence. 

And  to  the  roar  of  the  estranged  beasts. 

And  to  the  solemn  dignities  of  grief, — 

To  each  one  of  these  ends, — and  to  their  End 

Of  Death  and  the  Hereafter. 

It  will  be  apparent  that  for  one  who  had  not  yet  attained  the  full 
matniity  of  her  powers  to  write  like  this  there  mufit  have  been  a  great 
fatore  in  store.  Whatever  dednotions  might  have  to  be  made  as  regards 
the  want  of  stnpendonsness  in  her  conceptions,  there  was  still  sufficient 
breadth  in  her  earlier  work  to  prove  that  there  were  scarcely  any  heights 
to  which  she  might  not  subsequently  attain.  In  the  chorus  of  Eden  spirits 
which  comes  into  the  Drama  of  Exile  there  is  an  abundance  of  lyrical 
music  and  power,  given  in  metres  which  have  since  been  most  successfully 
adopted  by  other  poets.  In  another  poem,  The  Seraphim^  we  observe  the 
same  noble  moral  glow  which  pervaded  the  drama  to  which  we  have  just 
alluded.  The  time  of  the  poem  is  that  of  the  Crucifixion,  and  the  sublime 
tragedy  is  handled  with  a  delicacy  and  at  the  same  time  a  force  as 
nearly  befitting  so  lofty  a  subject  as  we  can  well  imagine.  The  deep 
religious  eqpirit  which  pervaded  Mrs.  Browning  led  her  frequently  to  the 
choice  of  topics  in  some  way  connected  with  the  great  verities  of  the 
Christian  religion,  in  which  she  had  a  profound  and  intense  belief,  as  will 
have  been  gathered,  not  only  from  repute,  but  from  the  attitude  asstuned 
in  her  works,  by  anyone  who  has  made  acquaintance  .with  them.  The 
&ults  which  are  principally  to  be  noted  in  her  earliest  poems  are  those 
related  to  art,  a  knowledge  of  which  rarely  comes  at  the  outset  to  the  most 
precocious.  Before  art  can  be  exhibited,  there  must  not  only  be  capacity, 
but  work  accomplished — work  compared  with  previous  work,  and  each  stage 
showing  an  advance  upon  that  which  went  before.  Although  Mrs.  Browning 
was  never  at  any  period  of  her  career  as  distinguished  for  finish  as  she  was 
for  other  and  more  important  qualities,  there  is  yet  a  considerable  difference 
in  this  respect  between  her  first  effusions  and  her  later  lyrics.  Her  strength 
and  pathos,  however,  generally  overwhelm  all  other  considerations  in  the 
reader's  mind,  whose  attention  is  seized  and  retained  by  personal  infiuence. 
It  is  the  poet  who  does  not  throw  himself  entirely  into  his  creations  who 
is  mostly  eminent  for  finish.  The  value  of  the  diamond  to  him  consists 
in  the  way  in  which  it  is  set,  and  he  would  prefer  a  stone  of  inferior  water 
if  it  exhibited  excess  of  pdish  to  one  much  more  massive  if  some  touches 
of  the  rough  still  adhered  to  it.    Yet,  we  are  by  no  means  contending  thai 
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great  poets  are  not  also  great  in  art  We  are  speaking  only  of  fimsh, 
which  is  hat  a  portion  of  art,  and  that  not  the  most  important.  In  art  are 
combined  the  larger  qualities  of  fitness,  proportion,  and  tmth,  which  are 
the  masters  of  finish  the  world  over.  In  all  these  three  points  Mrs. 
Browning  was  the  saccessfiil  artist ;  and  he  who  objected  to  her  becaose 
he  discoTcred  here  and  there  a  false  rhyme  or  a  defective  line,  would  have 
lost  sight  of  the  towering  mountain  ahead  in  stumbling  over  a  molehill 
Having  said  thus  much,  let  us  at  the  same  time  frankly  admit  that  the 
sense  of  adequateness  is  not  strongly  p^oeived  in  the  lengthy  poems  to 
which  we  have  adverted.  We  discover  it  in  the  highest  degree  in  Para- 
dise'Lostf  and  ought,  of  course,  to  find  it  in  all  work  which  is  the  matured 
result  of  a  grand  imagination — work  that  has  attained  solidity  by  fre- 
quent communing  with  and  lifelong  study  of  the  bases  on  whidi  it  was 
grounded.  So,  had  these  poems  of  Mrs.  Browning's  been  written  at  a 
later  stage  the  beneficial  result  would  have  been  apparent,  in  this  one 
point  at  any  rate  upon  which  we  are  insisting.  The  unevenness  in  her 
execution  would  also  have  been  considerably  diminished,  a  matter  of  no 
small  importance  in  conceptions  of  that  nature.  But  take  the  poem  and 
the  drama  as  they  stand,  with  all  their  fitults,  and  we  repeat  there  is  siffl 
room  for  a  feelmg  of  genuine  admiration  over  the  result  achieved. 

Mrs.  Browning's  chosen  field  of  study  was  the  one  productive  of  her 
first  work  of  great  importance,  viz.,  her  rendering  of  the  Promethem 
Bound  of  ^schylus.  She  had  most  probably  been  incited  to  this  work 
by  the  companion,  before  mentioned,  of  her  studies  in  Greek.  It  is  a 
deed  of  no  small  magnitude  for  a  young  lady  to  accomplish  this  at  all, 
and  might  well  daunt  even  deeper  students ;  but  she  had  a  profound 
appreciation  of  the  old  poet,  and  brought  her  love  lor  his  sublime  tragedy  to 
bear  upon  the  task.  It  was  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  she  would  obtain 
a  complete  success,  and  she  herself  admitted  that  the  translation  was  defec- 
tive. She  accordingly  recast  it,  substantially  changing  the  form  of  many 
passages.  Though  on  reading  it  we  gain  the  impression  that  it  is  a  con- 
siderably Anglicised  Greek  drama,  the  vigour  exhibited,  and  the  true 
poetical  fervour  which  is  thrown  around  it,  make  it  veiy  welcome.  The 
vocabulary  of  passion  employed  is  rich  and  varied,  whilst  the  rhythm 
affords  scope  for  considerable  poetic  effects.  In  this,  as  in  her  otha 
translations,  she  desired  it  to  be  understood  that  her  one  great  idea  was 
to  catch  the  spirit  of  the  original.  The  choruses  are  excellent,  and 
possess,  in  addition  to  much  music,  all  the  fire  which  is  essential  shonM 
bum  in  poems  which  have  for  their  aim  the  depicting  of  the  ecstasies  and 
the  writhings  of  passion.  A  Lament  for  Adonis,  from  Bion,  is  veiy  happy 
and  full  of  a  warm  imagery,  and  indicates,  besides,  the  insthict  and 
apprehension  of  the  original  poet. 

The  genius  of  Mrs.  Browning  had  two  sides — ^the  lyric  and  the 
dramatic :  she  had  littie  special  gift  for  either  the  idyllic  or  tiie  epic.  For 
the  idyllic  she  was  not  either  sufficientiy  didactic  or  intransitively  calm;  for 
the  ^io  her  ^notions  were  too  keen  and  her  sensibilities  too  quidc  and 
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liyely.  Her  longest  poem  has  nothing  of  the  epic  about  it,  being  in  fiiet 
•  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  series  of  dramatic  scenes.  It  does  not 
profess  to  give  the  triumphant  progress  of  a  h^o  or  a  heroine,  bat  to 
unfold  to  us  the  inner  life  of  its  principal  character*  In  a  word,  it  is  an 
Autobiography  in  yerse. 

Considering  first  her  lyrical  capabilities — ^for  it  is  really  by  means  of 
these  that  her  immortality  is  most  secured — ^we  are  bound  to  say  that 
they  are  of  the  highest  order.  Campbell  was  a  great  artist,  but  on  reading 
his  lyrics  we  are  struck  with  the  fact  that  they  are  in  a  large  measure  the 
product  of  a  skilled  mind  rather  than  of  a  real  singer.  He  has  been 
succeeded  by  Tennyson  in  verbal  perfection ;  but  to  our  mind  neithet  of 
these  true  poets  is  the  equal  of  Mrs.  Browning  in  the  matter  of  the  lyric. 
Yet  so  high  is  our  estimate  of  the  authors  of  Hohmlinden  and  Lockelsy 
Hall  that  no  other  poets  in  these  later  times,  save  the  subject  of  this 
article  and  two  others,  can  be  put  into  comparison  with  them  for  real 
lyrical  power.  One  of  the  two  latter  is  Shelley,  the  other  Bums,  who  is 
tiie  superior  of  ^elley,  and  indubitably  at  the  head  of  his  race :  and  for 
this  reason,  that  he  put  more  of  his  heart  into  his  yerse.  Soul,  not  culture, 
thus  gaye  us  the  best  of  our  lyric  poets.  It  is  on  the  ground  assigned 
in  regard  to  Bums  that  we  should  giye  Mrs.  Browning  the  next  place 
amongst  the  moderns  for  lyrical  genius,  though  these  two  poets  were  as 
wide  asunder  as  the  poles  in  all  other  respects.  Let  the  reader  dispas- 
sionately compare  the  lyrics  which  have  been  written  by  our  principal 
singers  during  the  past  two  or  three  generations.  He  will  find,  we  think, 
that  the  position  we  haye  assumed  is  one  which  can  be  maintained. 
Shelley  undoubtedly  exhibits  the  time  lyrical  fire,  but  his  poems  are  not 
so  yaried  as  those  of  Mrs.  Browning;  while  her  pathos  is  deeper  than  his 
and  that  of  all  his  compeers.  His  imagination  was,  p^haps,  somewhat 
higher,  and  he  soared  into  cloud-land  more  frequently ;  but  the  heart, 
which  gaye  Bums  his  power,  was  the  strength  of  Mrs.  Browning.  Shelley 
was  almost  too  ethereal,  too  spiritual,  and  the  consequence  was  that  the 
human  was  somewhat  oyershadowed.  His  sensibility  was  of  the  keenest 
description,  and  many  of  his  lyrics  bear  testimony  to  the  troth  of  his 

ayerment  that 

Most  men 
Are  cradled  into  poetry  by  wrong ; 
They  learn  in  Buffering  what  they  teach  in  song. 

One  cannot  help  thinking  that  Shelley's  natural  place  in  the  worid  would 
be  that  of  a  spiritualized  Spenser ;  and  if  thftt  calm  could  haye  come  to 
him  which  alone  can  furnish  the  poet  with  the  opportunity  he  ought  to 
haye,  there  is  no  knowing  but  he  might  haye  giyen  us  a  work  rich  enough 
to  justify  this  fancy  of  him.  As  it  is,  between  writhings  and  groanings, 
the  paroxysms  of  a  much-tried  spirit,  he  wrote  those  exquisite  lyrics  and 
poems,  which  we  should  be  indeed  loth  to  lose  from  our  literature.  Mrs. 
Browning  had  not  the  intense  natundness  of  Bums,  and  though  both  felt 
aoutalyt  yet  ia  character  and  tempetament  they  had  nothing  in  common. 
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Bat,  as  we  have  said,  ihe  mainspriiig  of  the  power  of  both  was  in  the 
heart.  They  worked  upon  different  principles  and  nnder  different  circum- 
stances. Boms  was  mored  to  joy  or  sorrow  by  the  impressions  he  drew 
from  outward  nature  ;  Mrs.  Browning,  on  the  contraiy,  found  that  nature 
received  a  tinge  of  melancholy  or  happiness  from  her  own  emotions. 
They  are  thus  perfect  contrasts  in  everything  except  the  one  great  endow- 
ment of  genius.  And  if  the  word  epigrammatic  may  be  used  to  denote 
that  power  which  Bums  had  of  describing  an  object  in  nature  or  a  human 
emotion,  Mrs.  Browning  was  certainly  not  so  epigrammatic  as  the  northern 
singer.  Leigh  Hunt  once  referred  to  our  poet  as  the  sister  of  Alfred 
Tennyson,  but  the  relation  does  not  strike  us  as  of  the  happiest.  It  does 
not  set  in  the  proper  light  either  relatively  to  the  other.  In  the  first  place, 
there  is  a  good  deal  that  is  feminine  (in  the  beet  sense)  about  ttie  genius 
of  Tennyson,  whilst  occasionally  there  is  that  in  Mrs.  Browning's  poetry 
more  masculine  than  anything  to  be  found  in  the  Poet  Laureate.  In 
truth,  we  do  not  see  much  good  in  these  comparisons  at  all ;  the  happiest 
expression  yet  given  utterance  to  is  the  one  previously  mentioned,  whidi 
describes  her  as  Shakspeare's  daughter.  We  are  able  to  see  some  mean- 
ing in  this ;  we  can  feel  that  her  genius  stands  in  the  same  relation  to 
that  of  the  transcendent  poet  of  the  world  as  does  a  daughter  to  her 
parent.    The  lesser  is  the  true  miniature  representation  of  the  greater. 

The  precise  order  in  which  Mrs.  Browning's  lyrics  were  written  has 
never  been  stated,  and  it  is  not  possible  to  arrive  at  a  correct  chronology 
with  regard  to  them  by  internal  evidence.  The  dates  of  several,  how- 
ever, are  well  known :  and  amongst  the  earliest  of  her  productions  was 
that  entitied  A  Vision  of  Poets,  written  in  a  very  attractive,  though  unusmd 
metre.  This  vision  of  men  of  ''  foreheads  royal  with  the  truth,"  as  be- 
held in  the  magnificent  temple  of  poetry,  is  one  of  her  most  successful  as 
well  as  most  graphic  conceptions.  No  words  are  wasted  in  painting  the 
portraits ;  to  each  of  the  worid-famous  men  are  appropriated  but  a  few 
lines,  yet  how  telling  these  are  ! — 

Shakspeare,  on  whose  forehead  climb 
The  crowns  o'  the  world  :  O  eyes  snblinK 
With  tears  and  laughters  for  all  time  ! 

The  national  poet's  eminence  was  never  more  felicitously  indicated  than 
in  these  simple  words — that  is,  more  of  him  can  be  grasped  than  pages 
of  criticism  could  accomplish,  though  the  poet's  description  is  by  no  means 
exhaustive.  Other  excellent  touches  are  those  devoted  to  Euripides, 
Lucretius, "  nobler  than  his  mood,"  Goethe,  Chaucer,  IkGlton,  Schiller, — 

And  Bams,  with  pnngent  passionings 
Set  in  his  eyes :  deep  lyric  springs 
Are  of  the  fire*moant*s  issaings. 

And  poor,  prond  Bjron,  sad  as  grave 
And  salt  as  life  ;  forlornly  brave, 
•  And  qniv*ring  with  the  dart  he  drave. 

And  the  lesson— it  is  w(»rthy  of  the  Vision.    Is  it  well  for  the  poet  to 
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be  bom  to  snflar,  and  to  die  nnreoognised  and  nnrewarded  7  Verily  so ; 
be  has  lived  tot  trath  and  beauty — seareely  two  as  the  anthor  teUs  ns— 
and  shoold  therefore  be  content.  His  experience  has  been,  after  all, 
better  than  that  of  the  lower  man,  with  lower  pains  and  less  transporting 
pleasures.  He  will  be  crowned,  bat  crowned  with  no  ordinaiy  crown. 
His  highest  glory  is  to  know,  howeyer  the  end  is  gained.  And  after  death 
he  will  haye  two  liyes— one  in  the  Beyond  and  one  in  the  Past,  in  the 
songs  he  has  left  behind  him.  Thns  the  end  of  the  whole  matter  is 
reached,  the  condosion  being  that  ''Knowledge  by  suffering  entereth, 
and  life  is  perfected  by  Death/'  The  lesson  in  some  of  its  applications 
is  not  new ;  the  martjrs  to  truth  in  whateyer  shape  haye  always  taught 
it,  but  now  the  poet-martyrs  teach  it.  For  they  are  martyrs  too  fre- 
quently ;  and  that  is  not  martyrdom  simply  which  affects  or  destroys  the 
body.  The  spirituality  of  Mrs.  Browning's  nature  shines  in  this  poem ; 
she  affords  some  clue  as  to  her  ideal.  It  is  a  strain  singularly  pure  and 
lofty,  and  shows  a  deyeloping  imagination  which  augured  powerfully 
and  well  for  succeeding  work.  Its  burden  is  more  cheerful  than  that 
of  The  Two  Voicesy  a  poem  cast  in  the  same  mould,  and  to  which  the 
thought  of  the  reader  ineyitably  reyerts  while  reading  the  Vision.  Its 
meaning  is  not  to  be  restricted  alone  to  the  class  of  beings  with  whom  it 
deals  upon  the  sur&ce,  for  the  conclusion  is  a  triumphant  one  for  the 
whole  of  the  human  race,  whose  ends  of  life  are  also  made  sacred  by  the 
same  method.  Haying  read  this  poem,  one  rises  with  a  more  hopefol 
heart  to  engage  in  the  worid*s  conflict. 

We  pass  on  from  such  poems  as  The  Bomatmt  of  Margret  and 
leobeCe  Child  with  reluctance,  for  there  is  much  in  them  both  of  concen- 
trated strength  and  music  which  we  could  wish  to  haye  pointed  out. 
Some  haye  chosen  them  as  well  nigh  the  happiest  efforts  of  the  poet,  and 
they  certainly  are  amongst  the  most  beautifdl  notes  of  her  lyre.  £yen 
the  rhymes  seem  to  possess  a  melancholy  befitting  the  subjects,  whilst 
the  mere  repetition  of  the  words  ''  Margret,  Margret,*'  attains  to  real 
jMthos  in  the  cunning  hands  of  the  writer  in  the  former  poem.  A  singular 
affection  for  subjects  which  haye  in  them  the  deepest  anguish  and  su&r- 
ing  was  early  apparent  in  Mrs.  Browning.  The  spirit  yery  seldom 
danced,  thou^  when  it  did,  the  music  was  as  true  and  fitting  as  the 
frmeral  dirge,  which  she  more  frequently  giyes  us.  Wandering  amongst 
her  poems  is  like  standing  in  the  forest  alone,  with  the  wailing  wind  and 
the  flymg  rain  as  the  only  assurances  of  an  existence  sublimer  than  our 
own.  But  the  profoundest  depth  of  our  heart  is  readied  thereby.  We 
would  there  had  been  no  need  for  the  lament  and  the  sorrow,  and  yet  we 
would  not  haye  lost  those  mysterious  thrills  of  the  soul  which  her  power 
has  eyoked.  We  must  follow  the  poet  in  her  quest  of  truth,  follow  her 
whereyer  she  leads  us,  for  by  these  means  shall  we  emerge  out  of  the 
thick  fdds  of  darkness  into  the  broad  light  of  day.  This  is  one  reason 
why  we  haye  such  an  admiration  for,  and  attachment  to  her  genius. 
Whereyer  she  leads  us,  it  is  to  make  us  better.    Does  she  show  us  the 
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poor  whom  we  too  often  oppreas?  It  is  ahai  we  mAj  know  wbeiem  we 
haye  erred,  and  that  in  the  fotnre  onr  handi  mgy  be  waidied  clean  from 
oppresaon  and  omdty.  Doee  she  Bometimes  apparently  darken  the 
spiiit  ?  It  is  only  to  make  it  refleot  so  that  it  may  endeayonr  to  grope 
throng^  the  mysteries  of  life  and  nature  np  to  God.  InteUeetoal  doi^bts 
are  frequently  disposed  of  in  a  yery  sommaiy  method,  and  one  which 
has  at  snndiy  times  in  the  world's  history  be^i  most  effioctiye;  she 
sees  their  lowering  forms  gradually  attenuate  and  disperse  before  the 
calm  eye  of  Faith.  Whateyer  of  eyil  was  rampant  in  the  world,  this 
could  not  be  crushed  out  of  her.  To  her,  it  was  not  always  necessary  to 
understand  all  the  wrong  that  she  beheld ;  she  saw  it,  and  hated  it. 
She  has  helped  men  by  her  writings  to  do  something  towards  making  an 
end  of  it.  She  has  been  a  mouthpiece  for  the  poor  and  miserable ;  the  light 
of  loye  beams  on  her  forehead  and  dwells  in  her  eyes ;  the  Diyine  feeling 
of  compassion  has  swelled  in  her  bosom,  and  for  this  reason,  as  for  others, 
she  has  her  place  with  those  who  are  bdoyed  of  the  human  race. 

In  proceeding  to  indicate  what  we  consider  some  of  Mrs.  Browning's 
most  admirable  lyrics,  we  must  decidedly  name  among  the  chief,  The  Bhyms 
of  the  DucheMs  May.  This  ballad  has  in  it  not  only  a  quaintness  which 
conyeys  us  back  to  the  days  of  chiyaliy,but  a  strength  of  eo^ression  which 
is  generally  absent  in  the  productions  of  that  period.  It  bears  unques- 
tionably the  stamp  of  genius.  The  poet  for  the  time  has  completely  for- 
gotten herself,  projecting  her  thoughts  so  far  into  the  subject  as  to  realise 
a  most  intense  and  tragic  phase  of  human  existence.  There  is  the  ring  of 
melancholy  in  the  lines,  which  is  deepened  by  the  constant  recurrence  of 
tiie  allusion  to  the  passing  bell.  The  whole  conception  is  well  w(H^ed 
out,  and  the  powers  of  the  writer  are  not  frittered  away  befiwe  the  dose 
of  the  poem,  as  is  too  frequently  the  case  with  lyrics  of  similar  length. 
The  perfection  of  what  is  touching  is  reached  in  Bertha  in  the  Lane^irheice 
the  dying  maiden  tells  with  simple  pathos  the  incident  which  has  led  to 
her  own  heart's  breaking.  There  is  nothing  forced  here ;  indeed,  the  lan- 
guage in  some  passages  does  not  rise  higher  than  that  of  actual  eonyersa- 
tion,  the  only  adyentitions  poetical  aid  giyen  to  the  setting  of  the  story 
being  that  of  the  rhyme,  which  again  is  well  chosen.  The  author  has 
wisely  ayoided  the  sHghtest  straining  after  effect,  leaying  the  natural 
pathos  in  the  story  to  accomplish  the  end  which  she  desires.  Lady 
Geraldine'e  Courtship  is  a  romance  which  almost  necessarily  challenges 
comparison  with  Locksley  Hall,  and  what  is  strange  about  the  two,  lnLrfl. 
Browning  has,  in  our  judgment,  most  truthfully  drawn  the  male  characterfl, 
while  Tennyson  has  been  the  happier  in  all  else  in  his  poem.  The  poet 
who  loyed  Lady  GenJdine  has  many  excellences,  but  his  yocation  has  not 
properly  imbued  him  with  the  kingly  spirit,  and  he  fails  in  the  strength 
and  robustness  which  we  should  expect.  Besides,  we  quickly  grow  indig* 
nant  that  he  should  be  so  slow  in  reading  that  which  slrauld  hat^  .l>een 
patent  to  his  eyes.  The  character  of  the  £ari  is  well  drawn,  his  natural 
dignity  being  caught  for  us  in  the  few  lines  deyoted  to  his  limniog-— 
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JoBt  a  good  man  made  a  proud  man,— as  the  sandy  rocks  that  border 
A  wild  coast,  by  drcnmstanceSy  in  a  regnant  ebb  and  flow. 

The  old  Btoiy  of  love  springing  where  it  listeth,  unforced  and  nnexpected, 
is  once  more  dilated  npon,  and  brought  in  this  instance  to  a  satisfactory 
oonsnnunation. 

Bat  let  OS  pass  on  to  The  Cry  of  the  Children^  one  of  the  noblest 
remonstrances  against  the  greed  and  oppression  of  mankind  which  have 
ever  been  uttered.  Its  intense  pathos  could  only  surely  spring  from  a 
Woman's  heart,  wounded  in  its  love  for  the  human  by  deeds  enough  to 
make  the  heavens  blush.  We  have  heard  something  of  the  sorrows  of 
the  factoiy  children,  but  these  lines  have  brought  them  close  to  us,  and 
compelled  us  to  feel  that  the  poorest  and  weakest  are  our  brethren  and 
sisters.  When  was  the  anguish  of  a  young  spirit  grasped  so  clearly  as  in 
the  following  lines,  which  are  supposed  to  be  spoken  by  the  little  workers 
amongst  the  iron  wheels^-those  wheels  which  roll  on  ruthlessly,  scarcely 
^Ting  time  for  rest  ? — 

Two  words,  indeed,  of  praying  we  remember, 

And  at  midnight's  hour  of  harm, 
^  Onr  Father,''  looking  npward  in  the  chamber, 

We  say  softly,  for  a  charm. 
We  know  no  other  words  except "  Our  Father," 

And  we  think  that,  in  some  pause  of  angels'  song, 
God  may  pluck  them  with  the  silence  sweet  to  gather. 

And  hold  both  within  His  right  hand,  which  is  strong. 
"  Our  Father  t "   If  He  heard  us.  He  would  surely 

(For  they  call  Him  good  and  mild) 
Answer,  smiKng  down  the  ftteep  world  very  purely, 

"  Ck>me  and  rest  with  Me,  my  child." 

Rngiand  has  cleared  herself  from  something  of  the  reproach  contained  in 
ihe  poem  from  whence  these  lines  are  taken,  and  by  God*s  grace  she  will 
be,  perhaps,  wholly  free  from  stain  in  the  (let  us  hope  not  far  distant) 
future.  There  are  other  poems  which  exhibit  the  same  large  sympathetic 
heart  as  the  one  foxmded  upon  the  miseries  of  the  factory  children,  such  as 
Mother  and  Poet,  and  The  Cry  of  the  Human,  which  latter  reminds  the 
world  how  many 

Lips  say,  "  God  be  pitiful," 

Who  ne'er  said,  **  God  be  praised  I " 

She  felt  as  did  that  other  poet  of  the  poor,  of  whom  we  are  proud,  for 
all  who  are  in  any  way  crushed  or  bruised  by  the  pressure  of  society  and 
of  social  distinctions,  or  of  social  misfortunes.  To  be  despised  or  to 
be  sad  was  the  way  to  be  sure  of  her  deepest  interest.  This  is  a 
trait  which  will  serve  to  keep  her  memory  green,  for  who  among  us  will 
willingly  let  die  the  names  of  our  philanthropists — ^those  who  haye  been 
genuine  in  the  active  and  written  expressions  of  their  sympathy  ?  One 
likes  to  linger  over  the  point  how  lofty  genius  steps  down  with  more 
sincerity  from  its  high  estate  to  acknowledge  fellowship  with  the  mean 
and  the  wretched,  tiian  do  the  ^t^m-philanthrc^ists  who  consider  that 
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the  olaimB  of  himuuuty  are  met  by  the  doling  ont  of  a  pitianoe  to  any 
who  may  appeal  to  their  eondeaeenrion.  Not  always,  yet  very  often,  the 
great  intellect  is  the  index  to  tiie  generoos  and  simple  spirit. 

To  mark  the  range  of  onr  aothor's  powers,  compare  snch  poems  as 
A  Child's  Thought  of  Ood  with  those  on  Napoleon,  or  Ca»a  Ouidi 
WindoufB.    How  sweeUy  and  beantifally  the  first-named  doses  1 — 

Qod  is  so  good.  He  wears  a  fold 

Of  heaTen  and  earth  across  His  face, 
Like  secrets  kept,  for  lore,  untold. 

Bnt  still  I  feel  that  His  embrace 

Slides  down  bj  thrills,  throngh  all  things  made, 
Through  sight  and  soand  of  ereiy  place : 

As  if  m  J  tender  mother  laid 

On  my  shut  lips  her  kisses'  pressure. 
Half  waking  me  at  night,  and  said, 

"  Who  kiss'd  yon  through  the  dark,  dear  guesser  ?  ** 

This  is  better  theology  than  the  orthodox  damnation  with  which  we  were 
terrified  in  onr  yonth  by  narrow-minded  bigots,  who  have  probably  rained 
many  a  sonl  by  preaching  that  God  is  powerfol  and  vindictive,  instead 
of  God  is  loT6.  We  want  more  of  the  teaching  which  we  get  in  the 
pages  of  this  woman-poet.  Then  note  how  from  these  sweet  and  happy 
thoughts  we  can  tnm  to  matter  more  bold  and  striking,  as  in  The  Dead 
Pan,  which  has  a  truly  mnsicid  ring  with  it ;  Cotvper's  Orave,  an  immortal 
tribate  to  a  sofiering  singer ;  Crowned  and  Buried,  an  appreciation  of  the 
great  and  deathless  Napoleon ;  but,  above  all,  in  this  class  of  effort,  to 
Casa  Ouidi  Windom.  This  poem  exhibits  Mrs.  Browning  in  her  greatest 
intellectual  strength.  The  fabric  is  solid  and  enduring;  the  poem  as 
sustained  as  anything  which  she  has  written,  and  more  perfect  than  her 
remaining  longer  one.  Gearly  her  feeling  was  in  this  work  as  well  as 
her  imagination,  and  the  combined  powers  have  given  us  something  which 
cannot  flEul  to  live. 

Everyone  who  knows  anything  at  all  of  the  poet  is  familiar  with  her 
great  love  for  Italy,  one  of  the  strongest  passions  of  her  life.  It  is  in  this 
poem  that  she  chiefly  unfolds  to  the  world  her  feelings  with  regard  to  the 
emancipation  of  that  country.  From  the  Casa  Guidi  windows  at  Florence, 
her  favourite  city,  she  watched  the  struggle  for  liberty  in  which  Italy 
engaged  against  Austria,  and  the  assistance  rendered  towards  this  ol^ject 
by  Napoleon  III.,  without  ^om  probably  it  would  never  have  been 
accomplished.  It  was  in  praise  of  this  champion  that  she  wrote  some  of 
her  most  impassioned  strains.  She  knew  the  deceased  Emperor  at  his 
best,  when  there  seemed  strongly  upon  him  an  enthusiasm  for  the  cause 
which  he  had  espoused  that  would  be  sure  to  go  straight  to  the  heart  of 
the  generous  and  impulsive  poet;  and  in  her  utterances,  therefore,  she  was 
lavish  and  unrestrained.  To  many  inEogland  this  over- warmth  of  fueling 
will  seem  strange,  but  till  we  have  felt  all  the  bitterness  which  she  felt  for 
a  degraded  nation,  and  have  seen  the  conqueror  arise  to  lift  her  firom 
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the  dost,  we  eannot  say  how  deep  our  gratiiade  might  be  to  sueh  con* 
gaeror,  his  sabseqnent  career  notwithstanding.  Onr  concern,  howeyer, 
is  with  the  poems,  including  those  entitled  Poems  before  Congreu^  in 
which  Mrs.  Browning  set  forth  that  patriotism  which,  to  be  true,  she 
claimed,  should  not  be  manifested  in  behalf  of  one's  own  country  alone. 
In  Casa  Qtddi  Windows  the  imagery  is  rich  and  the  language  flowing, 
worthy  partners  of  the  idea  which  engrossed  the  mind.  In  the  course  of 
the  poem  beautiful  l^ends  of  Savonarola  and  Michael  Angelo  are  laid 
under  contribution  to  heighten  the  charms  of  the  song  of  their  country ; 
and  the  closing  pages  of  the  poem  contain  a  charming  episode  in  rela- 
tion to  the  poeVs  infant  son,  whom  she  calls  her  young  Florentine,  he 
having  been  bom  in  that  city.  She  has  thus  connected  her  native  land 
and  that  of  her  adoption  more  closely  together,  and  claims  nearer 
relatioubhip  to  Italy  than  she  ever  felt  before,  through  the  link  furnished 
in  her  child.  It  is  impossible  to  do  more  than  refer  to  the  extraordinary 
wealth  and  strength  of  imagery  which  the  poem  contains ;  but  as  some 
justification  for  the  high  opinion  we  have  expressed  concerning  it,  we 
cannot  refram  from  extracting  the  passage  in  which,  as  before  mentioned, 
the  poet  addresses  her  son : — 

The  ran  strikes  through  the  windows,  np  the  floor ; 
Stand  oat  in  it,  my  own  yonng  Florentine, 

Not  two  years  old,  and  let  me  see  thee  more  ( 
It  grows  along  thy  amber  cnrls,  to  shine 

Brighter  than  elsewhere.    Now,  look  straight  before. 
And  fix  thy  brave  blae  English  eyes  on  mine, 

And  from  thy  soul,  which  fronts  the  f atnre  so, 
With  unabashed  and  unabated  gaze, 

Teach  me  to  hope  for,  what  the  angels  know 
When  they  smile  clear  as  thou  dost    Down  God's  ways,* 

With  just  alighted  feet,  betireen  the  snow 
And  snowdrops,  where  a  little  lamb  may  graze, 

Thou  hast  no  fear,  my  lamb,  about  the  road  ; 
Albeit  in  our  vain-glory  we  assume 

That,  less  than  we  have,*  thou  hast  learnt  of  God. 
Stand  out,  my  blue-eyed  prophet  I — thou,  to  whom 

The  earliest  world-day  L'ght  that  eyer  flowed, 
Through  Casa  Guidi  windows  chanced  to  come  ! 

Now  shake  the  glittering  nimbus  of  thy  hair,        • 
And  be  God's  witness  that  the  elemental 

New  springs  of  life  are  gushing  everywhere. 

It  is,  we  imagine,  almost  universally  accepted  that  to  write  the  Sonnet 
excellently  is  about  the  most  difficult  performance  in  the  domain  of 
poetry.  At  any  rate,  it  is  the  one  branch  of  the  art  least  frequently  suc- 
cessfully achieved.  It  is  questionable  whether  we  have  more  than  three 
or  four  English  poets  who  can  be  credited  with  the  highest  execution  in 
this  respect.  But  to  these  three  or  four  must  be  added  the  name  of  Mrs. 
Browning.  After  Shakspeare,  we  should  be  inclined  to  maintain  that 
she  is  the  equal  of  any.    For  proof  of  this,  let  the  reader  turn  to  her 
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SonneU  firam  the  Partugume^  whieh,  onder  a  afagaiBed  name,  are  ber 
own  Bonnetfl.  To  qb  they  seem  to  ftilfil  all  the  reqnimtee  of  the  sonnety 
including  strength,  imagery,  Bweetnese,  proportion  or  art,  and  massive* 
ness.  They  are  certainly  equal  to  all  of  Wordsworth's  and  most  of 
Hilton's.  The  sonnet,  with  the  great  poets,  has  been  generally  most 
snccessM  when  personal  to  themselves.  They  appear  to  have  caught 
their  passion  and  confined  it  within  bounds,  so  that  the  sonnet,  in  master 
hands,  becomes,  as  it  were,  **  foursquare  to  all  the  winds  that  blow." 
There  is  no  weak  comer — all  is  solid  and  compact. 

These  sonnets  by  Mrs.  Browning  bear  upon  them  her  own  very  dis- 
tinct individuality,  and,  as  a  means  of  setting  her  truly  before  her  readers, 
are  more  expluiatory  than  any  other  of  her  writmgs.  Let  us  study 
tiiem  for  a  moment.  In  the  first,  the  poet  presents  us  with  a  picture  of 
her  mind  at  the  period  when  she  looked  for  Death  as  the  release  from  a 
mortal  imprisonment,  whose  shadow  was  laid  deeply  athwart  her.  The 
sonnet  is  exceedingly  fine,  and  is  as  follows  : — 

I  thoDght  once  how  Theocritos  had  gang 

Of  the  sweet  years,  the  dear  and  wished-for  years^ 

Who  each  one  in  a  gradons  hand  appears 

To  bear  a  gift  for  mortals,  old  or  yoong  ; 

And,  as  I  mnsed  it  in  his  antiqae  tongne, 

I  saw,  in  gradaal  yision  throngh  my  tears, 

The  sweet,  sad  years,  the  melancholy  years, 

Those  of  my  own  life,  who  by  tarns  had  flong 

A  shadow  across  me.    Straightway  I  was  Vare, 

So  weeping,  how  a  mystic  Shape  did  move 

Behind  me,  and  drew  me  backward  by  the  hair ; 

And  a  Toice  said  in  roastexy,  while  I  strore  : — 

**  Gaess  now  who  holds  thee?  "    •*  Death,"  I  said.    Bnt  there, 

Hie  silyer  answer  rang,  "Not  Death,  bat  Loyet " 

Then  comes  a  description  of  love,  whose  power  nothing  can  conquer, 
and  which  man  is  helpless  to  destroy.  Spirits  *'  but  vow  the  feuter  for  the 
stars."  Yet,  following  on,  we  come  to  a  declaration  of  her  own  unworthi- 
ness,  on  the  part  of  the  singer,  to  be  thus  discovered  and  made  blessed. 
The  gloom  is  still  too  heavy  about  her,  and  will  not  be  dispersed.  She  is 
fun  to  cry — 

What  hast  thou  to  do, 
With  lookmg  from  thy  lattice  lights  at  me, 
A  poor,  tired,  wand*ring  singer,  singmg  through 
The  dark,  and  leaning  np  a  cypress  tree  ? 
The  chrism  is  on  thine  head, — on  mine,  the  dew, — 
And  Death  most  dig  the  leyel  where  these  agree. 

How  beautiful  and  how  pathetic  are  these  lines  1  And  the  stram  is  con- 
tinued, with  no  diminution  of  sadness,  through  several  succeeding  sonnets. 
The  soul  has  found  its  counterpart,  yet  bids  it  begone ;  the  proffered 
happiness  is  too  great  for  it ;  it  must  not  be.  *'  Go  from  me !  "  is  now 
the  cry ;  but  the  spirit  is  evidently  yielding  to  the  conqueror,  for  it  adds  : 
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The  widest  land 
Doom  takes  to  part  us,  leaves  thy  heart  in  mine, 
With  pulses  that  beat  doable. 

Ihe  Tocctd  of  life  progresses,  and  the  great  aigameiit  is  discussed,  <'  Can 
it  be  right  to  give  what  I  can  give  ?  "  Witness  the  seventh  and  im- 
mediately subsequent  sonnets,  for  their  dissection  of  the  love  passion,  as 
it  thrills  through  and  permeates  the  being.  Truly  autobiogn^hical,  in- 
deed, are  these  confessions ;  the  seal  of  genuine  experience  is  upon  each 
one  with  its  alternating  hopes  and  fears,  and  its*  unfolding  of  a  woman's 
heart.  Surely  finer  subjective  poetry  than  this  was  never  written.  The 
poet  speaks  to  us  without  veils,  and  we  listen  eagerly  to  the  revelation. 
From  the  sadness  and  ^oom  we  emerge  at  length  into  daylight ;  the 
cypress  has  yielded  to  the  rose.  Love  is  justified ;  it  asks  for  and  gives 
all.  Troths  are  exchanged,  and  the  singer  has  given  up  the  grave  &r  the 
sake  of  him  who  is  now  to  be  her  life.  We  then  see  the  plan  of  the  whc^ 
work*  First,  we  had  the  soul  expecting  death,  then  life  revivified  by 
Love ;  then  the  grave  put  behind  the  soul ;  and  lastly,  comes  the  sequel, 
the  manciage  of  those  whose  history  has  been  traced  in  the  series  of  poems 
now  about  to  conclude.  Thus  the  poet  muses,  as  she  stands  midway  in 
her  exist«(we — ^the  past  behind  her,  the  blissful  future  immediately  in 

view : — 

"  My  future  will  not  copy  my  fair  past." 

I  wrote  that  once ;  and,  thinking  at  my  side 

My  ministering  life-angel  justified 

The  word  by  his  appealing  look  upcast 

To  the  white  throne  of  Ood,  I  turned  at  last, 

And  there,  instead,  saw  thee,  not  unallied 

To  angels  in  thy  soul !    Then  I,  long  tried 

By  natural  ills,  received  the  comfort  fast, 

While  budding,  at  thy  sight,  my  pilgrim's  staff 

Gave  out  green  leares,  wiih  morning  dews  impearled. 

I  seek  no  copy  now  of  life's  first  half  : 

Leave  here  the  pages  with  long  musing  curled, 

And  write  me  new  my  future's  epigraph. 

New  angel  mine,  unhoped  for  in  the  world  I 

But  to  show  what  the  wonderful  depth  of  woman's  love  is,  and  to  reach 
what  seems  4iie  absolute  fulness  of  human  expression,  we  have  the  follow- 
ing triumphant  song  at  the  dose  of  this  personal  history  we  have  been 
examining:^ 

How  do  I  love  thee  ?    Let  me  count  the  ways. 

I  love  thee  to  the  depth  and  breadth  and  height 

My  soul  can  reach,  when  feeling  out  of  sight 

For  the  ends  of  Being  and  ideal  Grace. 

I  lore  thee  to  the  level  of  every  day's 

Most  quiet  need,  by  sun  and  candlelight 

I  love  thee  freely,  as  men  strive  for  Right  j 

I  love  thee  purely,  as  they  turn  from  Praise. 

I  love  thee  with  the  passion  put  to  use 

In  my  old  griefs,  and  with  my  childhood's  faith. 

I  love  thee  with  a  love  I  seemed  to  lose 
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With  mj  lost  saiiit*— I  loTe  tfaee  with  the  bretth, 
Smilet,  tean,  of  all  mj  life  !— «Dd,  if  God  choose, 
I  shAll  bat  love  thee  better  after  Death. 

We  have  thus  gkneed  briefly  through  this  remarkable  series  of  psjeho- 
logical  poems,  one  of  the  most  preeious  bequests  whieh  a  poet  ean  leave 
ns,  reTealing,  as  thej  do  so  clearly,  the  imier  life  of  the  writer.  After 
their  perusal,  just  as  in  the  ease  of  a  study  of  Tennyson^s  In  Mrnnorianit 
we  feel  that  we  have  done  more  towards  grasping  the  character  of  the 
poet  than  we  are  able  to  do  by  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  all  her  other 
works.  The  unity  of  the  Sonnsts  from  the  Portuguese  is  precise  and 
definite ;  no  link  in  the  chain  can  be  withdrawn,  without  destroying  the 
value  of  the  whole.  There  is  no  hesitancy  in  the  utterance ;  we  here  see 
Mrs.  Browning  at  her  highest,  when  she  has  passed  through  the  noviciata 
of  her  art,  and  risen  to  the  perfection  of  song.  The  sonnets  ^ow  with 
rapture,  are  exquisite  in  expression,  and  perfect  in  form.  Taken  eol' 
lectively,  and  in  the  light  of  the  one  passion  which  they  trace,  from  its 
inception  to  its  culmination,  we  know  nothing  anywhere  to  ccnnpare  with 
them*  Intellect  and  passion  are  combined  in  them  in  an  equal  degree, 
and  together  fused  into  wondrous  music 

The  love  poetry  from  the  hand  which  wrote  thus  passionately— and 
including  compositions  other  than  the  sonnets — would  in  itself,  and  in 
its  entirety,  form  a  complete  study,  for  its  variety,  sweetness,  and  pathos. 
But  there  yet  remain  to  us  some  remarks  on  the  work  upon  which, 
chiefly,  the  author's  fame  is  conceded  to  rest — Aurora  Leigh,  A  wide 
diversity  of  opinion  exists  with  regard  to  its  merits,  and  to  the  position 
which  it  ought  to  occupy  in  modem  literature.  The  writer  herselfi 
in  inscribing  it  to  her  cousin,  described  it  as  the  most  mature  of  aO 
her  works,  and  the  one  into  which  her  *'  highest  convictions  upon  life 
and  Art  have  entered."  Our  own  view  of  it  is  that,  as  a  whole,  it  is 
somewhat  inconsequent ;  it  lacks  unity,  for  a  poem  of  such  magnitude ; 
but  even  in  these  hi^er  respects,  though  not  perfect,  it  is  equal  to  any- 
thing produced  this  generation.  When  we  come  to  regard  it  in  other 
aspects,  however,  our  praise  is  almost  necessarily  unbounded.  It  is  a 
poem  which  we  could  imagine  Shakspeare  dropping  a  tear  over  for  its 
humanity.  Its  intense  subjectivity  will  exempt  its  influence  on  men  from 
decay.  Were  we  not  unaased  wiUi  the  beauty  and  fuhiess  of  its  poetry, 
we  should  be  struck  with  its  philosophy.  The  following  lines  might 
almost.be  taken  as  a  digest  of  the  whole  teaching  of  Oarlyle : — 

Get  leave  to  wcrk 

In  this  world — ^'tis  the  best  yon  get  at  all ; 

For  God,  in  cnrsiog,  gires  as  better  gifts 

Than  men  in  benediction.    God  says  "  Sweat^ 

For  foreheads,*'  men  say  *' crowns,"  and  so  we  are  crowned. 

Ay,  gashed  by  some  tormenting  circle  of  steel 

Which  snaps  with  a  secret  spriog.    Get  work,  get  work ; 

Be  snre  'tis  better  than  what  you  work  to  get 

The  author's  views  on  Art  are  set  forth  with  some  fiilness.    Art,  w^ 
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presnme,  noiwithstanding  aU  the  darkness  which  has  been  east  aronnd  it 
by  mnch  speaking,  means  (if  we  are  boond  to  describe  it  as  concisely  as 
possible)  the  closest  and  most  perfect  realization  of  the  yarioos  forms  of 
Truth  which  it  is  in  the  power  of  man  to  attain.  Some  such  idea  as  this 
certainly  possessed  the  mind  of  Mrs.  Browning ;  and  it  was  her  opinion 
that  that  was  real  art  which  assisted  in  any  degree  to  lead  back  the  soul 
to  contemplate  God,  the  supreme  Artist  of  the  uniyerse.  Yet  Art,  eyen 
with  her,  was  not  the  highest,  the  ultimate — 

Art  is  mnch,  bot  Love  is  more  I 
O  Art,  mj  Art,  thonVt  mnch,  but  Loye  is  more ! 
Art  Bjmbolisos  heaven,  bat  Love  is  God 
And  makes  heaTen. 

As  a  solution  for  many  of  the  problems  of  social  life  Aurora  Leigh 
must  be  pronounced  a  failure.  It  exhibits  a  wonderful  sensitiyeness  to  Ihe 
eyils  resulting  from  the  imperfect  conditions  of  society,  but  it  shows 
no  powers  of  reconstruction.  Its  principal  attraction,  after  its  poetry, 
which  stands  supremely  first  therein,  lies  in  the  series  of  pictures  of 
human  life,  in  its  yaried  phases,  which  it  presents,  and  also  in  its  power 
of  analysis  of  the  human  heart.  Sincerify  is  also  a  prominent  characteris- 
tic of  the  reyelations  which  it  makes ;  it  is  an  autobiography  in  which 
nothing  is  kept  back,  and  the  inner  workings  of  a  woman's  heart  were 
neyer  more  clearly  transcribed.  Uneyenness  diaracterises  the  narratiye, 
but  daring  speculation  and  rich  thought  are  embraced  within  the  lines. 
There  are  more  passages  of  lofty  and  impassioned  poetry  within  the  coyera 
of  this  one  book  than  are  contained  in  any  single  lengthy  modem  poem 
of  which  we  haye  knowledge.  From  the  leyel  of  occasional  mediocrity 
we  pass  on  to  sublime  imaginatiye  heights.  In  this  poem  we  haye  a 
yantage  ground  from  which  we  suryey  the  panorama  of  human  life,  illu- 
mined by  the  sun  of  genius.  To  attempt  to  extract  its  beauties  would  be 
futile ;  it  is  a  garden  in  which  eyeiy  flower  of  sweetness  blooms.  Its 
aroma  is  amongst  the  most  fragrant  in  literature.  Or  again,  to  change 
the  figure,  the  poem  is  like  a  mine  which  yields  more  and  more  as  the 
human  digger  presses  it.  When  he  first  enters  into  possession  he  beholds 
the  faint  yellow  streaks  which  betoken  the  golden  treasure,  but  it  is  the 
subsequent  labour  which  brings  to  light  the  actual  El  Dorado. 

One  grand  result  of  Mrs.  Browning's  literary  career  has  been  to  dis- 
proye  the  assertion  that  women  cannot  write  true  poetry.  Such  a  taunt 
maybe  considered  as  disposed  offer  eyer.  If  we  are  to  belieye  tradition, 
Sappho  wrote  the  finest  lyrics  the  world  has  iTeen ;  but  our  own  generation 
has  beheld  winnan's  genius  take  eyen  a  wider  range.  No  woman,  as  yet, 
has  written  a  great  epic,  or  dramatic  poetry  of  the  highest  order ;  but  how 
restricted  is  the  number  of  men  who  haye  done  this  1  What  there  is  in 
the  nature  of  woman,  howeyer,  to  forbid  her  riyalling  eyen  the  highest 
we  do  not  know ;  all  we  can  say  is,  that  genius,  the  dower  of  the  gods, 
in  its  most  transcendent  manifestation,  has,  up  to  the  present,  been  be- 
stowed upon  man.    It  may  be,  neyerthelees,  that  we  shall  yet  see  the 
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{amale  complement  of  our  greofc  men — only,  it  oaimot  be  oUuned  nskm 
woman  hsve  a  wider  personal  sphere.  Btill,  it  is  most  iaierestiiig  to  noie 
that,  in  this  nineteenth  centniy,  she  has  demonstrated  the  possibiHty  of  a 
fdtore  equality.  What  noTelisti  for  instance,  has  more  ccmclnsiTely  made 
good  his  claim  to  rank  almost  with  the  highest,  than  George  Eliot  ?  How 
many  of  our  artists  have  excelled  Bosa  Bonhenr  in  her  own  special  gifts  f 
What  writer  has  exhibited  a  greater  breadth  of  iofiagination  and  power 
than  Georges  Sand  9  Lastly,  where  is  the  poetry  which  can  be  considoed 
superior  to  Mrs.  Browning's  ?  In  poetry,  fiction,  and  art,  at  any  rate, 
man  has  little  supremacy  to  boast  of  for  the  last  forty  or  fifty  years.  We 
do  not  mean  that  his  genius  may  not  have  over-topped,  in  individual  cases, 
that  of  woman,  but  the  difference  has  not  been  so  perceptible  as  in  past 
ages.  Woman  is  now  more  abreast  of  man.  Her  altitude  is  no  longer, 
when  compared  with  him,  that  of  Mont  Blanc  beside  Chimboraao. 
!U  is  more  than  probable  that  we  shaU  never  behold  a  female  Homer) 
Hato,  or  Shakspeare ;  but  anything  short  of  these  woman  may,  and  most 
probably  will,  become.  Her  passion  is  as  deep,  if  her  ambition  be  not  so 
great,  as  man's.  As  her  sympathies  widen  and  she  bears  more  of  tiiat 
burden  of  the  world,  experience — ^which,  in  its  greatest  depths  and  most 
extended  scqpe,  has  hitherto  largely  pertained  to  man— ^e  will  produce 
work  which  shaU  be  as  potent  and  beautiful  as  his,  and  possess  the  same 
inherent  powers  of  immortality. 

Meanwhile,  let  us  be  just  to  what  she  has  aLready  accomplished.  A 
dispassionate  examination  of  the  poems  of  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning 
can,  we  maintain,  only  lead  to  this  result — ^lai  she  is  the  equal  of  any 
poet  of  our  time  in  genius.  In  particular  qualities  she  may  appear  inferior 
to  some  who  could  be  cited,  and  whose  names  will  irresistibly  suggest 
themselves ;  but  in  others  she  is  as  indubitably  their  superior ;  and,  until 
we  can  decide  who  is  greater,  Byron  or  Wordsworth,  Shelley  or  Coleridge, 
Homer  or  Shakspeare,  we  care  not  to  assign  her  i»ecise  position.  One 
thing  is  certain,  however,  her  immortality  is  assured— she  stands  already 
crowned.  As  long  as  one  human  heart  throbs  for  another  she  will  be 
held  in  high  esteem.  Her  poetry  is  that  which  refines,  chastens,  and 
elevates.  We  could  think  that  with  herself,  as  with  one  of  her  cha- 
racters, '*  some  grand  blind  Love  came  down,  and  groped  her  out,  and 
dasped  her  with  a  kiss ;  she  learnt  God  that  way."  And  who  were  her 
teachers  ?  Can  we  ask  tiat  of  one  who  said,  **  Earth's  crammed  with 
heaven,  and  every  common  bush  afire  with  God  ?  "  The  emerald  beauty 
of  a  thousand  valleys,  embroidered  by  the  silver  threads  of  meandering 
rivers;  the  grandeur  of  the  everlasting  hills  with  theiit  loffy  and  ma- 
jestic calm ;  the  terrible  rolling  of  the  restless  and  unsatisfied  sea ;  the 
stars  that  at  midnight  shine,  looking  down  upon  us  like  the  eyes  of  those 
we  bve  ;  above  aU,  the  whisper  of  God  as  it  thrills  through  the  human 
heart— these  were  her  informers  and  teachers,  the  sources  of  her  eminent 
inspiration.  She  sang  of  all  ti^se  that  men  mi^t  be  noUer,  fireer,  and 
patet.  Her  apotheosis  follows  of  Divine  right  with  that  <tf  all  the  leadea 
of  mankind :  God  endowed  her,  and  we  exalt  her.  G«  B«  S. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

BS.  DAMEREL 
thonght  it  her  duty, 
a  few  nights  after 
this,  to  speak  to  her 
husband  of  Rose's 
suitors.  "Mr.  In- 
cledon  has  spoken 
so  plainly  to  me 
that  I  can't  mistake 
him/'  she  said ; 
"and  in  case  you 
should  not  have  no^ 
ticed    it     yourself, 

Herbert " 

"  I  notice  it  I "" 
he  said,  withasmile; 
'*  what    chance     is 
there  that  I  should 
notice  it  ?     So  my 
Rose  in  June  is  wo- 
man enough  to  have 
lovers  of  her  own  !  " 
**  I  was  married 
before  I  was  Rose's 
age,"     said      Mrs. 
Damerel. 
"  So  you  were,  Martha.     I  had  forgotten  the  progress  of  time,  and 
that  summer  once  attained  is  a  long  step  towards  autumn.    Well,  if  it 
must  be,  it  must  be.    Incledon  is  not  a  bad  fellow,  as  men  go." 
**  But,  I  think — there  is  another,  Herbert." 

"  Another  I "  said  the  Rector,  leaning  back  in  his  chair  with  gentle 
Uughter.     **  Why,  this  is  too  good ;  and  who  may  he  be,  the  No.  2  ?  " 

•*  It  is  young  Wodehouse,  the  sailor " 

"  The  widow's  son  on  the  Green  I     Come  now,  Martha,  once  for  all 
^8  is  absurd,"  said  Mr.  Damerel,  suddenly  rousing  himself  up.     **  This 
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is  out  of  the  question.  I  say  nothiDg  against  Incledon ;  bnt  if  yon  liaTe 
been  so  foolishly  romantic  as  to  enoonrage  a  beggar  like  yonng 
Wodehonse *' 

'<  I  have  not  encouraged  him.  I  disapprove  of  it  as  mnch  as  yon  can 
do,'*  said  Mrs  Damerel,  with  a  flash  on  her  cheek ;  **  bnt  whether  Bose 
will  agree  with  us  I  dare  not  say." 

'*Ohy   Bose  I"    said  her  husband,   dropping  into  his   easy  tone; 
"  Bose  is  a  child ;  she  will  follow  whateyer  lead  is  given  to  her.   I  am  not . 
afraid  of  Bose.    You  must  speak  to  her,  and  show  her  which  way  yon 
intend  her  mind  to  go ;  be  very  plain  and  unequivocal ;  an  unawakened 
mind  always  should  be  treated  in  the  plainest  and  most  distinct  way.** 

*<  But,  Herbert — ^you  have  more  influence  than  I  have  ever  had  over 
her.  Bose  is  more  your  companion  than  mine.  I  am  not  sure  that  it  is 
the  best  thing  for  her,  so  far  as  practical  life  is  concerned *' 

'<  My  dear,"  said  Mr.  Damerel,  benignly,  <<Bose  has  nothing  to  do 
with  practical  life.  You  women  are  always  excessive,  even  in  your  virtues. 
I  do  not  mean  to  throw  any  doubt  upon  your  qualities  as  the  most 
excellent  of  wives ;  but  you  have  not  the  discrimination  to  perceive  that 
duties  which  suit  you  admirably  would  be  quite  out  of  place  in  her.  B 
is  a  matter  of  natural  fitness.  The  practical  is  adapted  to  forty,  but  not 
to  nineteen.    Let  the  child  alone,  my  love,  to  enjoy  her  youth.*' 

'*  I  think  you  argue  like  a  Jesuit,  Herbert,'*  said  Mrs.  Damerel ;  "  but 
whether  you  are  right  or  wrong  on  this  point  does  not  afleot  what  I  ask— 
which  is,  that  you  would  speak  to  her.  She  is  much  more  likely  to 
attend  to  you  than  to  me.** 

<'  Who — ^I  ?  "  said  Mr.  Damerel,  with  a  fretful  line  in  his  fine  forehead. 
'<  It  is  totally  out  of  the  question,  Martha.  I  speak  to  Bose  about  her 
lovers  I  It  would  be  quite  indelicate,  in  the  first  place ;  and  in  the 
second,  it  would  be  most  disagreeable  to  me." 

**  But,  still,  we  have  a  duty  to  our  child,  even  if  it  is  disagreeable," 
said  his  wife,  not  willing  to  give  up  her  olject  without  a  stmg^e. 

«  My  dear  Martha,  spare  me  I  I  knew  you  would  say  somethiDg 
about  duty.  You  are  very  didactic,  my  love,  by  nature ;  but  this,  you 
must  remember,  is  rather  a  reversal  of  positions  between  you  and  me.  Let 
Bose  see,"  he  continued,  once  more  relaxing  in  tone,  ''that  her  path  is 
quite  clear  before  her.  Incledon  is  a  very  good  fellow ;  he  will  be  of  use 
to  me  in  many  ways.  Nothing  could  be  more  desirable.  There  is  a  new 
box  of  books  which  I  must  look  over,  Martha ;  do  not  let  me  detain  you* 
You  will  manage  the  matter  admirably,  I  am  sure,  in  your  own  sensiblo 
way." 

And  the  Bector  lighted  his  wife's  candle,  and  opened  the  door  for  her 
with  a  suavity  and  almost  gallantry  which  would  have  brought  tears  to  th^ 
eyes  of  the  parish  had  they  been  there  to  see.  ''How  perfect  Mr* 
Damerel's  behaviour  is  to  that  rather  commonplace  wife ! "  Such  was  the 
kind  of  thing  people  said.  He  went  to  look  over  bis  box  of  books  front 
the  London  library  after  ,1^8  tall^  with  mi;ch  amns^m^nt  in  his  mind  as  to 
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Bo0e*8  lovers.  He  thonglit  bis  child  perfect  as  a  child ;  but  the  idea  that  a 
Boiions  man  like  Indedon  should  think  of  her  in  the  serious  position  of  a 
wifcy  tickled  the  Bector*8  fancy.  He  thought  over  the  matter  as  he 
glanced  at  the  books  which  had  been  unpacked  for  him,  leaving  nothing 
for  his  delicate  ivory  hands  to  do  but  turn  the  volumes  over.  There  was 
an  agreeable  and  a  disagreeable  side  to  it.  Indedon,  for  one  thing,  would 
be  a  capable  referee  in  all  money  matters,  and  would  help  to  arrange 
about  the  boys  and  get  them  on  in  the  world,  which  was  a  great  relief 
to  think  of;  for  ere  now  Mr.  Damerel  had  felt  the  painful  reflection 
thrust  upon  him  that  some  time  or  other  he  must  do  something  about  the 
boys.  The  other  side  of  the  question  was,  that  he  would  lose  the  society 
of  his  Bose  in  June>  his  pretty  companion,  whose  ornamental  presence 
lent  a  new  charm  to  his  pretty  house.  He  shrugged  his  shoulders  a  little 
over  this,  saying  to  himself  that  it  must  be  sooner  or  later,  and  that,  after 
ally  he  had  done  without  Bose  for  many  years,  and  had  been  much  of  a 
BufTerer  in  consequence.  It  was  the  way  of  the  world ;  and  then  he 
smiled  again  at  the  thought  of  Bose  in  the  serious  position  of  Mr. 
Indedon's  wife. 

Mrs.  Damerel  had  very  different  feelings  on  the  subject  as  she  went 
upstairs  with  the  candle  he  had  so  politely  lighted  for  her,  in  her  hand. 
I  am  afraid  she  was  not  so  softened  as  she  ought  to  have  been  by  his 
charming  politeness,  which  made  her  slightly  angry,  and  she  was  deeply 
disturbed  by  the  task  he  had  thrown  back  upon  her.  Mrs.  Damerel 
knew  that  girls  were  not  so  easily  moulded  as  their  fathers  sometimes 
think.  She  felt  by  instinct  that,  according  to  all  precedent,  Wodehouse,  who 
was  young  and  gay  and  penniless,  must  be  the  favourite.  8he  knew,  too, 
that  to  endeavour  to  turn  the  current  in  favour  of  the  other  was  almost 
Plough  to  decide  matters  against  him ;  and,  beyond  all  this,  Mrs.  Damerel 
felt  it  hard  that  everything  that  was  painful  and  disagreeable  should  be  left 
on  her  shoulders.  Bose  was  separated  from  her ;  she  was  her  father's 
eompanion ;  she  was  being  trained  to  prefer  refined  but  useless  leisure 
with  him  to  the  aid  and  sympathy  which  her  mother  had  a  right  to  look 
lor ;  yet,  when  it  came  to  be  neecUul  to  do  any  disagreeable  duty  for  Bose, 
it  was  the  mother  who  had  to  put  herself  in  the  breach.  It  was  hard  upon 
Mrs.  Damerel.  All  the  reproof,  the  unpleasant  suggestions  of  duty,  the 
disagreeable  advice,  the  apparent  exactions  to  come  from  her  side ;  while 
nothing  but  iadulgence,  petting,  and  fondness,  and  unlimited  compliance 
with  every  desire  she  had,  should  be  apparent  on  the  side  of  the  father.  I 
think  Mrs.  Damerel  was  right,  and  that  hers  was  a  very  hard  case  indeed. 

The  Wodehouses  came  hastily  to  the  Bectory  the  very  next  day  to 
intimate  the  sad  news  of  Edward's  approaching  departure.  His  mother 
frurly  broke  down,  and  cried  bitterly.  "  1  hoped  to  have  had  him  with 
me  80  much  longer,"  she  said ;  *'  and  now  he  must  go  off  about  this  slave 
trade.  Oh  1  why  should  we  take  it  upon  us  to  look  after  eveiybody,  when 
they  don't  want  to  be  looked  after  ?  If  those  poor  African  wretches  cared  as 
nraeh  for  it  as  we  sui^KMie,  wouldn't  they  take  better  care  of  themselves  ? 
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What  have  we  to  do,  always  interferiiig  ?  When  I  think  of  mj  boy,  who 
is  all  I  have  in  the  wcnrld,  going  oat  to  that  dreadfol  coast  to  risk  Ids  Hie, 
for  the  sake  of  some  one  he  never  saw  or  heard  of — ~  " 

**  My  dear  lady,  we  cannot  be  altogether  guided  by  private  motivesy" 
said  the  Bector;  '^we  must  take  principle  for  someU^g.  Were  we  to 
permit  the  slave  trade,  we  shoold  depart  from  all  oar  traditions.  En^and 
has  always  been  the  guardian  of  freedom.'* 

*<0h,  Mr.  Damerell*'  said  Ae  poor  lady,  with  tears  in  her  eyes, 
<<  freedom  is  all  very  well  to  talk  aboat,  and  I  suppose  it's  a  great  thing  to 
have ;  bat  what  is  freedcnn  to  these  poor  savages,  that  it  dioold  cost 
me  and  other  women  oar  boys  ?  " 

*^  It  win  not  cost  yoa  yoor  boy,**  sidd  Mrs.  Damerel ;  <'  he  will  come 
back.  Don't  take  the  gloomiest  view  of  the  question.  He  has  been  th^e 
before,  and  it  did  not  hurt  him ;  *^y  should  it  now  ?  " 

'*  Ah!  who  can  tell  that?"  said  poor  Mrs.  Wodehouse,  drying  her 
eyes.  She  was  a  woman  who  Hked  the  darker  side  of  aU  human  affiurs, 
and  she  felt  it  aknost  an  insult  to  her  when  any  one  prognosticated 
liappiness.  Her  son  was  doing  all  he  could  to  bear  up  under  the 
depressing  influence  of  her  predictions  and  his  regret  at  leaving  her,  and 
disappointment  in  having  his  holiday  shortened — along  with  a  deeper 
reason  still  which  he  said  nothing  about.  He  tried  to  be  as  cheerful  as  he 
could ;  but  when  he  turned  to  Bose  and  met  the  one  piteous  look  the 
girl  gave  him,  and  saw  her  lip  quiver — ^though  he  did  not  know  whether 
it  was  out  of  sympathy  with  his  mother,  or  from  any  personal  feeling  of 
her  own — ^he  very  nearly  broke  down.  He  had  still  ten  days  to  make  his 
preparations  for  leaving,  and  before  that  time  he  thought  to  himself  he 
must  surely  find  out  whether  Bose  cared  anything  for  him  more  than  she 
did  for  the  others  whom  she  had  known  like  him  almost  all  her  life.  He 
looked  anxiously  into  her  face  when  he  shook  hands  with  her ;  but  Bote, 
feeling,  she  could  not  tell  why,  more  inclined  to  eiy  Ihan  she  had  ever  been 
before,  without  any  reason,  as  she  said,  would  not  meet  his  looks.  **  l%is 
is  not  my  farewell  visit,'.'  he  said,  with  an  attempt  at  a  laugh.  **  I  don't 
know  why  I  should  feel  so  dismal  about  it ;  I  shall  see  you  all  again." 

*<  Oh,  many  times,  I  hope !  "  said  Mrs.  Damerel,  who  could  not  help 
feeUng  kindly  towards  the  poor  young  fellow,  notwithstanding  her 
conspiracy  against  his  interests.  The  Bector  did  not  commit  himself  in 
this  foolish  way,  but  took  leave  of  the  yotmg  sailor  solemnly.  **  However 
that  may  be,"  he  said,  ''  God  bless  you,  Edward ;  I  am  sure  you  will 
do  ypur  duty,  and  be  a  credit  to  all  that  wish  you  well." 

This  address  chilled  poor  Wodehouse  more  and  more.  Was  it  his 
dismissal  ?  He  tried  to  bear  up  against  that  too,  talking  of  the  garden 
party  he  was  coming  to  on  Wednesday,  and  of  the  repeated  visits  he  still 
hoped  for;  but,  somehow,  from  the  moment  he  received  the  Beetor's 
blessing  he  believed  in  these  farewell  visits,  and  the  ezj^anations  ihey  might 
give  rise  to,  no  more.  When  he  went  away  with  his  mother,  Bose  ran 
upstairs  on  some  pretext,  and  her  £ftther  and  mother  were  left  alone. 
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**  Martha/^  said  the  Bector,  *'  yonr  nsoal  carefnl  solieitiide  flailed  yon 
just  now.  Yon  as  good  as  asked  him  to  come  back ;  and  what  could 
possibly  be  so  bad  for  Rose  ?  *' 

**  How  coold  I  help  it?"  she  said.  ''Poor  boy,  he  must  come  again, 
at  least  to  say  good*bye." 

''I  don't  see  the  necessity.  It  will  only  make  mischief.  Rose  is 
quite  cast  down,  whether  from  sympathy  or  from  feeling.  We  should  take 
care  not  to  be  at  home  when  he  calls  again." 

Mr.  Damerel  said  this  in  so  even  a  voice  that  it  was  delightfol  to  hear 
bim  speak,  and  he  went  out  and  took  his  seat  nnder  the  lime-trees  as  a 
man  shoold  who  has  discharged  all  his  dnties  and  is  at  peace  and  in 
faroor  with  both  God  and  man.  Rose  did  not  yentore  to  face  her  mother 
with  eyes  which  she  felt  were  heavy,  and  therefore  stole  ont  of  doors  direct 
and  went  to  her  father,  who  was  always  indulgent.  How  good  and  tender 
he  was,  never  finding  &nlt  1  If  perhaps,  as  Rose  was  beginning  to  fear,  it 
rnnst  be  confessed  that  he  was  deficient  in  energy — a  gentle  accusation 
which  the  fondest  partisan  might  allow — ^yet,  to  balance  this,  how  good  he 
was,  how  feeling,  how  tender  I  No  one  need  be  afraid  to  go  to  him.  He 
was  always  ready  to  hear  one's  story,  to  forgive  one's  mistakes.  Rose, 
who  did  not  want  to  be  catechised,  stole  across  the  lawn  and  sat  down  on 
the  grass  without  a  word.  She  did  not  care  to  meet  anybody's  look  just 
at  that  moment.  She  had  not  cried ;  but  the  tears  were  so  very  near  the 
snrfiEtce,  that  any  chance  encounter  of  looks  might  have  been  more  than 
she  could  bear. 

Mr.  Damerel  did  not  speak  all  at  once.  He  took  time,  the  more 
emmingly  to  betray  her ;  and  then  he  entered  upon  one  of  his  usual  con- 
versations, to  which  poor  Rose  gave  but  little  heed.  After  a  while  her 
monosyllabic  answers  seemed  to  attract  his  curiosity  aU  at  once. 

"  You  are  not  well,"  he  said ;  '*  or  sorry,  is  it  ?  Sorry  for  poor  Mrs. 
Wodehouse,  who  is  going  to  lose  her  son  ?  " 

"  Oh  yes,  papa !  Poor  old  lady — she  will  be  so  lonely  when  he  is 
away." 

''  She  is  not  so  very  old,"  he  said,  amused ;  ''not  so  old  as  I  am,  and  I 
don't  feel  myself  a  Methuselah.  It  is  very  good  of  you  to  be  so  sympathis- 
ing, my  dear." 

"  Oh,  papa,  who  could  help  it  ?"  said  Rose,  aknost  feeling  as  if  her 
Mket  would  approve  the  shedding  of  those  tears  which  made  her  eyes  so 
hot  and  heavy.  She  plucked  a  handful  of  grass  and  played  with  it,  her 
head  held  down  and  the  large  drops  gathering ;  and  her  heart,  poor  child, 
for  the  moment,  in  the  fulness  of  this  first  kouble,  felt  more  heavy  than 
her  eyes. 

"  Yes,  it  is  a  pity  for  Mrs.  Wodehouse/'  said  Mr.  Damerel,  reflectively; 
**  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  very  selfish  to  regret  it  for  Edward. 
He  has  not  a  penny,  poor  fellow,  and  not  much  influence  that  I  know  of. 
He  can  only  get  his  promotion  by  sendee,  and  in  this  point  of  view  his 
friends  ought  to  be  g^  he  is  going.   Look  across  Ankermead,  Rose;  how 
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Boft  the  sluMbwf  are! — the  most  delicate  grey  with  silTiiy  li(^.  If  yoa 
were  a  little  more  ambitiotui  as  an  artist,  jon  might  get  your  skoteh-book 
and  try  that  efiect*' 

Bose  smiled  a  wan  little  smile  in  answer  to  this  invitationy  and  looking 
down  upon  the  landscape,  as  he  told  her  to  do,  saw  nothing  but  a  Unish- 
green  and  yellow  mist  through  the  prismatic  medium  of  the  big  tear,  which 
next  moment,  to  her  terror  and  misery,  came  down,  a  huge  nnconcealahle 
wet  blot,  npon  her  light  summer  dress.  She  was  herself  so  stnick  by  con- 
sternation at  the  si^t  that,  instead  of  making  any  attempt  to  conceal  it,  she 
looked  np  at  him,  her  lips  falling  apart,  her  eyes  growing  larger  and  larger 
with  fright  and  wonder,  half  i^pealing  to  him  to  know  what  it  could 
mean,  half  defying  obserration.  Mr.  Damerel  saw  that  it  was  necessary 
to  abandon  his  osnal  role  of  indolgence. 

**  Yoa  are  too  sympathetic,  my  dear,*'  he  said.  **  If  any  one  bat  me  saw 
this,  they  might  say  sach  feeling  was  too  strong  to  be  lavished  on  Mrs. 
Wodehoase.  Don*t  let  as  hear  any  more  of  it.  Have  yoa  finished 
Balaustum  7    You  haye  no  book  with  yoa  to-day.*' 

"  No,  papa — ^I  came  out — ^the  other  way " 

<<  What  does  that  mean  ?  Mot  through  the  drawing-room,  where  yoa 
left  it,  and  where  your  mother  was  ?  I  think  you  were  right,  Bose,*'  said 
Mr.  Damerel,  dropping  back  in  his  chair  with  his  easy  smile ;  ''  your 
mother  has  little  patience  with  Mrs.  Wodehouse's  despairs  and  miseries. 
You  had  better  keep  your  sympathy  to  yourself  in  her  presence.  Look 
here ;  I  want  this  read  aloud.  My  eyes  ache ;  I  was  up  kte  last  night.'* 

Bose  took  the  book  obediently,  and  read.  She  saw  the  white  page  and 
letters  clear  without  any  prismatic  lights.  Her  tears  were  all  driven  away, 
forced  back  upon  her  heart  as  if  by  a  strong  wind.  She  read,  as  Milton's 
daughters  might  have  read  his  Latin,  if  they  did  not  understand  it,  as  some 
people  say — not  missing  a  word  nor  seemg  any  meaning  in  one ;  going  on 
as  in  a  dream,  with  a  consciousness  of  herself,  and  the  scene,  and  her 
fiEtther's  look,  and  not  a  notion  what  she  was  reading  about.  It  was  very 
good  mental  discipline,  but  so  sharp  that  this  poor  soft  child,  utterly  un- 
used to  it,  not  knowing  why  she  should  suddenly  be  sulgeeted  to  such 
fierce  repression,  wretched  and  sick  at  heart,  and  sorry  and  ashamed,  never 
forgot  it  all  her  life.  She  read  thus  for  about  an  hour,  till  her  fiither 
stopped  her  to  make  ^me  notes  upon  the  margin  of  the  book ;  for  he  was 
one  of  those  elegantly  studious  persons  who  weave  themselves  ttirough 
the  books  they  read,  and  leave  volumes  of  notes  on  every  possible  subject 
behind  them.  He  had  been  entering  into  every  word,  though  Bose  had 
not  understood  a  syllable ;  and  he  smiled  and  discoursed  to  her  about  it, 
while  she  kept  silent,  terrified  lest  he  should  ask  some  question  which 
would  betray  her  inattention.  Bose  had  been  learning  smilingly,  with 
happy  bewilderment,  for  some  months  back,  to  consider  herself  an  indepen- 
dent individuaL  She  felt  and  realised  it  without  any  difficulty  to-day. 
She  stood  quite  alone  in  all  that  bright  scene,  apart  from  the  real  world 
and  the  ideal  both — neither  the  lawn,  nor  the  book,  nor  the  landscape, 
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noif  her  father*s  talk  haTlng  power  to  moTe  her ;  frightened  at  herself — 
still  more  frightened  for  him,  and  for  the  tone,  half  sarcastic,  half  reprov- 
ing, which  for  the  first  time  in  her  life  she  had  heard  in  his  Yoioe ;  and 
withont  eyen  the  satisfaction  of  realising  the  new  sentiment  which  had 
come  into  her  mind.  Bhe  realised  nothing  except  that  sndden  dismay  had 
eomeover  her;  that  it  had  been  cheeked  summarily;  that  her  tears,  driven 
back,  were  filling  her  head  and  her  heart  with  oonfiising  pain ;  that  there 
was  something  wrong  in  the  strange  new  emotion  that  was  at  work  within 
her — and  this  without  even  the  melancholy  sweetness  of  knowing  what  it  was. 
Poor  Eose  in  Jane !  It  was  the  first  storm  that  had  ever  disturbed 
her  perfect  blossom.  She  began  to  get  better  afber  a  while,  as  at  her  age 
it  is  easy  to  do,  and  gradually  came  out  of  her  mist  and  was  restored  to 
partial  consciousness.  By  the  evening  of  that  day  she  was  neuly  hersdf 
again,  though  much  subdued,  remembering  that  she  had  been  very  un- 
happy,  as  she  might  have  remembered  a  very  bad  headache,  with  great 
content  yet  wonder,  that  it  should  be  gone  or  almost  gone.  The  cessation 
of  the  active  pain  gave  her  a  kind  of  subdued  happiness  once  more,  as 
relief  always  does— which  the  heart  never  feels  to  be  negative,  but  positive. 
What  a  thing  ease  is,  after  we  are  once  conscious  of  having  lost  it  even  for 
an  hour !  This  brought  Boss's  colour  back,  and  her  smile.  All  mental 
pam,  I  suppose,  is  spasmodic ;  and  the  first  fit,  when  not  too  well  defined 
nor  hopeless  in  character,  is  often  as  brief  as  it  is  violent.  Bose  got  better ; 
her  mind  accustomed  itself  to  the  shadow  which  for  one  short  interval  had 
covered  it  with  blackness.  She  b^an  to  perceive  that  it  did  not  fill  all 
earth  and  heaven,  as  she  had  at  first  supposed. 


CHAMER  V. 

BoSE  grew  very  much  better,  almost  quite  well>  next  day.  There  was 
stiU  a  little  thrill  about  her  of  the  pain  past,  but  in  the  meantime  nothing 
bad  yet  happened,  no  blank  had  been  made  in  the  circle  of  neighbours ; 
and  though  she  was  still  as  sorry  as  ever,  she  said  to  herself,  for  poor  Mrs. 
Wodehonse  (which  was  the  only  reason  she  had  ever  given  to  herself  for 
that  tenement  de  ccmr),  yet  there  were  evident  consolations  in  that  poor  lady's 
lot  if  she  could  but  see  Uiem.  Edward  would  come  back  again ;  she  would  get 
letters  from  him ;  she  would  have  him  still,  though  he  was  away.  She  was 
his  inalienably,  whatever  distance  there  might  be  between  them.  This 
seemed  a-  strong  argument  to  Bose  in  favour  of  a  brighter  view  of  the  sub- 
ject, though  I  do  not  thiok  it  would  have  assisted  Mrs.  Wodehouse ;  and, 
besides,  Uiere  were  still  ten  days,  which— as  a  day  is  eternity  to  a 
child — was  as  good  as  a  year  at  least  to  Bose.  So  she  took  comfort,  and 
preened  herself  like  abird,  and  came  again  forth  to  the  day  in  all  her  sweet 
bloom,  her  tears  got  rid  of  in  the  natural  way,  her  eyes  no  longer  hot  and 
heavy.    She  scarcely  observed  even,  or  at  least  did  not  make  any  mental 
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note  of  the  fact»  that  she  did  not  see  Edward  Wodehonae  for  some  days 
thereafter.  '<  How  sorry  I  am  to  hare  missed  them  1 "  her  mother  said, 
on  hearing  that  the  jonng  man  and  his  mother  had  eaUed  in  h^  abaenoe ; 
and  Bose  was  sorry  too,  bat  honestly  took  the  fact  for  an  aoeident.  DoiiDg 
the  ensiling  days  there  was  little  doubt  that  an  mrasnal  amount  of  oeoapa- 
tion  poored  upon  her.  She  went  with  her  fother  to  town  one  morning  to 
seethe  pictores  in  the  exhibitions.  Another  day  she  was  taken  l^the  same 
dehghtfol  companion  to  the  other  side  of  the  coni^y  to  a  garden  party, 
which  was  the  most  beaotifol  vision  of  fine  dresses  and  fine  peq^  Bose 
had  ever  seen.  I  cannot  ^te  describe  what  the  giri's  feelings  were  while 
she  was  going  through  these  unexpected  pleasnres.  She  liked  them,  and 
was  pleased  and  flattered ;  bat  at  the  same  time  a  kind  of  giddy  sense  of 
something  being  done  to  her  whieh  she  conld  not  make  out — some  foroe 
being  pat  apon  her,  she  ooold  not  tell  i^t,  or  for  why,  was  in  her  miiid« 
For  the  first  tone  in  her  life  she  was  jealons  andearioas,  sospeeting  some 
nnseen  motive,  thoagh  Ab  coold  not  tell  i^iat  it  mi^  be* 

On  the  foorth  day  her  £ftther  and  mother  both  together  took  her  with 
them  to  Mr.  Indedon's,  to  see,  they  said,  a  new  picture  which  he  had  just 
bought — a  Peragmo,  or,  it  might  be,  an  eariy  Bi^haeL  **  He  wants  my 
opinion— and  I  want  yoars,  Bose,"  said  her  fiftther,  flattering,  as  he  always 
did,  his  fovoorite  child* 

"  And  Mr.  Indedon  wants  hers,  too,"  said  Mrs.  DamereL  **  I  doa't 
know  what  has  made  him  think  you  a  judge,  Bose." 

«'  Oh !  how  can  I  give  an  opinion — what  do  I  know  ?  "  said  Bose, 
bewildered ;  bat  she  was  pleased,  as  what  girl  would  not  be  pleased  2  To 
have  her  opinion  prized  was  pleasant,  even  thoagh  she  felt  that  it  was  a 
subject  upon  whieh  she  could  pass  no  opinion.  *'  I  have  never  seen  any 
but  the  Baphaels  in  the  National  Gallery,"  she  said,  with  alarmed  youthful 
conscientiousness,  as  they  went  along,  **  and  what  can  I  know  ?  " 

*^  You  can  tell  him  if  you  like  it ;  and  that  will  please  him  as  much  as 
if  you  were  the  first  art  critic  in  England,"  said  the  Bector.  These  words 
gave  Bose  a  little  thrill  of  suspicion — ^for  why  should  Mr.  Indedon  care 
for  her  opinion  ? — and  perplexed  her  thoughts  much  as  she  walked  np  the 
leafy  road  to  the  gate  of  YHiitton  Park,  which  was  Mr.  Indedon's  grand 
house.  Her  fiather  expatiated  upon  Uie  beauty  of  the  place  as  they  wient 
in ;  her  mother  looked  preoccupied  and  anxious ;  and  Bose  herself  grew 
more  and  more  suspicious,  though  she  was  surprised  into  some  exclamations 
of  pleasure  at  the  beauty  and  greenness  of  ihe  park. 

'<  I  wonder  I  have  never  been  here  before,"  she  said ;  **  how  could  it  be  ? 
I  thought  we  had  been  everywhere  when  we  were  children,  the  boys  and  I." 

"  Mr.  Indedon  did  not  care  for  children's  visits,"  said  her  mother. 

**  And  he  was  in  the  rig^t,  my  dear.  Children  have  no  eye  for  beaniy ; 
what  they  want  is  space  to  tumble  about  in,  and  trees  to  dimb.  This 
lovely  bit  of  woodland  would  be  lost  on  boys  and  girls.  Be  thaakfnl  yon 
did  not  see  it  when  you  were  incapable  of  appreciating  it,  Bose." 

*'  It  is  very  odd,  though,"  she  said.    **  Do  you  think  it  is  nice  of  Mr. 
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laeledoii  to  drat  up  so  pretty  a  place  from  his  neigjiboiirs — from  bk 
friends  ? — ^for,  as  we  have  always  lived  so  near,  we  are  bis  friends,  I 
sappose/' 

<«  Undoubtedly/'  said  the  Bector ;  but  his  wife  said  nothing.  I  do 
not  think  her  direeter  mind  oared  for  this  way  of  influencing  her  daughter. 
She  was  anxious  for  the  same  object,  but  she  would  have  attained  it  in  a 
diflerent  way. 

Here,  however,  Mr.  Indedon  himself  appeared  with  as  much  demon- 
stration of  delight  to  see  them  as  was  compatible  with  the  supposed  acci- 
dental character  of  the  visit.  Mr.  Incledon  was  <me  of  those  men 
of  whom  you  feel  inMibly  certain  that  they  must  have  been  "good," 
even  in  their  nurse's  arms.  He  was  slim  and  tall,  and  looked  younger 
than  he  really  was.  He  had  a  good  expression,  dark  eyes,  and  his  features, 
though  not  at  all  remarkable,  were  good  enough  to  give  him  the  general 
aspect  of  a  handsome  man.  Whether  he  was  strictly  handsome  or  not  was 
a  frequent  subject  of  discussion  on  the  Green,  where  unpleasant  things  had 
been  said  about  his  chin  and  his  eyebrows,  but  where  the^majority  was 
distinctly  in  his  favour.  His  hee  was  long,  his  complexion  rather  dark, 
and  his  gmeral  appearance  **  interesting."  Nobody  that  I  know  of  had 
ever  called  him  commonplace.  He  was  interesting — a  word  which  often 
stands  high  in  the  rank  of  descriptive  adjectives.  He  was  tiie  sort  of  man 
of  whom  imaginative  persons  might  suppose  that  he  had  been  the  hero  of  a 
story.  Indeed,  tikere  were  many  theories  on  the  subject ;  and  ingenious 
observers,  chiefly  ladies,  found  a  great  many  symptoms  of  this  in  his 
appearance  and  demeanour,  and  concluded  ihat  a  man  so  well  off  and 
so  well  looking  would  not  have  remained  unmarried  so  long  had  there  not 
been  some  reason  for  it.  But  this  phase  of  his  existence  was  over,  so  far 
as  his  own  will  was  concerned.  If  he  had  ever  had  any  reason  for  remain- 
ing unmarried,  Utat  obstacle  must  have  been  removed ;  for  he  was  now 
anxious  to  marry,  and  had  fully  made  up  his  mind  to  do  so  at  as  early  a 
date  as  possible.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  could  be  truly  sdd  that  he 
was,  what  foolish  young  people  call,  <<  very  much  in  love  "  with  Rose 
Damerel;  but  he  had  decided  that  she  was  the  wife  for  him,  and 
meant  to  spare  neither  pains  nor  patience  in  winning  her.  He  had 
haunted  the  Bectory  for  some  time,  with  a  readiness  to  accept  aU  invitations 
which  was  entirely  unlike  his  former  habits ;  for  up  to  the  time  when 
he  had  seen  and  made  up  his  mind  about  Bose,  Mr.  Incledon  had  be^ 
almost  a  recluse,  i^pearing  little  in  the  tranquil  society  of  the  Green, 
spending  nrach  of  his  time  abroad,  and  when  at  home  holding  only  a  re- 
served and  distant  intercourse  with  his  neighbours.  He  gave  ihem  a 
handsome  heavy  dinner  two  or  three  times  a  year,  and  accepted  tho 
solemn  return  which  society  requires ;  but  no  one  at  Dinglefield  had  seen 
more  (tf  his  house  than  the  reception  rooms,  or  of  himself  than  those  grave 
fostivities  eidhibited.  The  change  up<»i  him  now  was  marked  enough  to 
enlighten  the  most  careless  looker-on ;  and  the  Perugino,  which  they  were 
invited  to  see,  was  in  &ct  a  pretence  which  the  Bector  and  his  wife  saw 
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through  very  easily,  to  make  them  acquainted  with  his  handsome  house 
and  all  its  advantages.  He  took  them  all  over  it  and  showed  the  g^iy  of 
it  with  mingled  complacency  and  submission  to  their  opinion.  Boee  bad 
never  been  within  its  walls  before.  She  had  never  sat  down  £uniliarfy  in 
rooms  so  splendid.  The  master  of  the  house  had  given  himsdf  up  to 
furniture  and  decorations  as  only  a  rich  man  can  do ;  and  the  subdued 
grace  of  everything  about  them,  the  wealth  of  artistic  ornament,  the  nze 
and  space  which  always  impress  people  who  are  accustomed  to  small 
houses,  had  no  inconsiderable  effect  at  least  upon  the  ladies  of  the  party. 
Mr.  Damerel  was  not  awed,  but  he  enjoyed  the  largeness  and  the  luxury  with 
the  satis&ction  of  a  man  who  felt  himself  in  his  right  sphere ;  and  Mr. 
Indedon  showed  himself,  as. well  as  his  house,  at  his  best,  and,  oonscioos 
that  he  was  doing  so,  looked,  Mrs.  Damerel  thought,  younger,  handsomer, 
and  more  attractive  than  he  had  ever  looked  before.  Bose  fi^  it,  too, 
vaguely.  She  felt  that  she  was  herself  somehow  Uie  centre  of  all — the 
centre,  perhaps,  of  a  plot,  the  nature  of  which  perplexed  and  confused  her ; 
but  the  plot  was  not  yet  sufficiently  advanced  to  give  her  any  strong 
sensation  of  discomfort  or  fear.  All  that  it  did  up  to  Uie  present  moment 
was  to  convey  that  sense  of  importance  and  pleasant  consciousness  of  bebg 
the  first  and  most  flatteringly  considered,  which  is  always  sweet  to  youth. 
Thus  they  were  all  pleased,  and,  being  pleased,  became  more  and  more 
pleasant  to  each  other.  Bose,  I  think,  forgot  poor  Mrs.  Wodehonse 
altogether  for  the  moment,  and  was  as  gay  as  if  she  had  never  been  sad. 

The  house  was  a  handsome  house,  raised  on  a  slightly  higher  elevation 
than  the  Rectory,  surrounded  by  a  pretty  though  not  very  extensive  park, 
and  commanding  the  same  landscape  as  that  which  it  was  the  pride  of  the 
Damerels  to  possess  from  their  windows.  It  was  the  same,  but  with  a 
difference ;  or,  rather,  it  was  like  a  view  of  the  same  subject  painted  by  a 
different  artist,  dashed  in  in  bolder  lines,  with  heavier  massing  of  foliage, 
and  one  broad  reach  of  the  river  giving  a  great  centre  of  light  and  shadow,  in- 
stead  of  the  dreamy  revelations  here  and  there  of  the  winding  water  as  seen 
from  the  Bectory.  Bose  gave  an  involuntaiy  cry  of  delight  when  she  was 
taken  out  to  the  green  terrace  before  the  houae,  and  first  saw  the  landscape 
from  it,  though  she  never  would  confess  afterwards  that  she  liked  ii  half 
so  well  as  the  shadowy  distance  and  softer  sweep  of  country  visible  from 
her  old  home.  Mr.  Indedon  was  as  grateful  to  her  for  her  admiration  as 
if  the  Thames  and  the  trees  had  been  of  his  making,  and  ventured  to 
draw  near  confidentially  and  say  how  much  he  hoped  she  would  like  his 
Perugino — or,  perhaps,  Baphael.  <'You  must  give  me  your  opinion 
frankly,**  he  said. 

'<  But  I  never  saw  any  Baphaels  except  those  in  the  National  Ghdlery,** 
said  Bose,  blushing  with  pleasure,  and  shamefacedness,  and  conscientious 
difficulty.  It  did  not  occur  to  the  girl  that  her  opinion  could  be  thus 
gravely  asked  for  by  a  man  fully  aware  of  its  complete  worthlesaness  as 
criticism.  She  thought  he  must  have  formed  some  mistaken  idea  of  h^ 
knowledge  or  power ;  "  and  I  don't — love  them — very  much,"  she  added. 
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iriih  a  little  hesitation  and  a  deeper  blush,  feeling  that  his  momentaiy 
good  opinion  of  her  mnst  now  perish  for  ever. 

**  What  does  that  mean  ?  '*  said  Mr.  Indedon.  He  was  walking  on 
with  her  through,  as  she  thought,  an  interminable  vista  of  rooms,  one 
opening  into  tiie  other,  towards  the  shrine  in  which  he  had  placed  his 
pietore.  "  There  is  something  more  in  it  than  meets  the  ear.  It  does 
not  mean  tibat  yon  don't  like  tiiem " 

*'It  means — that  I  Ioto  the  photograph  of  the  San  fiisto,  that  papa 
gaye  me  on  my  birthday,"  said  Bose. 

'^  Ah  1  I  perceiye ;  yon  are  a  young  critic  to  judge  so  closely*  We 
have  nothing  like  that,  haye  we  ?  How  I  should  like  to  show  you  the  San 
Sisto  picture  I    Photographs  and  engrayings  give  no  idea  of  the  Qriginal." 

''  Oh,  please  don*t  say  so  1 "  said  Bose,  "  for  so  many  people  never  can 
seethe  original.  I  wish  I  might  some  time.  The  pictures  in  the  National 
Gallery  do  not  give  me  at  all  the  same  feeling ;  and,  of  course,  never 
having  seen  but  these,  I  cannot  be  a  judge ;  indeed,  I  should  not  dare  to 
say  anything  at  all.    Ah,  ahl " 

Bose  stopped  and  put  her  hands  together,  as  she  suddenly  perceived  be- 
fore her,  hung  upon  a  modest  grey-green  wall  wiUi  no  oUier  ornament  near, 
one  of  those  very  youthful,  heavenly  faees,  surrounded  by  tints  as  softly 
bright  as  Uieir  own  looks,  which  belong  to  that  place  and  period  in  which 
Pemgino  taught  and  Baphael  learned — an  ineffable  sweet  ideal  of  holiness, 
tenderness,  simplicity,  and  youUi.  The  girl  stood  motionless,  subdued  by 
it,  conscious  of  nothing  but  the  picture.  It  was  doubly  framed  by  the 
doorway  of  the  little  room  in  which  it  kept  court.  Before  even  she  entered 
that  sacred  chamber  the  young  worshipper  was  struck  dumb  with 
adoration.  The  doorway  was  hung  with  silken  curtains  of  Uie  same  grey 
green  as  Uie  wall,  and  Uiere  was  not  visible,  eiUier  in  this  soft  surrounding 
framework,  or  in  the  picture  itself,  any  impertinent  accessory  to  distract  the 
attention.  The  flEtce  so  tenderly  abstract,  so  heavenly  human,  looked  at 
Bose  as  at  the  world,  but  wiUi  a  deeper,  stronger  appeal ;  for  was  not  Mary 
such  a  one  as  she  ?  The  girl  could  not  explain  the  emotion  which  seized 
her.  She  felt  disposed  to  kneel  down,  and  she  felt  disposed  to  weep ;  but 
did  neither,  only  stood  there,  with  her  lips  apart,  her  eyes  abstract  yet 
wistfol,  like  Uiose  in  the  picture,  and  her  soft  hands  clasped  and  held  un- 
consciously, with  that  dramatic  instinct  common  to  all  emotion,  somewhere 
near  her  heart. 

'*  You  have  said  something,"  said  Mri  Indedon,  softly,  in  her  ear, 
'*more  eloquent  than  I  ever  heard  before.  I  am  satisfied  that  it  is  a 
Baphael  now.'* 

**  Why  f  "  said  Bose,  awakening  with  great  surprise  out  of  her  mo- 
mentary trance,  and  shrinking  back,  her  face  covered  with  blushes,  to 
let  the  others  pass  who  were  behind.  He  did  not  answer  her  except  by  a 
look,  which  troubled  the  poor  girl  mightily,  suddenly  revealing  to  her  Uie 
meaning  o(it  all.  When  tiie  rest  of  the  party  went  into  the  room,  Bose 
shrank  behind  her  mother,  cowed  and  ashamed,  and,  instead  of  looking  at 
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the  pictare,  stole  aside  to  the  raidow  and  looked  oat  meehanieally  to  eon- 
ceal  her  troubled  coontenanee.  As  it  happened,  the  first  spot  on  ^vhidi 
her  eye  fell  was  the  little  cottage  at  Ankermead,  npon  whieh  just  the  other 
evening  she  had  looked  with  Edward  Wodehoose.  All  he  said  oame  bade 
to  her,  and  the  evening  scene  in  which  he  said  it,  and  the  soft,  indeseribahle 
happiness  and  sweetness  that  had  dropped  npon  her  like  tiie  falling  dew. 
Bose  had  not  time  to  make  any  qnestion  with  herself  as  to  what  it  meant ; 
bat  her  heart  jumped  ap  in  her  bosom  and  began  to  beat,  and  a  sadden 
momentary  perception  of  how  it  all  was  flashed  over  her.  8ach  gleanu  of 
oonscionsness  come  and  go  when  the  soal  is  making  its  first  experiences  of 
life.  For  one  second  she  seemed  to  see  everything  clearly  as  a  landscape 
is  seen  when  the  son  soddenfy  breaks  oat;  and  then  the  light  disaj^peared, 
and  the  clouds  re-descended,  and  all  was  blurred  again.  Nevertheless,  this 
strange  momentary  revelation  agitated  Bose  almost  more  than  anything 
that  had  ever  happened  to  her  before ;  and  everytiiing  that  was  said  aftor 
it  came  to  her  with  a  muffled  sound,  as  we  hear  voices  in  a  dream.  A 
longing  to  get  home  and  to  be  able  to  think  took  possession  of  her.  This 
seemed  for  the  moment  the  thing  she  most  wanted  in  the  woiid. 

"  If  ever  I  have  a  wife,"  Mr.  Incledon  said,  some  time  after,  *<thi8 
shall  be  her  boudoir.  I  have  always  intended  so ;  unless,  indeed,  she  is 
perverse  as  my  mother  was,  who  diriiked  this  side  of  the  house  altogether, 
and  chose  rooms  which  looked  out  on  nothing  but  the  park  and  the  trees.*' 

« I  hope,  as  everything  is  ready  for  her,  the  lady  will  soon  appear,*' 
said  Mrs.  Damerel ;  while  poor  little  Bose  suddenly  felt  her  heart  stop  in 
its  beating,  and  flutter  and  grow  fiunt. 

«  Ah  1 "  said  Incledon,  shaking  his  head,  « it  is  easier  to  gild  the  cage 
than  to  secure  the  bird." 

How  glad  she  was  when  they  were  out  again  in  the  op^  air,  walking 
home  1  How  deli^tfol  it  was  to  be  going  home,  to  get  off  this  dangerous 
ground,  to  feel  that  there  was  a  safe  comer  to  fly  to  1  Nobody  said  any- 
thing to  her,  fortunately  fi>r  Bose,  but  let  her  waJk  off  her  excitement  and 
the  flutter  of  terror  and  dismay  which  had  come  over  her.  **  Earner  to 
gild  the  cage  than  to  secure  the  bird."  The  poor  little  bird  felt  already 
as  if  she  had  been  caught  in  some  snare ;  as  if  the  fowler  had  got  his  hand 
upon  her,  and  all  her  flutterings  would  be  of  no  avail.  How  little  she  had 
thought  that  this  was  what  was  meant  by  their  flattering  eagerness  to  have 
her  opinion  about  the  Perugino !  She  kept  close  to  her  mother  till  th^ 
got  safely  out  of  the  park,  for  Mr.  Incledon  attended  them  as  far  as  the 
gates,  and  Bose  was  so  much  startled  that  she  did  not  feel  safe  near  hnn. 
It  seemed  to  her  that  the  plot  must  be  brought  to  perfection  at  once,  and 
that  there  was  no  escape  except  in  keeping  as  £ur  off  as  possible.  She  re- 
solved to  herself  as  she  went  along  that  she  would  never  approach  him  if 
she  could  help  it,  or  let  him  speak  to  her.  Her  sensations  were  something 
like  those  with  which  a  startled  hare  might,  I  suppose,  contemplate  fit>m 
beneath  her  couch  of  fern  the  huntsman  gathering  the  hoonds.wldch  were 
io  run  her  down*    Bose  had  no  sense  of  satisfisiotioa  such  as  an  Mei 
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ttromaa  might  have  felt,  in  the  love  of  so  important  a  personage  as  Mr. 
Incledon.  She  was  neither  flattered  nor  tempted  by  the  thought  of  all  the 
good  things  she  might  haye  at  her  disposal  as  his  wife — his  beantifiil 
house,  his  wealth,  bis  eonseqaence,  eyen  his  Penigino,  though  that  had 
drawn  the  Ytaj  heart  oat  of  her  breast — ^none  of  these  things  moved  hen 
She  was  neither  proud  of  his  choice,  nor  dazzled  by  his  wealth.  She  was 
simply  frightened,  neither  more  nor  less — dead  frightened,  and  eager  to 
escape  for  oyer  oat  of  his  way. 

It  was  now  afternoon,  the  most  languid  hour  of  the  day,  and  the 
village  roads  were  yery  hot,  blazing,  and  dusty,  after  the  soft  shade  of 
Whitton  Park.  Mr.  Damerel,  who  was  not  much  of  a  pedestrian,  and 
hated  dust,  and  abhorred  all  the  irritations  and  weariness  of  M^cessiye 
heat,  cune  along  somewhat  slowly,  skirting  the  houses  to  get  ey^y  sen^ 
of  shade  which  was  possible.  They  were  thus  quite  close  to  a  row  of 
cottages  'whea  Mr.  Nolan  came  out  from  the  door  of  one  so  suddenly  as 
almost  to  stumble  oyer  his  Hector. 

<'  Just  like  a  shot  from  a  cannon  is  an  Irishman's  exit  from  a  yisit^" 
$aid  Mr.  Damerel,  peeyishly,  though  playfrilly.  "  Nolan,  you  salamander, 
you  who  neyer  hel  the  heat,  you  may  at  least  haye  some  pity  upon  me." 

«  You  are  the  yery  man  I  want,"  said  the  Curate,  whose  brow  was 
clouded  with  care.  "  The  poor  creature's  dying.  You'll  go  and  say  a 
word  to  her  ?  I  was  going  to  your  house,  wondering  would  I  find  ye  ? 
and  lo  1  Plroyidence  puts  ye  here." 

*'  I  hope  I  shall  feel  as  much  obliged  to  Proyidence  as  you  do,"  said 
tiie  Rector,  still  more  peeyishly.  *'  What  is  it  ?  Who  is  it  ?  What  do 
you  want  ?  " 

<*  Sure  it's  only  a  poor  creature  dyiog — ^nothing  to  speak  about  in 
this  dreary  world,"  said  good  Mr.  Nolan ;  *<  but  she  has  a  fency  to  see 
you.  I  haye  done  all  I  could  to  pacify  her ;  but  she  says  she  knew  you 
in  her  better  days." 

"It  is  old  Susan  Aikin/'  said  Mrs.  Damerel,  in  answer  to  her 
husband's  enquiring  look.  «  She  has  always  wanted  to  see  you ;  but 
what  good  could  you  do  her  ?  and  she  has  had  a  bad  feyer,  and  it  is  a 
miserable  place." 

"  Not  that  you'll  think  twice  of  that,"  said  Nolan  hurriedly,  '<  when  it's 
to  giye  a  bit  of  comfort  to  a  dying  creature  that  longs  to  see  you ; "  though 
indeed  it  would  puzzle  the  world  to  tell  why,  he  added  in  his  heart. 

*' Certainly  not,"  said  Oxe  Bector — a  quantity  of  fine  wrinkles, 
unseen  on  ordinary  occasions,  suddenly  appearing  like  a  netwK»rk  on  his 
forehead.  His  yoice  took  a  slightly  querulous  tone,  in  spite  of  the 
readiness  with  which  he  replied.  *'  You  need  not  wait,"  he  said,  turning 
to  his  wife  and  daughter.  "  Qo  on  gentiy,  and  perhaps  I  may  oyertake 
you  if  it  is  nothing  important.  What  is  it,  Nolan — a  case  of  trouUed 
conscience  i    Something  on  her  mind  ?  " 

«  Nothing  but  a  dyin'  fency,"  said  Mr.  Ndan.  **  She's  harped  on  it 
these  three  days.   No,  she's  a  good  soul  enough ;  there's  no  story  to  teU ; 
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and  all  her  duties  done,  and  life  cloeing  as  it  ought.  It*8  bat  a  whim ; 
but  they  will  all  take  it  as  a  great  favour,"  said  the  Curate,  seeing  that 
his  superior  officer  looked  very  much  in  the  mind  to  turn  and  fly. 

«  A  whim  1 "  he  said,  querulously.  **  Ton  know  I  am  not  eaieless  of 
other  people's  feelings — ^fiur  fr<»n  it,  I  hope ;  but  my  own  oiganisatioQ  is 
peculiar,  and  to  undergo  this  misery  for  a  whim — ^you  said  a  whim " 

*'  But  the  creature's  dying  I  " 

''  Pah !  what  has  dying  to  do  with  it  ?  Death  is  a  natural  accident. 
It  is  not  meritorious  to  die,  or  a  thing  to  which  every  other  interest  should 
yield  and  bow.  But,  never  mind,*'  the  Bector  added,  after  this  little 
outbreak ;  '<  it  is  not  your  fault— come,  I'll  go." 

Bose  and  her  mother  had  lingered  to  hear  the  end  of  this  discussion  ; 
and  just  as  the  Bector  yielded  thus,  and,  putting  as  good  a  grace  as 
possible  on  the  unwillingly  performed  duty,  entered,  led  by  Mr.  Nolan, 
the  poor  little  cottage,  the  ladies  were  joined  by  Mrs.  Wodebrase  and  her 
son,  who  had  hurried  up  at  sight  of  them.  Mrs.  Wodehouse  had  that 
reserved  and  solemn  air  which  is  usual  to  ladies  who  are  somewhat  out  of 
temper  wiUi  their  friends.  She  was  offended,  and  she  meant  to  show  it 
She  said  '*  Gbod  morning  "  to  Mrs.  Damerel,  instead  of  <*  How  do  you 
do  ? "  and  spoke  with  melancholy  grandeur  of  the  weaUier,  and  the 
extreme  heat,  and  how  a  thunderstorm  must  be  on  its  way.  They  stood 
talking  on  these  interesting  topics,  while  Bose  and  Edward  found  them- 
selves together.  It  seemed  to  Bose  as  if  she  were  seeing  him  for  the  first 
time  after  a  long  absence  or  some  great  event.  The  colour  rushed  to  her 
fitce  in  an  overwhelming  flood,  and  a  tide  of  emotions  as  warm,  as 
tumultuous,  as  bewildering,  rushed  into  her  heart.  She  scarcely  ventured 
to  lift  her  eyes  when  she  spoke  to  him.  It  seemed  to  her  that  she 
understood  now  every  glance  he  gave  her,  every  tone  of  his  voice.' 

''  I  almost  foared  we  were  not  to  meet  again,"  he  said,  hurriedly ;  **  and 
these  last  days  run  through  one's  fingers  so  fast.  Are  you  going  out 
to-night  ?  " 

**  1  do  not  think  so,"  said  Bose,  half  afraid  to  pledge  herself,  and  still 
more  afraid  lest  her  mother  should  hear  and  interpose,  saying,  '*  Yes,  they 
were  engaged." 

**  Then  let  me  come  to-night.  I  have  only  four  days  more.  You  will 
not  refuse  to  bid  a  poor  Sfdlor  good-bye.  Miss  Damerel  ?  You  will  not  let 
them  shut  me  out  to-night  ?  " 

«  No  one  can  wish  to  shut  you  out,"  said  Bose,  raising  her  eyes  to  his 
face  for  one  brief  second. 

I  do  not  think  Edward  Wodehouse  was  so  handsome  as  Mr«  Ineledon. 
His  manners  were  not  nearly  so  perfect ;  he  could  not  have  stood  com- 
parison with  him  in  any  respect  except  youth,  in  which  he  had  the  better 
of  his  rival ;  but  oh,  how  different  he  seemed  to  Bose  !  She  could  not 
look  full  at  him ;  only  cast  a  momentary  glance  at  his  honest,  eager  eyes ; 
his  &ce,  which  glowed  and  shone  with  meaning.  And  now  she  knew 
what  the  meaning  was. 
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**  So  kmg  as  you  don't ! — '*  he  8aid>  eagerly,  yet  below  his  breath ;  and 
just  at  this  moment  Mrs.  Damerel  put  forth  her  hand  and  took  her 
daughter  by  the  arm. 

*'  We  have  had  a  long  walk,  and  I  am  tired/'  she  said.  «  We  have 
been  to  Whitton  to  see  a  new  picture,  and  Mr.  Incledon  has  so  many 
beantifol  things.  Gomei  Bose.  Mr.  Wodehouse,  I  hope  we  shall  see  yon 
before  yon  go  away.*' 

'<0h,  yes,  I  hope  so,"  the  young  sailor  fidtered,  feeling  himself 
suddenly  east  down  from  heayen  to  earth.  He  said  nothing  to  her  about 
that  evening ;  but  I  suppose  Mrs.  DamereFs  ears  were  quick  enough  to  hear 
the  important  appointment  that  had  been  made. 

<«  My  dear  Bose,  girls  do  not  give  invitations  to  young  men,  nor  make 
appointments  with  them,  generaUy,  in  that  way." 

"I,  mamma?" 

"Don*t  be  frightened.  I  am  not  blaming  you.  It  was  merely  an 
accident ;  but,  my  dear,  it  was  not  the  right  kind  of  thing  to  do." 

**  Must  I  not  speak  to  Mr.  Wodehouse  ?  "  she  asked,  half  tremblingly, 
half  (as  she  meant  it)  satirically.  But  poor  Bose's  little  effusion  of 
(what  she  intended  for)  gall  took  no  effect  whatever.  Mrs.  Damerel  did 
not  perceive  that  any  satire  was  meant. 

**  Oh,  you  may  speak  to  him  I  You  may  bid  him  good-bye,  certainly ; 
but  I — ^your  papa — in  short,  we  have  heard  something  of  Mr.  Wodehouse 
which — ^we  do  not  quite  like.  I  do  not  wish  for  any  more  intimacy 
wiUi  them,  especially  just  now." 

**  Do  you  mean  you  have  heard  some  harm  of  him  7  "  said  Bose, 
opening  her  eyes  with  a  sudden  start. 

"  Well,  perhaps  not  any  harm :  I  cannot  quite  tell  what  it  was ;  but 
something  which  made  your  pi^a  decide — in  short,  I  don't  want  to 
take  too  much  notice  of  the  Wodehouses  as  a  family.  They  do  not  suit 
your  papa." 

Bose  walked  on  with  her  mother  to  the  Bectoiy  gate,  silent,  with  her 
heart  swelling  full.  She  did  not  believe  that  her  fatiier  had  anything  to  do 
with  it.    It  was  not  he  was  to  blame,  whatever  Mrs.  Damerel  might  say. 


CHAPTER  VL 

Natubb  took  sides  against  Love  on  that  evening,  and  made  Mrs.  Damerel's 
warning  unnecessary,  and  all  the  anticipations  of  the  yoxmg  persons  of  no 
avail.  Instead  of  the  evening  stroll  about  the  darkling  garden  which 
Wodehouse  at  least  had  proposed  to  himself,  the  party  were  shut  up  in 
the  drawing-room  by  the  sudden  outbreak  of  that  expected  thunderstorm 
on  which  Mrs.  Wodehouse  and  Mrs.  Damerel  had  discussed  so  earnestly. 
The  ladies  had  both  felt  that  it  must  come,  and  the  young  sailor  I  suppose 
ought  to  have  been  more  clearly  aware  of  what  was  impending ;  but  there 
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are,  no  doubt,  states  of  the  mind  which  make  a  man  totally  indifTereBt  to, 
and  onobseryant  of,  the  changes  of  the  atmosphere.  Anyhow,  &on^  be 
arriyed  in  the  sweet  beginning  of  the  twilight,  when  all  was  still,  poor 
Edward  had  not  only  to  stay  indoors,  bnt  to  take  a  seat  next  to  Mn. 
Damerel  in  the  drawing-room ;  while  Rose,  who  was  some^diat  nerrons 
about  the  thnnder,  retired  into  a  dark  comer  to  which  he  dared  not  Mow 
her  boldly  nnder  the  very  eyes  of  her  father  and  her  mother.  He  did 
what  he  could,  poor  fellow :  he  tried  very  hard  to  persuade  her  to  come 
to  the  other  end  of  the  room  and  watch  the  storm  which  was  raging 
gloriously  on  the  plain  below,  lighting  up  the  whole  landscape  in  sudden 
brilliant  gleams ;  for  one  of  the  windows  had  been  left  uncurtained,  and 
Mr.  Damerel  himself  placed  his  chair  within  reach  of  it  to  enjoy  the  won- 
derful spectacle.  Eose  at  one  time  longed  so  much  to  yenture  tiiat  her 
desire  oyermastered  her  fears;  but  the  Bector,  who  was  somewhat 
fretful  that  eyening,  presumably  on  account  of  the  storm  which  affected 
his  fine  sensibilities,  sent  her  away  hurriedly.  ''  No,  no,  Eose — ^what 
haye  you  to  do  with  storms  ?  "  he  said ;  **  go  back  to  your  mother." 
When  she  obeyed,  there  was  silence  in  the  room ;  and  thoi^h  the  elden 
did  not  care  yery  much  for  it,  I  think  the  sharp  disappointment  of  these 
two — a  pang,  perhaps,  more  keen  and  delicate  than  anything  we  ean  feel 
when  the  first  freshness  of  youth  is  oyer — ^made  itself  spiritually  felt 
somehow  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  place. 

^^  Roses  haye  nothing  to  do  out  of  the  rose  garden,"  said  Mr.  Damerel, 
with  an  attempt  to  oyercome  his  own  fretfulness,  and  perhaps  a  compunc- 
tion  oyer  the  suffering  he  caused.  He  was  not  in  a  humour  for  talking, 
and  when  this  was  the  case  he  seldom  gaye  himself  the  trouble  to  talk ; 
but  some  coyert  feeling  or  other  made  him  willing  to  attempt  a  diyersion, 
for  the  moment  at  least.  "  I  wish  people  had  a  more  general  conception 
of  the  fitness  of  things.  Your  namesakes  out  of  doors  take  no  pleasure  'm 
the  storm.  Poor  roses,  how  it  will  batter  and  beat  them  down,  and  strew 
their  poor  helpless  petals  about !  *' 

"I  do  not  find  fault  with  Rose  for  being  timid,*'  said  her  mother; 
**  but  your  craze  about  her  name  is  fontastic,  Herbert.  She  will  haye  a 
good  many  storms  to  braye  which  she  cannot  escape  from  if  she  is  to  do 
her  duty  in  life.'* 

"  Then  I  hope  she  will  not  do  her  duty,*'  said  the  Rector — **  don't, 
my  Rose  in  June.  I  had  rather  see  you  sweet  and  fresh,  with  your 
rose  heart  unruffled,  than  draggled  and  battered  with  the  rain.  I'll  take 
the  moral  risk  upon  my  own  head.*' 

Mrs.  Damerel  uttered  an  impatient  little  exclamation  under  her  breath. 
Bhe  turned  to  Wodehouse  with  an  arbitrary  and  sudden  change  of  the 
subject.     "  Do  you  expect  to  be  long  away  ?  "  she  said. 

"  Two  years  at  the  yery  least,"  said  the  young  man,  piteonsly,  looking 
at  her  with  such  imploring  eyes  that  she  felt  his  look,  though  her  own  eyra 
were  fixed  upon  her  work,  and  neither  could  nor  would  see.  She  felt  it; 
and  as  she  was  but  a  woman,  though  stem  in  purpose,  she  winced  a  liitle 
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and  was  sony  for  him,  thotigh  she  would  not  help  Mm.  Her  voiee  softened 
as  she  replied— 

*^I  am  Tery  sorry  for  yoor  poor  mother*  How  she  will  miss  yoa ! 
We  most  do  our  host  to  keep  her  oheerfdl  while  yon  are  away.*' 

**  The  storm  is  going  off/'  said  the  Rector ;  «  did  yon  ever  remark, 
Wodehonse,  how  seldom  we  have  a  eomplete  thnnderstorm  to  onrselTeB 
here  f  There  hare  been  three  going  on  te-night— one  towards  London,  one 
northwards,  the  other  east.  We  never  have  moire  iJian  the  tail  of  a 
storm,  which  is  somewhat  humbling  when  you  come  to  tlunkc^  it.  I 
suppose  it  has  sometiiing  to  do  with  the  Us  of  the  ground  as  you  call 
il— eh?" 

Edward  answered  something,  he  did  not  know  what,  while  his  oppcment 
regarded  him  with  amused  obserration.  Now  that  the  matter  wm 
tolerably  safe  in  his  own  hands,  Mr.  Damerel  was  not  wiUu^ut  a  certain 
eigoyment  in  the  study  of  character  thus  afforded  him.  It  was  to  him  like 
what  I  suppose  viyisection  is  to  an  enterprising  physiologist.  He  had  just 
enough  realisation  of  the  pain  he  was  inflicting  to  giye  interest  to  the 
tinrobtring  nerves  upon  which  he  experimented.  He  was  not  old  enough 
to  have  quite  forgotten  some  few  pangs  of  a  similar  kind  whioh  he  had 
experienced  in  his  day ;  but  he  was  old  enough  to  regard  tiie  recollection 
with  some  degree  of  amusement  and  a  sense  of  the  absolute  folly  of  tiie 
whole  which  neutralised  that  sense  of  pain.  He  Hked,  rather,  to  hold  the 
young  man  in  talk  about  scientific  &cts,  while  he  knew  that  the  young  man 
was  longing  to  escape,  and  watching,  with  dismay  and  despair,  every  hope 
disappearing  of  another  kind  of  conyersation  which  seemed  like  Uie  bidance 
ot  life  and  death  to  the  foolish  youth.  Mr.  Damerel  saw  all  these  symptoms 
of  torture,  and  his  sense  of  humour  was  Mckled.  He  was  almost  sorry 
when  at  length,  the  rain  still  continuing  to  fall  in  torrents  and  Uie  storm 
roaring  and  groaning  in  the  distance,  young  Wodehouse  rose  to  go  away. 
**  I  will  Bot  give  you  my  blessing  again,"  he  said,  smihng,  <<  as  I  was  rash 
enough  to  do  before ;  for  I  daresay  we  shall  meet  again,  one  way  or 
another,  before  you  go  away."  • 

**  Oh,  I  shall  call  when  the  last  moment,  the  absolute  good-bye,  comes! " 
said  poor  Edward,  trying  to  smile. 

Rose  put  out  a  timid  little  hand  to  him,  rising  from  her  chair  when  be 
came  up  to  her.  She  had  grown  bewildered  again,  and  disconcerted,  and 
had  fallen  &r  from  the  light  and  illumination  which  had  flashed  over  her 
in  the  afternoon.  The  storm  had  frightened  her ;  something  malign  seemed 
in  the  air;  and  she  was  disappointed  and  mortified,  she  scarcely  could  have 
told  why.  Was  this  to  be  the  end  of  the  eyening  to  which  they  had  both 
looked  forward  ?  Alas  1  such  clouds  will  drop  over  even  the  brightest 
skies.  I  think  both  of  the  young  people  could  have  wept  with  sheer 
misery,  disapp(»ntment,  and  despite,  when  they  realised  that  it  was  over, 
and  could  not  now  be  mended,  whatever  might  happen.  He  went  home, 
and  she  stole  up  to  her  room,  enveloped  by  the  mists  of  a  suppressed  ex- 
citement whioh  seemed  to  wrap  them  round  and  round,  and  afforded  no 
way  of  escape.  r^ ^^^T^ 
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That,  however,  was  the  last  bright  day  known  in  the  Bectoiy  for  a  Teiy 
long  time.    The  Beotor  had  not  been  quite  himself  that  night«    His  Tery 
pleasure  in  the  tortore  of  the  poor  young  lovers  was  perhi^s  a  sign  thai 
the  fine  organisation  upon  which  he  prided  himself  was  somehow  oat  of 
gear.  I  do  not  believe,  though  many  people  were  of  that  opinion,  that  his 
hurried  visit  to  the  poor  woman  who  was  dying  of  fever  was  the  reason 
why  Mr.  Damerel  took  the  fever,  and  of  all  that  followed.    He  oould  not 
have  fallen  ill  so  immediately  if  poor  Susan  Aikin's  death-ohamber  had 
been  the  cause  of  his  malady.    Next  day  he  was  ill,  feverish,  and  wretched, 
and  was  reported  to  have  a  bad  cold.    The  next  after  that  the  village  and 
all  the  houses  on  the  Green  were  struck  dumb  by  the  information  that  the 
Beetor  had  caught  the  same  fever  of  which  Susan  Aikin  died.      The 
news  caused  such  a  sensation  as  few  waniings  of  mortality  produce. 
The  whole  neighbourhood  was  hushed  and  held  its  breath,  and  felt  a  shiver 
of  dismay  run  through  it.    It  was  not  because  Mr.  Damerel  was  deeply 
beloved.    Mr.  Nolan,  for  example,  was  infinitely  more  friendly  and  dear 
to  Uie  population  generally;  yet  had  he  encountered  the  same  fete, 
people  would  have*  grieved,  but  would  not  have  been  surprised.    But  the 
Beetor  1  that  he  should  fall  under  such  a  disease— that  the  plague  which 
is  bom  of  squalor,  and  dirt,  and  ill  nourishment,  and  bad  air  should  seize 
upon  him,  the  very  impersonation  of  everything  that  was  opposite  and  an- 
tagonistic to  those  causes  which  brought  it  forth  t — ^this  confused  every- 
hody,  great  and  small.    Comfortable  people  shuddered,  asking  themselves 
who  was  safe  7  and  began  to  think  of  the  drainage  of  their  houses,  and  to  ask 
whether  anyone  knewif  the  Bectory  was  quite  right  in  that  respect.  There 
was  an  anxious  little  pause  of  fright  in  the  place,  every  one  wondering 
whether  it  was  likely  to  prove  an  epidemic,  and  neighbour  enquiring  of 
neighbour  each  time  they  met  whether  "  more  cases  *'  had  occurred ;  but 
this  phase  passed  over,  and  the  general  security  came  back.    The  disease 
must  **  take  its  course,'*  the  doctor  said,  and  nothing  could  be  prognosti- 
cated at  so  early  a  stage.    The  patient  was  still  in  middle  age,  of  unbroken 
constitution,  and  had  everything  in  his  fevour — good  air,  good  nursing, 
good  means — so  that  nothing  need  be  spared.    With  such  words  as  these 
the  anxieties  of  the  neighbourhood  were  relieved — something  unwillingly  it 
must  be  allowed,  for  the  world  is  very  exigeant  in  this  as  in  many  other 
respects,  and,  when  it  is  intereeted  in  an  illness,  likes  it  to  run  a  rapid  course, 
and  come  to  an  issue  one  way  or  other  without  delay.    It  was  therefore 
with  reluctance  that  the  Green  permitted  itself  to  be  convinced  that  no 
**  change  "  could  be  looked  for  in  the  Hector's  illness  for  some  time  to 
come.     Weeks  even  might  be  consumed  ere  the  climax,  the  crisis,  the 
real  dramatic  point  at  which  the  patient's  fate  would  be  concluded,  should 
come.    This  chilling  fact  composed  the  mind  of  the  neighbouriiood,  and 
stilled  it  back  into  the  calm  of  indijSerence  after  a  while.    I  am  not  sure 
now  that  there  was  not  a  little  adverse  feeling  towards  the  Beetor,  in  that 
he  left  everybody  in  suspense,  and  having,  as  it  were,  invited  the  world  to 
behold  the  always  interesting  spectacle  of  a  dangerous  illness,  'put  off  from 
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week  to  w2ek  the  denouement.  Snob  a  barbaroos  snggestion  would 
bave  been  repulsed  witb  scorn  and  borror  bad  it  been  put  into  words,  but 
that  was  the  feeling  in  most  people's  hearts. 

Indoors,  however,  Mr.  DamerePs  illness  was  a  yery  terrible  matter, 
and  affected  eyery  member  of  the  honsehold.  Mrs.  Damerel  gave  np 
eyerytbing  to  nnrse  him.  There  was  no  hesitation  with  her  as  to  whether 
she  should  or  should  not  postpone  her  family  and  cares  to  her  hosband. 
From. the  moment  that  the  dreadfol  word  <<  feyer  "  crossed  the  doctor's 
lips  she  put  aside  the  house  and  the  schoolroom  and  eyery  other  interest, 
and  took  her  place  by  the  sick  bed.  I  do  not  know  if  any  foreboding  was 
in  her  mind  from  the  first,  but  she  neyer  paused  to  think. .  She  went  to 
the  children  and  spoke  to  them,  appealing  to  their  honour  and  affection. 
She  gaye  Dick  and  Patty  permission  to  roam  as  they  liked,  and  to  enjoy 
perfect  immunity  from  lessons  and  routine,  so  long  as  they  would  be  quiet 
indoors,  and  respect  the  stillness  that  was  necessary  in  the  bouse ;  and  to 
Agatha  she  gaye  the  charge  of  the  in^ts,  exacting  quiet  only,  nothing  but 
quiet.  '<  The  house  must  be  kept  quiet,"  she  said  to  them  all  imperatiyely. 
**  The  child  who  makes  a  noise  I  shall  think  no  child  of  mine.  Your 
papa's  life  may  depend  upon  it.  It  will  be  Eose's  part  to  see  that  you  all 
do  what  I  tell  you.  No  noise  f  that  is  the  chief  thing.  There  must  be 
no  noise  !  " 

The  children  all  promised  yery  solemnly,  and  eyen  closed  round  her 
with  great  eyes  uplifted  to  ask  in  hushed  tones  of  awe,  as  if  he  had  been 
dead,  bow  papa  was  ?  The  house  altogether  was  strangely  subdued  all  at 
once,  as  if  the  illness  bad  already  lasted  for  weeks.  The  drawing-room 
became  a  shut  up,  uninhabited  place,  where  Bose  only  entered  now  and 
then  to  answer  the  enquiries  of  some  anxious  parishioners  not  too  fri^tened 
to  come  and  ask  how  the  Bector  was.  The  tide  of  life,  of  interest,  of 
occupation,  all  flowed  towards  the  sick  room — eyerytbing  centred  in  it. 
After  a  few  days  it  would  baye  seemed  as  unnatural  to  Bose  to  baye  gone 
out  to  the  lawn,  as  it  was  at  first  to  sit  in  the  little  ante-room,  into  which 
her  father's  room  opened,  waiting  to  receiye  her  mother's  commissions,  to 
do  anything  she  might  want  of  her.  A  few  days  sufficed  to  make  established 
habits  of  aU  these  new  circumstances  of  life.  Mr.  Damerel  was  not  a  bad 
patient.  He  was  a  little  angry  and  annoyed  when  he  found  what  his  iUness 
was,  taking  it  for  granted,  as  so  many  people  did,  that  he  had  taken  it 
from  Susan  Aikin.  "  I  wish  Proyidence  had  directed  me  anywhere  else 
than  to  that  cottage  door  at  that  particular  moment,"  he  said,  half  ruefully, 
half  indignantly,  "  and  put  me  in  the  way  of  that  fanatic  Nolan,  who  can 
stand  eyerytbing.  I  knew  my  constitution  was  yery  different.  Neyer 
mind,  it  was  not  your  &ult,  Martha ;  and  be  is  a  good  fellow.  I  must  try 
to  push  him  on.   I  will  write  to  Uie  Bishop  about  him  when  I  get  well." 

These  were  beayenly  dispositions,  as  the  reader  will  perceiye.  He 
was  a  yery  good  patient,  grateful  to  his  nurses,  cheerftil  in  his  demeanour, 
making  the  best  of  the  long  struggle  he  had  embarked  upon — ^indeed,  few 
people  could  baye  rallied  more  brayely  from  the  first  shock  and  discourage- 
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menty  or  compoied  themselYas  more  eonrageoosly  to  fill  the  fini  pootiim 
which  was  forced  npon  him,  and  dischaige  all  its  daties  such  ae  th^  wen. 
His  illness  came  on  not  yiolenUy,  but  in  the  leisurely,  qniet  way  which  m 
often  distinguishes  a  disease  which  is  meant  to  last  long.  He  was  ill,  bat 
not  very  ill,  on  the  fourth  day,  descending  into  depths  of  it,  but  gmng  yeiy 
quietly,  and  retaining  his  self-oommand  and  cheerfolness.  This  particolax 
day,  on  which  he  was  a  little  worse  than  he  had  been  before,  was  mild  and 
rainy  and  warm,  very  unlike  the  wonderful  blaze  of  sunun^  which  bad 
preceded  it.  Bose  sat  by  the  open  window  of  the  littie  ante-room  which 
was  now  her  general  position.  The  rain  fell  softly  outside  with  a  subdued 
perpetual  sound,  pattering  upon  the  leayee.  The  whole  atmo^here  mil 
ftdl  of  this  soft  patter.  The  door  of  the  sick  room  was  igar,  aad  now  and 
then  Bose  heard  her  father  move  in  the  restlessness  of  his  iUness,  or  utter 
a  low  little  moan  of  suffering,  or  speak  to  Mrs.  Damerel,  who  was  with  him. 
Eyeiything  was  hushed  downstairs ;  and  the  subdued  stirring  of  the  rain 
outside,  and  the  sounds  of  the  sick-room  within^  were  all  that  Bose  could 
hear.  She  had  a  book  in  her  hand,  and  read  now  and  then ;  but  she  had 
come  for  the  first  time  to  that  point  in  life  when  one's  own  mufiingiB  aie 
as  interesting  as  any  story,  and  often  the  book  dropped  on  her  lap,  and  she 
did  nothing  but  think.  She  thought  it  was  thinking,  but  I  hikey  that 
dreaming  was  more  like  it.  Poor  Bose !  her  dreaming  was  run  throng 
by  sombre  threads,  and  there  was  one  shadow  of  wondering  doubt  and  sus- 
picion mingled  in  it.  As  she  sat  thus,  one  of  the  maids  came  softly  to  the 
door  to  say  that  Mrs.  Wodehouse  and  her  son  were  in  the  drawing-room, 
and  would  she  tell  Mrs.  Damerel  ?  Bose's  heart  gaye  a  sudden  leap ;  she 
hesitated  a  moment  whether  she  should  not  run  down  without  saying  any* 
thing  to  her  mother,  as  it  was  she,  up  to  this  moment^  who  had  answered 
all  enquiries ;  but  the  habit  of  dependence  preyailed  oyer  this  one  eager 
throb  of  nature.  She  stole  into  the  sick-room  under  shade  of  the  curtains, 
and  gaye  her  message.  The  answer  had  inyariably  been,  ''  Go  you,  Bose, 
and  tell  them  I  am  yery  sorry,  but  I  cannot  leaye  your  papa.*'  She 
expected  to  hear  the  same  words  again,  and  stood,  half-tamed  to  the  door» 
ready,  when  authorised,  to  rush  down  stairs,  with  her  heart  already  throb- 
bing, and  nature  preparing  in  her  for  a  crisis. 

**  What  is  it  ?  **  said  the  patient,  drowsily. 

**  It  is  Edward  Wodehouse  come  to  say  good-bye,*'  answered  his  wife. 
**  Herbert,  can  you  do  without  me  for  a  moment  ?    I  ou^t  to  go.'' 

**  Yes ;  go,  go ;  Bose  will  stay  with  me  instead,"  said  Mr.  DamereL 
He  put  out  his  hot  hand  and  drew  the  girl  towards  him,  who  almost  re- 
sisted, so  stupefied  was  she.  "Do  not  be  long,  Martha,"  he  said  to  his 
wife  ;  and  before  Bose  could  realise  what  had  happened  she  found  herself 
in  her  mother's  chair,  seated  in  the  shaded  stillness  near  the  sick-bed, 
while  Mrs.  Damerel's  step  going  softly  along  the  passage  outside  testified 
to  the  bewildering  fSact  that  it  was  she  who  was  to  receiye  the  visitors. 
It  was  so  sudden,  so  totally  different  from  her  expectations,  so  cruel  a 
disappointment  to  her,  ttiat  the  girl  sat  motionless,  struck  dumfo»  countiqf 
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the  soft  fall  of  her  mother's  steps»  in  the  Btnpor  that  fell  upon  her*  Her 
fjEither  said  somethiBg,  hut  she  had  not  the  heart  to  answer.  It  seemed 
incredible,  impossible.  After  ten  minutes  or  so,  which  seemed  to  Bose  so 
many  hours,  during  which  she  continued  to  sit  dumb,  listening  to  her 
father's  stirrings  in  his  restless  bed  and  the  pattering  of  the  rain,  the  same 
maid  came  to  the  door  again  and  handed  in  a  little  scrap  of  paper  folded 
like  a  note.  She  opened  it  mechanically.  It  was  from  Mrs.  Wodehouse. 
''  Dear  Bose,  dearest  Rose,  come  and  bid  my  boy  good-bye,  if  it  is  only 
for  a  moment,*'  it  said.  She  put  it  down  on  the  table,  and  rose  up  and 
looked  at  her  father.  <'  If  only  for  a  moment," — ^he  was  not  so  iU  that 
any  harm  could  happen  to  him  if  he  were  left  for  a  moment.  He  did  not 
look  ill  at  all,  as  he  lay  there  with  his  eyes  closed.  Was  he  asleep  ? — 
and  surely,  surely  for  that  moment  she  might  go  1 

While  she  looked  at  him,  her  heart  beating  wildly,  and  something 
singing  and  throbbing  in  her  ears,  he  opened  his  eyes.  '<  What  is  it  7  " 
he  said. 

"  It  is — oh,  papa  1  may  I  go  for  one  moment — only  for  a  moment — 
I  should  come  back  directly;  to  bid — ^poor — ^Mr.  Wodehouse  good- 
bye?" 

'<  What,  could  ye  not  watch  with  me  one  hour  ?  "  said  the  Hector,  with 
perhaps  unintentional  profaneness,  smiling  at  her  a  smile  which  seemed  to 
make  Bose  wild.  He  put  out  his  hand  again  and  took  hers.  '*  Neyer  mind 
poor  Mr.  Wodehouse,"  he  said ;  "  he  will  get  on  very  well  without  you. 
Stay  with  me,  my  Bose  in  June  ;  to  see  you  thus  does  me  good." 

<'  I  should  only  stay  one  moment."  Her  heart  beat  so  that  it  almost 
stifled  her  voice. 

**  No,  my  darling,"  he  said,  coaxingly  ;  "  stay  with  me." 

And  he  held  her  hand  fast.  Bose  stood  gazing  at  him  with  a  kind  of 
desperation  till  he  closed  his  eyes  again,  holding  her  tightly  by  the  wrist. 
I  think  even  then  she  made  a  little  movement  to  get  free — a  movement 
balked  by  the  closer  clasping  of  his  feverish  fingers.  Then  she  sat  down 
suddenly  on  her  mother's  chair.  The  pulsations  were  in  her  ears  like  great 
roars  of  sound  coming  and  going.  '<  Very  well,  papa,"  she  said,  with  a 
stifled  voice. 

I  do  not  know  how  long  it  was  before  she  heard  steps  below,  for  her 
senses  were  pretematurally  quickened — and  then  the  sound  of  the  hall  door 
closed,  and  then  the  rain  again,  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  What  had 
happened  ?  Nothing,  indeed,  except  that  Mrs.  Damerel  herself  had  seen 
the  visitors,  which  was  a  great  compliment  to  them,  as  she  never  left  her 
husband's  side.  By-and-by  her  soft  steps  came  back  again,  approaching 
gradually  up  the  stairs  and  the  long  corridor.  The  sound  of  them  fell 
upon  Bose's  heart — ^was  it  all  over  then  ?  ended  for  ever  ?  Then  her 
mother  came  in,  calm  and  composed,  and  relieved  her.  She  did  not  even 
look  at  Bose,  as  if  there  were  anything  out  of  the  ordinary  in  this  very 
simple  proceeding.  She  told  her  husband  quietly  that  she  had  said  good- 
bye to  young  Wodehouse ;  that  he  was  going  early  next  morning ;  that 
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she  was  yery  sorry  for  his  poor  mother.  *«  Yes,  my  dear ;  hat  if 
mothers  were  always  to  he  considered,  sons  wonld  never  do  anything. 
Hayn*t  I  have  something  to  drink  ?  '*  said  the  patient :  and  thos  the  snh- 
ject  was  dismissed  at  once  and  for  ever. 

**  Qo  and  see  if  Haiy  has  made  some  fresh  lemonade,"  said  Mrs. 
Damerel.  Bose  obeyed  mechanically.  The  pulses  were  stiU  beating  so 
that  her  blood  seemed  like  the  tide  at  sea  beating  upon  a  broad  beaeh, 
echomg  hollow  and  wild  in  huge  rolling  waves.  She  went  downstairs  like 
one  in  a  dream  and  got  the  lemonade  and  carried  it  back  again,  hearing 
her  own  steps  as  she  had  heard  her  mother's.  When  this  piece  of  business 
was  over,  and  Bose  found  herself  again  in  the  little  ante-room,  all  alone, 
with  nothing  but  the  sound  of  the  rain  to  fill  up  the  silence,  and  the  great 
waves  of  sound  in  her  ears  beginning  to  die  into  moans  and  dreary  sobbing 
echoes,  what  can  I  say  of  her  feelings  ?  Was  it  possible  that  all  was  over 
and  ended — that  she  would  never  more  see  him  again — tibat  he  was  gone 
without  even  a  good-bye  ?  It  was  not  only  incredible  to  her,  but  it  was 
intolerable ;  must  she  bear  it  ?  She  could  not  bear  it ;  yet  she  must. 
She  stood  at  the  window  and  looked  out,  and  the  bluish-grey  world 
and  the  falling  rain  looked  in  at  Bose,  and  no  other  sound  came  to  console 
the  aching  in  her  heart.  He  was  gone,  and  there  was  no  hope  that  he 
would  come  back ;  and  she  could  not,  dared  not,  go  to  him.  The  evening 
went  on  while  she  sat  in  this  train  of  excited  feelings,  wondering  whether 
the  anguish  in  her  heart  would  not  call  for  an  answer  somehow,  and 
unable  to  believe  that  neither  God  nor  man  would  interfere.  When  it 
was  dark  she  broke  forth  from  all  control,  and  left  her  post,  as  she  could 
not  do  when  leaving  it  was  d  any  use ;  but  there  is  a  point  at  which  the 
intolerable  cannot  be  borne  any  longer.  She  put  a  blue  waterproof  cloak 
on  her,  and  went  out  into  the  rain  and  the  dark ;  but  what  wiUi  poor  Bose 
to  do,  even  when  her  pain  became  past  bearing  ?  She  strayed  round  the 
dark  lawn,  and  looked,  but  in  vain,  for  the  lights  of  the  cotUge  at  Anker- 
wyke ;  snd  then  she  ventured  to  the  gate,  and  stood  there  looking  out 
helpless  and  wistful.  But  no  good  angel  whispered  to  Edward  Wodehonse, 
hea^rtsore  and  wounded,  what  poor  little  watcher  there  was  looldng  help- 
lessly, piteously  out  upon  the  littler  gulf  of  distance  which  separated  them 
as  much  as  continents  and  oceans  could  have  done.  He  was  packing  for 
his  early  journey,  and  she,  poor  maiden  soul,  could  not  go  to  him,  nor 
could  tiie  cry  of  her  heart  reach  him.  When  she  had  waited  there  a 
while,  she  went  in  again,  speechless  and  heartbroken,  feeling  indeed  that 
all  was  over,  and  that  neither  light  nor  happiness  would  ever  return  to 
her  more. 

Poor  child !  I  don*t  think  it  occurred  to  her  to  blame  those  who  had 
done  it,  or  even  to  ask  herself  whether  they  knew«what  they  were  doing. 
Perhaps  she  did  not  believe  that  they  had  done  it  willingly.  I  do  not  think 
she  asked  herself  any  question  on  the  sulject.^  She  had  to  bear  it,  and  she 
could  not  bear  it.    Her  mind  was  capable  of  little  more. 
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CHAPTER   XXI. 

Troubles  in  thb  Fold  :  A  Message. 

ABBIEL  OAK  had  ceased 
to  feed  the  Weatherhnry 
flock  for  about  foor-and- 
twenty  hours,  when  on 
Sunday  afternoon  the  el- 
derly gentlemen,  Joseph 
Poorgrass,  Matthew  Moon, 
Fray,  and  half-a-dozen 
others  came  running  up  to 
the  house  of  the  mistress 
of  the  Upper  Farm. 

''  Whatever  is  the  matter, 
men  ?  *'  she  said,  meeting 
them  at  the  door  just  as 
she  was  on  the  point  of 
coming  out  on  her  way  to 
church,  and  ceasing  in  a 
moment  from  the  close 
compression  of  her  two 
red  lips,  with  which  she  had  accompanied  the  exertion  of  pulling  on  a 
tight  glove, 

**  Si^ty  I  *'  said  Joseph  Poorgrass. 

**  Seventy  I "  said  Moon. 

<<  Fifty-idne  ! ''  said  Susan  Tali's  husband. 
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«  —  Sheep  have  broke  fence,*'  said  Fraj. 

**  —  And  got  into  a  field  of  yonng  clover,"  said  Tall. 

"  —  Yonng  clover  1 "  Bald  Moon. 

**  —  Clover  I "  said  Joseph  Poorgrass. 

'*  And  they  be  getting  blasted,"  said  Heneiy  Fray. 

"  That  they  be,"  said  Joseph." 

«  And  will  all  die  as  dead  as  nits,  if  they  baint  got  ont  and  cured  I " 
saidTalL 

Joseph's  countenance  was  drawn  into  lines  and  packers  by  his  con- 
cern. Fray's  forehead  was  wrinkled  both  perpendictdarly  and  crosswise, 
after  the  pattern  of  a  portcullis,  expressive  of  a  double  despair.  Laban 
Tail's  lips  were  thin,  and  his  face  was  rigid.  Matthew*s  jaws  sank,  and  his 
eyes  turned  whichever  way  the  strongest  muscle  happened  to  pull  them. 

<*  Yes,"  said  Joseph,  <'  and  I  was  sitting  at  home,  looking  for  Ephe- 
sians,  and  says  I  to  myself,  '  'Tis  nothing  but  Corinthians  and  Thessalo- 
nians  in  this  danged  Testament,'  when  who  should  come  in  but  Heneiy 
there :  *  Joseph,'  he  said,  <  the  sheep  have  blasted  themselves '  " 

With  Bathsheba  it  was  a  moment  when  thought  was  speech  and 
speech  exclamation.  Moreover,  she  had  hardly  recovered  her  equanimity 
since  the  disturbance  which  she  had  suffered  from  Oak's  remarks. 

*«  That's  enough — that's  enough  I — oh,  you  fools !  "  she  cried,  throw- 
ing the  parasol  and  prayer-book  Into  the  passage,  and  running  out  of 
doors  in  the  direction  signified.  '*  To  come  to  me,  and  not  go  and  get 
them  out  directly !     Oh,  the  stupid  numskulls ! " 

Her  eyes  were  at  their  darkest  and  brightest  now.  Bathsheba's 
beauty  belonging  rather  to  the  redeemed-demonian  than  to  the  blemished- 
angelic  school,  she  never  looked  so  well  as  when  she  was  angry — and 
particularly  when  the  eff*ect  was  heightened  by  a  rather  dashing  velvet 
dress,  carefully  put  on  before  a  glass. 

All  the  ancient  men  ran  in  a  jumbled  throng  after  her  to  the  clover-field, 
Joseph  sinkbg  down  in  the  midst  when  about  half  way,  like  an  individual 
withering  in  a  world  which  got  more  and  more  unstable.  Having  once  re- 
ceived the  stimulus  that  her  presence  always  gave  them,  they  went  round 
among  the  sheep  with  a  will.  The  majority  of  the  afflicted  animals  were 
lying  down,  and  could  not  be  stirred.  These  were  bodily  lifted  out,  and 
the  others  driven  into  the  adjoining  field.  Here,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few 
minutes,  several  more  fell  down,  and  lay  helpless  and  livid  as  the  rest. 

Bathsheba,  with  a  sad,  bursting  heart,  looked  at  these  primest  speci- 
mens of  her  prime  flock  as  they  rolled  there, 

Swoln  with  wind  and  the  rank  mist  they  drew. 

Many  of  them  foamed  at  the  mouth,  their  breathing  being  quick  and 
short,  whilst  the  bodies  of  all  were  fearfully  distended. 

<<0h,  what  can  I  do,  what  can  I  do  ! "  said  Bathsheba,  helplessly* 
**  Sheep  are  such  unfortunate  animals  I^ — ^there's  always  something  hap- 
pening to  them !  I  never  knew  a  flock  pass  a  year  without  getting  into 
some  scrape  or  other." 
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"  There's  only  one  way  of  saving  them,"  said  Tall. 

"  What  way  ?    Tell  me  quick  I  " 

«  They  must  be  pierced  in  the  side  with  a  thing  made  on  purpose." 

«'  Can  you  do  it  ?    Can  I  ?  " 

<<No,  ma*am.  We  can't,  nor  you  neither.  It  must  be  done  in  a 
particular  spot.  If  ye  go  to  the  right  or  left  but  an  inch  you  stab  the  ewe 
and  kill  her.    Not  even  a  shepherd  can  do  it,  as  a  rule." 

'<  Then  they  must  die/*  she  said,  in  a  resigned  tone. 

**  Only  one  man  in  the  neighbourhood  knows  the  way,"  said  Joseph, 
now  just  come  up.     **  He  could  cure  'em  all  if  he  were  here." 

«  Who  is  he  ?    Let's  get  him ! " 

**  Shepherd  Oak,"  said  Matthew.    ''  Ah,  he's  a  clever  man  in  talents ! " 

**  Ah,  that  he  is  so  I "  said  Joseph  Poorgrass. 

"  True— he's  the  man,"  said  Laban  Tall. 

**  How  dare  you  name  that  man  in  my  presence !  "  she  said,  excitedly. 
**  I've  told  you  never  to  allude  to  him,  nor  shall  you  if  you  stay  with  me. 
Ah  I  "  she  added,  brightening,  <<  Farmer  Boldwood  knows  I  " 

**  0  no,  ma'am,"  said  Matthew.  "  Two  of  his  store  ewes  got  into 
some  vetches  t'other  day,  and  were  just  like  these.  He  sent  a  man  on 
horseback  here  posthaste  for  Ckble,  and  Gable  went  and  saved  'em. 
Farmer  Boldwood  hev  got  the  thing  they  do  it  with.  'Tis  a  holler  pipe, 
with  a  sharp  pricker  inside.    Isn't  it,  Joseph  ?  " 

"  Ay — a  holler  pipe,"  echoed  Joseph.     **  That's  what  'tis." 

"  Ay,  sure — that's  the  machine,"  chimed  in  Henery  Fray,  reflectively, 
with  an  Oriental  indifference  to  the  flight  of  time. 

**  Well,"  burst  out  Bathsheba,  *'  don't  stand  there  with  your  ayes  and 
your  sures,  talking  at  me !     Get  somebody  to  cure  the  sheep,  instantly  1 " 

All  then  stalked  off  in  consternation,  to  get  somebody  as  directed, 
without  any  idea  of  who  it  was  to  be.  In  a  minute  they  had  vanished 
through  the  gate,  and  she  stood  alone  with  the  dying  flock. 

"Never  will  I  send  for  him— never  I "  she  said,  firmly. 

One  of  the  ewes  here  contracted  its  muscles  horribly,  extended  itself, 
and  jumped  high  into  the  air.  The  leap  was  an  astonishing  one.  The 
ewe  fell  heavily,  and  lay  still. 

Bathsheba  went  up  to  it.    The  sheep  was  dead. 

«  Oh,  what  shall  I  do^what  shall  I  do  I "  she  again  exclaimed, 
wringing  her  hands»    "  I  won't  send  for  him.    No,  I  won't ! " 

The  most  vigorous  expression  of  a  resolution  does  not  always  coincide 
with  the  greatest  vigour  of  the  resolution  itself.  It  is  often  flung  out  as  a 
sort  of  prop  to  support  a  decaying  conviction  which,  whilst  strong,  required 
no  enunciation  to  prove  it  so.  The  **  no,  I  won't "  of  Bathsheba  meant 
virtually  "  I  think  I  must." 

She  followed  her  assistants  through  the  gate,  and  lifted  her  hand  to 
one  of  them.    Laban  answered  to  her  signal. 

**  Where  is  Oak  staying  ?  " 

"Across  the  valley  at  Nest  Cottage." 
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<'  Jump  on  the  bay  mare,  and  ride  across,  and  say  he  most  retam 
instantly — that  I  say  so.*' 

Tall  scrambled  off  to  the  field,  and  in  two  minntes  was  on  Poll,  the 
bay,  bare-backed,  and  with  only  a  halter  by  way  of  rein«  He  diminished 
down  the  hill. 

Bathsheba  watched.  So  did  all  the  rest  Tall  cantered  along  the 
bridle-path  throngh  Sixteen  Acres,  Sheeplands,  Middle  Field,  The  Flats, 
CappeFs  Piece,  shrank  almost  to  a  point,  crossed  the  bridge,  and  ascended 
from  the  yalley  through  Springmead  and  Whitepits  on  the  other  side. 
The  cottage  to  which  Gabriel  had  retired  before  taking  his  final  departure 
from  the  locality  was  yisible  as  a  white  spot  on  the  opposite  hill,  backed 
by  blue  firs.  Bathsheba  walked  up  and  down.  The  men  entered  the  field 
and  endeavoured  to  ease  the  anguish  of  the  dumb  creatures  by  rubbing 
them.    Nothing  availed. 

Bathsheba  continued  walking.  The  horse  was  seen  descending  the 
hill,  and  the  wearisome  series  had  to  be  repeated  in  reverse  order: 
Whitepits,  Springmead,  CappeFs  Piece,  The  Flats,  Middle  Field,  Sheep- 
lands,  Sixteen  Acres.  She  hoped  Tall  had  had  presence  of  mind  enough 
to  give  the  mare  up  to  Gabriel,  and  return  himself  on  foot.  The  rider 
neared  them.    It  was  Tall. 

"  0,  what  folly  I  **  said  Bathsheba. 

Gabriel  was  not  visible  anywhere. 

**  Perhaps  he  is  already  gone,*'  she  said. 

Tall  came  into  the  enclosure,  and  leapt  off,  his  face  tragic  as  Morton's 
after  the  Battle  of  Shrewsbury. 

«  Well  ?  "  said  Bathsheba,  unwilling  to  believe  that  her  verbal  leUre* 
de-cachet  could  possibly  have  miscarried. 

**  He  says  hegrjars  mustiCt  be  choosers,'*  replied  Laban. 

''What I  "  said  the  young  farmer,  opening  her  eyes  and  drawing  in 
her  breath  for  an  outburst.  Joseph  Poorgrass  retired  a  few  steps  behind 
a  hurdle. 

**  He  says  he  shall  not  come  unless  you  request  him  to  come  civilly 
and  in  a  proper  manner,  as  becomes  any  person  begging  a  favour." 

"  0,  ho,  that's  his  answer  I  Where  does  he  get  his  airs  ?  Who  am  I, 
then,  to  be  treated  like  that  ?  Shall  I  beg  to  a  man  who  has  begged 
tome?" 

Another  of  the  flock  sprang  into  the  air,  and  fell  dead. 

The  men  looked  grave,  as  if  they  suppressed  opinion. 

Bathsheba  turned  aside,  her  eyes  full  of  tears.  The  strait  she  was  in 
through  pride  and  shrewishness  could  not  be  disguised  longer :  she  burst 
out  crying  bitterly ;  they  all  saw  it ;  and  she  attempted  no  further  con- 
cealment. 

**  I  wouldn't  cry  about  it,  Miss,"  said  William  Smallbuiy,  com- 
passionately. ''  Why  not  ask  him  softer  like  ?  I'm  sure  he'd  come  then. 
Gable  is  a  true  man  in  that  way." 

Bathsheba  checked  her  grief  and  wiped  her  eyes.    "  0,  it  is  a  wicked 
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crneltj  to  me — it  is — it  is  !  *'  she  mnrmnred.     <<  And  be  drives  me  to  do 

what  I  wouldn't ;  yes,  he  does  I Tall,  come  indoors.*' 

After  this  collapse,  not  very  dignified  for  the  head  of  an  establish- 
ment, she  went  into  the  house.  Tall  at  her  heels.  Here  she  sat  down  and 
hastily  scribbled  a  note  between  the  small  convnlsive  sobs  of  convalescence 
which  follow  a  fit  of  crying,  as  a  ground-swell  follows  a  storm.  The  note 
was  none  the  less  polite  for  being  written  in  a  hurry.  She  held  it  at  a 
distance,  was  about  to  fold  it,  then  added  these  wprds  at  the  bottom : 

**  Do  not  desert  me,  Gabriel  /  *' 

She  looked  a  little  redder  in  refolding  it,  and  closed  her  lips,  as  if 
thereby  to  suspend  till  loo  late  the  action  of  conscience  in  examining 
whether  such  strategy  was  justifiable.  The  note  was  despatched  as  the 
message  had  been,  and  Bathsheba  waited  indoors  for  the  result. 

It  was  an  anxious  quarter  of  an  hour  that  intervened  between  the 
messenger's  departure  and  the  sound  of  the  horse's  tramp  again  outside. 
She  could  not  watch  this  time,  but,  leaning  over  the  old  bureau  at  which 
she  had  written  the  letter,  closed  her  eyes,  as  if  to  keep  out  both  hope 
and  fear. 

The  case,  however,  was  a  promising  one.  Gabriel  was  not  angry, 
he  was  simply  neutral,  although  her  first  command  had  been  so  haughty. 
Such  imperiousness  would  have  damned  a  little  less  beauty;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  such  beauty  would  have  redeemed  a  little  less  impe- 
riousness. 

She  went  out  when  the  horse  was  heard,  and  looked  up.  A  mounted 
figure  passed  between  her  and  the  sky,  and  went  on  towards  the  field  of 
sheep,  the  rider  turning  his  face  in  receding.  Gabriel  looked  at  her.  It 
was  a  moment  when  a  woman's  eyes  and  tongue  tell  distinctly  opposite 
tales.    Bathsheba  looked  full  of  gratitude,  and  she  said  : 

*'  Oh,  Gabriel,  how  could  you  serve  me  so  unkindly ! " 

Such  a  tenderly-shaped  reproach  for  his  previous  delay  was  the  one 
speech  in  the  language  that  he  could  pardon  for  not  being  commendation 
of  his  readiness  now. 

Gabriel  murmured  a  confused  reply,  and  hastened  on.  She  knew  from 
the  look  which  sentence  in  her  note  had  brought  him.  Bathsheba 
followed  to  the  field. 

Gabriel  was  already  among  the  turgid  prostrate  forms.  He  had  flung 
off  his  coat,  rolled  up  his  shirt-sleeves,  and  taken  from  his  pocket  the 
instrument  of  salvation.  It  was  a  small  tube  or  trochar,  with  a  lance 
passing  down  the  inside ;  and  Gabriel  began  to  use  it  with  a  dexterity 
that  would  have  graced  a  hospital-surgeon.  Passing  his  hand  over  the 
sheep's  left  flank,  and  selecting  the  proper  point,  he  punctured  the  skin 
and  rumen  with  the  lance  as  it  stood  in  the  tube ;  then  he  suddenly  with- 
drew the  lance,  retaining  the  tube  in  its  place.  A  current  of  air  rushed 
up  the  tube,  forcible  enough  to  have  extbguished  a  candle  held  at  the 
orifice. 
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It  has  been  said  that  mere  ease  after  torment  is  delight  for  a  time; 
and  the  coontenances  of  these  poor  creatores  expressed  it  now.  Forty- 
nine  operations  were  successfully  performed.  Owing  to  the  great  hnny 
necessitated  by  the  far-gone  state  of  some  of  the  flock,  Gabriel  missed  his 
aim  in  one  case,  and  in  one  only — striking  wide  of  the  mark,  and  inflict- 
ing a  mortal  blow  at  once  upon  the  sufiering  ewe.  Four  had  died ;  three 
recovered  without  an  operation.  The  total  number  of  sheep  which  hsd 
thus  strayed  and  injured  themselves  so  dangerously  was  fifly-seven. 

When  the  love-led  man  had  ceased  from  his  labours,  Bathsheba  came 
and  looked  him  in  the  face. 

«  Gbibriel,  will  you  stay  on  with  me  ?  "  she  said,  smiling  winning^y,  and 
not  troubling  to  bring  her  lips  quite  together  again  at  the  end,  because 
there  was  going  to  be  another  smile  soon. 

"  I  will,"  said  Gabriel. 

And  she  smiled  on  him  again. 


CHAPTER  XXIL 

The  Gkeat  Babn  and  the  Sueep  sheabers. 

Mkm  thin  away  to  insigniflcance  and  oblivion  quite  as  often  by  not  making 
the  most  of  good  spirits  when  they  have  them  as  by  lacking  good  spiriti 
when  they  are  indispensable.  Gabriel  lately,  for  the  flrst  time  since  hit 
prostration  by  misfortune,  had  been  independent  in  thought  and  vigorous 
in  action  to  a  marked  extent — conditions  which,  powerless  without  an 
opportunity,  as  an  opportunity  without  them  is  barren,  would  have  given 
him  a  sure  and  certain  lift  upwards  when  the  favourable  conjunction  should 
have  occurred.  But  this  incurable  loitering  beside  Bathsheba  Everdene 
stole  his  time  ruinously.  The  spring  tides  were  going  by  without  floating 
him  ofl",  and  the  neap  might  soon  come  which  could  not. 

It  was  the  first  day  of  June,  and  the  sheep-shearing  season  culminated, 
the  landscape,  even  to  the  leanest  pasture,  being  all  health  and  coloor. 
Every  green  was  young,  eveiy  pore  was  open,  and  every  stalk  was  swollen 
with  racing  currents  of  juice.  God  was  palpably  present  in  the  oountiyf 
and  the  devil  had  gone  with  the  world  to  town.  Flossy  catkins  of  the 
later  kinds,  fern-fronds  like  bishops'  crosiers,  the  square-headed  mos- 
ehatel,  the  odd  cuckoo-pint — like  an  apoplectic  saint  in  a  niche  of 
malachite — dean  white  lady*s-smocks,  the  toothwort,  approximating  to 
human  flesh,  the  enchanter's  nightshade,  and  the  black-petaled  dolefol- 
bells  were  among  the  quainter  objects  of  the  vegetable  world  in  and  aboot 
Weatherbury  at  this  teeming  time ;  and  of  the  animal,  the  metamorphosed 
figures  of  Mr.  Jan  Coggan,  the  master- shearer ;  the  second  and  third 
shearers,  who  travelled  in  the  exercise  of  their  calling  and  do  not  require 
definition  by  name ;  Henery  Fray  the  fourth  shearer,  Susan  TaU's  husband 
the  fifth,  Joseph  Poorgrass  the  sixth,  young  Cain  Ball  as  assistant-shearer, 
and  Cbibriel  Oak  as  general  supervisor.    None  of  these  were  clothed  to 
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any  extent  worth  mentioniBg,  each  appearing  to  have  hit  in  the  matter  of 
raiment  the  decent  mean  between  a  high  and  low  caste  Hindoo.  An 
angolarity  of  lineament  and  a  fixity  of  facial  machinery  in  general  pro- 
claimed that  serions  work  was  the  order  of  the  day. 

They  sheared  in  the  great  bam,  called  for  the  nonce  the  Shearing 
Bam,  which  on  ground  plan  resembled  a  church  with  transepts.  It  not 
only  emulated  the  form  of  the  neighbouring  church  of  the  parish,  but  Tied 
with  it  ii)  antiquity.  Whether  the  bam  had  ever  formed  one  of  a  group  of 
ecmyentual  buildings  nobody  seemed  to  be  aware ;  no  trace  of  such  sur- 
roundings remained.  The  vast  porches  at  the  sides,  lofly  enough  to  admit 
a  waggon  laden  to  its  highest  with  com  in  the  sheaf,  were  spanned  by 
heavy  pointed  arches  of  stone,  broadly  and  boldly  cut,  whose  very 
simplicity  was  the  origin  of  a  grandeur  not  apparent  in  erections  where 
more  ornament  has  been  attempted.  The  dusky,  filmed,  chestnut  roof, 
braced  and  tied  in  by  huge  collars,  curves,  and  diagonals,  was  far  nobler 
in  design,  because  more  wealthy  in  material,  than  nine-tenths  of  those  in 
our  modem  churches.  Along  each  side  wall  was  a  range  of  striding 
buttresses,  throwing  deep  shadows  on  the  spaces  between  them,  which 
were  perforated  by  lancet  openings,  combining  in  their  proportions  the 
precise  requirements  both  of  beauty  and  ventilation. 

One  could  say  about  this  bam,  what  could  hardly  be  said  of  either  the 
church  or  the  casUe,  its  kindred  in  age  and  style,  that  the  purpose  which 
had  dictated  its  original  erection  was  the  same  with  that  to  which  it  was 
still  applied.  Unlike  and  superior  to  either  of  those  two  typical  remnants 
of  medisBvalism,  the  old  bam  embodied  practices  which  had  suffered  no 
mutilation  at  the  hands  of  time.  Here  at  least  the  spirit  of  the  builders 
then  was  at  one  with  the  spirit  of  the  beholder  now.  Standing  before  this 
abraded  pile,  the  eye  regarded  its  present  usage ;  the  mind  dwelt  upon  its 
past  history  with  a  satisfied  sense  of  functional  continuity  throughout — a 
feeling  almost  of  gratitude,  and  quite  of  pride,  at  the  permanence  of  the 
idea  which  had  heaped  it  up.  The  fact  that  four  centuries  had  neither 
proved  it  to  be  founded  on  a  mistake,  inspired  any  hatred  of  its  purpose, 
nor  given  rise  to  any  reaction  that  had  battered  it  down,  invested  this 
simple  grey  effort  of  old  minds  with  a  repose,  if  not  a  grandeur,  which  a 
too  curious  reflection  was  apt  to  disturb  in  its  ecclesiastical  and  military 
compeers.  For  once  medisBvalism  and  modernism  had  a  common  stand- 
point. The  lanceolate  windows,  the  time-eaten  arch-stones  and  chamfers, 
the  orientation  of  the  axis,  the  misty  chestnut  work  of  the  rafters,  referred 
to  no  exploded  fortifying  art  or  wom-out  religious  creed.  The  defence 
and  salvation  of  the  body  by  daily  bread  is  still  a  study,  a  religion,  and  a 


To-day  the  large  side  doors  were  thrown  open  towards  the  sun  to 
admit  a  bountiful  light  to  the  immediate  spot  of  the  shearers'  operations, 
which  was  the  wood  threshing-floor  in  the  centre,  formed  of  thick  oak, 
black  with  age  and  polished  by  the  beating  of  flails  for  many  generations, 
till  it  had  grown  as  slippery  and  as  rich  in  hue  as  the  state-room  floors  of 
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an  Elizabethan  mansion.  Here  the  shearers  knelt,  the  son  flmtipg  in 
upon  their  bleached  shirts,  tanned  arms,  and  the  polished  shears  they 
flourished,  oansing  them  to  bristle  with  a  thonsand  rajs  strong  enough  to 
blind  a  weak- eyed  man.  Beneath  them  a  eaptive  sheep  lay  panting,  in- 
creasbg  the  rapidity  of  its  pants  as  misgiving  merged  in  terTor,  tOl  it 
quivered  like  the  hot  landscape  outside. 

This  picture  of  to-day  in  its  frame  of  four  hundred  years  ago  did  not 
produce  that  marked  contrast  between  ancient  and  modem  which  is  im- 
plied by  the  contrast  of  date.  In  comparison  with  cities,  Weatherbory 
was  immutable.  The  citizen's  Then  is  the  rustic's  Now,  In  London, 
twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  are  old  times  ;  in  Paris  ten  years,  or  fire ;  in 
Weatherbury  three  or  four  score  years  were  included  in  the  mere  present, 
and  nothing  less  than  a  century  set  a  mark  on  its  fietce  or  tone.  FiTe 
decades  hardly  modified  the  cut  of  a  gaiter,  the  embroidery  of  a  smock- 
Orock,  by  the  breadth  of  a  hair.  Ten  generations  failed  to  alter  the  torn 
of  a  single  phrase.  In  these  nooks  the  busy  outsider's  ancient  times  are 
only  old ;   his  old  times  are  still  new  ;  his  present  is  futurity. 

So  the  bam  was  natural  to  the  shearers,  and  the  shearers  were  in 
harmony  with  the  bam. 

The  spacious  ends  of  the  building,  answering  ecclesiastically  to  nave 
and  chancel  extremities,  were  fenced  ofT  with  hurdles,  the  sheep  being  all 
collected  in  a  crowd  within  these  two  enclosures ;  and  in  one  angle  a 
catching-pen  was  formed,  in  which  three  or  four  sheep  were  continuously 
kept  ready  for  the  shearers  to  seize  without  loss  of  time.  In  the  back- 
ground, mellowed  by  tawny  shade,  were  the  three  women,  Maryann  Money, 
and  Temperance  and  Soberness  Miller,  gathering  up  the  fleeces  and  twist- 
ing ropes  of  wool  with  a  wimble  for  tymg  them  round.  They  were  in- 
diflerenily  well  assisted  by  the  old  maltster,  who,  when  the  malting  season 
from  October  to  April  had  passed,  made  himself  useful  upon  any  of  the 
bordering  farmsteads. 

Behind  all  was  Bathsheba,  carefully  watching  the  men  to  see  that  there 
was  no  cutting  or  wounding  through  carelessness,  and  that  the  animals 
were  shorn  close.  Gabriel,  who  flitted  and  hovered  under  her  bright  eyes 
like  a  moth,  did  not  shear  continuously,  half  his  time  being  spent  in 
attending  to  the  others  and  selecting  the  sheep  for  them.  At  Uie  present 
moment  he  was  engaged  in  handing  round  a  mug  of  mild  liquor,  supplied 
from  a  barrel  in  the  comer,  and  cut  pieces  of  bread  and  cheese. 

Bathsheba,  after  throwing  a  glance  here,  a  caution  there,  and  lecturing 
one  of  the  younger  operators  who  had  allowed  his  last  finished  sheep  to  go 
off  among  the  flock  without  re-stamping  it  with  her  initials,  came  again  to 
Gabriel,  as  he  put  down  the  luncheon  to  drag  a  frightened  ewe  to  his 
shearing- station,  flinging  it  over  upon  its  back  with  a  dexterous  twist 
of  the  arm.  He  lopped  off  the  tresses  about  its  head,  and  opened  up  the 
jieck  and  collar,  his  mistress  quietly  looking  on. 

*'  She  blushes  at  the  insult,"  murmured  Bathsheba,  watching  the 
pink  flnsb  which  arose  and  overspread  the  nock  and  shoulders  of  the  ewe 
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where  they  were  left  bare  by  the  clicking  shears — a  flash  which  was 
enviable,  for  its  delicacy,  by  many  queens  of  the  coteries,  and  wonld  have 
been  creditable,  for  its  promptness,  to  any  woman  in  the  world. 

Poor  GabrieFs  soul  was  fed  with  a  luxury  of  content  by  having  her 
over  him,  her  eyes  critically  regarding  his  skilful  shears,  which  appa* 
rently  were  going  to  gather  up  a  piece  of  the  flesh  at  every  close,  and  yet 
never  did  so.  Like  Guildenstem,  Oak  was  happy  in  that  he  was  not  over 
happy.  He  had  no  wish  to  converse  with  her :  that  his  bright  lady  and 
himself  formed  one  group,  exclusively  their  own,  and  containing  no  others 
in  the  world,  was  enough. 

So  the  chatter  was  all  on  her  side.  There  is  a  loquacity  that  tells 
nothing,  which  was  Bathsheba^s ;  and  there  is  a  silence  which  says  much  : 
that  was  Gabriel's.  Full  of  this  dim  and  temperate  bliss,  he  went  on  to 
fling  the  ewe  over  upon  her  other  side,  covering  her  head  with  his  knee, 
gradually  running  the  shears  line  after  Ime  round  her  dew-lap,  thence 
about  her  flank  and  back,  and  finishiug  over  the  tail. 

<*  Well  done,  and  done  quickly  I  '*  said  Bathsheba,  looking  at  her 
watch  as  the  last  snip  resounded. 

**  How  long,  miss  ?  "  said  Gabriel,  wiping  his  brow. 

«  Three-and-twenty  minutes  and  a  half  since  yon  took  the  first  lock 
from  its  forehead.  It  is  the  first  time  that  I  have  ever  seen  one  done  in 
less  than  half  an  hour.*' 

The  clean,  sleek  creature  arose  from  its  fleece — how  perfectly  like 
Aphrodite  rising  firom  the  foam,  should  have  been  seen  to  be  realised — 
looking  startled  and  shy  at  the  loss  of  its  garment,  which  lay  on  the  floor 
in  one  soft  cloud,  united  throughout,  the  portion  visible  being  the  inner 
surface  only,  which,  never  before  exposed,  was  white  as  snow,  and  with- 
out  flaw  or  blemish  of  minutest  kind. 

"CainBaUl" 

*'  Yes,  Mister  Oak ;  here  I  be  I  " 

Cainy  now  runs  forward  with  the  tar-pot.  "  B.  E.*'  is  newly  stamped 
upon  the  shorn  skin,  and  away  the  simple  dam  leaps,  panting,  over  the 
board  into  the  shirtless  flock  outside.  Then  up  comes  Maryann ;  throws 
the  loose  locks  into  the  middle  of  the  fleece,  rolls  it  up,  and  carries  it 
into  the  background  as  three- and-a-half  pounds  of  unadulterated  warmth 
for  the  winter  enjoyment  of  persons  unknown  and  far  away,  who  will, 
however,  never  experience  the  superlative  comfort  derivable  from  the 
wool  as  it  here  exists,  new  and  pure — before  the  unctuousness  of  its 
nature  whilst  in  a  living  state  has  dried,  stiflened,  and  been  washed  out — 
rendering  it  just  now  as  superior  to  anything  woollen  as  cream  is  superior 
to  milk-and-water. 

But  heartless  circumstance  could  not  leave  entire  Gabriers  happiness 
of  this  morning.  The  rams,  old  ewes,  and  two-shear  ewes  had  duly  under- 
gone their  stripping,  and  the  men  were  proceeding  with  the  shearlings  and 
hogs,  when  Oak*s  belief  that  she  was  going  to  stand  pleasantly  by  and 
time  him  through  another  performance  was  painfully  interrupted  by 
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Farmer  Boldwood's  appearance  in  the  extremest  comer  of  the  btfiu 
Nobody  seemed  to  have  perceived  his  entry,  but  there  he  certainly  vas. 
Boldwood  always  carried  with  him  a  social  atmosphere  of  his  own,  which 
everybody  felt  who  came  near  him ;  and  the  talk,  which  Bathsheba's 
presence  had  somewhat  repressed,  was  now  totally  suspended. 

He  crossed  over  towards  Bathsheba,  who  turned  to  greet  him  with  a 
carriage  of  perfect  ease.  He  spoke  to  her  in  low  tones,  and  she  in- 
stinctively modulated  her  own  to  the  same  pitch,  and  her  voice  ultimately 
even  caught  the  inflection  of  his.  She  was  far  from  having  a  wish  to 
appear  mysteriously  connected  with  him  ;  but  woman  at  the  impressible 
age  gravitates  to  the  larger  body  not  only  in  her  choice  of  words,  which  is 
apparent  every  day,  but  even  in  her  shades  of  tone  and  humour,  when  the 
influence  is  great. 

What  they  conversed  about  was  not  audible  to  Gabriel,  who  was  too 
independent  to  get  near,  though  too  concerned  to  disregard.  The  issue 
of  their  dialogue  was  the  taking  of  her  hand  by  the  courteous  fiurmer  to 
help  her  over  the  spreading-board  into  the  bright  May  sunlight  outside. 
Standing  beside  the  sheep  already  shorn,  they  went  on  talking  again. 
Concerning  the  flock  ?  Apparently  not.  Gabriel  theorised,  not  without 
truth,  that  in  quiet  discussion  of  any  matter  within  reach  of  the  speakers* 
eyes,  these  are  usually  fixed  upon  it.  Bathsheba  demurely  regarded  a 
contemptible  straw  lying  upon  the  ground,  in  a  way  which  suggested  less 
ovine  criticism  than  womanly  embarrassment.  She  became  more  or  less 
red  in  the  cheek,  the  blood  wavering  in  uncertain  flux  and  reflux  over  the 
sensitive  space  between  ebb  and  flood.  Gabriel  sheared  on,  constrained 
and  sad. 

She  left  Boldwood*s  side,  and  ho  walked  up  and  down  alone  ibr 
nearly  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Then  she  reappeared  in  a  new  riding-habit 
of  myrtle  green,  which  fitted  her  to  the  waist  as  a  rind  fits  its  fruit ;  and 
young  Bob  Coggan  led  on  her  mare,  Boldwood  fetching  his  own  hcvse 
from  the  tree  under  which  it  had  been  tied. 

Oak*s  eyes  could  not  forsake  them ;  and  in  endeavouring  to  oontinue 
his  shearing  at  the  same  time  that  he  watched  Boldwood*s  manner,  he 
snipped  the  sheep  in  the  groin.  The  animal  plunged;  Bathsheha 
instantly  gazed  towards  it,  and  saw  the  blood. 

**  0  Gabriel  1 ''  she  exclaimed,  with  severe  remonstrance.  "  You  who  are 
so  strict  with  the  other  men — see  what  you  are  doing  yourself  I  " 

To  an  outsider  there  was  not  much  to  complain  of  in  this  remark;  but 
to  Oak,  who  knew  Bathsheba  to  be  well  aware  that  she  herself  was  the 
cause  of  the  poor  ewe*s  wound,  because  she  had  wounded  the  ewe*8 
shearer  in  a  still  more  vital  part,  it  had  a  sting  which  the  abiding  sense  of 
his  inferiority  to  both  herself  and  Boldwood  was  not  calculated  to  heaL 
But  a  manly  resolve  to  recognise  boldly  that  he  had  no  longer  a  lover*8 
interest  in  her,  helped  him  occasionally  to  conceal  a  feeling. 

*'  Bottle  1  "  he  shouted,  in  an  unmoved  voice  of  routine.  Cainy  Balj 
ran  up,  the  wound  was  anointed,  and  the  shearing  continued. 
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Boldwood  gently  tossed  Bathsheba  into  the  saddle,  and  before  they 
turned  away  she  again  spoke  oat  to  Oak  with  the  same  dominatiye  and 
tantalising  gracionsness. 

« I  am  going  now  to  see  Mr.  Boldwood's  Leioesters.  Take  my  place 
in  the  bam,  Gabriel,  and  keep  the  men  earefoUy  to  their  work." 

The  horses'  heads  were  pat  about,  and  they  trotted  away. 

Boldwood's  deep  attachment  was  a  matter  of  great  int^mst  among  all 
aroond  him ;  but,  after  having  been  pointed  out  for  so  many  years  as  the 
perfect  exemplar,  of  thriving  bachelorship,  his  lapse  was  an  antidimax* 
somewhat  resembling  that  of  St.  John  Long's  death  by  consumption,  in 
the  midst  of  his  proofs  that  it  was  not  a  fiettal  disease. 

<<That  means  matrimony,"  said  Temperance  Miller,  following  them 
out  of  sight  with  her  eyes. 

<<  I  reckon  that's  the  size  o't,"  said  Goggan,  working  along  without 
looking  up. 

<<  Well,  better  wed  over  the  mixen  than  over  the  moor,"  said  Laban 
Tall,  turning  his  sheep. 

Henry  Fray  spoke,  exhibiting  miserable  eyes  at  the  same  time :  *'  I 
don't  see  why  a  maid  should  take  a  husband  when  she's  bold  enough  to 
fight  her  own  battles,  and  don't  want  a  home ;  for  'tis  keeping  another 
woman  out.  But  let  it  be,  for  'tis  a  pity  he  and  she  should  trouble  two 
houses." 

As  usual  with  decided  characters,  Bathsheba  invariably  provoked  the 
criticism  of  individuals  like  Henry  Fray.  Her  emblazoned  fault  was  to 
be  too  pronounced  in  her  objections,  and  not  sufficiently  overt  in  her 
likings.  We  learn  that  it  is  not  the  rays  which  bodies  absorb,  but  those 
which  they  reject,  that  give  them  the  colours  they  are  known  by ;  and  in 
the  same  way  people  are  specialised  by  their  dislikes  and  antagonisms, 
whilst  their  goodwill  is  looked  upon  as  no  attribute  at  all. 

Henry  continued  in  a  more  complaisant  mood :  <'  I  once  hinted  my 
mind  to  her  on  a  few  things,  as  nearly  as  a  battered  frame  dared  to  do  so 
to  such  a  froward  piece.  You  all  know,  neighbours,  what  a  man  I  be, 
and  how  I  come  down  with  my  powerful  words  when  my  pride  is  boiling 
with  indignation  ?  " 

"We  do,  we  do,  Henery." 

"  So  I  said,  *  Mistress  Everdene,  there's  places  empty,  and  there's 
gifted  men  willing ;  but  the  spite' — ^no,  not  the  spite — I  didn't  say  spite — 
*but  the  villany  of  the  contrarikind,'  I  said  (meaning  womankind), 
<  keeps  'em  out.'    That  wasn't  too  strong  for  her,  say  9  " 

**  Passably  well  put." 

**  Yes ;  and  I  would  have  said  it,  had  death  and  salvation  overtook  me 
for  it.    Such  is  my  spirit  when  I  have  a  mind !  " 

"  A  true  man,  and  proud  as  a  lucifer." 

"  You  see  the  artfulness  ?  Why,  'twas  about  being  baily  really ;  but  I 
didn't  put  it  so  plain  that  she  could  understand  my  meaning,  so  I  could 
lay  it  on  all  the  stronger.     That  was  my  depth !  . . .  However,  let  her 
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marry  an  she  will.  Perhaps  'tis  high  time.  I  belieTe  Farmer  Boldwood 
kissed  her  behind  the  spear-bed  at  the  sheep-washing  t*other  day— thai 
I  do." 

'*  What  a  lie  I  "  said  GabrieL 

**  Ah,  neighbour  Oak— how'st  know  ?  '*  said  Henery,  mildly. 

*<  Because  she  told  me  all  that  passed,"  said  Oak,  with  a  pharisaieal 
sense  that  he  was  not  as  other  shearers  in  this  matter. 

**  Ye  have  a  right  to  beliere  it,"  said  Henery,  with  dudgeon;  ''aTory 
true  right.  But  I  may  see  a  little  distance  into  things.  To  be  long-headed 
enough  for  a  baily*s  place  is  a  poor  mere  trifle — yet  a  trifle  more  than 
nothing.  However,  I  look  round  upon  life  quite  promiscuous.  Do  yoa 
conceive  me,  neighbours  ?  My  words,  though  made  as  simple  as  I  can, 
may  be  rather  deep  for  some  heads." 

**  0  yes,  Henery,  we  quite  conceive  ye." 

<*  A  strange  old  piece,  goodmen — whirled  about  from  here  to  yonder, 
as  if  I  were  nothing  worth.  A  little  warped,  too.  But  I  have  my  depths ; 
ha,  and  even  my  great  depths  I  I  might  close  with  a  certain  shepherd, 
brain  to  brain.    But  no — 0  no !  " 

**  A  strange  old  piece,  ye  say  1  "  interposed  the  maltster,  in  a  quemlons 
voice.  '*  At  the  same  .time  ye  be  no  old  man  worth  naming — no  old  man 
at  all.  Yer  teeth  baint  half  gone  yet ;  and  what*s  a  old  man's  standing  if 
60  be  his  teeth  baint  gone  ?  Weren't  I  stale  in  wedlock  afore  ye  were  out 
of  arms  ?  'Tis  a  poor  thing  to  be  sixty,  when  there's  people  fiur  past  four* 
score — a  boast  weak  as  water." 

It  was  the  unvarying  custom  in  Weatherbury  to  sink  minor  differences 
\Nhen  the  maltster  had  to  be  paci£ed. 

<*  Weak  as  water !"  yes,  said  Jan  Goggan.  *'  Maltster,  we  feel  ye  to  be 
a  wondeiful  old  veteran  man,  and  nobody  can  gainsay  it." 

**  Nobody,"  said  Joseph  Poorgrass.  **  Ye  are  a  very  rare  old  spec- 
tacle, maltster,  and  we  all  respect  ye  for  that  gift." 

"  Ay,  and  as  a  young  man,  when  my  senses  were  in  prosperity,  I  was 
likewise  liked  by  a  good-few  who  knowed  me,"  said  the  maltster. 

**  'Itbout  doubt  you  was — 'ithout  doubt." 

The  bent  and  hoary  man  was  satisfied,  and  so  apparently  was  Henery 
Fray.  That  matters  should  continue  ple&sant  Maryann  spoke,  who, 
what  with  her  brown  complexion,  and  the  working  wrapper  of  rusty  linsey, 
had  at  present  the  mellow  hue  of  an  old  sketch  in  oils — ^notably  some  of 
Nicholas  Poussin's : — 

<<  Do  anybody  know  of  a  crooked  man,  or  a  lame,  or  any  second-hand 
fellow  at  all  that  would  do  for  poor  me  ?  "  said  Maryann.  **  A  perfect 
article  I  don't  expect  to  get  at  my  time  of  life.  If  I  could  hear  of  such  a 
thing  'twould  do  me  more  good  than  toast  and  ale." 

Coggan  furnished  a  suitable  reply.  Oak  went  on  with  his  shearing, 
and  said  not  another  word.  Pestilent  moods  had  come,  and  teased  away 
his  quiet.  Bathsheba  had  shown  indications  of  anointing  him  above  hk 
fellows  by  installing  him  as  the  bailiff  that  the  femj  imperatively  required. 
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He  did  not  oovet  the  post  relatively  to  the  fann :  in  relation  to  her- 
8elf»  as  beloved  by  him  and  onmarried  to  another,  he  had  coveted  it.  His 
readmgs  of  her  seemed  now  to  be  vapoory  and  indistinct.  His  lectnre  to 
her  was,  he  thonght,  one  of  the  absnrdest  mistakes.  Far  from  co^etting 
with  Boldwood,  she  had  trifled  with  himself  in  thus  feigning  that  she  had 
trifled  with  another.  He  was  inwardly  convinced  that,  in  accordance 
with  the  anticipations  of  his  easy-going  and  worse-edncated  comrades, 
that  day  would  see  Boldwood  the  accepted  husband  of  Miss  Everdene. 
Gabriel  at  this  time  of  his  life  had  outgrown  the  instinctive  dislike  which 
every  Christian  boy  has  for  reading  the  Bible,  perusing  it  now  quite  fre- 
quently, and  he  inwardly  said,  <* '  I  find  more  bitter  than  death  the  woman 
whose  heart  is  snares  and  nets  I  * "  This  was  mere  exclamation — ^the  froth 
of  the  storm.    He  adored  Bathsheba  just  the  same. 

«  We  workfolk  shall  have  some  lordly  junketing  to-night,"  said  Cainy 
Ball,  casting  forth  his  thoughts  in  a  now  direction.  ''  This  morning  I  see 
'em  making  the  great  puddens  in  the  milking-pails — lumps  of  fat  as  big 
as  yer  thumb.  Mister  Oak !  I*ve  never  seed  such  splendid  large  knobs  of 
fat  before  in  the  days  of  my  life— they  never  used  to  be  bigger  than  a  horse- 
bean.  And  there  was  a  great  black  crock  upon  the  brandise  with  his  legs 
a- sticking  out,  but  I  don*t  know  what  was  in  within.*' 

«  And  there's  two  bushels  of  biffins  for  apple-pies,"  said  Maryann. 

**  Well,  I  hope  to  do  my  duty  by  it  all,"  said  Joseph  Poorgrass,  in  a 
pleasant,  masticating  manner  of  anticipation.  '<  Yes ;  victuals  and  drink  is  a 
cheerful  thing,  and  gives  nerves  to  the  nerveless,  if  the  form  of  words  may 
be  used.  'Tis  the  gospel  of  the  body,  without  which  he  perish,  so  to 
speak  it." 

CHAPTER  XXIIL 

Eventide  :    A  Second  Declaration. 

For  the  shearing-supper  a  long  table  was  placed  on  the  grass-plot  beside 
the  house,  the  end  of  the  table  being  thrust  over  the  sill  of  the  wide 
parlour-window  and  a  foot  or  two  into  the  room.  Miss  Everdene  sat 
inside  the  window,  facing  down  the  table.  She  was  thus  at  the  head  without 
mingling  with  the  men. 

This  evening  Bathsheba  was  unusually  excited,  her  red  cheeks  and  lips 
contrasting  lustrously  with  the  mazy  skeins  of  her  shadowy  hair.  She 
seemed  to  expect  assistance,  and  the  seat  at  the  bottom  of  the  table  was 
at  her  request  left  vacant  until  after  they  had  begun  the  meal.  She  then 
asked  Gabriel  to  take  the  place  and  the  duties  appertaining  to  that  end, 
which  he  did  with  great  readiness. 

At  this  moment  Mr.  Boldwood  came  in  at  the  gate,  and  crossed  the 
green  to  Bathsheba  at  the  window.  He  apologised  for  his  lateness :  his 
arrival  was  evidently  by  arrangement. 

<'Oabriel,"  said  she,  ''will  you  move  again,  please,  and  let  Mr. 
Boldwood  come  there  ?  " 
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Oak  moved  in  flOenee  back  to  his  original  seat. 
The  gentleman-fimner  was  dressed  in  oheerfdl  style,  in  a  new  eoai  and 
white  waisteoat,  quite  contrasting  with  his  nsnal  sober  snits  of  gray. 
Inwardly,  too,  he  was  blithe,  and  eonseqoently  chatty  to  an  ezoqptioBal 
degree.  So  also  was  Bathsheba  now  that  he  had  come,  thoo^  the  nnin- 
Tited  presence  of  Penn jways,  the  bailiff  who  had  been  dismissed  for  theft, 
disturbed  her  equanimity  for  a  while. 

Sapper  being  ended,  Coggan  began  on  his  own  private  account, 
without  reference  to  listeners : — 

*<  I're  lost  my  lore,  and  I  care  not, 
l*ye  lost  my  love,  and  I  care  not ; 
I  shall  soon  have  another 
That's  better  than  t*other ; 
I're  lost  my  lore,  and  I  care  not" 

This  melody,  when  concluded,  was  received  with  a  silently  appreciative 
gaze  at  the  table,  implying  that  the  performance,  like  a  work  by  those 
established  authors  who  are  independent  of  notices  in  the  papers,  was  a 
well-known  delight  which  required  no  applause. 

*'  Now,  Master  Poorgrass,  your  song,"  said  Coggan. 

<'  I  be  all  but  a  shadder,  and  the  gift  is  wanting  in  me,"  said  Joseph, 
diminishing  himself. 

''Nonsense;  wou'st  never  be  so  ungrateful,  Joseph — never!"  said 
Coggan,  expressing  hurt  feelings  by  an  inflection  of  voice.  "  And  mistress 
is  looking  hard  at  ye,  as  much  as  to  say,  *  Sing  at  once,  Joseph 
Poorgrass.* " 

"  Faith,  so  she  is ;  well,  I  must  suffer  it !  .  .  .  How  do  I  bear 
her  gaze  ?  Do  I  blush  prodigally  ?  Just  eye  my  features,  and  see  if  the 
tell-tale  blood  overpowers  me  much,  neighbours." 

"  No,  yer  blushes  be  quite  reasonable,"  said  Coggan. 

<<  A  very  reasonable  depth  indeed,"  testified  Oak. 

<'I  always  tries  to  keep  my  colours  from  rising  when  a  beauty *s  eyes 
get  fixed  on  me,"  said  Joseph,  diffidently ;  '<  but  if  so  be  'tis  willed  they 
do,  they  must." 

**  Now,  Joseph,  your  song,  please,"  said  Bathsheba,  from  the  window. 

**  Well,  really,  ma'am,"  he  replied,  in  a  yielding  tone,  *'  I  don't  know 
what  to  say.    It  would  be  a  poor  plain  ballet  of  my  own  composure." 

"  Hear,  hear  I "  said  the  supper-party. 

Poorgrass,  thus  assured,  trilled  forih  a  flickering  yet  commendable 
piece  of  sentiment,  the  tune  of  which  consisted-  of  the  key-note  and 
another,  the  latter  being  the  sound  chiefly  dwelt  upon.  This  was  so  suc- 
cessful that  he  rashly  plunged  into  a  second  in  the  same  breath,  after  a 

few  false  starts : — 

«I  so^'-ed  the'-e 

I  BoV-ed 

I  sow'-ed  the'-«  seeds'  of  love', 

I-it  was*  air  i'-in  the'-e  spring', 
I-in  A'-prU',  Ma'-ay,  a'-nd  sun -ny'  June', 
When  sma'-all  bi'-irds  they'  do'  sing'.*' 
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''Well  pat  ont  of  hand/'  said  Coggan,  at  the  end  of  the  Terse. 
« <  They  do  sing '  was  a  veiy  taking  paragraph." 

<'  Ay ;  and  there  was  a  pretty  place  at  *  seeds  of  lore,'  and  'twas  well 
rehearsed.  Though  '  love '  is  a  nasty  high  comer  when  a  man's  voiee  is 
getting  crazed.    Next  verse,  Master  Poorgrass." 

Bat  daring  this  rendering  yoang  Bob  Coggan  eyinced  one  of  those 
anomalies  which  will  afflict  little  people  when  other  persons  are  particu- 
larly serious,  and,  in  trying  to  check  his  laughter,  pushed  down  his  throat 
as  much  of  the  table-cloth  as  he  could  get  hold  of,  when,  after  continuing 
hermetically  sealed  for  a  short  time,  his  mirth  ultimately  burst  out 
through  his  nose.  Joseph  perceived  it,  and  with  hectic  cheeks  of  indig* 
nation  instantly  ceased  singing.    Coggan  boxed  Bob's  ears  immediately. 

'<  Go  on,  Joseph — ^go  on,  and  never  mind  the  young  scamp,"  said 
Coggan.  <<  'Tis  a  very  catching  ballet.  Now  then  again — the  next  bar ; 
I'll  help  ye  to  flourish  up  the  shrill  notes  where  yer  wind  is  rather 

wheezy : — 

•*  O  the  wi'-il-lo'-ow  tree'  wiU'  twist', 
And  the  wil'-low'  tre'-ee  wi-ill  twine'." 

But  the  singer  could  not  be  set  going  again.  Bob  Coggan  was  sent 
home  for  his  ill  manners,  and  tranquillity  was  restored  by  Jacob  Small- 
bury,  who  volunteered  a  ballad  as  inclusive  and  interminable  as  that  with 
which  the  worthy  toper,  old  Silenus,  amused  on  a  similar  occasion  the 
swains  Chromis  and  Mnasylus,  and  other  jolly  dogs  of  his  day. 

It  was  still  the  beaming  time  of  evening,  though  night  was  stealthily 
making  itself  visible  low  down  upon  the  ground,  the  western  lines  of 
light  raking  the  earth  without  alighting  upon  it  to  any  extent,  or  illumin- 
ating the  dead  levels  at  all.  The  sun  had  crept  round  the  tree  as  a  last 
effort  before  death,  and  then  began  to  sink,  the  shearers'  lower  parts 
becoming  steeped  in  embrowning  twilight,  whilst  their  heads  and  shoiUders 
were  still  enjoying  day,  lacquered  with  a  yellow  of  self-sustained  brilliancy 
that  seemed  inherent  rather  than  acquired. 

The  Sim  went  down  in  an  oohreous  mist ;  but  they  sat,  and  talked  on, 
and  grew  as  merry  as  the  gods  in  Homer's  heaven.  Bathsheba  still 
remained  enthroned  inside  the  window,  and  occupied  herself  in  knitting, 
from  which  she  sometimes  looked  up  to  view  the  fictding  scene  outside. 
The  slow  twilight  expanded  and  enveloped  them  completely  before  the 
signs  of  moving  were  shown. 

Gabriel  suddenly  missed  Farmer  Boldwood  from  his  place  at  the 
bottom  of  the  table.  How  long  he  had  been  gone  Oak  did  not  know ;  but 
he  had  apparently  withdrawn  into  the  encircling  dusk.  Whilst  he  was 
thinking  of  this,  Liddy  brought  candles  into  the  back  part  of  the  room 
overlooking  the  shearers,  and  their  lively  new  flames  shone  down  the 
table  and  over  the  men,  and  dispersed  among  the  green  shadows  behind. 
Bathsheba's  form,  still  in  its  original  position,  was  now  again  distinct 
between  their  eyes  and  the  light,  which  revealed  that  Boldwood  had  gone 
inside  the  room,  and  was  now  sitting  near  her. 
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Next  came  the  quMtion  of  the  evening.  Would  Miss  Everdene  sing 
to  them  the  song  she  always  sang  so  eharminglj — <<  The  Banks  of  Allan 
Water  " — before  they  went  home  ? 

After  a  moment*8  consideration  Bathsheba  assented,  beckoning  to 
Gabriel,  who  hastened  up  into  the  coveted  atmosphere  at  once. 
**  Have  yon  brought  your  flute  ?  "  she  whispered. 
"  Yes,  miss." 

**  Play  to  my  singing,  then." 

She  stood  up  in  the  window-opening,  facing  the  men,  the  candles  behind 
her,  and  Gabriel  on  her  right  hand,  immediately  outside  the  sash-finame. 
Boldwood  had  drawn  up  on  her  left,  within  the  room.  Her  singing  was 
soft  and  rather  tremulous  at  first,  but  it  soon  swelled  to  a  steady  clearness. 
Subsequent  events  caused  one  of  the  verses  to  be  remembered  (or  many 
months,  and  even  years,  by  more  than  one  of  Chose  who  were  gathered 
there: — 

<*  For  his  bride  a  soldier  sought  her, 
And  a  winning  tongne  had  he  : 
On  the  banks  of  Allan  Water 
None  was  gay  as  she  !  " 

In  addition  to  the  dulcet  piping  of  Gabriers  flute,  Boldwood  supplied 
a  bass  in  his  customary  profound  voice,  uttering  his  notes  so  sofUy,  how- 
ever, as  to  abstain  entirely  from  making  anything  like  an  ordinary  duet  of 
the  song ;  they  rather  formed  a  rich  unexplored  shadow,  which  threw  her 
tones  into  relief.  The  shearers  reclined  against  each  other  as  at  suppers 
in  the  early  ages  of  the  world,  and  so  silent  and  absorbed  wore  they 
that  her  breathing  could  almost  be  heard  between  the  bars ;  and  at  the 
end  of  the  ballad,  when  the  last  tone  loitered  on  to  an  inexpressible  dose, 
there  arose  that  buzz  of  pleasure  which  is  the  attar  of  applause. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  state  that  Gabriel  could  not  avoid  notii^ 
the  farmer's  bearing  to-night  towards  their  entertainer.  Yet  there  wis 
nothing  exceptional  in  his  actions  beyond  what  appertained  to  his  time  of 
performing  them.  It  was  when  the  rest  were  all  looking  away  that  Bold- 
wood  observed  her;  when  they  regarded  her  he  turned  aside;  when 
they  thanked  or  praised  he  was  silent ;  when  they  were  inattentive  be 
murmured  his  thanks.  The  meaning  lay  in  the  diflerence  between  actioDS, 
none  of  which  had  any  meaning  of  themselves ;  and  the  necessity  of  being 
jealous,  which  lovers  are  troubled  with,  did  not  lead  Oak  to  under-estimtie 
these  signs. 

Bathsheba  then  wished  them  good-night,  withdrew  from  the  window, 
and  retired  to  the  back  part  of  the  room,  Boldwood  thereupon  closing  the 
sash  and  the  shutters,  and  shutting  himself  inside  with  her.  Oak 
wandered  away  under  the  quiet  and  scented  trees.  Recovering  from  the 
softer  impressions  produced  by  Bathsheba*s  voice,  the  shearers  rose  to 
leave,  Coggan  turning  to  Pennyways  as  he  pushed  back  the  bench  to  pess 
out : — 

"  I  like  to  give  praise  where  praise  is  due,  and  the  man  deserves  it^ 
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thai  *a  do  so,*'  he  remarked,  looking  at  the  worthy  thief  comprehensivelj, 
as  if  he  were  the  masterpiece  of  some  world-renowned  artist. 

**  I*m  sore  I  should  neyer  have  believed  it  if  we  hadn't  proved  it,  so 
to  allude,"  said  Joseph  Poorgrass,  *'  that  every  enp,  every  one  of  the  best 
knives  and  forks,  and  every  empty  bottle  be  in  their  place  as  perfect  now 
as  at  the  begmning,  and  not  one  stole  at  all." 

« I'm  sore  I  don't  deserve  half  the  praise  yon  give  me,"  said  the 
virtuous  thief,  grimly. 

**  Well,  I'll  say  ibia  for  Pennyways,"  added  Ooggan,  ''that  whenever 
he  do  really  make  up  his  mind  to  do  a  noble  thing  in  the  shape  of  a  good 
action,  as  I  could  see  by  his  face  he  did  to-night  afore  sitting  down, 
he's  generally  able  to  carry  it  out.  Yes,  I'm  proud  to  say,  neighbours, 
that  he's  stole  nothing  at  all." 

«  Well,  'tis  an  honest  deed,  and  we  thank  ye  for  it,  Pennyways,"  said 
Joseph;  to  which  opinion  the  remainder  of  the  company  subscribed 
unanimously. 

At  this  time  of  departure,  when  nothing  more  was  visible  of  the  inside 
of  the  parlour  than  a  thin  and  still  chink  of  light  between  the  shutters,  a 
passionate  scene  was  in  course  of  enactment  there. 

Miss  Everdene  and  Boldwood  were  alone.  Her  cheeks  had  lost  a 
great  deal  of  their  healthful  fire  from  tibe  very  seriousness  of  her  position ; 
but  her  eye  was  bright  with  the  excitement  of  a  triumph — though  it  was 
a  triumph  which  had  rather  been  contemplated  than  desired. 

She  was  standing  behind  a  low  arm-chair,  from  which  she  had  just 
risen,  and  he  was  kneeling  in  it — inclining  himself  over  its  back  towards 
her,  and  holding  her  hand  in  both  his  own.  His  body  moved  restlessly, 
and  it  was  with  a  too  happy  happiness.  This  unwonted  abstraction  by 
love  of  all  dignity  from  a  man  of  whom  it  had  ever  seemed  the  chief 
component,  was,  in  its  distressing  incongruity,  a  pain  to  her  which 
quenched  much  of  the  pleasure  she  derived  from  the  proof  that  she  was 
idolised. 

**  I  will  try  to  love  you,"  she  was  saying,  in  a  trembling  voice  quite  un- 
like her  usual  self-confidence.  ''  And  if  I  can  believe  in  any  way  that  I 
shall  make  you  a  good  wife  I  shall  indeed  be  wiUing  to  marry  you.  But, 
Mr.  Boldwood,  hesitation  on  so  high  a  matter  is  honourable  in  any 
woman,  and  I  don't  want  to  give  a  solemn  promise  to-night.  I  would 
rather  ask  you  to  wait  a  few  weeks  till  I  can  see  my  situation  better." 

''  But  you  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  then  ..." 

**  I  have  every  reason  to  hope  that  at  the  end  of  the  five  or  six  weeks^ 
between  this  time  and  harvest,  that  you  say  you  are  going  to  be  away  from 
home,  I  shall  be  able  to  promise  to  be  your  wife,"  she  said,  firmly.  "  But 
remember  this  distinctly,  I  don't  promise  yet." 

"  It  is  enough ;  I  don't  ask  more.  I  can  wait  on  those  dear  words. 
Amd  now,  Miss  Everdene,  good-night  I  " 

'<  Good-night,"  she  said,  graciously— almost  tenderly ;  and  Boldwood 
withdrew  with  a  serene  smile. 
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Baihfiheba  knew  more  of  him  now ;  he  had  entirely  bared  his  hearl 
before  her,  even  until  he  had  almost  worn  in  her  ejes  the  sorry  look  of  a 
grand  bird  without  the  feathers  that  make  it  grand.  She  had  been  awe- 
struck at  her  past  temerity,  aEhd  was  struggling  to  make  amends,  without 
thinking  whether  the  sin  quite  deserved  the  penalty  she  was  schooling 
herself  to  pay.  To  haye  brought  all  this  about  her  ears  was  terrible ;  bat 
after  a  while  the  situation  was  not  without  a  fearful  joy.  The  facility  with 
which  even  the  most  timid  women  sometimes  acquire  a  relish  for  the 
dreadAil  when  that  is  amalgamated  with  a  little  triumph,  is  marrellous. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

The  same  Night:  the  Fir  Plantation. 

Among  the  multifarious  duties  which  Bathsheba  had  Toluntarily  imposed 
upon  herself  by  dispensing  with  the  services  of  a  bailiff,  was  the  particular 
one  of  looking  round  the  homestead  before  going  to  bed,  to  see  that  til 
was  right  and  safe  for  the  night.  Gabriel  had  almost  constantly  preceded 
her  in  this  tour  eveiy  evening,  watching  her  affairs  as  carefully  as  any 
specially  appointed  officer  of  surveillance  could  have  done;  but  this  tender 
devotion  was  to  a  great  extent  unknown  to  his  mistress,  and  as  much  as 
was  known  was  somewhat  thanklessly  received.  Women  are  never  tired 
of  bewailing  man's  fickleness  in  love,  but  they  only  seem  to  snub  his 
constancy. 

As  watching  is  best  done  invisibly,  she  usually  carried  a  dark  lantem 
in  her  hand,  and  erery  now  and  then  turned  on  the  light  to  examine  nooks 
and  comers  with  the  coolness  of  a  metropolitan  policeman.  This  coolness 
may  have  owed  its  existence  not  so  much  to  her  fearlessness  of  eiqpected 
danger  as  to  her  freedom  from  the  suspicion  of  any;  her  worst  anticipated 
discovery  being  that  a  horse  might  not  be  well  bedded,  the  fowls  not  all 
in,  or  a  door  not  dosed. 

This  night  the  buildings  were  inspected  as  usual,  and  she  went  round 
to  the  fiurm  paddock.  Here  the  only  sounds  disturbing  the  stillness  wen 
steady  munchings  of  many  mouths,  and  stentorian  breathings  from  all 
but  invisible  noses,  ending  in  snores  and  pufis  like  the  blowing  of  bellows 
slowly.  Then  the  munching  would  re-commence,  when  the  lively  ima^- 
ation  might  assist  the  eye  to  discern  a  group  of  pink-white  nostrils,  large 
as  caverns,  and  very  clammy  and  humid  on  their  surfietces,  not  exactlj 
pleasant  to  the  touch  until  one  got  used  to  them ;  the  mouths  beneatti 
them  having  a  great  partiality  for  closing  upon  any  fragment  of  Bath- 
sheba's  apparel  which  came  within  reach  of  their  tongues.  Above  eaeh 
of  these  a  still  keener  vision  suggested  a  brown  forehead  and  two  staring 
though  not  unfriendly  eyes,  and  above  all  a  pair  of  whitish  crescent- 
shaped  horns  like  two  particularly  new  moons,  an  occasional  skdid  ^*  moo  I " 
proclauning   beyond  the  shade  of  a  doubt  that  these  phenomena  were  the 
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feittires  and  persong  of  Daisy,  Wlutefoot,  Bonnylasg,  Jollj-0,  Spot, 
Twinkle-6j6,  &o.,  &c. — ^the  respectable  dairy  of  Devon  cows  belonging  to 
Bathfiheba  aforesaid. 

Her  way  back  to  the  house  was  by  a  path  through  a  young  plantation 
of  tapering  firs,  which  had  been  planted  some  years  earlier  to  shelter  the 
premises  from  the  north  wind.  By  reason  of  Uie  density  overhead  of  the 
interwoven  foliage  it  was  gloomy  there  at  cloudless  noontide,  twilight  in 
the  evening,  dark  as  midnight  at  dusk,  and  black  as  the  ninth  plague  of 
Egypt  at  midnight.  To  describe  the  spot  is  to  call  it  a  vast,  low, 
naturally  formed  hall,  the  plumy  ceiling  of  which  was  supported  by 
slender  pillars  of  living  wood,  the  floor  being  covered  with  a  sofk  dua 
carpet  of  dead  spikelets  and  mildewed  cones,  with  a  tuft  of  grass*blade8 
here  and  there. 

This  bit  of  the  path  was  always  the  crux  of  the  night's  ramble,  though^ 
before  starting,  her  apprehensions  of  danger  were  not  vivid  enough  to 
lead  her  to  take  a  companion.  Slipping  along  here  covertly  as  Time, 
Bathsheba  fancied  she  could  hear  footsteps  entering  the  track  at  the 
(^ppoaite  end.  It  was  certainly  a  rustle  of  footsteps.  Her  own  instantly 
M  as  gently  as  snow-flakes.  She  reassured  herself  by  a  remembrance 
that  the  path  was  public,  and  that  the  traveller  was  probably  some  villager 
returning  home,  regretting,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  meeting  should  be 
about  to  occur  in  the  darkest  point  of  her  route,  even  though  only  just 
oatside  her  own  door. 

The  noise  approached,  came  dose,  and  a  figure  was  apparently  on  the 
point  of  gliding  past  her  when  something  tugged  at  her  skirt  and  pinned 
it  forcibly  to  the  ground.  The  instantaneous  check  nearly  threw  Bath- 
sheba off  her  balance.  In  recovering  she  struck  against  warm  clothes  and 
buttons. 

<<  A  mm  start,  upon  my  soul !  **  said  a  masculine  voice,  a  foot  or  so 
above  her  head.    **  Have  I  hurt  you,  mate  ?  *' 

"  No,"  said  Bathsheba,  attempting  to  shrink  away. 

«  We  have  got  hitched  together  somehow,  I  think." 

"Yes." 

"  Are  you  a  woman  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"  A  lady,  I  should  have  said." 

"  It  doesn't  matter." 

"  I  am  a  man." 

"Oh!" 

Bathsheba  softly  tugged  agam,  but  to  no  purpose. 

"  Is  that  a  dark  lantern  you  have  ?  I  fancy  so,"  said  the  man. 

"  Yes." 

"  If  you'll  allow  me  I'll  open  it,  and  set  you  free." 

A  hand  seized  the  lantern,  the  door  was  opened,  the  rays  burst  out 
from  their  prison,  and  Bathsheba  beheld  her  position  with  astonishment. 

The  man  to  whom  she  was  hooked  was  brilliant  in  brass  and  scarlet. 
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He  was  a  soldier.  Hii  sadden  appearance  was  to  darkness  what  the 
sotind  of  a  trumpet  is  to  silence.  Oloom,  the  ^^nuit  loci  at  all  times 
hitherto,  was  now  totally  overthrown,  less  hy  the  lantern  light  than  by 
what  the  lantern  lighted.  The  contrast  of  tiiis  revelation  with  her  an- 
ticipations of  some  sinister  figure  in  sombre  garb  was  so  great  that  it  had 
npon  her  the  effect  of  a  &iry  transformation. 

It  was  immediately  apparent  that  the  military  man's  spar  had  become 
entangled  in  the  gimp  which  decorated  the  skirt  of  her  dress.  He  caoght 
a  view  of  her  face. 

«ril  unfasten  you  in  one  moment,  miss,*'  he  said,  with  new-b<Hrn 
gallantry. 

**  0  no — ^I  can  do  it,  thank  yon,"  she  hastily  replied,  and  stooped  for 
the  performance. 

The  unfastening  was  not  such  a  trifling  affair.  The  rowel  of  the  spur 
had  so  wound  itself  among  the  gimp  cords  in  those  few  moments,  that 
separation  was  likely  to  be  a  matter  of  time. 

He  too  stooped,  and  the  lantern  standing  on  the  ground  betwixt  them 
threw  the  gleam  from  its  open  side  among  the  fir-tree  dSbris  and  the 
blades  of  long  damp  gross  with  the  effect  of  a  large  glowworm.  It  radiated 
upwards  into  their  faces,  and  sent  over  half  the  plantation  gigantic 
shadows  of  both  man  and  woman,  each  dusky  shape  becoming  distorted 
and  mangled  upon  the  tree-trunks  till  it  wasted  to  nothing. 

He  looked  hard  into  her  eyes  when  she  raised  them  for  a  moment ; 
Bathsheba  looked  down  again,  for  his  gaze  was  too  strong  to  be  received 
pointblank  with  her  own.  But  she  had  obliquely  noticed  that  he  was 
young  and  slim,  and  that  he  wore  three  chevrons  upon  his  sleeve. 

Bathsheba  pulled  again. 

<<  You  are  a  prisoner,  miss ;  it  is  no  use  blinking  the  matter,"  said 
the  soldier,  drily.     "  I  must  cut  your  dress  if  you  are  in  such  a  hurry." 

"  Yes — please  do  T*  she  exclaimed,  helplessly. 

"  It  wouldn't  be  necessary  if  you  could  wait  a  moment ; "  and  he 
unwound  a  cord  from  the  little  wheel.  She  withdrew  her  own  hand,  but, 
whether  by  accident  or  design,  he  touched  it.  Bathsheba  was  vexed; 
she  hardly  knew  why. 

His  unravelling  went  on,  but  it  nevertheless  seemed  coming  to  no  end. 
She  looked  at  him  agab. 

**  Thank  you  for  the  sight  of  such  a  beautifol  face ! "  said  the  young 
sergeant,  without  ceremony. 

She  coloured  with  embarrassment.  "  'Twas  unwillingly  shown,"  she 
replied,  stiffly,  and  with  as  much  dignity — which  was  very  little — as  she 
could  infuse  into  a  position  of  utter  captivity. 

**  1  like  you  the  better  for  that  incivility,  miss,"  he  said. 

**  I  should  have  liked— I  wish — you  had  never  shown  yourself  to  me 
by  intruding  here  I "  She  pulled  again,  and  the  gathers  of  her  dress 
began  to  give  way  like  lilliputian  musketry. 

**  I  deserve  such  a  chastisement  as  your  words  give  me.    But  why 
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Bhould  Bncb  a  fair  and  dntifal  girl  have  such  an  aversion  to  her  fiEither*s 
Bex?" 

"  Go  on  your  way,  please.** 

**  What,  Beauty,  and  drag  you  after  me  ?  Do  but  look ;  I  never  saw 
such  a  tangle  !  ** 

«  0,  'tis  shameful  of  you ;  you  have  been  making  it  worse  on  purpose 
to  keep  me  here — you  have !  *' 

**  Indeed,  I  don't  think  so,'*  said  the  sergeant,  with  a  merry  twinkle. 

'*I  tell  you  you  have!  "  she  exclaimed,  in  high  temper.  '*I  insist 
upon  undoing  it.     Now,  allow  me !  " 

**  Certainly,  miss ;  I  am  not  of  steel."  He  added  a  sigh  which  had 
as  much  archness  in  it  as  a  sigh  could  possess  without  losing  its  nature 
altogether.  <'  I  am  thankful  for  beauty,  even  when  'tis  thrown  to  me 
like  a  bone  to  a  dog.     These  moments  will  be  over  too  soon ! " 

**  Not  for  my  pleasure,"  she  said. 

Bathsheba  was  revolving  in  her  mind  whether  by  a  bold  and  desperate 
rush  she  could  free  herself  at  the  risk  of  leaving  a  portion  of  her  skirt 
bodily  behind  her.  The  thought  was  too  dreadful.  The  dress — which  she 
had  put  on  to  appear  stately  at  the  supper — was  the  head  and  front  of  her 
wardrobe ;  not  another  in  her  stock  became  her  so  well.  And  then,  her 
appearance  with  half  a  skirt  gone !  What  woman  in  Bathsheba's  position, 
not  naturally  timid,  and  within  call  of  her  retainers,  would  have  bought 
escape  from  a  dashing  soldier  at  so  dear  a  price  ? 

'<  All  in  good  time ;  it  will  soon  be  done,  I  perceive,"  said  her  cool 
friend. 

"  This  trifling  provokes,  and — and " 

"Not  too  cruel  1" 

"  —  Insults  me  I  " 

**  It  is  done  in  order  that  I  may  have  the  pleasure  of  apologising  to  so 
charming  a  woman,  which  I  straightway  do  most  humbly,  madam,"  he 
said,  bowing  low. 

Bathsheba  really  knew  not  what  to  say. 

"  I've  seen  a  good  many  women  in  my  time,"  continued  the  young 
man  in  a  murmur,  and  more  thoughtfully  than  hitherto,  critically  regard- 
ing her  bent  head  at  the  same  time ;  ''  but  I've  never  seen  a  woman  bo 
beautiful  as  you.  Take  it  or  leave  it — be  offended  or  like  it — I  don't 
care." 

'*  Who  are  you,  then,  who  can  so  well  afford  to  despise  opinion  ?  " 

'*  No  stranger.  Sergeant  Troy.  I  am  staying  in  this  place. — There ! 
it  is  undone  at  last,  you  see.  Your  light  fingers  were  more  eager  than 
mine.  I  wish  it  had  been  the  knot  of  knots,  which  there's  no  un- 
tying." 

This  was  worse  and  worse.  She  started  up,  and  so  did  he.  How  to 
decently  get  away  from  him— that  was  her  difficulty  now.  She  sidled  off 
inch  by  inch,  the  lantern  in  her  hand,  till  she  could  see  the  redness  of 
his  coat  no  longer. 
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**  Ah,  Beauty ;  good-bye !  "  he  said. 

She  made  no  reply,  and,  reaching  a  distance  of  twenty  or  thirty  yards, 
tamed  about,  and  ran  indoors. 

liddy  had  just  retired  to  rest.  In  ascending  to  her  own  chamber, 
Bathsheba  opened  the  girFs  door  an  inch  or  two,  and  said — 

'*  Liddy,  is  any  soldier  staying  in  the  Tillage — Sergeant  somebody— 
rather  gentlemanly  for  a  sergeant,  and  good  looking — a  red  coat  with  blue 
lacings?" 

**  No,  miss.  •  •  •  No,  I  say ;  bat  really  it  might  be  Sergeant  Troy 
home  on  farlough,  though  I  have  not  seen  him.  He  was  here  once  in 
that  way  when  the  regiment  was  at  Casterbridge.*' 

"Yes — ^that's  the  name.  Had  he  a  moustache — ^no  whiskers  or 
beard?" 

"  He  had." 

<<  What  kind  of  a  person  is  he  ?  " 

«  Oh !  miss — ^I  blush  to  name  it — a  gay  man.  But  I  know  him'  to  be 
very  quick  and  trim,  who  might  have  made  his  thousands,  like  a  squire. 
Such  a  cleyer  young  dand  as  he  is  I  He*s  a  doctor's  son  by  name, 
which  is  a  great  deal ;  and  he's  an  earl's  son  by  nature  I " 

«  Which  is  a  great  deal  more.    Fancy !    Is  it  true  ?  " 

*'  Yes.  And  he  was  brought  up  so  well,  and  sent  to  Oasterbridge 
Grammar  School  for  years  and  years.  Learnt  all  languages  wbOe 
he  was  there ;  and  it  was  said  he  got  on  so  far  that  he  could  take 
down  Chinese  in  shorthand  ;  but  that  I  don't  answer  for,  as  it  was  only 
reported.  However,  he  wasted  his  gifted  lot,  and  listed  a  soldier;  bot 
even  then  he  rose  to  be  a  sergeant  without  trying  at  all.  Ah  !  such  a 
blessing  it  is  to  be  high-bom ;  nobility  of  blood  will  shine  out  even  in  the 
ranks  and  files.    And  is  he  really  come  home,  miss  ?  " 

**  I  believe  so.     Good-night,  Liddy." 

After  all,  how  could  a  cheerful  wearer  of  skirts  be  permanently 
offended  with  the  man  ?  There  are  occasions  when  girls  like  Bathsheba 
will  put  up  with  a  great  deal  of  unconventional  behaviour.  When  they 
want  to  be  praised,  which  is  often ;  when  they  want  to  be  mastered, 
which  is  sometimes ;  and  when  they  want  no  nonsense,  which  is  seldom. 
Just  now  the  first  feeling  was  in  the  ascendant  with  Bathsheba,  with  a 
dash  of  the  second.  Moreover,  by  chance  or  by  devilry,  the  ministrant 
was  antecedently  made  interesting  by  being  a  handsome  stranger  who  had 
evidently  seen  better  days. 

So  she  could  not  clearly  decide  whether  it  was  her  opinion  that  he 
had  insulted  her  or  not. 

**  Was  ever  anything  so  odd  ! "  she  at  last  exclaimed  to  herself,  in  her 
own  room.  **  And  was  ever  anything  so  meanly  done  as  what  I  did— to 
skulk  away  like  that  from  a  man  who  was  only  civil  and  kind  I "  Geariy 
she  did  not  think  his  barefaced  praise  of  her  person  an  insult  now. 

It  was  a  fatal  omission  of  Boldwood's  that  he  had  never  once  told  her 
she  was  beautiful. 
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FOURTH  PERIOD. 
Newspapsrs  dubihg  the  Beyolittion.* 


The  Royal  deeree  convoking  the  States  General  to  meet  at  Versaillefl  on 
the  6ih  May,  1789,  was  issned  on  the  15th  July,  1788,  which  gave 
France  aknost  ten  months  to  prepare  for  the  most  eTentfhl  parliamentary 
election  in  her  annals.  There  can  he  no  donht  that  this  long  time  had 
mnch  to  do  with  the  thoroughness  of  the  revolntion  which  followed  the 
meeting  of  the  Assemhly.  The  King's  decree  had  enjoined  that  the 
deputies  of  the  three  orders — ^nobility,  clergy,  people — idioold  ascertain 
elearly  what  were  the  wishes  of  their  constituents,  in  order  to  submit  them 
to  him  in  writing ;  and  this  invitation  to  all  Frenchmen  to  set  to  woric 
constitution-making  stirred  up  eveiy  man  who  could  hold  a  pen  or 
declaim  a  dozen  phrases  on  politics.  No  impediments  were  placed  in  the 
way  of  free  discussion.  It  appeared  to  be  the  sincere  wish  of  the  King  to 
come  at  length  to  an  understanding  with  his  people  ;  and  as  the  nation 
believed  in  his  sincerity,  the  tone  of  the  press  suddenly  softened,  and  the 
controversies  as  to  which  was  the  best  of  political  systems  were  carried  on, 
not  without  warmth  indeed,  but  with  general  loyalty  towards  the  Crown. 
None  of  the  countless  elections  held  in  France  during  the  past  eighty 
years  have  been  conducted  with  such  independence  and  dignity  as  those 
for  the  States  General.  The  unintelligent  expedient  of  the  ballot  had  not 
yet  been  devised  :  so  the  electors  in  borough  and  canton  voted  like  men 
who  felt  they  were  discharging  a  responsible  trust.  They  were  actuated  by 
a  sublime  faith,  for  the  States  General  had  not  been  convoked  since  1614, 
and  it  was  heartily  believed  that  the  Assembly  would  remedy  all  wrongs 
and  cause  a  new  era  to  dawn  for  the  country.  Accordingly,  the  men 
who  went  to  Versailles  as  representatives  of  the  people  were  truly  the  pick 
of  the  nation.! 

*  *'The  French  Press/'  First,  Second,  and  Third  Periods,  Cobnhill  Magazine, 
June  and  October,  1873 ;  February,  1874. 

t  The  States  of  1789  were  the  17th  in  French  history.  The  first  were  sammoned 
in  1803,  by  Philip  IV.,  on  the  occasion  of  his  dispnte  with  Pope  Boniface  VIII.  The 
second  met  in  1308,  and  ratified  the  abolition  of  the  (nrder  of  the  Templars ;  and  the 
third  were  convoked  by  Philip  IV.  in  1313,  to  deliberate  abont  taxes.  In  1317  and 
in  1828,  the  States  assembled  again  for  the  coronation  of  Philip  V.  and  Philip  VI.> 
who  inherited  by  Yirtne  of  the  Salic  law,  and  desired  to  have  that  law  confirmed 
and  in  18S6  and  in  1380  the  States  met  again  to  appoint  regencies :  on  the  formerf 
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How  the  three  orders  assembled  each  in  a  separate  room  of  the  Boyal 
Palace,  and  how  the  deputies  of  the  Third  Estate  were  impolitically 
presented  to  Loois  XYI.  with  ceremonies  intended  to  homiliate  them  and 
make  them  feel  their  inferiority  to  the  nobility  and  clergy ;  how  after  this 
the  three  orders  walked  processionally  from  the  Church  of  Notre  Dame  de 
Versailles  to  that  of  St.  Louis,  and  heard  a  dull  inaugural  sermon  by  the 
Bishop  of  Nancy;  ''who  missed/*  as  Mirabeau  said,  <*  the  grandest 
opportunity  ever  afforded  to  man  for  saying  something  fine,  or  holding  his 
tongue  ;'*  and  how  M.  Necker,  the  Controller  of  Finances,  laid  before  the 
States  his  lamentable  report  on  the  monetary  embarrassments  of  the 
kingdom,  and  hinted  that  the  deputies  had  been  convoked  solely  to 
dispel  these  embarrassments,  and  for  nothing  else — all  these  details  are 
well  known  to  students  of  French  history.  Our  purpose  here  is  to  show 
what  part  the  Press  played  in  the  revolution ;  and  it  must  be  said  at  once 
that  this  part  was  a  leading  one.  From  the  day  when  the  States  met, 
journalism  entered  upon  a  new  and  fiercely  combative  phase.  The  days 
of  theorizing  were  past ;  there  was  a  national  Parliament  at  Versailles, 
whose  debates  had  to  be  reported  on  from  day  to  day  for  the  enlighten- 
ment of  excited  readers,  and  anxiously  criticized.  The  deputies  of  the 
third  estate  had  to  be  encouraged  and  stimulated,  those  of  the  nobility 
and  clergy  to  be  remonstrated  with,  appealed  to,  and  threatened.  Daily 
and  hourly  it  was  urged  that  the  Parliament  should  be  reminded  that  it 
was  no  mere  readjustment  of  taxes  that  the  nation  demanded,  but  reforms 
full  and  searching ;  and,  above  all,  a  Constitution.  Mirabeau,  Maret, 
Barrere,  Brissot,  Gorsas,  Loustalot,  Condorcet,  Garet,  Babaud,  St 
Etienne,  Louvet,  Carra,  Mercier,  Fontanes,  Chenier,  Freron,  Marat, 
Hebert,  Bobespierre,  Si^yes,  and  Baboeuf— these  were  but  a  handful  of 
the  writers  who  plunged  into  the  lists   pen   in  hand,  with  each  his 

occasioD,  daring  the  captifity  of  King  Jean  in  England,  and  in  13^0,  daring  the 
minority  of  Cbarles  VI.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  States  General  met  seven 
times  in  the  fourteenth  century.  The  eighth  meeting  was  in  1430,  to  ratify  the 
Treaty  of  Troyes  ;  the  ninth  in  1468,  to  prevent  the  dismembermeHt  of  Normandy  in 
favour  of  the  King's  brother  ;  the  tenth  in  1484,  to  recognize  the  majority  of  Charles 
VIII. ;  the  eleventh,  in  1506,  to  approve  the  marriage  of  Louis  XII. *s  daughter  with 
the  Pnke  of  Angonldme  (afterwards  Francis  I.)  ;  and  the  twelfth  in  1560,  when  a 
code  of  commercial  laws  was  drawn  up,  which  continued  in  force  till  the  RevolutioB. 
The  thirteenth  and  fonrteenth  States  General,  known  as  the  States  of  Blois,  met  in 
1576  and  1588,  and  wasted  much  time  in  trying  to  reconcile  the  contendant  factions 
of  the  League  ;  and  the  fifteenth  meeting  was  held  in  Paris  in  1593  by  the  Leaguers, 
and  voted  to  little  purpose  the  perpetual  exclusion  of  Henri  IV.  from  the  throne.  The 
sixteenth  States,  convoked  by  Henri  IV.'s  widow,  Marie  de  Medici,  were  remarkable 
from  the  fact  that  the  representatives  of  the  third  estate  made  a  resolute  attempt  to 
force  a  charter  from  the  Queen  Begent,  and,  had  they  been  headed  by  a  capable 
leader,  they  might  then  and  there  have  established  parliamentary  government  in 
France.  As  it  was,  thej  failed,  but  their  attitude  inspired  so  much  terror  to  the 
Crown  that  Louis  XIIL  and  his  two  next  successors  would  listen  to  no  proposals 
for  re-summoning  them.  During  175  years  taxes  were  levied,  wars  made,  and 
treaties  concluded  without  any  national  assent  or  ratification. 
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own  priyat6  paper  and  code  of  opinions*  As  to  the  rack  of  lesser 
jonmaUstSy  thej  were  innumerable,  for  not  only  every  man  who  coold 
write,  but  every  man  who  had  received  the  faintest  smattering  of 
education,  felt  himself  competent  to  give  his  advice  on  the  crisis.  A 
period  had  come  when  brains  might  hope  to  snatch  away  all  the  posts 
hitherto  nsnrped  by  birth  and  privilege.  Every  Frenchman  thinks  he  has 
brains,  so  every  Frenchman  saw  in  the  desired  revolution — first,  his  own 
welfiure,  and  next,  that  of  his  fellow-citizens.  From  1789  to  1791  the 
national  eruptions  of  discontent,  ambition,  patriotism,  folly,  and  fury, 
gave  birth  to  more  than  1,200  new  journals  in  Paris  alone. 

Foremost  among  journalists,  as  among  parliamentary  debaters,  was 
Mirabeau.  He  was  bom  in  1749,  and  had  passed  his  youth  so 
disreputably  that  his  father  had  been  obliged  to  shut  him  up  for  several 
years  at  Yincennes.  Here  he  studied  a  good  deal,  wrote  some  immoral 
novels,  and  on  his  release  was  practised  enough  in  penmanship  to  apply 
to  M.  de  Calonne  for  a  situation  as  Government  clerk.  The  Minister 
judged  him  too  intelligent,  however,  for  a  subordinate  office,  and  sent  him 
on  a  political  mission  to  Prussia ;  but  Mirabeau  soon  tired  of  diplomatic 
service.  He  visited  England,  and  in  1786,  full  of  ideas  of  liberty  and 
constitutions,  borrowed  money  sufficient  to  start  a  paper,  which,  oddly 
enough,  he  called  the  Conservateiir,  It  was  not  an  ordinary  journal,  but 
a  weekly  compilation  of  political  extracts  from  ancient  and  modem 
authors,  and  Mirabeau  avowedly  launched  it  with  the  intention  of  earning 
an  income,  whilst  he  wrote  pamphlets  of  his  own  on  the  topics  of  the  day. 
But  the  public  were  not  anxious  to  know  what  Cicero  thought  about 
universal  suffirage,  or  Milton  about  a  freedom  of  the  Press;  so  the 
paper  failed,  and,  after  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  obtain  the  editorship 
of  the  Mercurey  Mirabeau  joined  with  Brissot  in  founding  UAnatyse  des 
Papiers  Anglais.  It  was  characteristic  of  Mirabeau's  thoroughly  French 
mind,  that  undertaking  to  publish  analyses  of  all  that  appeared  in  the 
London  papers,  he  knew  not  a  word  of  English,  and  his  partnership  with 
Brissot,  who  did  know  English,  was  not  an  idea  of  his  own.  *<  I  heard,'' 
says  Brissot,  <<  what  Mirabeau  was  going  to  do,  and  called  on  him  to  talk 
about  his  programme.  He  admitted  that  his  English  analyses  were  to  be 
a  mere  mask  under  which  he  would  discuss  French  affidrs.  *  That  is,' 
said  he, '  I  shall  dress  up  English  essays  so  that  they  will  seem  to  apply 
to  our  case.'  *  But  do  you  know  English  ? '  I  asked.  '  Not  a  syllable,' 
answered  he  ;  <  but  no  more  do  my  readers.  I  daresay  I  shall  leam  in 
time  by  spelling  over  the  papers  regularly.'  I  then  offered  to  assist  him 
gratis,  and  he  accepted,  with  his  usual  good  nature.  Prompt  and  bold  in 
attack,  he  soon  had  some  violent  polemics  with  Mallet  du  Pan  about  the 
trial  of  Warren  Hastings  and  the  situation  of  the  English  in  the  East 
Indies,  and  in  these  my  experience  of  England,  and  my  knowledge  of 
British  history,  stood  him  in  good  stead.  I  also  composed  against 
Mallet  a  number  of  letters,  which  were  published  in  Mirabeau's  name,  and 
I  must  do  our  adversary  the  justice  to  own  that  he  was  well  acquainted 
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with  the  gabjecis  of  whidi  he  wrote,  whilst  Mirabean  was  on  aU  peiats 
ignorant  as  a  oarp.*' 

This  ignorance  of  Mirabean,  and  his  oool  reeklessness  of  the  £EMt,  we 
points  to  notice,  as  also  the  pecnliarity  that  he  signed  numbers  of  aitieks 
which  he  never  wrote,  for  the  same  thing  oeenrred  with  respeet  to  bis 
speeches.  Mirabean  had  a  powerfdl  imagination,  a  temperament  of  wbioh 
the  normal  warmth  was  feyer-heat,  and  a  courage  absolutely  danatleBB. 
He  farther  possessed  a  great  charm  of  manner,  which  attracted  confidence, 
and  many  deputies  of  the  States,  who  were  deep  thinkers  but  poor  speakoi, 
came  to  him  with  their  written  orations,  which  Mirabean  learned  fay  heaii, 
and  delivered  with  all  the  fire  of  a  zealot  and  the  histrionic  gestoree  of  a 
first-rate  actor.  Of  course,  to  assimilate  and  give  force  to  the  ideas  of 
others  is  in  itself  a  great  gift,  amounting  ahnost  to  genius,  but  it  is  none 
the  less  true  that  if  Mirabean  had  beeoi  left  to  his  own  resonreea  he 
would  have  made  little  mark  either  as  a  writer  or  as  an  orator.  Thanks 
to  Brissot  and  to  a  few  other  contributors  of  merit  who  woe  shrevd 
enough  to  link  their  fortunes  to  his,  divining  in  him  the  stuff  of  snceess, 
the  Analyse  proved  a  great  hit,  and  it  was  mainly  owing  to  its  infloenoe 
that  Mirabeau  was  returned  to  the  States  by  the  electors  of  Ai^  The 
following  little  sketch  of  his  election,  given  by  Mirabeau  in  a  letter  to 
Brissot,  will  show  how  polling  was  managed  in  France  in  the  sditaiy 
election  of  modem  times  that  was  held  by  open  voting :  — 

«  We  were  all  treading  on  each  other*s  heels  at  the  door  of  the  town- 
house,  and  I  heard  voices  repeating  ahead  of  me,  *  Count  of  Mirabeaa ! ' 
'  Count  of  Mirabeau  I  *  They  were  citi^ns  voting  for  me,  and  I  beg  yon 
to  believe  that  I  had  never  heard  music  like  it,  not  even  the  chinking  of 
gold  into  my  pocket  after  a  successful  night  at  bouiUotte.  I  was  wedged 
between  two  fat  men,  and  I  felt  tempted  to  move  the  one  in  front  of  me, 
for  he  smelt  of  a  tanner's  yard,  and  kept  one  of  his  muscular  elbows  in 
my  left  eye,  which  is  the  weak  one.  Judge,  however,  of  my  repentanee 
when  I  heard  this  honest,  iU-odoured  fellow,  whom  I  had  never  seen 
before,  bawl  out  my  name  as  if  he  and  I  were  tried  Mends  I  I  came 
next  after  him ;  and  the  Baillie,  with  his  two  assessors,  seated  behind  a 
table,  with  clean  linen  on  them,  and  the  smile  of  good  patriots  on  their 
lips,  burst  out  laughing,  and  said,  <  Have  you  come  to  vote  for  yourself 
Count  7  * — *  No,'  said  I,  *  but  I'll  vote  for  the  citizen  in  firont  of  me, 
if  you  give  me  his  name.'  At  this  my  tanning  friend  turned  round,  and 
staged  at  me  as  if  he  were  appraising  my  skin.  *  Are  you  the  Count 
of  Mirabeau  ? ' — '  Yes,'  I  answered,  hoping  he  was  going  to  add,  <  Then 
come  into  my  arms ; '  but  he  sketched  a  disappointed  wink,  and  mutteredt 
'  I  shouldn't  have  thought  it,'  which  I  think  made  us  quits.  He  gave 
me  his  vote,  but  nearly  poisoned  me  with  his  effluvium,  i^nd  then 
diminished  my  importance  by  a  disparaging  comment ;  however,  I  was 
generous,  and  gave  him  my  vote,  too,  which  was  the  only  one  he  had.  I 
also  smiled  on  him,  and  left  him  abashed." 

Once  elected,  Mirabeau  felt  he  would  need  a  more  serious  and  digni^^ 
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mtgui  than  his  Analyse,  and  so  started  the  Etats  Generaux,  the  first  number 
of  ^Aioh  appeared  on  May  2, 1789,  that  is,  three  days  before  the  opening  of 
tkesesnon.  It  is  the  first  I!reiidb  paper  whioh  promised  to  combine  the  two 
ftttores  of  parliamentary  report  and  long  leading  articles,  for  up  to  that 
time  long  articles  were  iJie  exception,  the  French  taste  inclining  to  short 
paragraphs.    The  tltaU  only  ran  for  two  numbers,  howeyer,  under  the 
diigmd  title,  for  the  first  number  contained  so  vehement  a  programme  of  - 
the  reforms  which  the  nation  expected,  that  the  Ministry  took  alarm,  and  on 
May  6  suppressed  the  paper.    This  was  throwing  down  the  glove  rather 
promptly,  but  the  chidlenge  was  immediately  caught  up.    The  depu- 
ties of  the  Third  Estate  suspended  their  business  and  drew  up  a  protest 
"  in  the  name  of  freedom  of  thought  and  speech,  the  first  of  human 
rights;"  the  nobility,  not  to  be  outdone,  launched  a  similar  protest, 
blaming  the  Count  of  Mirabeau*s  ''  violence  of  language,"  but  submitting 
Uiat  a  firee  press  '<  appeared  to  be  one  of  the  necessities  of  the  times ;  *' 
the  dergy,  with  the  usual  caution  of  their  order,  declined  protesting 
against  the  ministerial  decree  on  the  ground  that  they  had  no  right  to 
eeosore  what  was  lawful ;  but  at  the  same  time  they  remarked  that  it 
would  be  advisable  to  grant  deputies  some  liberty,  ''even  the  liberty 
to  write  rashly" — ^for  the  future.    The  fact  is,  Mirabeau's  leader  had 
not  been  rash  or  violent ;  it  was  merely  an  outspoken  demand  for  all  the 
freedom  which  England  enjoyed,  and  the  prohibition  hurled  at  the  paper 
was  a  foolish  evidence  of  Uie  panic  into  which  the  Ministry  had  been 
thrown  on  finding  that  the  Third  Estate  were  firmly  resolved  not  to 
separate  until  they  had  voted  a  Constitution.    However,  when  they  saw 
what  resistance  was  going  to  be  offered,  they  retreated,  and  this  the 
more  readily  as  Mirabeau  yielded  in  form.    He  suspended  the  EtaU 
Ginircmm;  but  instantly  brought  out  a  new  journal  under  the  title 
Letters  of  the  Count  of  Mirabeau  to  his  Constituents,  and  six  weeks  later 
(that  is,  after  the  19th  Letter)  this  paper  once  more  changed  its  name, 
and  became  the  fitmous  Courrier  de  Provence, 

Liberty  of  the  Press  was  thus  struck  for  and  obtained  at  the  very 
outset  of  the  Revolution,  and  it  may  be  said  of  Mirabeau's  papers  that 
they  are  no  bad  samples  of  the  lengtiis  to  which  journalism  may  fitirly  be 
aflowed  to  go.  The  Letters  and  the  Courrier  de  Provence  were  wild  according 
to  modem  notions ;  but  they  never  descended  to  scurrility.  A  tone  of 
exobearant  earnestness  pervades  them,  and  Mirabeau's  tendency  to  self- 
assertion  is  so  strong  that  his  own  sayings  and  doings  form  Uie  staple 
of  ahnost  every  line,  leading  one  to  infer  that,  after  the  wont  of  a  French- 
man, he  looked  upon  the  national  revdution  as  his  own  unaided  work. 
Xha  Courrier  was  advertised  to  appear  three  times  a  week,  and  to  consist 
of  a  sheet  of  eight  octavo  pages ;  but  the  editor's  anxiety  to  see  his 
BpeeehBBf  motions,  and  bills  reported  at  full  length,  with  explanatory 
notes  and  long-winded  leaders,  soon  drove  him  to  issue  double  and 
faadraple  supplements.  Although  the  Courrier  lasted  but  two  yea^s,  its 
SM)  mimbeni  form  a  colleetion  of  seventeen  volumes  of  600  pages  each. 
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some  of  the  nmnbers  comprising  as  many  as  eighty  pages.  The  CourrUr 
never  had  less  than  20|000  subscribers ;  and  one  must  look  to  it  &r 
the  completest  record  of  the  debates  in  the  National  Assembly,  and  iiie 
stirring  events  out  of  doors  that  marked  the  first  period  of  the  BevohitioB. 

IL 

This  first  period  closed  with  the  death  of  Mirabean  on  the  2nd  April, 
1791|  and  after  this  the  post  which  had  been  filled  by  the  Courrier  ds 
Provence,  as  leading  joomal  of  the  masses,  was  taken  up  by  the  Ami  da 
Peuple,  of  which  J.  P.  Marat  was  editor.    This  denotes  the  great  change 
which  the  death  of  Mirabean  occasioned  in  the  drift  of  the  Bevolntion.  Mira- 
beau  had  been  reckoned  the  extremest  demagogue  in  the  States  General ; 
but,  as  is  well  known,  he  entered  into  negotiations  with  the  Coori  fo 
several  months  before  his  death,  and  the  last  numbers  of  the  Courrier 
which  he  personally  superintended  are  filled  with  exhortations  to  conoord 
and  moderation.    These  exhortations  were  not  wholly  dismterested,  for 
Mirabeau  received  large  sums  from  Marie  Antoinette  ;  but  they  were  not 
the  less  heartfelt,  for  the  reforms  accomplished  within  two  ^ort  yean 
were  more  than  enough  to  satisfy  any  reasonable  man.    On  the  refusal  of 
the  nobility  and  clergy  to  sit  and  vote  in  common  with  the  Third  Estate 
the  deputies  of  the  latter  order  had  resolved  themselves  into  a  *<  National 
Assembly  "  (17th  June,  1789),  and  Louis  XYI.,  perceiving  that  he  eoold 
not  withstand  them,  had  commanded  the  two  other  orders  to  join  the  new 
Assembly  (27th  June).    From  this  time  the  work  of  le^slation  had  pro- 
ceeded at  a  pace  little  less  than  furious.    On  the  4th  August,  1789,  aQ 
feudal  privileges  were  abolished ;  on  the  28rd  and  24th  August  fireedon 
of  conscience  and  liberfy  of  the  Press  were  decreed ;  on  the  12th  October, 
the  King  and  Court  having  in  the  meanwhile  been  brought  to  Paris  by  tiie 
mob,  the  Assembly  adjourned  its  sittings  to  the  capital,  and  on  the  2nd 
November  was  passed  an  Act  confiscating  all  the  lands  of  the  clergy.    On 
the  17th  December  the  Assembly  decreed  the   issue  of  assignats  and 
their  forced  currency ;  on  the  15th  January,  1790rit  abolished  the  old 
divisions  of  the  kingdom  into  provinces,  and  created  eighty-three  depart* 
ments,  and  on  the  17th  March  it  ordered  the  sale  of  the  clergy  lands  to  the 
extent  of  700,000,000  firancs.    The  nobility  and  clergy  were  not  sufSdently 
overawed,  however,  and  on  the  19th  and  27th  November  came  two  eradi* 
ing  Acts,  the  former  abolishing  all  nobiliary  titles,  and  the  latter  providing 
that  all  priests  who  wished  to  retain  their  benefices  should  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  new  Constitution  which  was  being  elaborated.     To 
several  of  the  above  changes  Mirabeau  had  been  originally  opposed.    He 
had  started  with  no  other  wish  than  to  secure  for  France  a  BoriM  of 
Commons,  an  hereditary  House  of  Lords,  a  free  Press  and  free  mimi- 
eipalities  as  in  England;   but  the  obstinacy  of  nobles  and  priests  bid 
driven  him  to  advocate  riolent  measures,  and  it  was  only  when  a  Coniii- 
tution  had  been  prepared,  which  established  one  single  AssemUy,  and 
reduced  the  royal  prerogaUve  to  the  mere  rights  of  grace  and  veto,  tkit 
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h^  saw  it  was  impossible  to  go  aoy  farther  without  abolishing  royalty 
itself.  WhetheTi  had  he  liyed,  the  immense  inflnenoe  which  he  wielded 
would  haT6  been  sufficient  to  avert  other  snbyersiye  changes,  is  open  to 
question ;  bat  his  death  removed  even  the  hope  of  conciliation,  and  was 
tiiereforo  in  every,  way  a  catastrophe.  The  King,  seeing  no  man  among 
the  reformers  whom  he  could  trust,  lent  himself  to  plots  with  foreign 
powers,  and  the  nobles  streamed  out  of  the  country  and  massed  themselves 
at  Coblentz,  with  the  avowed  object  of  invading  the  country  with  the  Aus- 
trians  and  Prussians*  Hereupon  the  Assembly,  intent  on  depriving  the 
Court  of  all  means  of  corrupting  waverers,  or  pardoning  royalists  who 
might  take  up  arms  against  the  Revolution,  withdrew  from  the  King  his 
right  of  grace,  abolished  orders  of  knighthood,  and  confiscated  the  judicial 
and  military  patronage  of  the  Crown,  in  so  far  as  regarded  appointments  to 
the  higher  offices.  Louis  XYI.,  unable  to  endure  all  this,  attempted  to  fly 
the  country,  but  was  captured  at  Yarennes,  and  then  the  Assembly  wound 
up  their  repeated  acts  of  hostility  by  decreeing  that  the  King  should  be 
suspended  from  his  functions  until  he  had  sworn  to  maintain  the  Constitu* 
tion.  From  this  point,  however,  it  was  evident  that  unless  saved  by 
fbre^  interference  the  days  of  the  throne  were  numbered,  and  Marat's 
Ami  da  Peuple  began  loudly  to  clamour  for  a  republic,  with  **  a  Beign  of 
Terror  to  frighten  enemies  at  home  and  abroad.*' 

Other  papers  in  plenty  joined  in  his  clamour,  and  found  impassioned 
readers,  for  the  nation  had  by  this  time  pretty  nearly  gone  mad.  The 
political  changes  had  been  so  rapid,  and  had  brought^^as  every  general 
disturbance  must — such  widespread  misery  with  them,  that  people  were 
frantic  for  rest,  and  rest,  as  they  understood  it,  could  only  be  obtained  by 
removing  the  King,  who  was  a  useless  obstacle  in  the  way  of  a  settied 
liberal  regime.  These  views  chiefly  prevailed  in  Paris,  where  trade  was 
in  stagnation,  specie  at  a  discount,  bread  dear,  and  anarchy  rampant.  A 
great  many  rational  people,  who  were  not  fire-eaters,  but  who  were  dis- 
gusted at  the  insolent  waywardness  of  the  nobles,  the  duplicity  of  the  King, 
the  prospect  of  an  invasion,  and  the  flood  of  minor  ills  which  accrue  from 
a  weak  Government,  were  ready  for  any  measures  which  should  bring 
about  the  state  of  Bepublican  order,  brotiierhood,  and  general  felicity 
which  newspapers  pictured ;  and  the  shameless  slanders  which  were  daily 
printed  about  the  Court,  the  higher  clergy,  and  the  Emigre  nobles,  added  to 
this  revolutionary  fSarvour.  At  the  moment  when  the  National  Assembly 
made  vray  for  tiie  newly-elected  <<  Legislative  Assembly,"  in  October, 
1791,  there  were  more  than  five  hundred  newspapers  at  work  in  Paris; 
and  scarcely  a  score  of  these  were  devoted  to  the  Court.  Most  of  them 
were  published  twice  a  week,  but  some  four  dozen  appeared  daily,  and 
there  was  a  peculiarly  foul  sort  of  print  called  <' mural  newspapers," 
which  were  not  published  for  sale,  but  to  be  posted  at  night  on  walls  and 
hoardings,  and  which  circulated  defamations  the  most  filthy  and  villainous. 
Anything  like  an  enumeration  of  the  five  hundred  papers  would  be 
imposeible,  but  it  may  be  well  to  record  the  names  of  the  more  important 
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organs,  edited  by  men  who  have  left  a  name  In  histoxy.  First  come  tte 
"  Red  "  joumalg : — 

UAmi  du  Peuple,  edited  by  Marat ;  Les  Revolutions  ds  Francs  et  de 
Brabant f  by  Camille  Deemonlins ;  VOratsur  du  Peuple^  by  Fr^roii; 
UAmi  des  Citoyens,  by  TalKen ;  La  SmtineUs,  by  Lonret ;  L$  Pomt  dm 
Jour,  by  Barr^e ;  Le  Difenseur  de  la  Congtitutiony  by  Robespierre ;  Le 
Tribtm  du  Peuple,  by  Babceuf ;  and  Ls  Pere  DuchSne,  by  Hubert. 

The  following  journals  professed  to  be  Constttational  or  moderate 
Republican : — 

Le  Patriots t  by  Brissot;  the  Mercure  de  France,  by  Mallet  du  Pan; 
the  Journal  de  Paris,  by  Garat ;  the  Chronique  de  Paris,  by  Condoroet ; 
Ls  RSpublicain,  by  Bi^yes;  and  the  Journal  deV Instruction  Socials,  by  J. 
J.  Noel. 

The  subjoined  were  Royalist : — 

The  Actes  des  Apotres,  by  RiTarol ;  Journal  de  la  Cour,  by  Brune;  the 
Lanterns  Magique,  by  the  younger  Mirabeau ;  the  MSmorial  Historique, 
by  Laharpe ;  the  Quotidienne,  by  Michaud ;  and  UAmi  du  Rot,  by  TAbbi 
Royou. 

A  few  extracts  from  the  aboye  papers  will  giye  some  idea  of  the  con- 
dition of  France  at  that  epoch.  Writing  about  the  King's  escape,  and  his 
capture  at  Yarennes,  BaboBuf  s  Tribun  du  Peupls  says : — 

When  it  was  known  that  Lonis  Capet  had  been  arrested  in  his  attempt  to  fly  and 
place  himself  at  the  head  of  his  cowardlj  nobles,  a  crowd  of  working  men  gaUiered 
in  the  Fanbonrg  St.  Antoine,  and  marched  to  the  Hotel  de  Yille,  singing  the  "  (^a 
ira,**  and  **  Death  to  the  Tyrant^*  Mayor  Bailly,  afraid  to  meet  these  patriots,  fled  by 
some  back  door,  so  that  the  crowd,  finding  no  one  to  speak  to,  joined  themselves  to 
another  imposing  array  of  citizens,  who  were  flocking  from  the  Marais  qnarter,  and 
the  whole  mass  adjourned  to  the  Champs  de  Mars,  gathering  new  recmits  at  e?eiy 
step  as  they  went.  At  four  in  the  afternoon  there  must  have  been  twenty  thousand 
citizens  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages  assembled  in  the  great  field,  and  the  shouts 
''Death  to  the  Tyrant !"  formed  as  it  were  one  great  cry  uttered  with  the  lips  and 
heart  of  the  whole  city.  But  suddenly  some  uniforms  appeared ,  the  gleam  of  bayonets 
was  discernible  on  the  river  banks,  and  clamours  of  welcome  were  raised  by  dtisens 
who  supposed  ihat  the  soldiery  had  come  to  fraternise  with  them:.  But  no,  Bailly 
headed  the  soldiers  1  Bailly,  girt  with  the  tricolour  scarf  !  Bailly,  who  once  profaned 
the  sacred  name  of  patriot  by  allying  it  to  his  own  I  A  trumpeter  marched  beside 
him,  and  by  his  orders  instantly  sounded  three  peals,  between  each  of  which  the 
Mayor  called  upon  the  meeting  to  disperse.  But  no  one  stirred,  because  nobody  oonld 
conjecture  that  the  ridiculous  summons  was  uttered  in  real  earnest ;  and  lo  it  b«fel 
that  without  warning  (sic),  without  preparation  of  any  sort,  the  soldiers  were  mar- 
shalled into  line  and  ordered  to  fire  upon  the  defenceless  crowd.  Then  uproae 
piercing  shrieks:  women  caught  up  their  children  and  were  shot  down  holding  them 
in  their  arms,  male  citizens  in  their  panic  ran  towards  the  soldiery  instead  of  away 
from  them  and  were  butchered  with  bayonets  ;  the  rattle  of  the  musketiy  and  the 
whistling  of  bullets  continued  to  work  havoc  among  the  affirighted  people^  till  the 
field  was  strewn  with  blood  and  corpses,  and  through  the  smoke  of  this  scene  of 
carnage  glowed  the  features  of  Bailly,  grinning  like  a  fiend.  But  wait,  Bailly ! 
traitor !  felon  I  perjurer  and  assassin  I  Eor  every  drop  of  that  patriot  blood  shed 
shall  be  exacted  a  thousand  drops  from  yon  and  the  tyrant  hordes  whose  hireling  yon 
are!    Wait  and  see  I 
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Baffly  had  not  long  to  wait,  lor  this  inddent  cost  him  his  mayorslup, 
and  eighteen  months  later  his  head.  We  have  left  oat  of  Baboenf  s  description 
a  number  of  disgusting  oaihs  which  are  untranslatable,  though  Baboeuf  s 
remarks  are  mild  compared  to  the  horrible  threats  which  Marat  vomited 
fixnn.the  Ami  du  Peuple*  Let  us,  however,  quote  some  gayer  extracts 
dealkig  with  social  aspects  of  the  Revolution.  The  licence  of  the  Press 
being  not  tasteful  to  everybody,  a  citizen  whose  private  life  had  been 
.  assailed  went  to  the  office  of  the  paper  which  was  called  VAmi  des  Fauvres, 
and  gave  the. editor  a  caning.  Young  Mirabeau,  who  in  his  Lanteme 
MagiquB  endeavoured  to  be  always  gay,  in  despite  of  difficulties,  thus 
describes  what  follows  : — 

The  worth/  man,  who  was  a  jeweller  oat  of  work-^for  few  people  bay  jewdleij 
nowadaya— recognized  in  the  editor  a  former  apprentice  of  his,  who  had  loved  his 
daughter,  but  been  tent  about  his  bnanees,  becanso  he  was  a  rogne  and  lazy.  The 
reeognitiim  diminished  nothing- from  the  vigour  of  the  thrashing  which  the  jeweller 
administered,  and  the  victim's  howls  were  so  musical  that  tiiey  brought  down  a  bevj 
of  women,  who,  to  the  horror  of  the  journalist,  screamed  in  chcHrus :  **  Give  it  him ! 
We*ve  had  enough  of  newspapers  I "  Encouraged  bj  this,  the  jeweller  ooUected  a 
squad  of  kindred  spirits  and  went  with  them  on  the  morrow  to  die  Legislative  As- 
semU^  with  a  fine  petitton  against  the  liberty  of  the  Press.  But  the  Assembly  grows 
impatient  at  all  attoeks  against  newspaper  freedom,  and  our  poor  jeweUer  met  with  a 
different  reception  to  that  which  he  had  expected.  An  usher  laid  his  petition  on  the 
table,  but  two-thirds  of  the  deputies  roee  and  shouted,  **  Take  it  away  ! "  At  this 
moment  the  jeweller  and  his  friends,  thinking  they  had  a  right  to  speak  about  their 
case,  rose  in  one  of  the  public  tribunes,  but  the  deputy  Drnmont-DaUoy,  catching  up 
the  rdl  of  paper,  clambered  over  the  benches  and  flung  it  into  the  jeweller*s  face,  cry- 
ing :  **  Out  with  you,  vile  whiner  I  "  He  was  called  to  order,  but  the  incident  occa- 
sioned general  hilarity  and  the  jeweller's  astonished  features  must  have  been  good 
tosee. 

Here  are  a  bunch  of  quotations  relating  to  odds  and  ends  of  Parisian 
life: 

M.  Jean  Paul  Marat  was  seen  dining  at  the  £cu  d'Or  in  the  Rue  Valois  yester- 
day. Wines  being  bad,  he  mopped  up  the  gravy  in  his  plate  with  a  crumb  of  bread 
which  he  swallowed,  licking  his  fingers  afterwards.  He  paid  four  francs  for  a  piece 
of  beef,  some  soup,  and  a  wedge  of  cheese,  but  with  his  accustomed  hatred  for  old 
customs  omitted  to  give  the  maid  anything.  We  wager  that  girl  will  never  be  tL 
republican.— Xoatenis  Magique^  August  15, 1791. 

Scn£3es  occur  eveiy  day  between  officers  of  the  King's  household  and  curs  of  the 
sort  who  yelp  in  tune  with  MM.  Marat  and  Fr^ron.  Yesterday  the  Queen  went  for 
a  walk  in  the  Tuileries,  and  was  everywhere  greeted  with  respect ;  but  returning  to 
the  palace,  one  brutal  rufiian  forced  his  way  past  her  equerry  and  flung  a  piece  of 
mouldy  bread  before  her,  saying  :  **  See  there.  Thai's  what  we  eat,  thanks  to  you." 
The  officer  on  duty  knocked  the  man's  hat  off  his  head,  telling  him  to  uncover  him- 
self before  his  Sovereign,  but  the  brute  drew  a  bludgeon  from  his  pocket  and  struck 
the  officer  so  savagely  on  the  face  that  he  broke  his  eheek-bone.  I  do  not  know  what 
wHl  be  done  with  the  man.  When  there  was  order  among  us  he  would  have  been 
hanged,  but  the  Queen  is  so  good  that  she  is  likely  to  plead  for  his  pardon.  She 
went  into  the  palace  crying. — Journal  de  la  Cour,  January  S,  1792. 

There  was  a  scene  at  the  Comedie  Fran^aise  last  night  during  a  performance  of 
Britannicus.  Since  the  Revolution  theatrical  managers  have  put  a  stop  to  the  prac- 
tice which  allowed  noblemen  and  other  subscribers  of  influence  to  have  seats  on  the 
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■Us«*  The  Marqoit  de  Creqoj-ToiiiiioQes  f orgeitmg  of  ignorinf  this  new  i 
menfe— for  he  has  been  ebtent  for  a  year  stowing  awaj  his  ralnables  in  Bngland— » 
walked  on  the  stage  as  nsnal  jesterdaj  whilst  the  cortain  was  np.  He  was  greeted 
with  a  hoot  from  all  the  q)ectators  in  the  pit,  and  not  nnderstanding  snch  a  tamnlt, 
stepped  to  the  footlif^ts  and  asked  the  public  what  thej  wanted.  "  Britannicns ;  ** 
to  SToid  a  riot,  canght  the  Marqnis  bj  the  arm  and  drew  him  towards  the  slips,  hot 
M.  de  Creqnjr  shook  off  the  actor  as  if  he  had  been  a  dog,  and  three  men  wen  needed 
to  get  him  behind  the  scenes,  where  they  were  all  heard  exchanging  explanatiooa 
in  fnrions  roices.  The  pit  were  so  excited  that  they  wanted  to  compel  the  Maitpus 
to  oome  forward  and  apoloi^,  bnt  the  storm  was  quelled  by  pretty  Mdlle.  Reinerie 
adyandng  and  offering  excuses  in  his  stead  :  <*  Monsieur  is  of  so  old  a  family,"  she 
said,  **  that  he  hasnotyet  had  leisuvs  to  learn  good  manners.*'  The  apology  cot  both 
ways  and  CTerybody  laughed.— Jimma/  de  la  Court  January  93, 1792. 

Fowls  are  costing  three  francs  each,  bread  is  at  eighteen  sous  the  three-pound 
loaf,  a  decent  coat  has  become  a  rarity  ;  men  are  wearing  high-peaked  hats  with  a 
hackle  in  front,  priests  carry  pistols  in  their  pockets  whilst  saying  mass,  women  dress 
in  black,  wear  heeUess  shoes  and  tattle  less  than  nsnal,  because  tiwy  are  afraid  of 
prison ,  boys  read  the  news  instead  of  going  to  school ,  all  the  perfumers,  j  eweUers,  and 
good  restanrateors  are  flying  abroad  taking  the  good  cooks  and  pretty  dancers  with 
them,  and  either  the  sewers  or  the  noxious  exhalations  of  M.  Marat  are  slaying  scores 
daily  with  the  small-pox.  Let  us  thank  hearen  for  its  mercies  and  for  our  new  con- 
stitntlon. — L*Abb£  Boyon*s  Ami  du  Boi. 

Yesterday,  August  7th,  some  noblemen  and  officers  of  the  Swiss  Guard  met  to- 
gether at  the  Bestanrant  of  the  Cadran  Bleu  to  celebrate  the  feast  of  St  Gaetan,  the 
patron  of  one  among  them.  They  had  invited  three  actresses  of  Mdme.  Mont8nsi«r*s  . 
troupe  to  enliTen  the  banquet,  aod  at  dessert  the  King's  health  was  proposed  and 
drunk  with  all  honours.  Probably  some  waiter  of  a  reyolutionary  turn,  or  maybe  the 
oyster-woman  opening  hershell-fidi  at  the  door,  objected  to  this  display  of  loyalty;  for 
as  the  guests  were  standing  up  to  toast  the  Queen,  a  stone  crashed  through  the  window 
and  cut  Mdlle.  Aim^  Duclos's  arm  open.  Immediately  afterwards  the  dining-room 
was  inraded  by  a  score  of  unwashed  canaiHes,  who  fell  upon  the  guests,  ladies  and 
gentlemen  indiscriminately,  and  smashed  plates ,  bottles,  and  glasses,  till  they  discovered 
their  antagonists  were  armed,  when  they  called  for  help  and  vanished,  one  jostling  the 
other.  They  got  a  few  kicks  as  they  went,  but  one  is  sorry  to  say  none  of  them  were 
killed  and  ^nng  out  of  the  window  into  the  gutter.  When  will  all  this  end  ?*» 
L'Ami  du  Bai,  August  8, 1792. 

The  end  was  to  be  very  soon ;  for  two  days  afterwards  the  Toileries 
were  inyaded,  the  Swiss  Guard  bntcbered,  and  the  King  taken  into  custody ; 
on  {be  2nd  and  8rd  September  oeeurred  the  massacre  of  all  the  Eoyalists 
confined  in  the  prisons,  and  on  the  21st  the  National  Conyention,  which 
superseded  the  Legislatiye  Assembly,  proclaimed  the  Bepublic  and  in- 
augurated  the  Beign  of  Terror.    This  brings  us  back  to  Marat. 

m. 

Jean  Paul  Marat,  who  is  by  far  the  most  loathsome  character  in  the 
Bevolution,  and  who  will  live  as  the  type  incarnate  of  rabid  joumalismy 
was,  like  J.  J.  Bousseau,  a  Swiss.  He  was  bom  in  1744,  and  it  adds 
much  to  his  guilt  that  he  received  a  superior  education  and  possessed 
natural  abilities  of  a  high  order.  It  is  fair  to  add,  however,  that  his 
talents  and  learning  subjected  him,  at  the  outset  of  his  career,  to  cruel 
persecutions.    After  studying  medicine  and  obtaining  an  appointment  as 
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ilootor  to  the  Gonnt  of  Artois's  grooms,  headdietedhimfMilftoreMarohesiii 
natural  seieiiee,  and  published  several  essays  on  the  theory  of  light.  These 
papers  had  the  honour  of  being  reviewed  and  warmly  praised  by  YoltairOy 
bnt  they  npset  all  the  notions  on  light  which  were  hcdd  by  the  Academy  of 
Sciences^  and  that  learned  body  instantly  fell  fool  of  the  amovator.  He 
was  friendless,  poor,  and  irritable ;  he  wrote  of  the  Aoademy  with  con- 
tempt, and,  above  all,  his  theories  were  the  true  ones.  These  were 
reasons  enough  to  draw  on  him  hostility  of  a  very  active  kind;  and 
the  Institute  of  France,  which  was  a  powerful  corporation,  refuted  him 
waspishly,  and  then  set  influences  at  work  to  drive  him  from  the  country4 
Marat  was  of  sickly  health  and  of  sour  temper ;  a  keen  private  sorrow, 
resulting  from  a  misplaced  attachment,  added  to  his  innate  moroseness, 
so  that  he  was  in  every  manner  unfit  to  bear  up  serenely  under  persecu- 
tion.  He  went  ofif  to  England,  and  spent  ten  years  in  London,  lodging 
in  Fleet  Street;  after  this  he  divided  a  couple  of  years  between  Edin- 
burgh and  Dublin,  and  then  he  visited  Holland,  picking  up  all  the  while 
a  precarious  sustenance  as  a  doctor,  tutor,  translator,  and  author.  In 
1789,  the  outbreak  of  the  Bevolution  brought  him  back  to  Paris,  rich 
with  the  fresh  stores  of  learning  and  experience  he  had  acquired  during 
his  exile,  and  bent  upon  starting  a  newspaper  like  other  clever  men.  Marat 
differed  from  other  clever  men,  though,  in  this  respect,  that  from  the  first  he 
had  a  clear  perception  of  his  object,  and  pursued  it  to  the  last  undeviatmgly. 
His  ideas  of  reform  were  never  clogged  by  the  wish  to  ape  English  con- 
stitutionalism, for  he  detested  England.  He  desired  a  radical  republic, 
and  though  his  first  journal,  the  PubUckte  Parisien  was  couched  in 
moderate  terms,  its  logic  was  so  trenchant,  and  its  drift  so  evident,  that 
even  the  most  zealous  deputies  of  the  Third  Estate  took  offence  at  it  as 
going  far  beyond  what  they  aspired  to  and  as  calculated  to  do  their 
cause  an  bjury.  It  was  the  distinctive  trait  of  Marat*s  genius  that  he 
could  not  write  a  line  but  attracted  attention.  His  scholarsfip  was  so 
deep,  and  his  style  consequently  so  pure  and  strong,  his  knowledge 
of  the  people*s  grievances  was  so  thorough,  and  his  perseverance  in  the 
aims  he  was  pursuing  so  relentless,  that  the  writings  of  other  men  paled 
beside  his.  The  Ministry  succeeded  in  suppressing  the  Publiciste  by 
paying  private  persons  to  ruin  it  in  libel  suits ;  and  when  Marat  founded 
L*Ami  du  Peuple,  they  got  rid  of  that  also  for  a  time 'by  the  expedient 
of  starting  no  less  than  ten  counterfeit  journals  bearing  the  same  name, 
and  by  buying  up  all  the  copies  of  the  genuine  paper  which  they  could 
procure.  The  counterfeits  were  of  course  full  of  weak  nonsense,  and 
the  effect  of  them  was  to  discredit  Marat  entirely.  He  could  not  protect 
himself,  for  he  had  not  money  enough  to  indulge  in  lawsuits,  and  in  the 
next  place  he  dared  not  show  himself  in  public,  for  there  were  numbers 
of  royalist  ol&cers  who  had  vowed  to  kill'  him  like  a  dog  wherever  they 
might  meet  him.  So  he  emigrated  to  London  again,  but  this  time  his 
exile  was  not  long,  for,  after  the  death  of  Mirabeau,  the  King  grew 
reckless  as  to  whe^er  he  was  attacked  or  not,  and  Marat  soon  established 
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kk  pap«rM  the  iMdingjonniAlirf  the  people*  Ofhir  ptperifheie^ 
which  enjoyed  great  popolftnty,  hat  Mtrai  spoke  the  Ifingnage  whieh  Am 
lower  classes  nBderstood,  and  his  Ami  du  PeupU  was  their  moaakxt.  It 
is  not  too  madi  to  say  thai  Marat  is  solely  responsible  £or  the  tioiiblag 
of  the  years  1791-2,  which  paved  the  way  to  the  Beign  of  Tenor. 
Bobespierre  and  Danton  were  each  potent  in  their  way,  bat  they  wooli 
have  been  nothing  if  Marat  had  not  beoi  there  to  point  to  them  tiie 
road  they  shoald  follow,  and  to  breathe  coarage  into  them.  Day  aftes 
day,  for  fifteen  months,  the  inde&tigable  fanatic  poared  his  marderoofl 
advice  into  the  ears  of  all  the  fiunished,  the  ignorant,  and  the  greedy. 
He  repeated  that  the  people  woold  never  be  seeore  in  possession  of  their 
rights  onto  King,  nobility,  and  clergy  had  all  been  crashed ;  and  he  it 
was — ^not  Danton — ^who  first  wrote,  '<  The  tranqaillity  of  the  people 
demands  that  one  handred  thoasand  heads  shoald  fiill.*'  To  dispel  any 
sentimental  qoahns  that  might  linger  in  the  breasts  of  his  leaders, 
Marat  exerted  all  his  talent  to  depict  his  intended  victims  as  the  basest 
and  most  depraved  of  mankind.  Proletaries  learned  of  him  how  the 
King  and  Qaeen,  whom  they  had  been  compelled  to  reverence  and  obey, 
the  nobles  whom  they  had  feared,  and  the  bishops  to  whom  they  had  ka^ 
fbr  absolations  and  blessings,  were  creatares  whose  private  lives  reeked 
with  crime  and  immorality ;  and  there  was  anfortanately  jast  enoogfa 
trath  in  some  of  the  aspersions  to  lend  the  semblance  of  fiEict  to  the 
remainder.  One  is  confoonded  by  the  amount  of  bodily  and  mental 
laboar  which  Marat  must  have  gone  through  to  bring  oat  his  paper 
every  day  unaided,  and  this  without  ever  being  remiss  in  his  attendanoe 
at  the  Jacobin  Club.  He  wrote  all  the  Ami  du  PeupU  himself,  and  dealt 
with  every  class  of  subjects  in  it,  showing  all  the  vigilance  as  well  as 
the  ferocify  of  an  ubiquitous  watch-dog.  However,  he  had  his  reward  at 
last.  ThQ  throne  was  overturned,  and,  content  with  his  first  victory, 
Marat  changed  the  title  of  his  paper  to  that  of  Journal  ds  la  B^ubUqus--^ 
a  mode  of  hintLng  that  he  took  the  new  order  of  things  under  his  special 
protection. 

And  now  imagme  France  given  over  to  the  garrulous  Convention,  in 
which  there  was  not  a  man  who  clearly  knew  what  he  wanted  save  this 
one,  Marat.  Forty-eight  years  old  at  this  date,  Marat  was  less  than  five 
feet  high,  and  had  a  head  enormously  disproportionate  to  the  size  of  his 
body.  The  upper  part  of  his  face  was  handsome,  but  the  lower  part, 
beginning  with  the  nose,  was  that  of  a  wild  beast.  The  nose  was  flat 
and  large,  with  nostrils  that  quivered ;  the  mouth  huge,  and  filled  wiUi 
black,  jagged  teeth ;  the  chin  square,  and  generally  ill-shaved,  covered 
with  a  stubble  of  several  days*  growth.  Naturally  unclean  in  his  person, 
Marat  cultivated  slovenliness  for  the  purpose  of  inspiring  greater 
confidence  to  the  dregs  of  the  populace.  He  seldom  wore  a  hat,  but 
covered  his  head  with  a  twisted  handkerchief,  red,  yellow,  and  greasy. 
His  Unen  was  worse  than  dingy,  his  shoes  stringless,  his  fttoddngs  torn 
and  down  at  heel,  and  his  brown  coat  covered  with  stabs,  ink-sj^aahee, 
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and  flakes  of  dried  mud.  In  constant  terror  of  his  life,  he  never  ventured 
oat  alone,  but  was  always  attended  by  a  tattered  mob  of  mffians  v4io 
called  themselves  his  body-goard,  and  plied  cudgels  about  them  to  dear 
him  a  passage  through  the  street  crowds.  Women  when  they  saw  him 
trembled  and  turned  their  heads  aside,  children  ran  away  from  him ;  at 
the  Convention  House  his  entrance  was  the  signal  for  a  general  silence, 
and  often  for  a  dispersion  of  half  the  numbers  present.  Marat,  who  was 
eaten  up  with  bilious  vanity,  gloried  in  the  universal  repulsion  which  he 
excited,  and  he  had  a  grim,  vicious  way  of  smiling  when,  fixing  his  eye  on 
any  member  whom  be  disliked,  he  saw  the  man  turn  pale  and  crouch.  Such 
was  the  man  who  by  means  of  all  the  scum  of  Paris  kept  the  Convention 
in  terror,  and  through  it  governed  France. 

His  first  care  was  to  get  the  guillotine  "  set  up  as  a  permanency.*' 
**  Soldiers  wear  swords  in  peace  and  war,"  he  wrote,  November  1792,  *^  and 
our  Bepublic  should  have  the  guillotine  constantly  at  her  side  to  frighten 
traitors."  At  first  he  had  asked  for  100,000  heads;  he  now  went 
minutely  into  statistics  and  declared  that  no  tranquillity  could  be  hoped 
for  unless  270,000  heads  were  cut  off.  The  foremost  head  to  be 
sacrificed  was  of  course  the  King's,  and  whilst  Louis  XYI.'s  trial  was 
impending,  here  are  some  of  the  things  that  Marat  wrote  in  order  that  the 
prisoner  might  have  fair  play: — 

I  call  upon  the  people  to  note  the  names  of  the  false  patriots,  if  any,  who  may 
TOte  for  the  tyrant's  acquittal,  or  for  any  lesser  penally  than  ^t  of  instant  death. 
It  is  an  insult  to  the  feelings  of  the  nation  that  the  descendant  of  a  hundred  yampires 
should  have  any  trial  at  all.  He  should  be  brought  manacled  before  the  Conyeutioa 
and  there  should  be  but  one  question  put,  **  When  and  where  shall  this  man  and  his 
accursed  brood  be  killed  ?  **  And  the  answer  should  be  a  unanimous  shout  for 
his  immediate  execution. 

It  becomes  known  that  Malesherbes  is  to  defend  the  King,  and  hereat 
Marat  breaks  out  in  this  style : — 

The  man  who  can  find  excuses  for  a  criminal  makes  himself  an  accomplice  of 
all  the  crimes  committed ;  but  when  the  criminal  is  a  king,  and  the  man  who  defends 
him  is  a  citizen,  the  latter  betrays  his  cause  and  becomes  a  greater  yiUain  than  the 
rascal  who  hires  his  advocacy.  Let  the  people  remember  that  the  citizen  Malesherbes 
makes  himself  the  champion  of  Louis  Capet :  therefore  he  approves  bis  acts,  therefore 
he  would  have  perpetrated  them  if  he  had  had  the  chance,  therefore  he  is  an  enemy  to 
the  Bepublic,  to  his  country,  to  his  brother  citizens :  therefore,  if  Capet  dies,  Malesherbes 
deserves  to  die  with  him. 

Malesherbes  did  die  on  the  scaffold — he  and  all  his  family — ^but  the 
certainty  that  he  would  have  to  meet  this  fate  did  not  weaken  his 
eloquence  in  defending  his  King.  Louis  XYI.  dead,  Marat  uttered  a 
shriek  of  exultation,  and  congratulated  his  countrymen  on  having  now 
ou^Mtssed  **  the  hypocritical,  servile  English,  who  heid  but  one  point  of 
superiority  over  us — that  of  having  mustered  courage  enough  one  day  to 
brain  Ghsdes  Stuart.  Our  courage  shall  last  longer  than  theirs — Capet's 
head  is  but  the  first  among  a  hecatomb  t  "  And,  as  if  drunk  with  the 
tdood  he  had  caused  to  flowj  Marat  plunged  into  an  orgie  of  denunciationsi 
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commending  to  the  C<Mnmittee  of  PnUie  Safety  every  men  or  woman 
whom  hie  eangoinaxy  goarde  reported  to  him  as  diea£E»cted : — 

There  is  a  scamp  who  lodges  Bne  Babille  near  the  Halles,  orer  a  carpet-maker**, 
on  the  seeond  floor.  He  wasa  receiyer  of  taxes  mder  the  tyrant,  and  has  fattened  on 
extortions.  I  gite  his  address,  in  order  that  thepeople  may  go  and  exterminate  him. 
—18th  March,  1793. 

There  is  a  ci-deTant  noble  lodging  No.  15,  Kne  St  Denis,  nnder  the  name  of 
Dubois.  I  heard  of  him  to-dsj,  and  hope  to  learn  that  justice  has  been  done  him 
before  the  week  is  orer.— 18th  March,  1793. 

Amilliner,whoi8said  to  be  pretty,  and  who  is  the  more  dangerous  in  eooee- 
qaence,  ntters  seditions  sentiments  in  the  Boe  des  liombards.  She  ridicules  the 
Republic,  and  loudly  expresses  her  sympathies  for  the  Capets.  Her  tongue  must  be 
cut  out  of  her  head,  or  her  head  be  knocked  off  her  shoulders.  Her  name  is  Louise 
Boulnoy,  and  she  has  either  a  husband  or  a  paramour  who  ought  to  be  anested 
with  her. 

Colomn  upon  column  are  filled  with  short  denanciatione  of  this  sort 
against  insignificant  private  persons ;  bat  when  calling  for  the  death  of 
any  prominent  man,  Marat  used  to  assail  him  in  long  articles,  going 
into  all  the  particulars  of  his  biography.  There  is  no  need  to  recall 
who  were  the  men  against  whom  he  levelled  his  most  spiteful  bolts,  for 
every  one,  without  exception,  who  could  be  suspected  of  the  orime  of 
«  Moderantism,"  was  held  up  by  him  to  public  execration.  He  did  not 
live  to  see  the  death  of  most  of  the  men  whom  he  had  impeached — and 
notably  that  of  the  GKrondins — ^for  on  the  18th  July,  1798,  Charlotte 
Corday  put  an  end  to  his  unhallowed  career.  One  month  before  his 
death  some  members  of  the  Convention,  exasperated  by  his  virulent 
calumnies,  had  prosecuted  him,  but  his  trial  was  a  burlesque  of  justice. 
Armed  roughs  filled  the  court,  the  terrified  judges  pronounced  a  hasty 
acquittal,  and  the  prisoner  was  escorted  back  in  triumph  to  his  lodgings. 
By  these  same  roughs,  and  by  all  the  rogues  and  criminals  in  Paris,  his 
constant  readers  and  admirers,  his  death  was  mourned  as  a  public 
calamity,  and  all  who  had  been  his  enemies  were  soon  offered  up  as  a 
holocaust  to  his  memory. 

IV. 

Marat*s  papers  had  inherited  the  influence  of  Mirabeau*B ;  their  work 
was  carried  on  by  the  Pere  Duchene  of  Jacques  Hebert,  by  the  Orateur  du 
Peuple  of  Louis  Freron,  and  by  the  Revolutions  de  France  et  de  Brabant 
of  Camille  Desmoulins.  All  three  of  these  journals  had  been  flourishing 
since  1789,  but  Marat's  death  brought  them  to  the  front,  the  more  so  as 
they  made  it  their  united  mission  to  agitate  for  vengeance  against  <'  the 
party  who  lurked  behind  Charlotte  Corday.*'  tThe  three  pi^ra  were 
equally  violent,  but  there  were  difierences  in  the  tones  of  their  violenee, 
and  their  editors  were  men  altogether  dissimilar.  Jaoques  Hubert,  bom 
in  1755,  was  a  miserable  uneducated  person,  who  had  been  eheck-taker  at 
a  small  theatre  before  1789.  He  was  dishonest  and  cantankerous,  but  pos- 
sessed a  sort  of  rough-and-ready  talent,  and  made  his  way  rapidly  after 
the  Revolution,  by  bringing  out  a  paper  composed  in  the  language  of  the 
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lowest  clA0se8»  and  profusely  sprinkled  with  obscene  oaths.  The  style  of 
the  Fere  DacJi^e  is  well  known,  owing  to  an  indiyidoal  of  the  name  of 
Yermesch  having  published  an  exact  imitation  of  it  under  the  late  Com* 
mnne ;  but  Hebert  was  a  man  of  sterner  stuff  than  his  foolish  imitator* 
On  the  proclamation  of  the  Bepublio  he  was  appointed  Deputy  to  Ghau- 
mettCy  the  Procurator  General^  but  he  continued  to  edit  his  paper  whilst 
attending  to  his  fonctions  as  purveyor  of  the  guillotine,  and  after  the  death 
of  Marat  took  to  publishing  daily  tabular  lists  of  persons  who  he  thought 
should  be  put  to  death.  So  long  as  he  confined  himself  to  private 
persons  he  enjoyed  impunity,  but  at  the  beginning  of  1794,  when  the 
Terror  was  at  its  height,  he  denounced  the  whole  Convention  as  a  body  of 
<<  pusillanimous  curs,'*  who  had  courage  only  to  bark,  and  urged  the 
people  to  overthrow  them,  and  transfer  all  their  powers  to  the  Commune. 
He  is  said  to  have  penned  this  article  when  intoxicated,  after  a  dinner  with 
Chaumette  and  Fouquier  Tinville,  and,  if  this  be  true,  his  wine  proved  ex< 
pensive,  for  it  cost  him  his  life.  Robespierre  had  him  arrested,  and 
Fouquier  Tinville,  the  Public  Prosecutor,  with  whom  he  had  dined,  had 
him  sentenced  to  death.    He  was  executed  on  the  24th  March,  1794. 

Louis  Frdron  was  the  son  of  £Ue  Fr^ron,  Voltaire's  antagonist  during 
the  Encydopsedic  controversies,  and  it  was  principally  because  of  the 
injustice  which  his  father  had  suffered  that  he  embraced  the  revolutionary 
cause  with  so  much  ardour.  But  Elie  Freron  had  been  persecuted  less  by 
the  nobility  than  by  the  philosophers,  and  it  was  accordingly  against 
savants  of  all  denominations  that  Fr^on  junior  mostly  levelled  his  shafts. 
His  Orateur  du  Peuple  made  it  a  business  to  ferret  out  members  of  the 
Institute  and  royalist  writers,  and  to  charge  them  with  having  prostituted 
literature,  science,  and  art  by  their  servilities  towards  the  Court.  He 
obtained  that  the  Institute  should  be  closed,  and  on  being  sent  as  Com- 
missary to  Marseilles  and  Toulon,  directed  all  his  zeal  to  the  persecution 
of  scholars  and  professors,  whom  he  sent  to  the  scaffold  by  dozens. 
Andre  Chenier,  the  poet,  was  one  of  his  victims,  and  indeed  it  was  enough 
to  be  a  man  of  talent  to  incur  the  impeachment  of  the  venomous  little 
sheet  of  candle-paper,  which  was  nicknamed  Uarrachetir  de  cervdles. 
Frfron,  however,  was  prudent,  and  he  took  such  good  care  to  offend  none 
of  the  dominant  fiEictions  that  he  survived  both  the  Terror  and  the  Direc- 
torate, and  on  the  accession  of  Bonaparte  actually  petitioned  for  a  post 
under  (Government.  The  First  Consul,  by  way  of  killing  him  politely,  sent 
him  as  Sub-Prefect  to  St.  Domingo,  where  the  climate  disposed  of  him  in 
a  couple  of  years. 

Camille  Desmoulins,  the  third  of  Marat's  successors,  was  bom  in  1760, 
and  was  a  typical  young  Frenchman  of  the  violently  ambitious  sort.  It 
was  he  who,  on  the  14th  July,  1789,  climbed  on  a  table  in  the  garden  of  the 
Palais  Royal  and  incited  the  mob  to  go  and  attack  the  Bastille,  though  he 
did  not  join  them  in  this  gallant  exploit,  but  watched  the  sight  from  a&r. 
Well  educated,  and  the  son  of-  an  honourable  magistrate,  who  deeply 
deplored  his  revolutionary  excesses,  and  remonstrated  with  him  continually 
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bj  Mter,  OamiHo  Deimimlms  wrote  like  a  gentiemaay  tad  afteM^Ms 
dioM  and  mannen  of  a  dandy.  Hii  appeanaee  was  always  natty.  Se 
spotted  a  bhia  coat  with  gilt  bottonSylmdEBkin  Inreeohes  and  well  varniihlRl 
bootSi  a  speekless  white  waistooat,  white  glo^es^  a  shinj  hat»  and  a  eato 
with  a  gold  nob.  The  portraits  €i  him  show  a  handsome  youth  with  large 
eyes»  thin  Ups,  dapper  hands,  and  a  oarefiilly  tressed  pig-tail ;  bat  singu- 
larly enough  the  owner  of  all  this  beaaty  and  finery  got  on  capitally  witti 
Maraty  who  often  pawed  his  white  waistcoat  and  said :  **  It's  a  light  heaA 
beats  nnder  this  frippery,  bat  it's  a  good  one.**  At  Marat's  deolii 
Oamille  Desmoolins  laonched  oat  fdrioosly  against  the  captiye  Qaeeiiy 
whose  deroted  slaTC  he  wonld  certainly  haye  become  had  she  inTited  hlin 
to  court  at  the  outset  of  the  Berohition.  He  demanded  that  even  t^ 
in&nt  Capet  (Louis  XVII.)  should  be  poisoned  before  he  became  a  danger, 
and  he  was  implacable  in  crying  for  the  execution  of  the  Qirondins.  Bo^ 
subsequently  to  the  81st  October,  1798,  when  the  Qirondins,  after  five 
months  spent  in  prison,  were  at  length  led  out  to  tiie  scaffold,  a  sudden 
reyulsion  occurred  in  Oamille  Desmoulins'  Tiews.  He  was  appointed  to 
be  Danton*s  chief  secretary  at  the  Ministry  of  Justice,  and  found  himsetf 
lodged  at  the  public  expense  in  that  grand^residence  on  the  Place  Yenddme, 
**  where,'*  as  he  writes  complacently  to  his  father,  **  the  Iffigh  Ohancellom 
of  France  UTod  before  me."  He  had  also  been  recentiy  married  to  a  lovely 
and  gentie-hearted  girl,  and  like  many  another  man  who  has  reached  tte 
top  of  thetree  heb^(an  to  pine  for  domestic  peace,  and  wished  to  see  happy 
faces  around  him.  Danton,  who  had  nothing  more  to  expect  firom  Tidenoe 
eitiier,  had  got  into  the  same  sentimental  mood,  and  seconded  Desmou- 
lins when  the  latter  brought  out  a  new  paper,  Le  Vietix  Cordelier^  in  which 
he  touchingly  pleaded  for  a  cessation  of  bloodshed,  and  a  **  reeoDciliation 
of  all  parties  under  the  tree  of  liberty."  Robespierre,  however,  was  no4 
yet  ready  for  rest.  Bo  long  as  Danton  was  alive  Bobespierre  could  not  be 
absolute  master  of  the  Convention,  and  he  promptiy  seized  the  occaskm  of 
Le  Vmu9  CordeU$r*$  appearance  to  have  both  Danton  and  Desmoulina 
arrested  and  tried  for  treason.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Le  Vieuoo  Cord^ier 
was  levelled  against  Bobespierre,  and  that  Danton  and  Desmoulins  hoped 
by  its  means  to  incite  the  people  to  hatred  for  their  rival.  Had  they  been 
able  to  continue  the  publication  for  a  few  weeks  longer,  or  had  they  been 
animated  by  a  spark  of  that  resolution  which  fired  TalHen  tiiree  months 
later  to  beard  Bobespierre  and  impeach  him,  they  might  have  succeeded, 
for  Paris  was  growing  as  sick  of  blood  as  they  were  ;  as  it  was,  they  let 
themselves  be  seized  unresistingly,  and  were  guillotined  together  on  the 
5th  April,  1794. 

Bobespierre,  then,  reigned  alone  till  the  27th  July,  when  a  cabal 
got  up  by  the  courageous  Madame  Tallien  overturned  him  and  put  « 
nominal  end  to  the  Terror.  But  what  was  the  condition  of  Puis  during 
these  last  three  months,  when  the  **  blood-moons  "  were  at  their  fqK)gee  t 
The  louis-d'or  of  twenty  francs  was  bemg  quoted  at  1,800  firancs  ia 
aengnatSf  bread  was  at  e&^i  sous  the  pound,  two-thirds  of  the  shops  in 
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ike  dty  ware  elo0ed»  and  all  the  abte-bodied  men  of  the  working-oIasMa 
who  had  not  been  drafted  into  the  army  roamed  abont  the  atreets  dnmk 
and  bawling,  or  broke  into  abandoned  hoosefl  and  plundered  tham« 
Eyery  afternoon  at  foor  a  line  of  tombrils  left  the  Oonoiergerie  and  jolted 
along  the  streets  to  the  Place  de  la  S^volntion  with  a  freight  of  Tiotims 
for  the  scaffold.  Sometimes  seyenty  persons  woold  be  beheaded  in  an 
afternoon.  The  nnmber  was  seldom  mider  twenty ;  and  people  were  so 
sated  by  the  sight  that,  excepting  the  relatives  of  the  victims  and  a  few  quid- 
nnncs  who  came  every  afternoon  and  stood  on  the  terrace  of  the  Tcdlmes 
Gardens,  to  bet  on  the  time  it  wonld  take  Samson  to  execute  the  first  or 
second  dozen,  nobody  went  oat  of  his  way  to  follow  the  carts.  The  chase 
after  nobles  and  priests  had  ceased  to  be  very  keen,  for  proscripts  came 
and  gave  themselves  np  every  day.  They  saw  nothing  worth  living  for  now, 
that,  mined  and  bereaved  of  their  friends,  they  beheld  the  reign  of  blood 
continue  without  prospect  of  cessation ;  and  many — especially  among  the 
wom&Bf  looked  upon  death  as  a  welcome  relicuT.  liLsanwhUe  the  Pro- 
consuls sent  into  the  provinces  were  spreading  death  and  misery  about 
them  as  in  Paris.  Carrier  at  Nantes,  Freron  at  Marseilles,  Foucher 
(afterwards  Duke  of  Otranto)  at  Bordeaux,  CoUot  d*Herbois  at  Lyons, 
Schneider  at  Strasburg,  redconed  their  victims  by  the  thousand,  and 
despatched  pompous  reports  to  the  Convention  describing  how  feudal 
castles  had  been  set  on  fire,  fiunily  plate  melted  down,  and  **  male  and 
female  d-devants "  sacrificed  to  tiie  safety  of  the  BepuUio.  These  re* 
ports  would  be  received  with  votes  of  thanks  and  by  clapping  of  hands 
from  fishwives  and  loose  women  seated^  the  public  tribunes;  after 
which,  debates  in  the  house  would  proceed,  with  the  usual  windy  decla- 
mations, bufibon  platitudes  about  fraternity,  and  the  never-varying 
motions  to  impeach  somebody  in  the  name  of  the  Sovereign  People. 
Fifty  or  sixty  deputies  of  the  Convention,  feeling  the  knife  suspended 
over  their  heads,  lurked,  hidden,  and  slept  in  some  new  place  every  ni^^t, 
and  among  these  was  Tallien,  whose  name  was  down  in  Bobesjnerre's 
black  book,  and  who  would  never  have  mustered  courage  to  rebel  against 
his  doom  had  not  his  wife  goaded  him  on.  Such  was  the  condition  of 
things  during  the  three  months  that  preceded  Bobespierre's  &U. 

V. 

Once  this  caitiff  had  been  beheaded,  the  Terror  did  not  immediately 
end,  but  it  spent  its  dying  force  on  those  who  had  been  Eobespierre's 
supporters,  and  the  press  gave  expression  to  the  general  yearning  after 
repose.  According  to  the  records  of  the  Conoiergerie,  no  less  than  884 
journalists,  for  the  most  part  obscure,  had  been  guillotined  in  Paris  in  1798 
and  1794 ;  and  some  thousand  newspapers  had  collapsed  in  consequence. 
But  there  were  plenty  of  joumaUsts  left,  and  with  the  Directorate  there 
started  up  a  crowd  of  light,  amusing  papers,  intended  to  revive  tha 
national  spirit  of  gaiety.    The  best  of  these  were  Le  Thif  Le  Minuur, 
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and  Le  Journal  da  Bieum ;  and  for  lome  tima  they  altogether  sopenedad 
the  printB  which  oontmned  to  treat  of  poUtios.  People  were  amfeited 
with  politiea,  thej  were  athint  for  eiyoyment ;  and  nerer  periiape  did 
extravaganoe  in  eating,  drinking,  dresiing  and  play-going  mn  riot  to  aoeh 
an  extent  as  from  1795  to  1799.  Listen  to  this  cry  of  the  Journal  det 
Bieun  (Ist  Jannary,  1795) : — 

BroomB  and  water  I  Brooms  and  water  I  to  sweep  and  wadi  awaj  eyerr  trace  oi 
the  blood  shed  among  ni  during  the  past  two  years !  Brooms  to  sweep  into  limbo 
every  shred  of  the  joomals,  gasettes,  pamphlets,  laws,  docomeats,  proclamations,  de- 
crees, which  have  maddened  as  and  brooght  us  where  we  are !  Brooms  to  brush 
away  all  memories  of  '93  and  '94,  and  sticks  to  beat  down  any  man  who  does  not 
curse  those  years  with  all  his  soul ! 

In  the  same  number  the  Journal  de$  Rieurs  says  :— 
We  hare  a  class  of  nouvtaux  riches  among  us :  financiers  who  hare  dethroned  the 
nobility ;  contractors  who  have  heaped  np  millions  by  purreying  our  armies  with 
cardboard  shoes  and  tin-barrelled  guns.  We  don*t  care  how  they  made  their  money, 
let  them  only  spend  it  well  and  bring  jollity  back  to  Paris.  Let  us  hear  once  nMre 
the  popping  of  diampagne-corics,  let  oar  eyes  be  gladdened  by  tiw  glow  of  kitchen 
fires ;  let  women  be  worshipped  again  and  not  hailed  as  *<  citiiens  ;"  and,  above  all, 
let  it  become  usual  again  to  wash  one's  hands  before  dinner. 

In  1795  a  comedy  called  Madams  Angot  was  prodneed  at  Madame 
Montansier*s  theatre  (Palais  Royal),  and  heA  a  mn  of  400  nights,  like  its 
modem  suocessor.  La  FUle  de  Madame  Angot.  In  it  the  follies  of  the 
Terror  were  keenly  ridicoled,  and  the  press  joyftdly  hailed  this  resoireo- 
tion  of  Thalia.  Also  the  mu$cadin$,  or  dandies  of  the  time,  attended  the 
theatre  in  crowds  and  got  np  affirays  like  those  which  signalised  the  first 
performances  of  M.  Sardon's  Bahagas^  after  the  Oommone.  At  eyery 
disparaging  allosion  to  the  Bepnblic,  some  **  friends  and  brothers  "  in  the 
galleries  would  hiss,  and  then  the  muscadins  would  treat  themselves  to 
tiie  pleasure  of  going  up  after  these  enthusiasts  and  thrashing  them  with 
long  canes.  All  this,  however,  does  not  mean  that  poUtics  came  to 
a  standstill ;  for  so  long  as  there  were  two  legislative  bodies  and  an 
executive  of  ''Five  Incapables"  who  mismanaged  the  affiurs  of  the 
country,  it  was  inevitable  that  discussions  should  arise,  and  that  political 
newspapers  should  find  buyers.  On  the  whole,  however,  France  had 
become  absolutely  indifferent  and  sceptical  as  to  political  systems ;  and 
when  Bonaparte  came  and  swept  the  Directorate  away,  and  inaugurated 
his  consulship  with  a  decree  which  completely  gagged  the  press,  most 
people  heaved  a  trae  sigh  of  relief.  Just  as  had  happened  during  the 
Fronde,  the  French  press  had  enjoyed  during  the  Bepnblic  a*  glorious 
occasion  of  doing  good  and  had  neglected  it.  Joumalism,  fiur  from 
being  an  assistance  and  a  blessing  to  the  country,  had  been  an  un^ 
mitigated  nuisance.  It  had  excited  all  the  bad  passions  of  the  time 
instead  of  checking  them,  it  had  preached  murder,  robbeiy,  mutual  hatred, 
and  mistrust ;  and  when  Bonaparte  stamped  it  down  with  the  heel  of  his 
conquering  boot,  he  seemed  to  be  crushing  out  the  last  embers  of  a  fire 
which  had  burned  or  blackened  every  great  and  good  thing  in  the  country.. 
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I  SHALL  not  attempt  in  the  oompasB  of  these  few  pages  to  give  an  aceount 
of  Iceland,  either  physically,  or  socially,  or  statistico-economically,  or  poli- 
tically, or  bistoricaJly,  or  from  any  of  the  other  points  of  Tiew  of  a 
gazetteer*  There  are  several  fiEkirly  good  hooks  of  travel  (Henderson's, 
the  oldest,  is  still  the  best)  in  which  those  who  are  cnrioos  will  find  the 
extraordinaiy  natural  phenomena  and  the  manners  of  the  natives  treated 
of  at  foil  length.  All  I  desire  to  do  here  is  to  give  some  sort  of  notion  of 
the  kind  of  impression  which  the  scenery  and  the  people  make  on  a  passing 
traveller — a  thing  which  is  what  one  chiefly  wishes  to  know  about  strange 
oonntries,  though  it  is  often  that  which  it  is  hardest  to  convey. 

Iceland  is  most  easily  described  by  negatives.  There  are  no  trees, 
though  apparently  there  were  plenty  in  the  tenth  century,  when  we  hear 
of  men  hiding  among  them  and  being  hanged  fr^m  them.  No  c<»m  is 
0rown,  nor  any  other  crop,  except  a  few  turnips  and  potatoes  which  taste 
only  half-ripe.  The  only  wild  quadrupeds  are  the  blue  fox  (who  has  pro- 
bably come,  as  the  white  bear  now  and  then  does,  on  ice-floes  from  Green- 
land), and  the  rein-deer — ^the  latter  introduced  about  a  century  ago,  and 
still  uncommcm,  ranging  over  the  desert  mountains.  There  is  no  town 
except  the  capital,  a  city  of  1,800  people,  no  other  place  deserving  to 
be  called  even  a  village,  unless  it  be  the  hamlet  of  Akureyri,  on  the  shore 
of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  with  some  fifty  houses ;  no  inns  (save  one  in  that 
village  whose  resources  consist  of  two  beds,  a  single  jug  and  basin,  and  a 
billiard-table) ;  no  hens,  ducks  or  geese  (except  wild  geese),  no  pigs,  no 
donkeys,  no  roads,  no  carriages,  no  shops,  no  manufactures,  no  dissenters 
firom  the  established  Lutheranism,  no  army,  navy,  volunteers,  or  other 
guardians  of  public  order  (except  one  policeman  in  Reykjavik),  no  crimi- 
nals, only  two  lawyers,  and  finally  no  snakes.  **  What,  then,  is  there  ?  '* 
Snow  mountains,  glaciers,  hot  springs,  volcanoes,  earthquakes,  northern 
lights,  ravens,  morasses,  and,  above  all,  deserts. 

Or  rather — there  is  the  Desert !  For  Iceland — and  this  is  a  point 
which  none  of  the  books  of  travel  bring  out — Iceland  is  really  one  vast 
desert  fringed  by  a  belt  of  pasture  land  which  lies  along  the  more  level 
parts  of  the  coast,  and  here  and  there  runs  up  the  valleys  of  the  great 
rivers  into  the  interior.  And  a  desert  in  Iceland  does  not  mean  merely 
a  land  waste  and  solitary,  such  as  large  parts  of  Scotland  and  Ireland 
have  become  (especially  since  deer  forests  grew  to  be  so  profitable),  but 
land  that  has  always  been  and  will  always  be  desolate — land  bare  and 
drear,  treeless,  shrubless,  grassless,  where  not  a  sheep  or  pony  can 
browsei  and  where  by  consequence  man  can  never  plant  his^welling. 
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Of  thiB  great  eeniral  space  a  pari  is  ooenpied  by  glaeiers  and  snow  fields. 
One  tremendons  mass,  oat  of  which  the  highest  peaks  of  the  island  rise, 
covers  an  area  of  some  fonr  thousand  square  miles,  has  never  been 
crossed,  and  never  will  be.  The  mountains  are  not  very  high ;  but  then 
the  level  of  perpetual  snow  is  only  some  8,000  ieet  above  the  sea,  and 
the  larger  glaciers  descend  almost  to  the  sea-level.  Other  parts  are 
filled  by  volcanic  mountains  surrounded  by  fidds  of  rugged  lava,  some- 
times, like  the  great  OdaCa  Hraun,  spreading  over  hundreds  of  mikSt 
and  not  only  barren  but  waterless.  The  rest  is  an  undulatiag  waste  of 
Uack  volcanic  sand  and  pebbles,  or  perhaps,  what  is  most  disiiud  of  all, 
aa  expanse  of  bare  earth  strewed  with  loose  blocks  of  stone,  irom  among 
which  no  herb  springs,  OYeat  which  the  nimble  pony  can  hardly  pick  its 
way.  On  the  lava  fields  one  may  have  at  l^ast  shrublets  of  4warf  bireh 
and  willow,  nestling,  with  a  few  tiny  ferns,  in  the  chinks  and  bdlofra  of 
the  mouldering  rock,  but  on  these  stony  wastes  all  is  desoimion — nei  a 
floww,  not  an  insect,  not  a  bird,  except  the  sombre  rav^i,  Odin'^  cem- 
panion,  least  of  all  a  sign  of  human  presence.  A  fer  less'knaginstive 
people  than  the  Icelanders  might  easily  have  pec^led  suchf-a  wfldemess 
with  tr(^  and  demons. 

Bound  the  northern  and  western  coasts,  and  in  some  of  the  Ixibad 
river  valleys  of  the  north-eastern  and  south-western  comers  ofihe  ilde, 
the  aspect  of  nature  is  less  forbidding ;  fi>r  Uiere  one  finds  stretched  of 
pasture  land,  flower-spai^led  in  the  earlier  stunn&er  months,  inXb.  now 
and  then  a  farm-house,  cosily  placed  upon  some  sunny  slope,  iShe  grass 
hillocks  of  its  tun  *  all  round,  and  a  bright  stream  murmuring  below. 
Yet  even  in  these  mc»re  favoured  regions  a  great  deid  of  tiie  -surface  is 
covered  with  dreary  bog,  and  the  land  shows  always  a  tendency  to  relapse 
— so  to  speak — ^into  a  desert.  On  a  sudden,  witii  no  apparent  piy>vocatibn, 
you  find,  as  you  ride  along,  that  the  grass  comes  to  an  end,  and' you  may 
th^i  travel  for  miles  and  miles-over  bare  eurth  and  stones  before  it  reap- 
pears again  on  the  banks  of  some  deep  flowing  stream.  This  is  %o  robnd 
Beykjavik  itself,  the  capital  of  the  island,  where  tiie  pasture  land  sk^ 
wi^  the  houses,  and  five  minutes  beyond  the  last  tun  one  looks  round 
upon  an  utter  wilderness.  As  the  life  of  man  depends  upon  that  of  sheep 
and  cows,  and  as  sheep  and  cows  depend  upon  grass,  it  follows  that  hoitees 
are  few  and  far  between  even  in  the  more  habitable  and  civilised  districts, 
while  villages  are  unknown  altogether.  Seldom  does  one  find  more  than 
one  house  where  the  map  marks  what  the  inexperienced  traveller  supposes 
to  be  a  town,  unless,  indeed,  on  the  coast,  where  sometimes  two  <^  three 
fishermen's  huts  lie  near  together.  And  firom  one  house  to  another  itis 
often  five,  six,  or  seven  hours*  riding. 

Of  the  scenery  I  am  rather  reluctant  to  speak,  because  I  know 
from  experience  that  the  effect  produced  on  the  reader  wiU  not  be  that 

*  Eyeiy  baer  (farm-house  or  city ;  the  same  word  which  appears  in  England^ 
"by"— Derby,  Grimsby)  has  its  tun  (town),  a  small  enclosure  of  carefully-moiTn 
grass  land  t  the  greater  part  of  it  is  usually  covered  with  hillocks  a  foot  or  eigfateeia 
indies  high.  -*- 
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wbieh  the  writer  desires.  It  is  yery  strai^^e  and  peculiar ;  solemn  en3 
ateniy  and,  in  its  way,  most  stimnjating.  But  we  *  found  that  eveiybodj 
who  asked  as  about  it  on  our  return,  and  had  it  described  to  him,  went 
away  with  the  notion  that  it  was  merely  bleak  and  gloomy,  perhaps  down- 
rightly  ugly.  This  eame  of  too  muoh  anxiety  to  be  veraoions.  Wedesciibed 
the  actual  features^  the  black  and  white  of  the  countiy  (it  is  a  country  of 
blacks  and  whUes),  and  did  not  convey  the  impression  it  made.  Yeiy 
likely  the  same  thing  will  happen  now,  and  the  present  reader  will  ftwm 
the  same  conception  of  Iceland  as  a  dismal  sort  of  place,  with  little  to 
attract  the  lover  of  nature.  Nevertheless,  it  is  something  more  than  that. 
The  elements  of  beauty  in  natural  scenery  are  nobleness  of  form  and 
richness  of  colour,  with  a  certain  measure  of  variety  in  both  of  these. 
Great  size  is,  of  course,  sometimes  desirable  to  produce  majesty,  yet 
certainly  less  necessary  than  we  are  apt  to  faoiey.  Now,  as  respects  both 
form  aud  colour,  Iceland  is  badly  off.  The  mountains  are  all  of  igneous 
rock,  sometimes  of  basalt,  amygdaloid,  and  the  various  kinds  of  trap, 
sometimes  of  more  recent  lavas  and  tu£b.  The  former  have  usually  a 
tabular,  the  latter  frequently  a  conical  shape,  but  in  neither  are  the  out- 
lines generally  bold  or  noble.  The  basaltic  hills  are  apt  to  be  long  flat- 
topped  ridges  of  only  slightly  varying  height,  with  abrupt  and  often  pre- 
dpitouB  faces,  but  srogularly  wanting  in  "  sky  line.*'  Sometimes,  irhm 
they  front  the  sea,  they  breaic  down  towards  it  in  a  superb  range  of  crags ; 
sometimes  in  the  middle  of  them  one  finds  a  grand  ''corrie,**  or  hoUow 
encircled  by  precipices,  but  usually  they  are  the  least  picturesque  of 
mountains,  no  better  than  those  Ochil  hills  in  Scotland,  or  the  trappean 
mountains  of  Ulster,  which  in  geological  character  they  much  resemble. 
The  volcanic  mountains  proper  do  occasionally  show  finer  forms— cones, 
though  genendly  rather  blunt  and  lumpy  cones,  like  that  of  Hekla,  serrated 
ridges,  and  here  and  there  a  group  of  jagged  peaks,  the  fragments  of  s<Nne 
huge  old  crater  which  has  been  broken  down  and  left  these  pieces  of  its 
rim  standing  up  alone.  But  even  such  peaks  and  ridges  are  rather  wanting 
in  beauties  of  detail.  One  does  not  find  those  patches  of  cliff  alternating 
with  grass  slopes,  or  those  deep  little  glens  and  gullies  which  lend  so  much 
charm  to  the  hill-sides  of  Scotiand  or  Norway.  And  the  mountains  are 
mostiy  separated,  not  by  valleys,  as  with  us,  but  by  level  or  undulating 
plains,  which  more  completely  detach  the  hills  firom  one  another,  and  give 
less  occasion  for  the  graceful  curves  and  sweeps  which  are  as  essential  to 
the  beauty  of  the  lower  parts  of  mountains  as  bold  and  sharp-cut  lines  are 
to  the  higher  peaks.  In  these  plains  lie  the  lakes,  which  are  seldom  fine, 
because  the  shores  are  low  and  you  can  see  the  whole  of  them  at  once. 
They  lie  among  hills,  but  the  hills  do  not  dip  straight  into  the  water ;  there 
is  none  of  that  mysterious  winding  away  behind  promontories  one  has  at 

*  «  ^e  "  means  a  party  of  three  friends,  who  spent  two  months  in  Iceland  in  the 
automn  of  1872,  and  who,  strange  to  say,  after  being  two  months  incessantly  in 
company  nnder  considerable  hardships,  remain  Mends  siiU.  Their  opinions,  how* 
ever,  aboat  the  island  sad  its  people  differed  extremely,  and  the  other  .two  are  net 
responsible  for  anything  said  here.  ^  t 
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KiUamey,  or  UUswater,  or  Lodi  Lomond*  Aa  for  eolonr,  there  are  in  Im- 
land  (besides  the  white  of  the  snowmoiintftiiis)  two  ooloijrs  and  no  more : 
to  wit,  intense  voleanie  bkckand  the  yellowish  green  of  themardiy  plains. 
Sometinies  the  black  is  wonderfolly  eflEeetiye*    In  partieolar  states  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  especially  abont  sunset,  it  will  turn  to  ttie  richest  purple 
or  violet.    Bising  in  inaocessihle  crags  of  lava,  it  is  terribly  stem;  uid 
where,  as  at  the  bottom  of  the  cone  of  Hekla,  it  is  powdered  o?er  with 
snow  and  ice,  the  contrast  has  a  strikingly  weird  eiSbcL    So  the  yellow- 
green  is  a  fine  hne,  especially  in  snch  clear  air  as  Uiat  of  Iceland,  where 
the  lights  and  shadows  of  the  clouds  playing  over  these  broad  open  SQr« 
&ce8  are  inexpressibly  beautiful.    But  one  grows  tired  of  the  conskot 
combination  of  these  two  colours  only,  unrelieyed  by  intermediate  diadee. 
No  reds,  either  of  earth,  or  rooks,  or  heattier  bloom ;  no  greys  or  li^ 
blues  of  limestone,  such  as  one  has  in  the  Alps ;  no  dark  blues  ot  slate 
rock,  like  those  of  Wales ;  no  greens  of  fir,  or  beech,  or  oak,  ex  hasd 
copse.    Trees  are  wanting  eyerywhere,*  and  anyone  can  fancy  how  nmeh 
the  landsc^fie  loses  thereby  in  softness  and  variety.    For  one  thing,  thete 
are  no  foregrounds,  and  Ihe  country  is  therefore  as  unfit  for  a  painter  as 
any  really  grand  country  can  be.    Whereyer  there  is  a  fine  prospect  it  is 
a  distant  and  extensiye  one.    One  does  not  come  upon  gracious  little  eae- 
cades  or  wooded  dells,  or  flowery  lawns  sloping  to  a  brook,  or  groups  of 
grey  boulders  overgrown  by  fern  and  brushwood,  such  as  the  sketeher 
loves — all  these,  all  the  smaller  and  more  tender  beauties  of  landscape, 
are  wanting.    Bare  undulating  flats  of  bog  or  stone,  traversed  by  foemiag 
rivers,  and  backed  by  wild  irregular  isolated  mountains,  sometimes  snow- 
covered,  sometimes  black  and  rugged — such  are  the  general  elements  of 
an  Icelandic  view,  and  it  needs  all  the  vivid  brilliance  of  the  air,  and  the 
dignity  which  vast  extent  gives,  to  redeem  them  from  dreariness  and 
monotony.    The  Danes,  between  whom  and  the  Icelanders  there  is  litde 
love  lost,  have  a  saying  that ''  God  made  the  rest  of  the  world,  but  the 
devil  made  Iceland.*'    Natives  of  flat  and  sandy  Denmark  may  have  no 
right  to  be  heard  on  a  question  of  natural  beauty,  yet  there  is  a  sort  of 
meaning  in  this  ManichsBan  view  of  theirs.    Iceluid  looks  as  if  it  had 
been  made,  I  will  not  say  by  a  malignant  power,  but  by  itself^  by  chance, 
by  the  ungovemed  action  of  natural  causes,  without  any  purpose  to  pro- 
duce beauty.    There  are  regions  in  the  world,  parts  of  the  Bernese  Ob6^ 
land  for  instance,  or  the  central  Pyrenees,  and  perhaps  not  least  notaUj 
the  English  Lake  country,  where  one  foels  as  if  the  forces  of  nature  had 
consciously  laboured  to  mould  and  adorn  a  landscape  delightful  to  hnman 
eyes,  combining,  as  at  Bosenlaui  or  in  the  valley  of  Derwentwater,  ISkt 
woods,  rocks,  and  water,  so  as  to  create  at  every  turn  the  most  exquisita^ 
finished  pictures.    In  Iceland  the  elements  of  beauty  and  grandeur,  or 
at  least  the  chief  among  them,  mountains,  lakes,  glaciers,  rapid  xivors, 
are  present ;  but  they  are  so  ill-placed  towards  one  another — so  lit& 

*  To  be  strictly  accnrate,  I  will  say  that  we  came  upon  a  pretly  little  thkioetcf 
biiches  in  one  of  the  northern  vaUeys,  and  a  rowan  tree  in  the  middle  ai  te  hooses 
at  AkureTTi. 
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wroDght  oat,  so  to  speak — that  a  perfect  landscape  is  rarely  the  result* 
There  are  many  thrilling  notes,  bnt  no  harmony. 

*<What  a  gloomy,  dismal,  nninteresting  country  I  "  Gloomy?  well, 
yes :  dismal  ?  sometimes :  nninteresting  ?  certainly  not^  There  is  some- 
thing so  singular  about  the  scenery ;  so  peculiar  a  sentiment,  if  one  may 
nse  the  expression,  that  one  is  often  more  profonndly  and  permanently 
impressed  by  it  than  by  other  regions  which  are  more  tmly  beautiful  or 
sublime.  Everywhere  is  silence,  desolation,  monotony ;  one  is  awed  by 
the  presence  of  the  most  tremendous  forces  of  nature— fire  which  has 
reared  these  peaks  and  poured  out  these  lava  torrents;  frost  which 
rends  the  rocks  and  soil  and  frowns  down  on  you  from  the  interminable 
ice  ridges.  One  knows  oneself  surroimded  by  a  tempestuous  ocean, 
£ur  removed  from  even  those  outposts  of  civilization,  Norway  and  the 
Shetland  isles ;  in  a  land  wholly  out  of  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  world, 
and  unaffected  by  its  fortunes ;  a  land  where  nothing  has  happened  for 
many  centuries ;  a  land  which  seems  not  designed  for  man  at  all,  but  left 
waste  for  nature  to  toss  wildly  about  the  materials  she  did  not  need  else* 
where,  and  disport  her  in  sudden  displays  of  her  own  terrible  powers.  The 
eye  ranges  over  these  vast  black  landscapes  of  the  interior,  and  finds  among 
them  not  only  no  trace  of  human  habitation,  but  scarcely  a  grassy  nook 
where  a  human  habitation  might  be  planted.  Sahara  itself  is  not  more 
hopelessly  sterile ;  and  however  full  the  world  may  in  time  become,  little 
prospect  is  there  that  any  new  band  of  emigrants  will  turn  their  prows 
to  the  stormy  shores  of  Iceland. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  to  give  a  notion  of  the  sort  of  effect  which  the 
scenery  produces  on  a  traveller  will  be  to  say  something  about  two 
characteristic  views  which  came  in  our  way.  Very  likely  there  are  others 
finer.  We  had  not  time  to  reach  the  souiliem  slope  of  the  Yatna  with  its 
terrible  rivers,  on  the  banks  of  one  of  which,  a  torrent  three  quarters  of  a 
mile  long  and  a  mile  and  a  half  wide,  the  traveller  is  often  obliged  to  halt 
for  weeks  before  he  can  venture  to  cross.  Nor  have  I  seen  the  grand 
north-west — BreiSiQorSr  and  the  icy  valleys  of  the  long  Isa^orCr,  where 
l^ers  stream  down  the  steep  glens  into  a  glassy  sea ;  but  can  hardly 
think  that  anything  even  there  can  be  more  genuinely  Icelandic  than  what 
I  must  now  endeavour  to  describe. 

Two  days  we  had  been  driven  over  a  tossing  sea  before  a  southerly 
gale,  two  days  and  nights  since  the  majestic  outline  of  the  hill  of  Hoy,"*" 
westwnmost  and  highest  of  the  Orkneys,  faded  away  among  the  mists 
that  hang  for  ever  round  it ;  and  on  the  morning  of  the  third,  grey 
mountains  appeared  upon  the  port  bow,  and  we  joyed  not  less  than 
Ulysses  when  he  saw  the  isle  of  the  Phseacians  rise  like  a  shield  from 
the  sea.  The  first  sight  of  land  after  a  voyage,  be  it  long  or  short,  is 
always  exciting,  and  it  was  now  the  more  so  because  every  one  was 

*  These  old  red  sandstone  cliffs  on  the  west  side  of  Hoj  (a  name  familiar  to  the 
readers  of  Walter  Soott't  PiraU)  are  at  one  point  1,100  feet  in  nearly  vertical  height, 
and  eertainlj  among  the  grandest  in  the  British  Isles.  The  little  mail  packet  from 
Scrabster  to  Stromness  passes  dose  nnder  them. 
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stixred  bj  the  niter  gtrangeness  of  iUg  imtravelled  oeean,  and  peiftapB 
by  a  slight  sense  of  danger,  nnee  nobody  cm  board  had  ever  seen  the 
haibonr  of  SeytHsQorKr  for  whieh  we  were  nuddng.  As  the  Teasel  drove 
swiftly  nearer,  the  features  of  the  eoast  revealed  themselves,  but  the 
seqBe  of  mystery  and  danger  £^ew  almost  stronger.  Long  lines  of  crags, 
black  or  of  a  grey  more  dismal  than  black,  rose  oat  of  a  deep  deep  sea, 
sometimes  in  dieer  precipices,  piled  in  terraces  one  above  another,  some- 
times in  steep  slopes  of  loose  stone,  topped  by  a  range  of  cliff  with  mora 
rock  slopes  and  more  clifiGs  above.  Highest  of  all,  where  the  tops  of  the 
cliffii  seemed  to  ran  back  into  a  lofty  table-land,  walls  of  rook  encloeeci 
deep  dark  hollows,  where  the  son  never  came  to  melt  the  snow  that  filled 
them ;  and,  last  of  all,  farther  back  still,  sharp  peaks  and  glittering  iee- 
fields  rose  above  the  table-land,  and  peered  down  into  the  heads  of  these 
hi^  ravines.  Far  ap  into  the  heart  of  this  mountain  mass  ran  the 
narrow  winding  fiords,  the  month  of  each  guarded  by  a  towering  pro- 
montory and  firinged  by  rocky  islets,  over  which  the  billows  broke  in 
sheets  of  foam,  marking  the  whole  coast  with  a  line  of  white.  No  broah- 
wood,  no  heather,  upon  all  these  slopes  and  fiiees,  not  a  blade  of  grass  to 
vary  Hie  black  and  lamentable  brown,  not  a  trace  of  pasture,  not  a  human 
dwelling  all  along  the  shores,  not  a  sail  upon  the  water,  but  a  cold,  grey, 
cheerless,  hazy  sea  stretching  away  towards  the  Pole  till  it  met  the  cold 
and  steely  sky.  One  thought  of  that  enchanted  moxmtain  in  the  Arabian 
Niffhu  against  which  ships  are  driven  in  an  unknown  sea ;  and  tilie  thrill 
of  awe  and  mystery  was  almost  painful,  until  at  length;  the  desired  hav^i 
found,  we  passed  between  the  tremendous  portals  of  one  of  these  long 
fiords,  and  gliding  swiftly  up,  cast  anchor  under  the  dopes  of  smiling 
green  that  encirde  its  head. 

A  fortnight  later  we  had  an  experience  of  inland  scenery  not  less 
impressive.  The  whole  interior  of  the  island  is  a  desert,  and  although 
great  part  remains  unexplored,  there  are  some  fbur  routes  by  which  it 
may  be  crossed  from  north-east  to  south-west,  and  by  one  of  which,  the 
westernmost,  where  the  desert  region  is  narrowest,  it  is  crossed  pretty  fre- 
quently. Another  (Yatnajokulsvegr)  has,  so  far  as  I  know,  been  traversed 
only  once,  and  can  never  be  traversed  without  serious  risk  of  losing  the 
horses  by  hunger  and  exhaustion,  and  probably  getting  lost  oneself.  A 
third  is  taken  perhaps  once  or  twice  a  year,  and  the  fourth  (Vatnahjal- 
lavegr),  which  we  had  determined  to  follow,  stimulated  to  some  extent 
1^  the  mystery  that  enveloped  it,  had  not  been  tried  for  fifteen  years  or 
so,  and  was  supposed  to  be  known  to  only  one  man  in  the  whole  country 
aide,  and  who  bore  the  name  (common  in  Iceland)  of  Siguri5r,  the  hero  of 
the  Yolsunga  Saga. 

On  Monday  morning,  at  five  a.m.,  we  started,  a  party  of  sevente^ 
horses,  three  guides,  and  three  Englishmen,  from  the  last  house  on  the 
nortii  side  of  the  wilderness,  &  strange,  lonely  place,  where  the  simple 
natives  had  crowded  and  buzzed  round  us  all  the  day  before,  in  mingled 
curiosity  and  kindness,  as  if  we  were  visitors  from  another  planet.  Climb- 
ing out  of  the  valley  where  this  house  lay,  we  reached  a  hi^  undulating 
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plateau  atrj^  with  loose  rough  slabs  of  stone^  like  the  payement  of  a 
rained  citji  with  here  and  there  sheets  of  black  water,*  too  small  for  lakes, 
too  big  fo^  |>ools ;  patches  of  bog,  and  beds  of  half-thawed  snow*  The 
slowly  rising^clonds  showed  all  ronnd  the  same  conntry,  a  land  without 
form  and  void,  a  land  that  seemed  as  if  only  half  created,  with  no  feature 
for  the  eye  tp  dwell  npon ;  neither  peaks  nor  valleys,  neither  rocks  nor 
grass*  but  everywhere  bare,  bleak,  blank  desolation.  It  was  not  always 
the  same,  f(^  sometimes  there  was  more  snow,  sometimes  bog,  sometimes 
only  stone  '^  but  one  had  no  sense  of  progress  in  it,  and  felt  as  if  it 
might  go  OK  for  ever.,  Late  in  the  afternoon  the  stone- changed  to  a 
rolling  plaiii  of  black  volcanic  pebbles,  and  coming  at  last  to  an  oasis  of 
short  grass,  Vo  halted  for  an  hour  to  give  the  horses  a  feed,  though  a 
scanty  one,  and  to  discuss  our  course,  for  the  clouds  had  now  settled 
down  upon  u^,  and  there  was  no  seeing  more  than  a  few  hundred  yards  in 
any  directioq^  Track,  or  mark  to  indicate  a  track,  there  was  of  course 
none;  and  Sigur^r  admitted  that  without  the  Jokullf  to  guide  him, 
he  could  not  tell  where  we  were  or  which  way  we  were  going.  Now,  the 
JokuU,  though  one  knew,  from  the  number  and  whitish  colour  of  the 
torrents  we  pressed,  that  it  could  not  be  very  far  off,  was  in  such 
weather  hopelessly  hidden.  Onwards,  however,  we  pressed,  for  night 
was  beginning  to  fall ;  and  if  we  could  not  reach  a  scrap  of  pasture  that 
lay  some  hours  ahead,  it  might  go  hard  with  the  horses.  Everything 
depended  on  tl^e  horses,  for  our  supply  of  food  was  scanty,  and  the  ne](t 
hou$e  one  hpndred  nules  away.  The  compass  was  consulted  in  vain,  and 
SigurSr  shook  •  his  head  more  and  more  ominously,  till  at  last,  when  it 
was  almost  dark,  and  the  mist,  driven  by  a  piercing  wind,  was  turning  to 
a  si^ow  mizzle,  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  halt.  The  tent  was  taken 
off  the  horse  that  carried  it,  and,  with  fingers  so  numb  that  we  could 
scarcely  untie  its  cords,  we  set  about  pitching  it,  while  the  natives  tied 
our  seventeen  horses  tail  and  head  together  to  keep  them  from  running 
off  during  the  night,  as  their  wont  is.  The  tent-pegs  took  no  grip  of  the 
soft  loose  shingle,  however  deep  we  drove  them  in;  but  when  one 
remarked  that  the  pole  would  probably  fall  during  the  night  and  bury  us 
all  in  the  ruins,  the  other  two  only  gave  a  shivering  assent  and  crawled 
insi4e.  Then  the  head  of  the  commissariat  served  out  supper,  consisting 
of  some  fragments  of  mouldy  biscuit  and  clammy  mutton,  with  a  carefrdly 
limited  sip  of  com  brandy ;  waterproofs  were  laid  down,  pillows  extem- 
porized out  of  riding-boots,  every  scrap  of  clothing  turned  to  account 
against  the  cold,  and  we  lay  down  to  court  sleep.  The  native  Icelander 
regards  neither  cold  nor  hunger ;  but  we  were  less  seasoned,  and  one  at 
least  of  the  party  lay  awake  all  night,  freezing  hard,  longing,  as  Homer 
says,  for  the  coming  of  fair-throned  Morning,  listening  resignedly  to  the 
sounds,  steady  and  strong  as  the  beats  of  a  steam-engine,  that  told  of 

*  Called,  as  we  found  to  our  amusement,  "Ullarvotn,"  i,e.  Ullswaters  (=»Wool- 
ItkM). 

t  The  term  Jokoll  (J  in  Icelandic  is  pronounced  as  consonantal  F)  describes 
botl^a  peipetual  snow-monntdn  and  the  gladers  which  issue  from  it       r^  OOO Ip 
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the  better  fortune  of  a  eomrade,  trying  now  and  then  to  relieve  the  weari- 
ness by  fixing  his  mind  npon  a  point  of  law,  bat  failing  always,  and 
slipping  off  into  a  wandering  reverie,  wherein  England  and  dvilisation, 
and  all  £&miliar  things  beyond  the  great  sea,  seemed  plnnged  deep  in  the 
past,  or  whirled  away  to  an  illimitable  horizon. 

Next  morning  early  when  we  again  mounted  and  started,  tmre- 
fireshed,  upon  our  way,  everything  was  still  wrapped  in  cloud,  and 
SigurSr's  mind  most  of  all,  he  moaning  at  intervals,  "  If  I  could  only  see 
the  Jokull !  "  About  nine  o'clock,  however,  the  mist  suddenly  rose  and 
then  vanished,  the  sun  shone  out,  and  the  wished-for  Jokull  appeared,  a 
long,  flat-topped,  smooth-sloped  ridge  of  ice  (neve  one  would  have  called  it 
in  the  Alps),  four  or  Ave  miles  to  the  east  of  us,  trending  away  south 
further  than  eye  could  reach.  So  the  way  was  now  plain,  and  we  rode 
on  as  fast  as  the  roughness  of  the  ground  permitted,  where  flats  covered 
with  the  overflow  of  glacier  torrents  alternated  with  rocky  or  shingly 
hills,  and  with  the  iron  billows  of  successive  lava-flows.  The  scene  was 
unlike  yesterday's,  as  drear  and  solitary,  but  with  a  certain  weird 
splendour  of  its  own.  On  one  side  the  smooth  endless  Ime  of  snow-field, 
on  the  other  an  immense  plain,  flooded  with  sunlight,  with  a  few  tby 
volcanic  cones  rising  on  its  extreme  western  marge.  Right  in  front,  two 
bold  snowy  mountam  groups,  the  square  mass  of  Lang  Jokull,  and  oppo- 
site it  five  sharp  icy  pinnacles  capping  the  ridge  of  Bl4ngny  Jokull; 
between  them  a  depression,  through  which  we  were  to  pass  to  the  south, 
and  which,  so  clear  was  the  air,  seemed  no  nearer  at  six  o'clock,  after 
incessant  quick  riding,  than  when  we  had  caught  sight  of  it  before  noon. 

The  unfruitful  sea  is  not  more  lonely  or  more  waste  than  this  wilder- 
ness, shut  in  by  frozen  barriers.  Yet  it  was  not  a  howling  wilderness, 
such  as  that  which  awes  a  child's  imagination  in  the  Hebrew  prophets, 
such  as  that  we  had  traversed  the  day  before ;  but  full  of  a  strange  stem 
beauty,  stilling  the  soul  with  the  stillness  of  nature.  There  was  not  a 
cloud  in  the  sky,  not  a  bird,  not  an  insect,  not  a  floweret  at  our  feet ; 
only  the  blue  dome  of  air  raining  down  brightness  on  the  black  desert 
floor,  the  dazzling  snows  in  front,  and  far  away  exquisite  tints  of  dis- 
tance upon  the  western  peaks.  And  then  the  silence,  what  was  ever  like 
it  ?  a  silence,  not  as  of  death,  but  as  of  a  time  before  life  was.  To  us 
the  scene  was  all  the  more  solemn  because  of  yesterday's  cloud  and  the 
weary  night,  for  there  was  nothing  to  connect  what  we  now  saw  with  the 
region  we  had  left  on  the  northern  side  of  the  desert ;  we  could  no  more 
tell  how  we  had  got  there  than  how  we  should  get  out.  It  was  like  a  leap 
into  fairy  land ;  and  indeed,  despite  our  exhaustion,  a  delicious  leap,  for 
the  air  was  so  fine  and  keen,  the  sky  so  brilliant,  the  aspect  of  everythisg 
so  novel,  that  the  barrenness  underfoot,  and  the  sense  of  danger  in  case 
any  misfortune  befel  us,  so  far  from  human  help,  did  not  seem  to  depress 
us ;  and  each  rode  alone  in  a  sort  of  grave  exhilaration,  gazing  as  in  a 
dream  at  the  hills  and  drinking  in  the  sunlight,  content  with  silence  and 
the  present. 

The  sun  went  down  as  we  entered  the  mijestio  stiA'^te^  portal 
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between  the  two  Jokulls,  and  the  eastern  one,  on  whose  snows  his  light 
lingered  longest,  glowed  with  colours  more  glorioas  than  any  we  could  re- 
member in  ttie  Alps ;  the  rose  perhaps  less  vivid  than  that  which  boms  at 
dawn  upon  the  Silberhom,  bat  with  it  an  infinitely  varied  and  tender  alter- 
nation of  violet  and  purple,  opal,  and  pink  and  orange,  passing  from  one  tint 
to  another  in  swifl  iridescent  pulses  till  they  died  away  into  chilly  blue. 
Darkness  had  hardly  descended  before  what  had  seemed  a  steel-grey  bank 
of  cloud  in  the  north-east  turned  to  an  auroral  arch,  which  soon  shot  forth 
its  streamers  across  the  zenith,  throbbing  and  glancing  from  one  side  of 
heaven  to  the  other,  and  flinging  themselves  into  exuberant  folds  and 
curves  of  vaporous  light.  We  rode,  first  by  its  help,  and  then  stumbling 
about  in  utter  darkness,  all  night  through,  making  only  one  or  two  short 
halts  for  the  sake  of  the  wearied  horses.  The  ground  was  rough,  and  we 
were  more  than  half  asleep,  exhausted  by  fasting  and  excitement,  so  how 
we  got  safely  across  was  a  marvel  then,  and  remains  so  to  us  now. 

When  the  safiron  robe  of  morning  was  spread  over  the  east,  we  were 
among  new  mountains,  with  the  pass  already  far  away;  and  when  from  be- 
hind one  of  their  pinnacles  the  son  suddenly  flamed  up,  we  were  descend- 
ing towards  the  great  White  Lake  (Hvitarvatn),  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
country,  over  whose  bosom  two  glaciers  streaming  down  between  savage 
ink-black  difis  scattered  a  shower  of  miniature  icebergs  that  sailed  about, 
sparkling  in  the  morning  light.  It  was  a  wild  and  striking  scene,  but  not 
in  the  least  beautiful,  and  almost  too  savage  to  be  grand.  For  there 
was  nothing  tender,  nothing  graceful,  nothing  picturesque  to  break  the 
intense  grimness  of  the  black  mountains,  with  their  blunt,  harsh  lines,  or 
give  variety  to  the  huge  sheet  of  whitish-blue  water  that  washed  them ;  no 
waterfall  flashed  among  the  rocks,  no  copse  wood  clothed  the  glens  or 
dipped  into  the  lake.  One  had  little  temptation  to  linger,  especially  as 
the  swans  that  fluttered  over  the  icebergs  were  too  wild  to  let  us  approach 
them ;  so  we  hurried  on,  and  after  some  hours  more  gained  from  the  top 
of  another  pass  a  boundless  prospect  over  the  great  south-western  plain 
of  the  island,  Hekla  guarding  it  to  the  south,  while  in  the  distance,  pufls 
of  steam  marked  the  spot  where  the  Geysers  lie. 

The  land  was  greener  to  the  eye,  but  it  was  still  utterly  waste  and  deso- 
late, nor  did  we  find  a  place  to  halt,  a  human  dwelling,  and  that  which  is  the 
chief  support  of  life  in  Iceland,  a  draught  of  milk,  till  after  a  loDg  and 
hard  day's  riding  we  came  at  evening  to  the  solitary  farm  of  Haukadalr. 
Here  the  valiant  SlgurSr  departed,  having  first  kissed  us  after  the  manner 
of  his  people,  to  return  home  all  alone  across  the  desert ;  and  from  this 
we  mounted  the  red  Geyser  hill,  and  pitched  our  tent  close  to  the  boUing 
basin  whence  the  Great  Geyser  rises,  though  now  in  his  old  age  more 
rarely,  and  where  all  night  long  the  earth  shook  beneath  us  with  his 
thundering  snorts  and  groans. 

Having  been  thus  betrayed  into  a  sort  of  personal  narrative,  I  am 
tempted  to  go  on  to  describe  the  Geysers  (which  are,  it  need  hardly  be 
said,  wholly  unlike  what  one  expects),  and  the  ascent  of  Hekla  (a  perfectly 
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easy  one,  by  the  way,  even  in  a  snow  storm),  and  the  boiling  mud-pits  at 
NimaskarS,  and  the  obsidian  mountain  of  Hrafiitinnohryggr,  and  the 
great  Myvatn  (Midge  water)  Lake,  where  in  July  the  gnats  rise  in  eloads 
that  hide  the  snn,  and  have  been  known  (one  hears)  to  devonr  a  hone 
and  his  rider  in  ten  minutes ;  and,  what  is  most  interesting  of  all,  Thing- 
yellir,  the  seat  of  the  ancient  federal  parliament  of  the  island,  with  its 
wonderful  rock  chasms,  its  lake,  its  waterfetU,  its  Hill  of  Laws,  its 
swirling  pool  into  which  witches  were  thrown,  its  island  where  judicial 
duels  were  fought  out.  Then  there  are  incidents  of  travel  without  end  to 
be  enlarged  on ;  the  long  weariful  journeys  on  horseback  at  a  foot's  pace, 
usually  ending  in  the  dark,  the  encampments  in  the  churches  (which  serre 
for  inns,  and  though  they  supply  nothing  but  a  floor  to  lie  down  upon, 
and  a  pulpit  to  hang  wet  cloUies  from,  are  yet  better  than  the  biting 
winds  without),  the  crossing  of  rivers,  sometimes  on  a  steed  that  can 
scarcely  keep  its  footing  among  the  stones,  with  the  waves  rising  over  its 
neck — sometimes  where  the  stream  is  too  deep  for  this  amusement,  driving 
in  one's  whole  troop  of  cavalry  with  stones  and  whipcracking,  and  following 
in  a  leaky  skiff  which  the  torrent  whirls  away  down  its  eddies  ;  tent  life 
and  its  pleasures  (not  so  unmixed  under  the  66th  parallel  as  Mr.  Ck)ok*8 
tourists  no^ doubt  find  them  in  Palestine);  the  internal  economy  of  a 
baer,  and  the  tricks  one  is  driven  to  to  get  a  whiff  of  fresh  air  among  its 
ancient  and  fishlike  smells,  the  conversations  in  dog  Latin  carried  on  with 
a  worthy  priest  who  has  forgotten  the  little  he  once  knew,  the  perpetual 
buying,  selling,  swopping,  losing,  searching  for,  and  abandoning  of  horses, 
and  general  chafifering  on  the  subject  of  horses,  which  goes  on  all  day 
and  every  day,  and  which  no  linguistic  difficulties  seem  to  interrupt;* 
the  food,  an  inexhaustible  topic  (although  the  items  are  so  few),  and  the 
ardour  with  which  the  famished  stranger  pounces  upon  cold  trout  and 
sour  cnrds,t  the  only  dainties  an  Icelandic  larder  supplies — all  these  and 
many  more  details  of  the  whimsical  life  one  leads  there  I  pass  over,  spcUiiM 
exclusm  iniquis,  and  leave  to  be  told  by  others  after  me,  as  thoy  have  been 

*  The  first  remark  which  an  Icelander  makes  when  he  meets  yon  crosaing  a 
desert,  after  the  salntation  "  Come  thou  blest  I  *'  is,  "  What  will  you  take  fur  that 
horse  ?  "  wheieto  you  of  course  answer  by  naming  thrice  the  animal's  value,  and  the 
conversation  proceeds  in  a  way  which  can  be  imagined.  I  am  tempted  to  transcribe 
a  dialogue  on  the  same  topic  which  took  place  one  morning  during  our  stay  at 
Reykjavik.  Enter  an  Icelandic  friend :  '*  Bonus  dies,  domini."  <<  Bonus  dies,  dul- 
cissime.  Sedeas,  precor,  sedeas,  nobisque,  si  quid  novi  affers,  imperti.'*  '*  Equos 
nonne  vobis  in  animo  est  vestros  hie  in  urbe  vendere?"  **  Immo  equidem."  **  Quo- 
modo?*'  <<Subhasta."  <' Sed  mihi  alium  vobis  modum  proponere  liceat  Eusticus 
quidam  ex  f amilia  mea  nuper  advenit ;  anditoque  hominum  sermone  de  equis  vestris, 
mihi  dedit  mandatum  vos  rogare  quantum  pro  nigro  equo,  quantum  pro  gilvo  poscatis." 
(Short  consultation  among  the  vendors.)  "  Pro  gilvo  nos  scito  summam  quadraginta 
imperialium  (rikdalers),  pro  all)0  autem  triginta  quatuor  poscere."  "  Gilvum  quanti 
emistis  ?  anne  quinquaginta  ?  £cce  autem  rusticum  meum,  Steingrimum  nomine. ' 
Enter  Steingrimr  accordingly,  and  continuation  of  the  bargain  through  the  interpreter. 

t  This  is  Skyr,  a  delicacy  of  long  standing,  since  it  is  mentioned  in  the  Saga  of 
Egil  Skallagrimsson  and  the  Heimskringla.  It  is  eaten  with  sugar  and  cream ;  and 
what  cream  I — cream  in  which  the  horn  spoon  stands  erect  1 
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told  by  many  before.  And  even  about  the  people,  though  desiring  to  say  a 
word  or  two,  I  am  somewhat  afraid  to  speak,  since  I  cannot  speak  with 
confidence.  A  passing  traveller  misjudges  many  things,  especially  if 
he  is  ignorant  of  the  language,  and  though  we  learnt  to  read  Icelandic 
(and  very  hard  work  it  proved)  we  could  never  talk  it.  In  the  capital, 
to  be  sure,  there  may  be  found  four  or  five  people  who  speak  English, 
nearly  as  many  Latin,  one  or  two  German,  and  two  or  three  a  lan- 
guage which  goes  by  the  name  of  French.  But  the  capital  is  the  least 
genuinely  national  place  in  the  island,  and  even  there  it  is  with  travelled 
and  educated  men  that  one  communicates  through  these  various  media. 
From  the  women,  who  are  usually  the  best  representatives  of  social  cha- 
racter and  spirit,  of  the  ideas,  feelings,  and  usages  of  an  average  house- 
hold, we  were  wholly  cut  off.  They  were  wonderfully  kind  and  helpful 
when  one  came  in  starving  and  exhausted  after  a  sixteen  hours'  ride ;  and 
had  evidently  plenty  to  say — ^indeed  they  said  it — ^but  we  could  only 
respond  by  nods  and  wreathed  smiles  and  inteijectional  nouns,  and  try  to 
look  as  grateful  as  our  power  of  countenance  permitted. 

Any  one  might  fancy  that  people  who  inhabit  such  a  country  would  be 
silent,  downcast,  gloomy,  perhaps  sullen  and  morose  ;  or,  at  any  rate,  on 
Mr.  Buckle's  principle,  superstitious.  Nothing  of  the  kind.  The  average 
Icelander  is  more  talkative  than  an  average  Briton,  and  much  more  so 
than  a  Spaniard ;  and  though  you  would  not  call  him  downrightly  gay, 
there  is  no  want  of  cheerfalness  and  good  humour.  His  position,  <<  far 
amid  the  melancholy  main,"  has  not  made  him — as  Mr.  Disraeli  thinks  it 
has  made  the  Irishman— -discontented  with  his  country ;  on  the  contrary, 
he  tells  you  it  is  the  fairest  land  the  sun  shines  on.  The  solitude  of  his 
life  in  an  isolated  house,  miles  and  miles  from  the  nearest  neighbour, 
throws  him  all  the  more  upon  the  society  of  the  other  inmates,  and  makes 
him  value  a  neighbour's  visits  more  than  one  usually  does  in  London. 
But  there  is  a  way  in  which  external  conditions  do  seem  to  have  affected 
the  modem  Icelander,  and  moulded  his  character.  He  is  wanting  in  dash 
and  vigour,  and  in  the  spirit  of  enterprise  generally ;  has  little  promptitude 
in  his  decisions,  still  less  in  his  movements.  Nothing  could  be  more 
unlike  than  he  is  in  all  these  respects  to  those  terrible  ancestors  of  his  in 
the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,  whose  whole  life  was  spent  in  adventures 
by  flood  and  field,  for  when  they  were  not  harrying  our  coasts  they 
were  waging  blood  feuds  with  some  neighbouring  chieftain  at  home,  or 
joining  in  the  endless  civil  wars  of  Norway.  The  contrast  between  the 
magnificent  heroes,  whose  exploits  are  written  in  their  own  magnificent 
Sagas,  and  the  inhabitants  of  modem  Iceland,  seem  much  more  striking 
than  any  which  could  be  drawn  between  an  Englishman,  or  German,  or 
Frenchman,  or  Greek  (assuming  the  Greek  to  be  what  his  name  implies) 
of  to-day  and  his  remote  forefathers ;  for  it  is  by  no  means  merely  a  change 
of  manners  that  one  sees — ^in  the  case  of  the  Icelander  the  very  qualities 
which  most  strike  you  in  the  one  are  those  most  conspicuously  absent  in 
the  other.     One  cause  is  probably  to  be  found  in  the  restriction  of  his 
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energies  since  the  decline  of  piracy  and  the  extinction  of  the  independent 
repnhlic  in  1262  to  so  narrow  a  field,  and  to  a  life  which  gives  no 
opening  to  enterprise,  where  there  is  no  honting  hecanse  there  is  nothing 
to  hnnt,  little  navigation  because  no  wood  to  boild  ships,  no  joint- stock 
companies  because  nobody  is  rich  enough  to  take  shares,  no  public 
meetings  because  a  man  lives  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  from  his  nearest 
neighbour.  But  something  may  also  be  due  to  the  crushing  down  of  their 
souls  by  the  overwhelming  forces  of  nature.  The  old  Vikings  came 
straight  from  Norway,  where  the  climate  is  comparatively  genial,  and  the 
land  productive ;  but  the  Icelanders  have  now  for  ten  centuries  been 
maintaining  a  ceaseless  struggle  against  frost  and  fire,  and  frost  and  fire 
have  been  too  much  for  them.  They  do  not  till  the  ground,  for  though 
com  and  other  crops  were  raised  by  the  first  colonists,  these  will  no  longer 
ripen,  and  they  have  given  up  the  attempt  to  construct  roads,  to  reclaim 
barren  tracts,  even  to  build  themselves  comfortable  houses,  because  one 
of  the  terrible  spring  or  winter  storms,  or  more  terrible  earthquakes, 
may  destroy  in  a  moment  the  labour  of  many  years.  Despondency  and 
sluggishness  may  be  pardoned  to  a  people  which  remembers  as  it  were 
yesterday  eruptions  like  that  of  the  Skaptar  Jiikull  in  1788,  which 
covered  with  lava  and  ashes  a  tract  larger  than  most  English  counties, 
and  caused,  either  directly  or  through  the  famine  it  produced,  the  death 
of  a  fifth  part  of  the  whole  population  of  the  island.  Nor  is  it  so  strange 
that  they  should  set  little  value  on  time,  or  indeed,  as  one  sometimes 
thought  in  moments  of  impatience,  regard  Time  as  an  implacable  enemy, 
to  be  got  rid  of  at  all  hazards  and  by  all  devices.  For  they  have  always 
more  than  eoough  time  for  everything  they  have  got  to  do — ^more  time 
than  they  need  in  the  three  months'  summer  to  gamer  in  their  scanty  crop 
of  hay,  far  more  than  they  need  in  the  long  unbroken  night  of  winter 
for  the  men  to  mend  their  nets  and  tools,  while  the  women  spin  and 
weave  the  wool  into  the  thick  blue  vaSmal,  and  out  of  it  make  clothes  for 
the  household.  Hence  an  easy-going,  listless  sort  of  mind,  as  well  as 
manner,  has  grown  upon  them,  which  makes  them  unwilling  to  hurry  or 
exert  themselves,  no  matter  what  your  urgency,  and  seems  to  have 
rendered  them  curiously  indifferent  to  discomforts  which  a  little  effort 
might  remove  or  greatly  diminish.  Nature,  to  be  sure,  has  a  good 
deal  to  answer  for  in  the  wretchedness  of  an  Icelander's  lodging  and 
food.  There  is  no  timber,  the  stone  is  bad  for  building  purposes,  and  one 
must  not  complain  of  the  absence  of  luxuries  where  everything  comes  over 
a  thousand  miles  of  sea.  Still,  the  house  need  not  be  a  mere  rabbit- 
burrow,  as  it  mostly  is.  It  is  built  of  sods,  with  a  few  blocks  of  basalt 
or  lava  (unmortared,  of  course)  forming  the  lower  part  of  some  of  the 
chief  walls,  is  roofed  with  sods  laid  over  the  rafters,  and  covered  on  the 
top  with  grass  and  weeds,  looking,  when  it  stands  with  a  hill  behind  it, 
itself  so  like  a  hillock  that  you  are  in  some  danger  of  ridiog  over  it,  and 
finding  the  horse's  fore-feet  half-way  down  the  smoke- hole  before  you 
know  where  you  are.  Inside,  it  is  a  labyrinth  of  low,  dark,  and  narrow 
passages,  with  tiny  chambers  opening  off  them,  one  of  whi^  has,  perhaps. 
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some  little  fdmitnre,  a  table  or  board  doing  datj  for  a  table,  a  couple  of 
stoolSi  and  one  or  two  bedsteads  (often  in  the  hollow  of  the  wall).    There 
is  a  small  window,  bat  its  frame  is  fixed  so  that  it  cannot  be  opened. 
The  air,  therefore,  is  never  changed,  and  as  the  room  is  seldom  or  never 
cleaned ;  as  the  chambers  are  half-ftill  of  dried  stock  fish,  and  reek  with  a 
varietj  of  other  hideous  smells,  any  one  can  fancj  what  the  interior  of  an 
Icelandic  farm-house  is  like,  and  can  understand  why  the  first  thing  to  be 
done  on  entering  it  is  to  light  a  pipe  and  smoke  furiously  till  the  room  is 
in  a  cloud.*     There  is  but  one  fire,  and  that  a  sorry  one,  consisting  of  a 
few  smouldering  turves,  with  twigs  thrown  on  when  a  blaze  is  wanted  to 
make  the  pot  boil ;  it  is  in  the  central  chamber,  called  the  fire-house 
(eldhus),  and  of  course  does  not  substantially  warm  the  rest  of  the  house  ; 
but  although  we  shivered  incessantly,  the  natives  do  not  seem  to  find  the 
cold  disagreeable.    How  they  get  on  in  winter,  having  no  furs,  we  could 
not  make  out ;  for  when  we  suggested  that  perhaps  they  spent  all  winter 
under  the  eider-down  coverlets,  which  every  house  possesses,  they  replied 
that  at  no  time  of  the  year  were  they  so  little  in  bed.     The  furniture  and 
internal  appointments  generally  are  what  you  might  expect  in  such 
rooms;  but  three  things  no  Icelandic  farm  wants — books,  a  cofiee-pot, 
and  a  portrait  of  Jon  Sigurdsson,  the  illustrious  leader  of  the  patriotic  party. 
After  all,  some  one  will  say,  this  squalor  is  not  worse  than  that  of  the 
poorest  cottagers  in  Ireland  or  the  Scotch  highlands,  not  so  bad  as  what  you 
may  see  any  day  in  the  lowest  parts  of  Liverpool.    True  enough,  but  in 
Liverpool  ^e  ignorance  and  spiritless  abasement  of  the  people  is  in  keep- 
ing with  the  wretchedness  of  their  life,  whereas  in  Iceland  the  contrast 
between  the  man  and  the  house  he  lives  in  is  the  strongest  possible,  and 
oversets  in  a  delightful  manner  all  one*s  English  notions  of  fitness.    He 
is  poor,  to  be  sure,  poor  in  the  sense  of  having  very  little  ready  money- 
there  is  less  money  in  all  Iceland  than  in  many  an  English  country  town. 
But  he  is  a  person  of  some  substance  and  of  eminent  respectability.    He 
is  in  no  danger  of  want ;  is  the  owner  of  horses,  sheep,  and  oxen,  very 
likely  of  broad  lands  which  his  family  has  held  for   centuries.    His 
pedigree  not  improbably  goes  back  further  than  that  of  all  but  three 
families  in  England.    He  considers  himself  altogether  your  equal,  behaves 
as  such  (though  he  now  no  longer  hesitates  to  receive  some  remuneration 
for  his  hospitality),  and  such,  in  fact,  Le  is.    Along  with  a  certain  want 
of  finish  in  some  of  his  personal  habits,  he  has  a  complete  ease  and  in- 
dependence of  manner,  and  a  simple  courtesy  which,  as  it  flows  from  this 
ease,  is  in  no  danger  of  being  mistaken  for  servility.    He  is,  moreover,  an 
educated  man,  who,  if  a  priest,  speaks  a  little  Latin,  anyhow  perhaps  a 
little  Danish,  has  learnt  pretty  much  all  that  the  island  has  to  teach  him, 
and  is  certain  to  be  familiar  with  the  masterpieces  of  his  own  ancient  litera- 
ture.   It  is  this  knowledge  of  the  Sagas  that  has  more  than  anything  else 
given  a  measure  of  elevation  as  well  as  culture  to  his  mind.    It  has 

*  Qhastly  tales  are  told  by  many  travellers  of  the  insects ;  bat  herein  we  thought 
the  country  maligned,  for  though  reasonably  well  bitten  sow  and  then,  we  were 
never  eaten  np  but  once. 
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stunnlated  his  imagination,  and  added  to  his  people  and  eonntry  a  sort  of 
historical  dignity  which  their  position  in  the  modem  world  conld  never 
entitle  them  to.  It  has  also  coltiyated  his  taste,  giyen  him  a  turn  for 
reading  generally,  made  him  capable  of  taking  in  ideas.  Few  are  the 
houses  in  Iceland  which  do  not  contain  a  Ubrary ;  and  twice,  in  spots  of 
rather  exceptional  wretchedness,  I  fonnd  exceptionally  good  ones— one 
chiefly  of  legal  and  historical  treatises,  the  other  an  excellent  collection 
of  Sagas  and  poetry,  in  a  lonely  and  miserable  hovel  at  the  foot  of  Hekla. 
It  is  a  remarkable  evidence  of  the  power  of  an  old  literature  which  has 
struck  deep  root  in  the  minds  and  affection  of  the  people  that,  ever  since 
the  golden  days  when  that  literature  sprang  up,  there  have  not  been  want- 
ing, except  for  about  a  century  and  a  half  of  darkness  before  the  Be- 
formation,  poets  as  well  as  prose  writers  of  substantial  merit.  The  last 
fifty  years  have  produced  several  highly  valued,  and,  so  far  as  a  stranger 
can  judge,  rightly  valued  by  their  countrymen  ;  and  one  is  told  that  at  this 
moment  '*  to  be  a  good  skald,"  as  the  Sagas  express  it,  is  no  rare  accom- 
plishment, and  that  many  of  the  farmers  and  priests  at  whose  houses  we 
stayed  are  able  to  turn  a  neat  sonnet  on  occasion,  just  as  their  ancestors 
were  wont  to  pour  forth  those  strange  little  poems  (visus)  which  are  the 
despair  of  modem  interpreters.  Strangest  of  all,  this  literature  has  pre- 
served the  language  almost  untouched  by  the  wearing  and  varying  in- 
fluences of  time  and  foreign  intercourse.  Modem  Icelandic  has  adopted 
a  very  few  Danish  and  Latin  words,  has  dropped  a  few  old  grammatical 
forms,  and  has  introduced  some  slightly  diflerent  modes  of  constmction. 
But,  for  all  practical  purposes,  it  is  the  Icelandic  of  the  twelfth  century ; 
and  differs  less  from  the  language  which  Egil,  son  of  Skallagiim,  spoke 
when  he  fought  against  the  Scots  for  King  Athelstan  in  a.d.  986  than  the 
English  of  Tennyson  differs  from  that  of  Gower,  or  the  French  of  Michelet 
from  Philip  of  Comines. 

To  a  traveller,  these  historic  memories  which  hover  round  him  in 
Iceland  rather  heighten  the  impression  of  melancholy  which  its  scenery 
makes.  The  ghosts  of  those  terrible  heroes  seem  to  stalk  across  the 
desert  plains,  mourning  the  downfall  of  their  isle.  All  its  glories  belong 
to  days  long  past,  the  days  of  the  free  republic ;  since  the  submission  to 
Norway  it  has  dropped  out  of  the  sight  of  Europe,  its  climate  has  grown 
more  bitter,  its  people  have  lost  their  old  force  and  splendour ;  they  live 
no  longer  in  spacious  dwellings  such  as  the  Sagas  describe ;  they  fetch 
home  no  shiploads  of  costly  spoils  from  the  coasts  of  Gaul  and  Spain. 
But  to  the  people  themselves  these  historic  memories  bring  nothing  but 
pleasure  and  pride  ;  they  spend  the  long  night  of  winter  in  listening  to  the 
exploits  of  Gunnar  and  Bersi,  or  the  wiles  of  Gut$run,  or  the  unhappy  loves 
of  Helga  the  Fair  and  Gunnlaugr  Snake-tongue  read  to  them  as  they  sit 
at  work  by  some  one  planted  in  the  midst.  And  within  the  last  few  years 
their  reviving  patriotism,  fed  by  these  memories,  has  extorted  from  Den- 
mark the  re-establishment  of  the  ancient  Althing,  though  in  a  new  form 
and  at  a  new  place ;  and  will  not  be  content  till  the  tights  of  the  island 
to  local  self-govemment  are  fully  recognised. 
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Manners  are  simple  in  Iceland,  as  indeed  in  all  the  Scandinavian 
conntries ;  and  all  the  simpler  here  because  there  is  really  no  distinction 
of  ranks.  Nobody  is  rich,  and  hardly  anybody  abjectly  poor ;  everybody 
has  to  work  for  himself,  and  works  (except,  to  be  sore,  a  few  storekeepers 
in  Beykjavik,  and  at  one  or  two  spots  on  the  coast),  with  his  own  hands* 
WealUi  would  not  raise  a  man  much  above  his  fellows,  and  there  are 
indeed  no  means  of  employing  it  except  in  supplying  a  house  with  what 
would  be  thought  in  England  indispensable  comforts.  Wealth,  therefore, 
is'  not  greatly  coveted  (aJthough  the  Icelander  likes  a  good  bargain,  espe« 
cially  in  horseflesh),  and  an  air  of  cheerful  contentment  reigns.  The 
farm  servant  scarcely  differs  from  the  farmer,  and  probably,  if  a  steady 
fallow,  ends  by  marrying  the  farmer's  daughter  and  getting  a  farm  him- 
self.* There  is  no  title  of  respect,  save  Herra  to  the  bishop  and  Sira  to 
a  priest ;  not  even  such  a  title  as  Mr.  or  Mrs.,  or  Esquire.  If  you  go  to 
call  for  a  lady  you  tap  at  the  door  and  ask  if  Ingibjorg  or  YalgerSr  is  in ;  or, 
if  you  wish  to  give  her  her  full  name,  Ingibjorg  Thorvaldsdottir,  or  Eiriks- 
dottir,  or  Bjamardottir  (as  the  case  may  be),  for  there  is  no  title  of  polite-* 
ness  to  apply.  Her  name,  moreover,  is  her  own  name,  unchanged  from 
birth  to  death ;  for  as  there  are  no  surnames  or  family  names  among  the  Ice- 
landers,! but  only  Christian  names,  there  is  no  reason  for  a  wi&  assuming 
her  husband's  name,  and  she  is  Thorvaldsdottir  after  her  marriage  with 
OutSmundr  just  as  before,  while  her  children  are  Gut$mundsson  and  GutS- 
mundsdottir.  When  such  a  concession  is  made  to  the  rights  of  women, 
it  is  a  little  surprising  to  find  that  she  is  in  any  other  respect  treated  as 
an  inferior,  not  usually  sitting  down  to  table  with  the  men  of  the  family, 
but  waiting  on  them,  and  dining  separately.  Otherwise,  however,  women 
seem  sufficiently  well  ofif,  having  fall  rights  of  property,  and  riding 
valorously  about  the  country  wherever  they  will ;  and  we  could  not  hear 
that  there  was  any  movement  for  their  emancipation,  or  indeed  for  sodal 
reform  of  any  kind,  though,  to  be  sure,  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guage restricted  our  enquiries.  In  one  regard,  the  women  of  Iceland 
have  obtained  a  completer  equality  than  their  sisters  in  continental 
Europe.  They  receive  exactly  the  same  education  as  the  men  do.  There 
are  no  schools  in  the  island  naturally,  as  fiEunilies  live  mostly  a  dozen 
miles  apart ;  and  instruction  is  therefore  given  by  the  father  to  his  sons 
and  daughters  alike  and  together,  the  priest — ^where  there  is  a  priest — 
sometimes  adding  a  little  Latin  or  Danish.  Thus  the  girl  leams  all  her 
parents  can  teach  her,  and  is  as  good  an  arithmetician,  and  as  familiftr 
with  the  Sagas,  as  her  brothers.  Accomplishments,  of  course,  are  pretty 
well  out  of  the  question ;  painting,  not  only  from  the  difficulty  of  pro- 
curing the  materials,  but  because  there  is  really  nothing  to  paint;  dancing, 

*  CMme  is  all  but  unknown  ;  and  though  they  have  bnilt  a  new  prison  at  Beyk- 
jarik,  I  coald  not  hear  that  there  was  any  prospect  of  inmates,  and  shonld  certainly, 
on  onr  promised  next  risit,  apply  for  lodgings  there,  as  it  is  the  only  stone  honse  in 
the  place,  except  the  Goyemor's,  and  occupies  the  finest  site. 

t  Some  few  families  have  adopted  the  Danish  fashion  of  a  surname  ;  but  this 
practice,  which  is  quite  an  innovation,  is  said  to  be  already  declining. 
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becAQse  you  ean  seldom  gather  a  sofficienily  large  party,  and  have  no  rooms 
big  enough;  inBtromental  moaic,  on  account  of  the  impossibility  of  tranB- 
porting  a  piano  over  rocks  and  bogs  on  the  back  of  a  pony.  Nererihe- 
less,  we  fonnd  in  a  remote  house  (a  good  wooden  house,  by  the  way), 
upon  the  coast,  where  we  were  hospitably  entertained  for  a  day  and  night, 
not  only  a  piano,  but  several  young  ladies  who  could  play  excellently  on 
it  and  a  guitar,  accompanying  themselves  to  songs  in  four  or  five  lan- 
guages, the  Swedish,  as  we  thought,  the  prettiest  of  all.  They  lived  in 
the  most  desolate  spot  imaginable  — the  sea  roaring  in  front  on  a  long 
strand ;  inland,  a  plain  of  dreary  bog,  and  behind  it,  miles  away,  grim 
shapeless  mountains.  They  had  no  neighbours  within  ten  or  fifteen  miles, 
and  told  us  they  were  often  without  a  visitor  for  months  together.  Bat 
they  were  as  bright  and  cheerful  as  possible ;  and  though  they  did  not 
respond  to  the  suggestion  of  a  dance,  they  sang  and  played  to  two  of  as 
all  evening  long  in  the  tiny  drawing-room,  while  the  storm  howled  with- 
out ;  and  their  worthy  father  (who  was  a  sort  of  general  merchant  for  that 
part  of  the  island),  and  the  lord-lieutenant  of  the  county,  who  had  dropped 
in  firom  his  house  thirty  or  forty  miles  off*,  brewed  noble  bowls  of  punch, 
and  held  forth  to  our  third  comrade,  in  a  strange  mixture  of  tongues, 
upon  the  resources  of  Iceland,  and  the  prospects  of  opening,  by  means 
of  British  capital,  a  fiourishing  trade  in  sulphur. 

As  for  society,  it  must  not  be  imagined  that  there  is  any  society 
in  Iceland  in  the  same  sense  as  in  England  or  America.  Except  at 
weddings  or  funerals  there  are  no  social  gatherings ;  even  in  the  town 
an  entertainment  is  the  rarest  thing  in  the  world,  and  in  the  country  it  is 
impossible.  There  are  no  **  county  people,*'  no  '*best  sets,"  and  hence 
no  struggles  to  get  into  them.  But  there  is  not  only  a  great  deal  of  practical 
hospitality,  everybody  staying  as  a  matter  of  course  at  everybody  else's  house, 
but  a  very  generous  spirit  shown  in  giving  it.  This  is  one  of  the  things 
which  one  most  enjoys  in  travelling  Uiere,  and  which  atones  for  many  dis- 
comforts. Everywhere  you  meet  a  hearty  welcome ;  all  that  the  house  adSbrds 
is  set  before  you,  the  best  room  is  at  your  service,  and  what  is  done,  be  it 
great  or  little,  is  done  in  an  ungrudging  spirit,  and  with  genuine  kindliness 
of  manner.  In  fact,  the  strongest  impression  which  we  carried  away,  after 
that  of  the  grimness  of  the  scenery,  was  that  of  the  geniality  of  the  people, 
and  the  pleasant  sense  of  a  social  equality  which  involves  no  obtrusive 
self-assertion  by  the  poorer,  since  it  is  the  natural  result  of  the  conditions 
under  which  life  goes  on. 

Hospitality,  it  may  be  said,  is  natural  enough  in  a  wilderness  where 
the  least  engagbg  stranger  brings  news,  and  varies  somehow  the  intense 
monotony  of  life.  But  in  Iceland,  as  nothing  ever  happens,  there  can 
hardly  be  even  news  to  bring,  except  round  the  coast,  where  the  expected 
arrival  of  a  ship  is  a  great  event ;  and  the  people  have  singularly  little 
curiosity  about  other  countries.  The  two  newspapers  (to  which  I  believe  a 
third  has  since  been  added)  contained  only  the  most  trival  local  incidents 
and  reflections  on  the  Danish  Government.  Nobody  (except  of  course 
those  few  who  had  themselves  travelled)  enquired  what  was  passing  in  the 
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great  world  of  Europe.  Some  had  jost  heard  of  the  fall  of  Louis  Napo- 
leon two  years  before  ;  bat  not  a  question  ^vas  put  as  to  the  war  or  its  re- 
sults on  France,  and  when  one  Tolunteered  remarks  they  excited  no 
interest.  Once  or  twice  I  was  asked  whether  London  was  not  a  large 
town,  and  if  I  had  seen  when  in  America  the  Icelandic  colony  at  Milwau- 
kee, but  here  cariosity  about  foreign  countries  stopped.  The  fact  was  that 
they  did  not  know  enough  about  the  phenomena  of  the  world  outside 
to  know  what  to  ask  about  it ;  while,  as  to  its  poHtics  or  social  or  literary 
movements,  they  felt  that  nothing  that  happened  there  would  or  could 
make  any  difference  to  them.  To  them  at  least  what  the  French  call  the 
''  solidarity  of  the  peoples  "  has  not  any  meaning  or  application.  No 
political  revolution,  no  ascendancy  of  democracy  or  imperialism,  no  revival 
or  decay  of  literature  or  art,  no  scientific  invention,  will  substantially  affect 
their  lives.  Steam  and  the  telegraph  have  done  nothing  for  them,  for  there 
is  not  a  steam-engine  or  galvanic  battery  in  the  country ;  and  though  a 
steamboat  visits  Uiem  six  times  a  year,  trade  is  not  more  brisk  than  in  the 
old  days.  Even  those  discoveries  which  seem  of  the  most  universal  utility, 
discoveries  in  medicine  and  surgery,  are  practically  useless  to  them,  who 
have  but  one  doctor.* 

And  this  is  the  third  and  last  of  the  dominant  impressions  which  one 
receives  in  Iceland — ^an  impression  of  utter  isolation  and  detachment  from 
the  progress  of  the  world ;  stronger  here  than  in  the  remotest  wilds 
of  America,  because  it  is  an  old  country,  because  its  inhabitants  are 
civilised,  and  because  you  know  that  whichever  way  the  currents  of  trade 
and  population  may  flow,  they  will  never  turn  hither.  The  farmer  of  the 
interior  of  Iceland,  or  the  north-west  coast,  lives  on  and  is  clothed  by  the 
produce  of  his  own  hillside,  reads  only  his  own  language,  hears  of  the 
great  world  but  once  or  twice  a  year:  what  do  its  excitements  and 
changes  signify  to  him  ?  What  can  they  signify  even  to  his  late  descend- 
ants ?  Human  life  is  reduced  to  its  simplest  elements ;  .and  one  feels  how 
permanent  those  elements  are,  and  how  small  a  part  man  plays  in  the 
order  of  things.  Nature  confronts  him,  strong,  inexorable,  always  the 
same ;  and  he  remains  the  same  because  unable  to  resist  her.  It  is  not 
wholly,  it  is  not  even  chiefly,  a  dismal  feeling,  this  sense  of  isolation  and 
stillness  in  Icelandic  life.  The  traveller  enjoys  for  himself  the  most  abso- 
lute immunity  from  the  interruptions  of  his  usual  interests  and  duties  that 
can  be  imagined,  for  no  news  from  Europe  can  reach  him ;  he  may  be 
offered  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet,  or  accused  of  forgery,  or  pourtrayed  in  Vanity 
Fcdr — ^he  will  know  nothing  about  it  till  his  return.  And  he  sees  that  the 
native  Icelander,  if  he  wants  some  of  those  requisites  for  the  enjoyment 
of  life  which  custom  has  made  us  expect,  wants  also  many  of  the  foun- 
tains of  bitterness  which  spring  up  in  a  highly  civilised  society,  and  pos- 
sesses aU  that  philosophy  can  admit  to  be  necessary  for  happiness. 

*  He  is  a  veiy  deUghtftd  and  energetic  old  doctor,  who  travels  up  and  down  con- 
stantly, trying  to  difinse  soond  ideas  regarding  health ;  but  no  one  man  can  do  mach 
in  sndi  an  area. 
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Comfort  he  has  never  known,  and  therefore  does  not  miss ;  and  he  has 
the  primal  human  affections,  healthfol  and  osefol  labour,  books  to  ennoble 
his  life  by  connecting  him  with  the  past  and  the  fature,  the  changing 
seasons,  doads  and  the  colours  of  sunset,  and,  most  of  all,  calm  and  the 
freedom  from  temptations — secura  quies  et  neacia  fallere  vita*  When  the 
first  Norwegians  came  to  Iceland,  driven  forth  by  the  conquests  of 
Harold  the  Fair-haired,  they  found  it  already  inhabited  by  a  few  saintly 
Irish  hermits,  who  soon  disappeared  before  the  intruders.  It  is  still  a 
place  to  be  commended  to  those  who  are  tired  of  the  giddy  world  and 
would  give  themselves  to  meditation  upon  everlasting  problems. 

These  wandering  reminiscences  have  rambled  on  further  than  was 
intended,  yet  many  things  have  been  passed  over  which  it  would  have 
been  pleasant  to  speak  of — ^whimsical  incidents  of  travel,  curious  little 
bits  of  ancient  usage,  such  as  the  institution  of  parish  arbitrators  to  whom 
a  dispute  must  be  submitted  before  it  turns  to  a  law-suit ;  instances  of 
the  friendly  warmth  with  which  the  people  are  ready  to  receive  strangers 
who  do  not  give  themselves  airs,  and  which  culminated  in  a  farewell 
entertainment,  at  which  the  health  of  the  departing  visitors  was  proposed 
by  a  dear  old  friend,  in  a  long  Latin  speech,  with  an  eloquence  and  com- 
mand of  Ciceronianisms  that  put  the  answerer  to  shame.  Enjojable, 
however,  heartily  ergoyable,  as  we  found  our  two  months  there,  I 
cannot  say  that  other  travellers  would,  any  more  than  I  can  feel  sore 
that  the  views  and  sentiments  I  have  tried  to  express  are  those  which  the 
aspect  of  the  country  and  people  will  suggest  to  others.  Even  in  our 
little  party  there  were  those  who  balanced  very  differently  the  pleasures 
and  the  miseries  of  our  lot,  and  opinions  diverged  upon  all  sorts  of 
Icelandic  questions ;  one,  for  instance,  maintaining  the  Icelanders  to  be 
an  exceptionally  religious  people;  a  second,  exceptionally  xmreligioiii ; 
while  the  third  thought  them  neither  more  nor  less  religious  than  the  rest 
of  the  world.  (Each  still  holds  to  his  own  view,  so  I  commend  the  matter 
to  the  next  traveller.)  On  the  whole,  our  conclusion  was  that  tonrists, 
even  those  who  are  tired  of  Alps  and  Pyrenees,  ought  not  to  be  advised  to 
visit  Iceland,  unless  they  either  are  interested  in  Scandinavian  literatoie 
and  history,  or  belong  to  that  happy  and  youthful  class  which  enjojB  a 
rough  life  for  its  own  sake.  Life  in  Iceland  is  certainly  very  rough,  and 
if  it  may  strengthen  the  strong,  it  tries  too  severely  the  wmL  Bat  he 
who  does  not  fear  hardships,  and  penetrates  the  desert  interior,  (a  eotfts 
the  wild  north-west,  may  rest  assured  that  he  will  find  a  new  delight  to 
the  study  of  the  ancient  literature  of  the  island,  and  of  the  island  itself 
will  carry  away  an  ineffaceable  impression.  Inefiaceable,  not  only  beeanse 
it  is  peculiar,  but  because  it  is  so  simple ;  for  as  respects  nature,  it  is  the 
impression  of  an  unchangeable  present;  as  respects  man,  of  an  v- 
retuming  past»  Iceland  had  a  glorious  dawn,  aiKl  has  lain  in  twili^t 
ev^  since;  it  is  hardly  possible  that  ^e  should  again  be  called  on  to 
play  a  part  in  European  history.  But  the  brightness  of  that  dawn 
ban  never  fade  entirely  from  her  hills,  or  cease  to  ennoble  the  humble 
lives  of  her  people.  Jamss  Bbtcb. 
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The  readers  of  the  Spectator  will  remember  the  journal  of  the  candid 
dorinda,  who  at  one  in  the  afternoon  calls  for  her  handkerchief  and 
works  half  a  violet  leaf.  At  the  end  of  the  week  dorinda  moralizes  as 
follows : — 

'<  Upon  looking  back  to  this  my  jonmal/'  she  says,  <*  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
know  whether  I  pass  my  time  well  or  ill,  and  indeed  never  thought  of 
considering  how  I  did  it  before  I  perased  your  speculation  upon  that  sub- 
ject. I  scarce  find  a  single  action  in  these  five  days  that  I  can  thoroughly 
approve  of,  excepting  the  working  upon  the  violet  leaf,  which  I  am 
resolved  to  finish  the  first  day  I  am  at  leisure." 

Clorinda  has  evidently  some  respect  for  her  needle.  In  her  day  the 
golden  age  of  embroidery  was  not  quite  over.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
violets  of  her  time,  though  stiffly  drawn,  were  harmoniously  shaded.  The 
&ded  wreaths  may  still  be  to  be  seen,  perhaps  in  some  museum  or  reposi- 
tory of  ancient  goods,  shaming  the  forward  steam-propelled  ornamentation 
of  later  generations  by  their  modest  graces.  It  would  be  indeed  strange 
if  hand-work  did  not  surpass  machinery  in  that  same  quality  which  makes 
a  drawing  superior  to  a  photograph,  a  letter  to  a  printed  circular. 
Hitherto  it  has  given  us  many  yards  of  indifferent  and  formal  produce  in 
the  place  perhaps  of  as  many  inches  of  really  good  and  worthy  ornament ; 
but  now,  says  the  Report,  it  has  become  probable  that  furniture  will  be  de- 
corated by  the  hands  of  women  quite,  or  nearly,  as  cheaply  as  by  machinery. 
"  Hand-work  is  not  only  more  beautiful,  but  it  is  thoroughly  durable  (the 
Exhibition  of  Ancient  Needlework  at  South  Kensington  proved  this),  and 
each  example  has  an  individual  interest  and  value.**  The  Beport  then 
goes  on  to  point  out,  **  the  peculiar  advantage  of  this  employment  for 
gentlewomen  who  find  themselves  obliged  to  earn  a  living.  The  work  is 
fascinating  in  itself,  and  brings  out  the  best  powers  of  the  worker,  while 
its  endless  variety  and  intellectual  interest  obviate  all  the  weariness  of 
monotony.** 

I  cannot  help  contrasting  this  quotation  and  that  firom  Glorinda*s 
journal  with  a  description  I  met  with  by  chance  a  few  days  ago  in  George 
Sand*s  novel  of  Mauprat.  It  is  of  Edmee,  the  heroine,  and  her  wool- 
work ;  — 

«  Elle  ^tait  pench^e  sur  sa  tapisserie,  et  de  temps  en  temps  elle  levait 
lea  yeux  sur  son  pere  pour  interroger  les  moindres  mouvements  de  son 
sommeil.  Mais  que  de  patience  et  de  resignation  dans  tout  son  etre ! 
Edmee  n*aimait  pas  les  travaux  d*aiguille ;  elle  avait  Tesprit  trop  s^ieux 
pour  attacher  de  Timportance  a  I'effet  d'nne  nuance  a  cote  d*une  nuance. 
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et  a  la  regularity  d'nn  point  presse  contre  un  autre  point ;  mais  depnis 
que  son  pere,  en  proie  aux  infinnites  de  la  yieillesse,  ne  quittait  presquepluB 
son  fauteuil,  elle  ne  quittait  plus  son  pcre  un  seul  instant ;  et  ne  pouTant 
toujours  lire  et  yivre  par  Tesprit,  elle  avait  senti  la  n^cessit^  d*adopter  ees 
occupations  f^minines.  Dans  une  de  ces  luttes  obscures  qui  s^aecom- 
plissent  souvent  sous  nos  yeux  sans  que  nous  en  soup^onnions  le  merite, 
elle  avait  fait  plus  que  de  dompter  son  caractere,  elle  avait  chaDge  jusqu^iL 
la  circulation  de  son  sang.*' 

As  one  reads  the  page  one  can  imagine  the  pattern  that  Edmde  is 
tracing  as  she  numbs  away  the  time  of  her  lovers  absence;  and  her 
stitches  mark  the  length  of  the  slow-passing  hours  in  line  upon  line  of 
dull,  unmeaning  ornament,  and  dismal  monotonies.  No  wonder  that 
George  Sand,  great  and  impatient  mistress  of  vivid  colouring,  of  mystical 
workmanship;  a  weaver  of  unexpected  and  harmonious  patterns,  the 
unwinder  of  compHcated  threads  of  fate  and  life,  speaks  with  scomfol 
disparagement  of  the  mechanical  labour  of  Edmee's  hands ;  but  not  so 
would  she  write  of  intelligent  work  with  some  interest  and  meaning  in  its 
intention.  Glorinda,  with  unconscious  art,  might  have  given  Edmee  a 
hint  as  to  her  pattern.  I  am  sure  she  would  have  liked  to  peep  (with 
bright  eyes  enhanced  by  that  fascinating  patch  which  took  so  long  to  place) 
behind  a  certain  red  curtain  that  a  friendly  hand  held  up  one  bright  spring 
morning  not  long  ago ;  I  dare  say  Edmee  herself  might  have  exclaimed, 
seeing  a  pleasant  and  unexpected  sight ;  Glorinda  would  certainly  have 
noted  it  all  down  in  her  journal  on  her  return  to  her  home,  and  to  the  at- 
tentions of  Mr.  Froth. 

Behind  the  red  curtain  is  a  long  and  lofly  room,  into  which  the  sun 
comes  streaming,  and  where  some  twenty  ladies  are  at  work  at  tables  and 
embroidery-frames,  among  shining  heaps  and  folds  of  satin,  veils  of 
silver  paper,  packets  of  silk,  bright  tinted  patterns.  The  heads  are 
bent ;  the  stitches  are  falling ;  there  is  a  certain  sense  of  serenity  and 
appliciition  which  strikes  you  as  you  come  in — of  colour  and  sunshine  upon 
it.  For  one  thing,  a  work-room  of  ladies  is  not  a  usual  sight,  and  one  is 
naturally  impressed  by  some  feelbg  of  quiet  refinement,  in  the  place  of 
that  stohd  dulness  and  indifference  which  so  often  weighs  upon  one*8 
spirits,  and  one's  conscience  too,  as  one  looks  into  some  of  those  work- 
places, for  which  one  feels  in  some  measure  responsible. 

Perhaps  there  may  have  been  a  time  when  such  sights  as  this  in 
Sloane  Street  were  more  usual  than  they  are  now.  One  has  read  of  the 
chatelaines  sitting,  surrounded  by  maidens,  in  the  castle-hall,  and  working 
many  a  scroll  and  patient  conceit  of  tapestry  against  their  lord's  return. 
One  has  seen  the  result  of  Queen  Matilda's  perseverance,  as  she  turned 
her  days  and  years  into  long  histories  (what  a  strange  law  of  life  it  is,  by 
which  people  turn  the  vaguest  of  things,  secret  impatiences,  weariness, 
want  of  money  or  interest,  into  tangible,  hard  shape,  into  stitches,  into 
black  lines  upon  paper,  into  coming  and  going,  other  people's  affidr^,  intp 
visiting  cards,  order,  disorder,  as  the  case  may  be  I). 
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Here  most  certainly  was  ansefal  impulse  of  benevolence  and  cultivated 
instinct  come  to  life ;  a  new  possibility  among  all  the  impossible  things 
which  are  in  the  world. 

No  one  noticed  ns  as  we  came  in.  The  stitches  went  on  falling  into  their 
places.  I  could  have  imagined  some  snch  scene  in  the  days  when  a  Ra- 
phael himself  might  have  come  walking  in  with  a  design  for  tapestry,  or  when 
a  Botticelli  did  not  disdain  to  trace  a  pattern  for  the  petticoat  of  a  goddess. 
The  two  chatelaines,  whose  special  interest  lies  among  these  workers, 
were  standing  in  the  midst  directing.  The  work-mistress  was  going  her 
roonds,  the  secretary  was  bringing  her  report,  the  workers  were  silently 

progressing.     As  Lady  A went  by,  some  of  them  looked  up  to  smile 

at  a  familiar  face.  Patterns  were  flowing  in  a  prim  and  measured  cadence 
upon  moon-lit  and  sun-lit  stuffs.  Here  is  a  honeysuckle  border  starting 
from  its  suave  satm  ground,  crisp  and  stately  and  harmonious. 

When  the  lady  for  whom  these  honeysuckles  were  made  went  to 
Court  in  her  raiment  of  fine  needlework,  no  wonder  that  the  people  look- 
ing on  admired  as  she  passed.  Most  of  them  said  it  was  rare  old  brocade 
— an  heirloom  in  the  great  family  to  which  she  belongs ;  but  our  ladies 
have  shown  that  they  can  do  as  well  as  the  workers  who  lived  in  the 
most  golden  age  of  art.  Some  of  the  appliqu^  work  is  so  well  restored, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  tell  the  difference  between  that  of  our  ladies  and 
their  century- ago  ancestresses.  I  saw  a  noble  crimson  flood  of  damask 
embroidered  with  a  stately  pattern  which  Titian  himself  might  have  liked 
to  paint ;  and  then  again  came  great  sun-flowers  turning  their  faces  to  the 
sun,  upon  brown  and  upon  velvet.  One  beautiful  screen  was  shown  us 
of  pearl-green  satin,  blooming  into  a  garden  for  a  royal  princess.  Pink 
delicate  hollyhocks  rearing  their  full  and  stately  heads,  birds  suddenly 
flying  into  a  silken  existence,  com  heads,  lilies  uprearing  on  their  stems. 
Surely  the  fairy  princesses  must  have  come  to  Sloane  Street  for  their 
magic  court  robes,  sunlight  and  moonlight  stuffs  and  starry  mantles.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  school  will  be  able  to  stamp  the  mark  of 
its  work  upon  this  Manchester  age.  That  the  work  is  charming  is 
beyond  a  doubt,  as  also  that  it  rises  to  the  dignity  of  art,  being  kindled 
with  that  something  beyond  mere  mechanism  which  should  belong  to  all 
manual  labour,  of  whatever  kind  it  may  be.  The  ladies  are  in  some 
measure  artists;  their  stitches  are  set  with  a  certain  intelligence  and 
cultivation  which  tells  even  in  a  pattern  traced  upon  a  sampler.  **The 
colour  of  that  bird's  wings  kept  me  awake  last  night,"  I  heard  the 
work-mistress  saying.  No  wonder  that  the  bird  plumes  in  harmonious 
tints  upon  its  satin.  As  I  think  of  the  place,  numberless  pleasant, 
handsome  things  occur  to  me.  There  was  a  peacock  dazzling  upon  a 
sunset  blaze  of  gold,  there  were  gentle  little  daisies  flowering  upon  a 
melodious  green  ground. 

The  Report  says  that  the  School  was  started,  first  of  all  to  revive  a 
beautiful  and  practically  lost  art ;  secondly,  to  provide  private  and  suitable 
employment  for  gentlewomen  wishing  to  earn  a  living. 
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The  story  of  the  rise  of  the  School  I  heard  firom  a  ladj  eonneoted  with 
the  place.  The  original  fonndress,  she  told  me,  had  always  heen  interested 
in  the  art,  and  had  herself  designed  and  worked  some  emhroidery  for  her 
own  honse.  One  day  an  upholsterer,  who  was  at  work  for  her,  happened 
to  say,  **  If  this  kind  of  thing  were  for  sale,  I  could  always  command  a 
price  for  as  much  of  it  as  I  could  get/'  These  words  struck  the  lady, 
who  began  to  think  of  the  possibility  of  using  her  gift  to  some  useful  end, 
as  she  remembered  some  girls  to  whom  she  had  given  her  patterns  and 
instruction  at  different  times.  Some  of  these  were  young  ladies  to  whom 
a  suitable  employment  would  be^  of  all  boons  the  most  welcome.  She 
spoke  to  them  on  the  subject,  aod  established  a  little  class  in  her  own 
drawing-room.  Then  she  went  to  a  Mend,  another  kind  chatelaine,  who 
listened  to  her  scheme  for  a  while,  and  then  suddenly  held  out  her  hand 
and  said,  **  Let  us  be  partners,**  and  so  the  thiog  was  done.  The  pro- 
posed scheme  was  to  open  a  workroom,  where  ornamental  work  should  be 
produced  with  some  intention  and  harmony  of  colour  and  charm  of  design, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  employ  those  ladies  whose  cultivated  instincts 
would  be  valuable  in  such  an  occupation. 

The  little  enterprise  was  started,  but  struggled  with  many  difficulties. 
The  first  manager,  Mrs.  Dolby,  whose  experience  and  special  gifts  had 
seemed  to  be  the  mainspring  of  the  whole  enterprise,  fell  ill  and  died  at  a 
time  when  one  of  the  two  ladies  so  much  interested  in  the  success  of  the 
venture  was  herself  ill  and  confined  to  her  bed.  The  staff  of  workers 
was  organised,  but  everything  else  had  to  be  found  out  day  by  day.  Mrs. 
Dolby*s  loss  was  irreparable :  nobody  else  had  any  knowledge  of  the 
practical  working  of  such  a  scheme.  **  Fortunately  at  this  crisis  Princess 
Ghristian,  who  had  become  interested  in  the  scheme,  came  forward,  and 
'  her  unfailing  encouragement  and  xmselfish  personal  exertions  *  in  a  mea- 
sure helped  to  carry  the  undertaking  through  at  a  time  when  it  was  in  the 
greatest  danger  of  collapse.** 

I  cannot  help  farther  quoting  an  interesting  passage  from  the  Report : 

Up  to  that  time  the  School  had  profited  by  Mrs.  Dolby's  large  experience  and 
exceptional  knowledge  of  the  highest  branches  of  needlework,  and  her  rare  powers  of 
tuition.  But  since  her  death,  as  no  really  efficient  substitute  could  be  found,  it  has 
been  forced  painfully  to  work  out  every  detail,  and  to  solve  each  problem  as  it  arose 
by  the  slow  and  expensive  process  of  many  failures,  crowned  at  last  by  success — a 
success,  perhaps,  the  more  complete  because  earned  by  experience.  This,  however, 
was  not  the  only  obstacle.  There  was  the  difficulty — a  very  real  one— of  training  in 
regular,  careful,  and  accurate  habits  of  work,  ladies  accustomed  to  easy  leisure  raUier 
than  profefsional  work  ;  the  difficult}'  of  admitting  all  without  distinction  of  creed 
(which,  without  great  and  patient  care,  might  have  led  to  painful  discord);  the 
difficulty  of  organizing  a  staff  among  the  ladies  themselves,  ignorant  of  business,  and 
with  only  a  feV  months'  experience  of  art-work,  while  there  was  none  to  lead  them 
but  an  amateur  with  only  an  amateur's  experience,  and  a  complete  stranger  to  com- 
mercial affairs.  Then  there  were  the  further  difficulties  of  valuing  and  classing  workt; 
of  having  materials  specially  made  and  dyed  (sometimes  dyed  at  the^  School)  to 
reproduce  the  rich  harmony  of  ancient  colour;  of  forming  a  code  of  regulations;  in 
short,  of  initiating  nothing  less  than  a  thorough  business  system  for  which  there  was 
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no  precedent  Many  of  these  hindrances  being  much  increased  bj  the  humble  size 
of  the  School's  original  quarters  (a  small  room  over  a  bonnet  shop),  it  was  decided  by 
H.R.H.  the  President  and  Council  last  May  that  the  first  thing  to  do  was  to  find  a 
suitable  house.  The  house  was  found  (31  Sloane  Street),  fortunately  well  adapted 
for  the  purpose,  and  the  School  was  settled  there  in  July,  1873. 

From  this  time  the  history  of  the  School  may  be  said  properly  to  begin.  Though 
only  known  to  a  circle  of  private  friends,  orders  have  been  sent  in  to  a  laige  extent-^ 
in  many  cases  of  such  a  value  as  to  require  large  sums  to  be  expended  in  executing 
them  ;  and  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  proofs  of  the  confidence  which  has  been  so 
quickly  earned  is  the  quantity  of  ancient  needlework  of  the  utmost  value  and  rarity 
which  has  been  confided  to  the  School  to  be  transferred,  repaired,  added  to,  or 
copied,  &c 

Forty-three  ladies  are  now  (Oct.  1873)  on  the  regular  books,  and  their  numbers 
are  being  added  to  from  time  to  time.  Each  lady  pays  an  entrance  fee  of  5/.,  and 
she  must  reside  in  London,  and  practically  devote  her  life  to  the  work,  as  in  any  other 
profession. 

Work  is  not  paid  for  by  time,  but  by  the  piece,  so  that  the  most  skilful  and  rapid 
worker  earns  the  largest  sums. 

Some  of  the  ladies  live  in  the  honse,  and  a  dinner  is  provided  for 
them  at  a  certain  hour.  Where  it  is  possible,  they  take  the  work  away. 
The  secretary,  Miss  Tamer,  told  me  that  in  some  cases  she  was  able  to 
look  after  younger  girls,  or  absentees  from  sickness.  There  is  a  natural 
and  kindly  esprit  de  corps  which  I  need  not  dwell  upon,  bat  which 
seemed  to  me  not  the  least  of  the  advantages  to  be  gained  by  such  co- 
operation. 

It  is  no  use — so  Miss  Turner  told  us — for  persons  to  come  who  have 
not  already  worked  with  some  natural  aptitude — **  with  fingers  instead  of 
thumbs,*'  as  she  said,  laughing ;  and  it  is  no  use  for  ladies  not  living  in 
London  to  apply;  many  of  those  we  saw  were  married  and  living  in 
homes  of  their  own ;  one  or  two  were  young  girls.  There  had  been  but 
few  cases  of  incompetence  and  incompatibility ;  for  by  long  experience, 
Miss  Turner,  who  is  deeply  interested  in  her  work,  can  now  tell  who  is 
likely  to  do  well  in  the  School,  and  she  only  admits  those  of  whom  she  has 
good  hope. 

I  think  we  must  all  allow  the  real  gratitude  which  we  must  feel  to  those 
who  try  to  discern,  behind  the  dull  contrivance  and  commonplace  of  daily 
toil  and  life,  the  secret  of  an  artistic  fitness  and  beauty  which  certainly 
exists  in  most  things  and  most  places,  *  but  which  so  many  cares  and  pre- 
occupations combine  to  choke  and  to  hide  away.  Those  who  have  means 
and  leisure  beyond  the  actual  calls  of  a  daily  and  laborious  existence  are 
doing  most  practical  and  useful  work  when  they  try  to  make  thiogs  more 
fit  and  more  full  of  interest  and  beauty  for  others.  Where  cultivated 
human  instmcts  deal  with  material  things,  some  true  and  valuable  result 
must  come  from  the  contact. 

We  all  have  our  household  gods,  whether  or  not  we  recognize  the  fact ; 
and  we  all  pay  them  homage  in  a  fashion  of  our  own — ^gods  of  associa- 
tion, of  harmony,  of  fancy,  of  long-expected  realisation.    These  super- 
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natural  yisitora  bide  nnsaspeeted  in  many  a  shabby  place  and  comer. 
Some  are  Tisible  only  to  certain  people  and  at  certain  times ;  others, 
again,  disclose  their  secret  to  any  who  have  the  gift  to  recognise  their 
divinity ;  and  I,  for  my  part,  honestly  believe  that  nothing  exists  which 
may  not  be  made  more  worthy  by  their  touch,  and  none  of  ns  that  may 
not  benefit  by  recognising  their  existence  in  our  daily  life.  What  god 
from  Parnassus  has  laid  his  hand  upon  those  shabby  garret  walls — upon 
the  torn  curtain  hanging  from  the  pole — ^the  broken  jar  standing  in  the 
sunshine,  with  its  sprouting  balsaam  plant  ?  The  curtain  is  weather- 
seamed  and  stained  by  wet ;  the  jar  is  cracked,  the  wall  is  smoked ;  bat 
the  blue  serenity  of  the  sky  outside  shows  beyond  the  balsaam  pot  and 
the  ragged  curtain ;  some  mysterious  harmony  in  those  shabby  russet  tones 
is  melting  to  tranquillity  upon  the  gray ;  the  fiaded  blue  of  the  drapery  is 
falling  into  shadow,  the  bright  culminating  flash  of  the  flower  flames  a  life 
into  it  all.  Art  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  soul  to  life  that  reaches  us  and  up- 
lifts with  a  strange  yet  gentle  might  of  inspiration.  I  could  imagine  that 
a  real  and  mighty  work  of  art  might  even  share  in  that  same  life  which 
belongs  to  natural  things — brightening  and  changing  from  day  to  day ; 
fading  and  dimming  sometimes,  and  then  again  behold  it  re-created  for 
us,  and  standing  as  in  a  shrine,  supreme  and  triumphant  and  revealed. 

So,  not  long  ago,  was  she  of  Milo  revealed.  Suddenly,  and  for  one 
instant,  she  seemed  to  thrill  with  a  divine  and  mighty  life;  not  life  such 
as  ours,  struggling  for  something — ^it  knows  not  what-— or  clinging  to  de- 
finite things,  passionately  apprehending  for  one  moment  and  forgetting 
the  next.  This  was  something  beyond — absolute,  dominant  and  self- 
sufficing — that  seemed  to  thrill  with  the  sound  of  some  fiftint  Olympian 
music,  stirring,  not  to  effort,  but  to  an  existence  more  complete  and 
more  supreme. 

And  it  is  no  small  thing  to  learn  from  others  to  like  that  which  is  to 
be  liked — to  see  the  golden  radiance  of  the  gods  where  it  falls,  upon  the 
the  head  of  a  goddess  or  the  fringe  of  a  garment;  nor  shall  we  live  our  own 
lives  the  less  completely  for  such  warmth  and  revivification. 
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Deab  fbiend,  yon  leave  our  chary  northern  clime, 
Now  that  the  daylight's  waning,  and  the  leaf 

Hangs  sere  on  chesnut  bough,  and  beech,  and  lime ; 
The  husbandman  has  garnered  every  sheaf; 
Pale  autumn  leads  us  to  the  lingering  grief 

Of  melancholy  winter ;  while  you  fly 

On  summer's  swallow-wings  to  Italy. 

Great  cities — greater  in  decay  and  death — 
Dream-like  with  immemorial  repose — 

Whose  ruins  like  a  shrine  for  ever  sheath 
The  mighty  names  and  memories  of  those 
Who  lived  and  died  to  die  no  more — shall  close 

Your  happy  pilgrimage;  and  you  shall  learn. 

Breathing  their  ancient  air,  the  thoughts  that  bum 

For  ever  in  the  hearts  of  after  men : — 
Yea,  from  the  very  soil  of  silent  Rome 

You  shall  grow  wise ;  and  walking,  live  again 
The  lives  of  buried  peoples,  and  become 
A  child  by  right  of  that  eternal  home, 

Cradle  and  grave  of  empires,  on  whose  walls 

The  sun  himself  subdued  to  reverence  falls. 
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Ton  will  see  Naplee  and  the  orange-groyee 
Deep-set  of  cool  Sorrento— green  and  gold 

Mingling  their  lostre  by  calm  azure  ooves, 
Or  like  the  fabled  dragon  fold  on  fold 
Curled  in  the  trough  of  cloven  hills,  or  rolled 

Down  Tales  Hesperian,  through  dim  cavemed  shades 

Of  palace  ruins  and  lone  colonnades : 

Capri,  the  perfect  island — boys  and  girls 
Free  as  spring  flowers,  straight,  tall,  and  musical 

Of  movement ;  in  whose  eyes  and  clustering  curls 
The  youth  of  Greece  still  lingers ;  whose  feet  fall 
Like  kisses  on  green  turf  by  cypress  tall 

And  pine-tree  shadowed;  who,  unknowing  care. 

Draw  love  and  laughter  from  the  innocent  air: 

Bavenna  in  her  widowhood — ^the  waste 
Where  dreams  a  withered  ocean;  where  the  hand 

Of  time  has  gently  played  with  tombs  defeused 
Of  priest  and  emperor;    where  the  temples  stand, 
Proud  in  decay,  in  desolation  grand, — 

Solemn  and  sad  like  clouds  that  lingeringly 

Sail  and  are  loth  to  fade  upon  the  sky: 

Siena,  Bride  of  Solitude,  whose  eyes 
Are  lifted  o*er  the  russet  hills  to  scan 

Immeasurable  tracts  of  limpid  skies, 

Arching  those  silent  sullen  plains  where  man 
Fades  like  a  weed  mid  mouldering  marshes  wan; 

Where  cane  and  pine  and  cypress,  poison-proof. 

For  death  and  fever  spread  their  stately  roof. 


You  will  see  Venice — glide  as  though  in  dreams 
Midmost  a  hollowed  opal :  for  her  sky. 

Mirrored  upon  the  ocean-pavement,  seems 
At  dawn  and  eve  to  build  in  vacancy 
A  wondrous  bubble-dome  of  wizardry. 

Suspended  where  the  light,  all  ways  alike 

Circumfluent,  upon  her  sphere  may  strike. 
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There  Titian,  Tinioret,  and  Giambellin, 
And  that  strong  master  of  a  myriad  hues, 

The  Veronese,  like  flowers  with  odonrs  keen. 

Shall  smite  yonr  brain  with  splendours:  they  confuse 
The  soul  that  wandering  in  their  world  must  lose 

Count  of  our  littleness,  and  cry  that  then 

The  gods  we  dream  of  walked  the  earth  like  men. 


About  your  feet  the  myrtles  will  be  set. 
Grey  rosemary,  and  thyme,  and  tender  blue 

Of  love-pale  labyrinthine  violet ; 

Flame-bom  anemones  will  glitter  through 
Dark  aisles  of  roofing  pine-trees ;  and  for  you 

The  golden  jonquil  and  starred  asphodel 

And  hyacinth  their  speechless  tales  will  tell. 

The  nightingales  for  you  their  tremulous  song 
Shall  pour  amid  the  snowy  scented  bloom 

Of  wild  acacia  bowers,  and  all  night  long 

Through  starlight-flooded  spheres  of  purple  gloom 
Still  lemon  boughs  shall  spread  their  faint  perfume, 

Soothing  your  sense  with  odours  sweet  as  sleep, 

While  wind-stirred  cypresses  low  music  keep. 

For  you  the  mountain  Generous  shall  yield 
His  wealth  of  blossoms  in  the  noon  of  May — 

Fire-balls  of  peonies,  and  pearls  concealed 
Of  lilies  in  thick  leafage,  glittering  spray 
Of  pendulous  laburnum  boughs,  that  sway 

To  scarce-felt  breezes,  gilding  far  and  wide 

With  liquid  splendour  all  the  broad  hill-side. 

Yea,  and  what  time  the  morning  mists  are  furled 
On  lake  low-lying  and  prodigious  plain, 

And  on  the  western  sky  the  massy  world 
Contracts  her  shadow — ^for  the  sun-beams  gain 
Unseen,  yet  growing, — ^while  the  awfol  train 

Of  cloudless  Alps  stand  garish,  mute  and  chill. 

Waiting  the  sun*s  kiss  with  pale  forehead  still,— 
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Ton  from  his  orest  shall  see  the  sadden  fire 
Flash  joyous :  lo  !   the  solitary  snow 

First  hloshing!    Broader  now,  brighter  and  higher. 
Shoots  the  strong  ray;   the  mountains  row  by  row 
Receive  it,  and  the  purple  vaUeys  glow; 

The  smooth  lake-mirrors  laugh ;  till  silently 

Throbs  with  fall  light  and  life  the  jocund  sky  I 


Farewell :   you  pass ;   we  tarry :   yet  for  us 
Is  the  long  weary  penitential  way 

Of  thought  that  souls  must  travel,  dubious. 
With  tottering  steps  and  eyes  that  wane  away 
'Neath  brows  more  wrinkle-withered  day  by  day: 

Farewell!    There  is  no  rest  except  in  death 

For  him  who  stays  or  him  who  joumeyeth. 

«!•  A*   o. 
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When  the  inimitable  cavalier  of  the  sad  coantenance  was  for  imitatiDg 
Beltenebros*  madness  in  the  Sierra  Morena,  he  wished  Sancho  to  learn 
by  heart  a  love-letter  to  that  Dolcinea,  of  whom  it  is  recorded  in  the  Arabic 
to  her  honour  that  she  was  the  best  hand  at  salting  pork  in  La  Mancha. 
Bat  Sancho  said,  **  Write  it,  your  worship,  for  it*s  sheer  nonsense  to  tmst 
anything  to  my  memory,  smce  my  noddle  is  sach  that  very  often  I  can*t 
even  remember  my  own  name.**  There  are,  in  fact,  those  whose  capacity 
is  so  confined  that  they  can  only  follow  one  particular  science,  and  by 
applying  his  mental  powers  to  more  than  the  study  of  refranes  Sancho  might 
have  been  in  the  unenviable  position  of  that  Biscayan  who  forgot  his  own 
language,  and  did  not  learn  the  Castilian.  So,  whether  the  father  of 
proverbs,  by  the  aid  of  the  thread  now  about  to  be  spun,  might  have 
succeeded  in  tracing  the  idea  of  his  own  name  through  the  labyrinth  of 
oblivion,  is  extremely  doubtful,  but  between  him  and  Pascal,  who  is  said 
never  to  have  forgotten  anything — an  intellectual  Corinth  not  given  to  all  to 
attain — there  are  very  many  orders  of  minds,  and  to  the  amusement  or 
instruction  of  these  the  following  pages  may  perhaps  somewhat  conduce. 
To  say  that  Sancho*s  memory  was  that  of  a  beast  would  neither  be  true 
nor  a  compliment  to  the  brute  creation.  It  is  certain  that  other  animals 
than  man  are  endowed  with  memory — excellent  memory  sometimes — and 
use  it  unaided  by  the  gospel  preached  of  Simonides  and  Cicero,  Kiistncr 
and  Feinaigle.  When  a  cow  is  bereaved  of  her  calf  she  remembers  that 
accident,  and  laments  her  misfortune  with  familiar  lowing,  and  when  a 
horse,  rejoicing  in  his  strength,  hears  the  jangle  of  his  harness,  and  sees 
his  well-known  trappings,  he  snorts,  rolling  (as  Virgil  says)  **  under  his 
distended  nostrils  collected  fire,**  pawing  the  ground  for  very  impatience 
and  pricking  his  ears  at  his  master^s  voice,  possessed  by  a  memory  of, 
and  a  passionate  yearning  for,  his  accustomed  course.  Parrots,  doubtless, 
retain  the  pattern  or  idea  of  Pretty  Poll  in  their  minds,  during  their 
repeated  essays  and  gradual  approach  to  perfection  in  the  enunciation  of 
that  familiar  formula.  Cats  or  dogs,  who  are  supposed  to  be  without  reason, 
yet  remember  and  return  to  their  accustomed  homes,  though  transported 
from  them  by  night,  and  to  a  considerable  distance.  Home  Tooke  thought  it 
would  have  been  well  if  Monboddo  had  imitated  the  example  of  Porphyry's 
partridge,  quoted  by  his  lordship,  and  forebome  his  noise  until  he  was 
spoken  to. 

Once  upon  a  time  a  barber  at  Bome  possessed  a  very  clever  magpie. 
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Through  the  street  in  which  he  lived  a  rich  man  was  carried  out  to 
bnrial,  accompanied  by  much  music.  After  this  the  bird  remained  for 
a  season  mate,  not  even  uttering  those  cries  by  which  he  was  wont  to 
express  his  desire  for  food.  Those  who  before  wondered  at  his  voice  were 
now  amazed  by  his  silence.  Some  supposed  witchcraft  was  at  work, 
others  deemed  the  pie  deafened  by  the  sound  of  the  music.  But  nothing 
of  the  kind  was  the  cause.  The  bird  was  occupied  in  meditation,  busied, 
in  ftLci,  about  vocal  and  instrumental  harmony.  For  suddenly  it  burst 
out,  not  into  its  old  familiar  phrases,  but  into  an  exact  imitation  of  all 
the  songs  and  orchestral  pieces  played  at  the  rich  man's  funeral.  This 
story,  told  by  Plutarch,  may  be  collated  with  several  in  Jesse's  Gleanings. 

**  In  the  Republic  of  Letters,"  says  Bayle,  "  memory  is  almost  as  ne- 
cessary as  life."  The  proposition  that  it  is  useless  to  read  books  unless 
memory  take  charge  of  their  contents  requires  no  proof ;  and  it  is  equally 
futile  to  hear  any  worthy  thing  with  one  ear  which  goes  out  speedily  at  the 
other.  It  is  obvious,  since  we  only  know  so  much  as  we  remember,  that 
without  this  secondary  perception  no  intellectual  improvement  could  result 
from  the  most  enlightened  and  extended  experience.  Plato,  indeed,  goes 
so  fisur  as  to  suppose  that  all  human  knowledge  is  but  a  recollection,  after 
long  oblivion,  of  what  the  soul  knew  before  its  imprisonment  in  matter. 
Without  this  spiritual  spigot  of  memory  we  should,  like  the  virgin 
daughters  of  Danaus,  fill  our  uins  at  the  fountain  of  the  waters  of  wisdom 
in  vain.  And  at  the  best,  memory  is  like  that  bridge  in  the  Vision  of 
Mirza,  which  serves  to  carry  only  a  few  of  our  ideas  in  safety  over  the 
deep  dark  sea  of  oblivion,  while  the  great  majority  fall  through  its  hidden 
holes  and  fissures.  The  most  retentive  mind  but  resembles,  to  quote  the 
elegant  words  of  Locke,  the  tomb  to  which  it  is  fast  approaching,  where, 
though  the  brass  and  marble  may  remain,  yet  too  soon  the  inscription  is 
effaced  by  time,  and  the  imagery  mouldered  away. 

It  would  be  but  filling  many  pages,  and  doing  that  which  is  already 
done,  to  write  more  about  natural  memory.  It  is  enough  that  mythology 
makes  the  Muses  the  daughters  of  Mnemosyne,  and  the  old  poet  Afranius 
Memory  and  Use  the  parents  of  Wisdom.  Without  entering  into  the 
Cartesian  theory  of  broad  and  strait  traces  in  the  brain  worn  by  spiritual 
footsteps,  it  may  be  said  that  the  keynote  of  the  music  of  all  fantasias  on 
artificial  memory  is  association.  The  influence  of  this.  Bacon's  '*  binding 
of  thoughts,"  need  scarcely  be  enlarged  on  to  anyone  who  has  shifted 
the  position  of  a  finger-ring,  or  in  Berlin  put  pieces  of  paper  in  a 
snuffbox,  or  in  London  tied  a  knot  in  a  handkerchief.  Some  there  are, 
indeed,  who  have  converted  that  article  into  a  Laocoon  without  attaining 
the  object  of  their  desire ;  considering  their  knots,  when  the  time  for  action 
is  come,  with  a  blank  despair  akin  to  that  engendered  by  a  continental 
Bradshaw ;  while  others,  forgetting  alike  both  knots  and  handkerchief, 
leave  for  disentanglement  to  the  weeping  hands  of  the  wordy  washerwoman 
these  linen  witnesses  of  their  wasted  labour.  Passing  over  Coleridge's 
mackerel  and  gooseberry  sauce,  how  often  recollections  which  we  thought 
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cold,  dead,  and  buried  withoat  hope  of  resorreetion  are  ronsed  into 
warm  and  instant  being  by  the  fortuitous  sound  of  some  old  and  once 
familiar  song,  by  the  faint  perfume  of  some  faded  rose.  Did  not  Peter 
immediately  remember  the  word  of  Christ  when  the  cock  crew  ?  and  how 
few  persons  there  are  who  having  once  seen  that  noble  piece  of  frozen 
music  in  the  Strand  known  as  Northumberland  House  will  not  when  they 
think  thereon  remember  also,  in  obedience  to  the  law  of  objective  sugges- 
tion, the  lion  with  his  outstretched  tail ! 

Here  let  us  intercalate  on  the  Incus  a  non  lucendo  principle  a  word  or 
two  about  a  mystery  which  seems  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  association. 
How  is  it  that  which  is  old  remains  in  our  recollection,  while  that  which 
is  recent  we  are  unable  to  retain  ?  That  we  forget  what  happened  yes- 
terday, and  yet  remember  many  of  the  deeds  of  our  childhood,  like  those 
who,  looking  back  on  their  journey,  see  the  hills  left  behind  them  in  the 
far  distance,  but  can,  for  the  grey  mist  which  covers  them,  discern  but 
little  of  those  low-lying  lands  and  valleys  which  are  interposed  between 
their  present  resting-place  and  those  distant  hills  ?  Returning  to  the 
theory  of  association,  how  often  are  we  at  a  loss  to  find  the  name  of  a 
person  or  an  idea,  though  we  send  out  emissary  eyes  of  the  soul  to  spy 
in  what  dark  cell  it  lies  concealed,  seeking  it  carefully  and  with  tears, 
and  yet  this  same  name,  by  some  subtle  connecting  link,  will  rise  before 
us  like  a  ghost,  xmsolicited,  and  when  we  least  expect  it.  The  link  may 
be  of  any  of  the  senses  :  in  the  following  instance  it  is  a  sharply  defined 
note  of  sound.  For  it  is  difficult  to  forget  that  Ahiman  was  one  of  the 
sons  of  Anak,  though  no  etymologist,  other  than  Menage,  would  conclude 
firom  this  fortuitous  relation  of  syllables,  that  our  English  ''  a  high  man  " 
was  connected  with  the  Hebrew.  It  may  be  said  that  the  mind  naturally 
seeks  some  assistance  of  this  kind  for  the  memory.  Not  seldom  are  we 
surprised  on  finding  a  person  of  whom  we  had  before  only  heard,  fat,  in- 
stead of  thin,  short,  instead  of  tall,  contrary  in  some  respect  to  the  imaged 
associations  which  the  mind  had  spontaneously  clustered  about  his  name. 

Simonides  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  inventor  of  the  first  mnemonic 
art.  The  story  entitled,  **  Simonides  saved  by  the  Gods,'*  which  led  to 
the  invention,  is  told  by  Phsedrus  with  the  moral  that  mortals  are  honoured 
by  the  divinities.  On  an  occasion  this  Simonides  was  asked  to  write  a 
panegyric  on  a  certain  pugilist.  The  name  of  the  pugilist  was,  according 
to  Cicero,  **  Scopas,"  but  there  is  considerable  dispute  among  the  ancient 
grammarians  both  as  to  his  name  and  the  scene  of  the  circumstances 
about  to  be  narrated,  the  latter  being  as  uncertain  as  the  birthplace  of 
Homer,  and  the  former  as  great  a  subject  of  dispute  as  the  original  and 
family  appellation  of  Don  Quixote.  This  Scopas,  however,  had  conquered 
in  a  boxing  match.  The  poet  agreed  for  a  certain  price  to  write  his 
praise,  and  leaving  the  reek  of  the  city,  with  its  riches  and  its  roar,  sought 
a  retired  spot  suited  to  composition.  But  finding  little  inspiration  on 
his  subject,  and  feeling  himself  uncomfortably  hampered  by  the  narrow 
limits  of  Scopas's  famey  he  by  a  poetic  license  ventured  on  a  slight 
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digression,  and  introduced  Leda*s  twin  stars  into  his  poem.  Pollux,  in 
bis  opinion,  was  a  glorious  precedent.  Having  completed  the  work,  as  he 
thought  satisfactorily,  he  returned  once  more  to  public  life,  and  handed 
oyer  bis  MS.  to  Scopas,  who,  howeyer,  paid  him  only  one  third  of  the 
price  agreed  on  between  them.  When  the  poet  demanded  the  balance, 
the  pugilist,  expressing  astonishment  at  his  shamelessness,  replied,  **  Let 
those  pay  the  other  two  thirds  who  have  received  two  thirds  of  your 
panegyric.*'  Saying  this,  he  referred  to  the  Dioscuri  in  disgust.  "  Lest, 
however,*'  he  added,  **  you  should  depart  in  a  passion,  come  and  snp 
with  me  to-night.  I  expect  a  few  friends."  The  poor  lyric  poet  of  Ceos, 
though  bubbled  out  of  his  hire,  and  in  a  bitter  rage,  having  regard  to  his 
future  interest,  and  not  desiring  to  lose  a  customer,  consented.  At  the 
appointed  period  he  came,  and  reclined  with  his  elbow  on  a  cushion  of 
his  particular  purple  couch.  The  feast  was  heightened  with  wine  and 
laughter.  The  gleam  of  gold  and  silver  shone  amidst  many-hued  and 
sweet-scented  flowers,  and  the  vaulted  roof  of  the  joyous  room  re-echoed 
with  all  kinds  of  music.  Suddenly  two  youths,  of  more  than  mortal 
stature,  stained  with  the  dust  and  sweat  of  travel,  stood  in  the  doorway. 
They  stop  a  slave  who  happens  to  be  passing,  and  bid  him  call  out  to 
them  Simonides  at  once,  that  their  errand  thither  was  of  the  last  impori- 
ance,  and  brooked  no  delay.  The  frightened  boy  summons  Simonides. 
He  quits  the  apartment,  where  they  do  not  refrain  either  from  eating  or 
drinking  on  account  of  his  absence.  Scarcely,  however,  had  he  quitted  his 
place,  when  the  roof  of  the  chamber  fell,  burying  his  fellow  revellers  in  its 
ruin.  But  no  one  was  found  at  the  door.  So,  says  the  fabulist,  it  was 
evident  that  the  children  of  Leda  gave  the  poet  life  for  a  partial  loss  of 
payment.  Corollary :  It  is  evident,  as  Malherbe  says,  we  cannot  praise 
the  gods  too  much.  The  arrangement,  by  the  way,  seems  scarcely  con- 
sistent with  equity,  inasmuch  as  these  deities  delivered  him  from  a  danger 
into  which  he  had  been  led  by  their  own  contrivance.  It  may  be  added 
as  somewhat  strange  that  Simonides  never  in  his  works  alluded  to  this 
circumstance  for  him  so  fall  of  glory.  Quintilian  takes  up  the  story  as 
here  left  by  Phssdrus,  and  tells  us  that  in  consequence  of  the  severity  of 
the  blow,  the  faces  of  the  guests  were  mutilated  to  such  an  extent,  that 
they  were  not  recognisable  by  their  nearest  relatives,  who  therefore  found 
themselves  in  a  difficulty  with  regard  to  the  proper  administration  of 
funeral  rites.  Then  Simonides,  by  remembering  the  exact  position  of 
the  roisterers,  restored  the  bodies  to  their  relations  each  to  each — nnfor- 
tunately  for  their  full  satisfaction,  there  was  none  to  audit  his  aceoont,  but 
the  ancient  author  records  no  expressions  of  dissatisfaction  with  the 
arrangement. 

Such,  then,  according  to  Quintilian  and  others,  was  the  origin  of  topical 
memory,  or  the  art  of  connecting  matters  of  memory  with  place.  Some, 
however,  attribute  the  invention  to  Pythagoras,  others  to  the  Egyptians, 
a  divergence  we  might  expect,  smce  it  is  in  vain  to  hope  for  universal 
agreement  on  any  subject  under  the  sun.    The  art  was  known  to  the 
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Greeks  as  fu^fioviiA  and  to  the  Latins  as  **  artificiosa  memoria."  Its  prin- 
ciples have  ever  been  fundamentally  the  same.  Ancients  and  modems  found 
tint,  on  returning  to  a  place  after  a  long  absence,  they  not  only  recollected 
the  place  itself,  but  often  also  what  they  did  or  said  there.  The  whole  area 
became  filled  with  shadowy  forms,  and  faces  long  silent  and  forgotten  stood 
again  before  them.  Therefore  ancients  and  modems  alike  give  such  rules 
as  these :  Let,  they  say,  some  room  be  chosen,  and  all  its  attributes  and 
qualities  be  well  studied  and  remembered,  that  we  may  run  them  over 
when  necessary  without  hesitation.  If  we  cannot  effect  this,  our  art  will 
be  as  the  guidance  of  the  dim- sighted  leading  the  blind.  We  must  then 
fill  these  attributes  and  qualities  with  arbitrary  signs,  intimately,  or  as  far 
as  possible,  connected  with  what  we  wish  to  remember.  For  instance,  if 
we  wish  to  recollect  a  shipwreck  we  must  picture  to  ourselves  a  broken 
anchor  in  one  of  the  panes  of  the  bay  window  of  our  room,  and  so 
Toyaging,  like  Xavier  de  la  Maistre,  round  our  chamber,  and  locating  the 
signs  of  our  thoughts  in  order  in  each  book-shelf  of  our  book-case,  each 
comer  of  our  writing-desk,  each  bar  of  our  fire-grate,  each  foot  of  our 
easy  chair,  when  we  visit  these  spots  again  and  ask  from  them  that  which  we 
committed  to  their  safe  custody,  thoy  will  for  the  most  part  render  up  their 
trust  with  far  less  damage  and  far  more  readiness  than  our  animate  friends 
retnm  (if  indeed  they  do  retum)  our  books  or  &ax  umbrellas.  For  about 
umbrellas  it  may  be  said,  parenthetically,  there  is  a  popular  and  by  no 
means  ill-grounded  belief,  that  the  memory  is  very  treacherous.  Men 
generally  seem  with  regard  to  these,  considered  as  a  loan,  to  be  in  the 
condition  of  Strepsiades,  who  when  asked  by  Socrates  in  the  Nephalse  if 
he  had  a  good  memory,  answered  thus :  *'  Yes,  by  Zeus ;  and  yet  no,  for 
what  any  one  owes  me  I  remember  distinctly,  but  what  I  owe  any  one 
fiades  with  astonishing  rapidity  from  my  recollection.'' 

How  many  soever,  then,  these  signs  may  be  they  are  retumed  to  us 
without  confusion  of  order.  After  they  have  served  our  purpose,  we  can 
cast  them  off  like  old  friends,  and  illaminate  our  room  with  fresh 
characters  ;  for  these  may,  as  we  are  told,  like  letters,  be  erased,  while 
our  chamber  topics,  ancient  waxen  tablet,  or  modern  Bath  post  remains. 
Mnemotechny  is,  in  fact,  the  sister  of  writing.  ^'Facies  non  una  nee 
diversa,  tamen  qualem  decet  esse  sororum,'*  as  the  pictures  of  Doris's 
daughters  on  the  silver  portals  of  the  sun.  The  more  familiar  our  room 
the  better.  It  shoold  be,  if  possible,  that  which  has  seen  us  as  children, 
and  which,  happily,  we  shall  constantly  see.  The  choice  of  Metrodoras 
was  therefore  injudicious  when  he  chose  for  his  chamber  the  Zodiac, 
dividing  each  of  its  twelve  signs  into  thirty  compartments,  for  none  of 
these  subdivisions  were  sensible,  distinct,  and  familiar  objects  on  which 
the  mind  could  readily  rest.  Such,  or  of  a  similar  nature,  may  have  been 
the  signs  to  which  Catius  so  anxiously  refers  when  unfortunately  inter- 
rupted by  Horace,  by  which  he  might  remember  precepts  of  gastronomy, 
preferred  by  him  to  those  of  that  wise  one  accused  by  Anytus,  of  Pytha- 
goras, and  the  learned  Plato, 
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Suppose,  says  an  ancient  writer,  we  had  to  proseonte  a  man  for 
mnrder  by  poison,  that  the  morder  was  done  for  the  sake  of  an  in- 
heritance, and  that  there  were  many  witnesses  of  the  crime.  We  must 
imagine  lying  in  onr  room  a  sick  man  in  bed,  with  the  prisoner  standing 
by  him  holding  in  his  right  hand  a  enp,  in  his  left  tablets,  and  on  his 
medical  or  third  finger  a  particular  kind  of  parse.  Then  the  cnp  will 
remind  as  of  the  poison,  the  tablets  of  the  inheritance,  and  the  parse — 
in  a  way  not  here  to  be  explained — of  the  witnesses.  Bat  a  lawyer,  on 
whose  mind  wax  was  spread  so  thinly,  to  use  Plato*s  expression  in  the 
ThesBtetns,  as  to  be  unable  to  retain  an  impression  of  the  essential  and 
primary  subject  of  his  case,  would  as  little  deserve  trust  as  princes  for  a 
recollection  of  its  remaining  circumstances.  It  is  more  difficult,  continues 
the  ancient  author,  to  express  similitudes  of  words — a  subject  we  shall 
consider  afterwards. 

The  usual  daily  and  natural  occurrences  of  life  do  not,  we  know 
by  experience,  much  affect  the  mind,  which,  on  the  contrary,  is  moved 
by  anything  new,  wonderful,  or  ridiculous.  Few  of  us  care  to  see  that 
sight  of  rich  and  lustrous  glory,  a  summer  sunrise,  but  all  of  us  are 
ready  to  look  at  an  eclipse  through  a  piece  of  smoked  glass.  If  for 
no  other  reason,  at  least  because  it  is  the  fashion  so  to  do.  For  a 
reason  akin  to  this,  those  long  ready-made  tables  are  far  better  omitted, 
consisting  of  ActsBons,  orange  trees,  mowers,  conjurors,  monuments, 
and  cabriolets,  with  many  more  which  form  so  large  and  ponderous 
a  part  of  all  mnemonical  systems.  For  as  some  do  not  recognise  por- 
traits which  to  others  bear  a  patent  resemblance,  so  that  which  is  remark- 
able to  one  is  to  another  the  reverse.  Therefore  it  is  wiser  to  leave  the 
pupil  to  people  his  own  mnemonic  world.  Brutus  can  raise  a  spirit  as 
well  as  Caesar.  Feinaigle,  of  whom  we  shall  speak  more  farther  on,  one 
might  easily  imagine  was,  like  Frankenstein,  horrified  as  well  as  haunted 
by  the  monsters  of  his  own  creation,  to  such  an  extent  has  he  filled  his 
pages  with  pedlars,  state  beds,  cock  fights,  standard  bearers,  golden 
calves,  peacocks,  grand  pianofortes,  pagan  priests,  and  apothecaries. 
Let  the  mnemonic  student  of  the  present  day  choose  far  fewer  and  fairer 
forms.  Nor  let  him  commit  everything  to  these,  but  only  such  things  as  he 
may  deem  it  very  difficult  or  perhaps  impossible  to  remember  without 
them,  having  constantly  before  his  mind's  eye  that  golden  saying  of  the 
philosopher  Antisthenes  to  one  who  stood  waib'ng  the  loss  of  his  tablets  : 
**  You  ought  to  have  trusted  to  your  memory,  rather  than  to  your  memo- 
randum book.*'  One  of  the  reasons,  says  Caesar,  for  which  the  Druids 
were  unwilling  to  commit  their  records  to  writing  was  lest  those  who  had 
them  in  charge  should,  considering  them  secure,  cease  to  think  of  them, 
and  thus  allow  their  memory  to  grow  weak  from  want  of  practice. 

The  fundamental  plan  of  artificial  memory  is,  then,  to  transfer  a  train 
of  ideas,  the  archetypes  of  which  are  not  sensible  objects,  to  another  train 
of  ideas  whose  archetypes  are  not  only  sensible  but  objects  of  sight.  One 
more  example  of  a  kind  often  given  by  mnemonicians.    To  recollect  any 
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homily,  our  well-known  room  being  chosen,  the  homily — supposing  the 
preacher  to  have  improved  our  shining  hours  with  tiiese  subjects — is 
divided  into  sections,  as  riches,  intemperance,  and  chastity ;. these  ideas  are 
expressed  typically  by  a  Cornucopia,  a  Bacchante,  and  a  Joseph,  and  are  then 
hung  by  the  hand  of  imagination  on  three  of  its  walls  taken  in  any  order. 
Here  it  is  plain  that  the  recollection  is  assisted  only  as  far  as  regards  the 
heads  of  chief  subjects  of  the  discourse,  and  it  is  idle  to  expect  more  from 
any  mnemonic  system.  Some  daring  artists,  it  is  true,  have  ventured  on 
the  construction  of  symbols  for  every  word.  This  is,  in  fact,  an  unwritten 
shorthand,  with  the  exception  that  the  hierogly][>hics  of  the  usual  stenography 
bear  not  even  a  supposed  resemblance  to  the  words  which  they  represent. 
The  nugatory  nature  of  this  supplementary  system  will  be  sufficiently 
evidenced  by  the  following  illustration. 

Feyoo,  a  Spanish  Benedictine,  who,  from  his  exposure  of  the  bigotry 
and  ignorance  of  his  brethren,  barely  escaped  the  Inquisition,  men- 
tions a  certain  Nolegar,  an  Italian,  who  copied  all  things,  even  his 
examples,  from  a  Spaniard,  Velasquez,  of  the  preceding  century.  This 
Nolegar  imagines  a  certain  sphere  in  place  of  the  usual  room,  and  to 
remember  the  simple  lines, 

Fenix  divina, 
Do  tan  bellas  alas, 
Hnmilde  7  piadosa, 
Al  cielo  te  ensalzas, 

fQls  it  with  the  following  monsters.  A  phoenix  is  placed  on  the  right  hand, 
in  the  first  predicament  of  the  sphere.  This  corresponds  with  the  first 
place  in  the  first  wall  of  a  room — a  papal  tiara  on  its  head  represents  divina. 
For  the  second  verse,  says  Nolegar,  you  must  take  the  second  predicament 
on  the  left  hand,  and  place  there  a  drum  with  a  stick  to  beat  it ;  the  drum 
is  supposed  to  say  to  the  drummer  de^  the  drum  being  beaten  to  cry  tan. 
Then  two  beautiful  women  are  to  sit  by  the  drummer,  who  should  have 
two  wings  lying  at  his  feet.  But  the  symbolism  of  the  fourth  line  is  the 
most  striking.  A  piece  of  carpet  (alfomhra)  is  to  be  placed  in  the  fourth 
predicament,  to  which  is  to  be  sewn  the  tester  of  a  bed,  thus  representing 
al  cielo.  The  rest  of  the  verse  is  shown  by  a  priest  elevating  the  host,  for 
whom  the  ayudante  should  hold  salt,  saying  ten  sal  ahas. 

It  is  dif&cult  to  resist  quoting  one  more  example  of  Nolegar*s  method — 

FoDgan,  Senor,  el  medio  y  el  gobierno 
Los  altos  atribntos  de  ta  esencia. 

Here  a  slave,  or  a  black  woman,  with  a  basket  and  two  hens  in  it,  is  to  be 
placed  in  a  central  compartment  of  the  sphere;  close  to  the  slave  a  duke,^ 
who  on  entering  should  attempt  to  frighten  the  fowls,  at  which  the  slave 
says  PoTigan,  Senor,  **  Let  the  hens  lay,  my  lord."  On  the  right  of  the 
slave  must  stand  a  medio  celemin,  half- peck  measure  ;  on  the  left  a  chain 
for  j/f  and  some  gall,  Kiel,  For  gobierno,  a  governor  must  enter  and  exhibit 
astonishment  at  what  is  going  forward — as,  indeed,  he  well  might,  the 
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mise  en  sccns  being  somewhat  marvelloas — los  altos  are  to  be  signified  by 
a  couple  of  nprights,  and  atributos  by  two  tributary  prinees  with  the  letter 
A  on  the  head  of  one  ;  it  is  better  to  imagine,  says  Nolegar»  that  eaeb 
is  going  to  collect  tributes,  and  that  the  name  of  one  is  Andrew.  De  is 
supplied  by  the  ingenious  artifice  of  the  drum  and  stick  above  alluded  to, 
and  esencia  by  an  alembic. 

It  may  be  imagined  the  reader  will  take  these  passages  to  be  ''  rote 
sarkastic/'  as  Artemus  Ward  said ;  but  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt  that 
their  authors,  or  rather  author,  and  his  imitator  proposed  them  in  sad 
seriousness.  An  entertaining  arithmetical  problem  arising  from  the  con- 
sideration of  these  examples  may  be  expressed  thus: — ^If  a  couple  of 
lines  require  so  many  images,  how  many  images  will  a  couple  of  pages 
require  ?  This  system  seems  also  to  give  a  double  labour,  for  first  the 
symbol  must  be  remembered,  and  then  its  signification.  The  chain  which 
is  placed  for  the  conjunction  y  might  also  stand  for  a  slave,  a  prison,  a 
captive,  love,  a  debt,  in  fact  a  dozen  objects. 

A  sermon,  probably,  consists  of  at  least  4,000  words.  We  say  a 
sermon,  not  from  any  private  predilection  for  that  form  of  oratory,  but 
because  Velasquez  and  Nolegar  take  it  as  an  instance  in  which  their 
mnemotechy  may  be  happily  applied.  Supposing  that  the  hearer  can 
make  his  images  as  readily  as  the  preacher  utters  his  words,  he  must  make 
at  least  4,000  images — probably  many  more,  for  some  words,  as  we  have 
seen,  require  more  than  one  image  to  express  them — and  remember  them. 
Any  member  of  the  congregation  equal  to  such  a  task  as  this  would  scfurcely 
need  an  artificial  memory.  So,  though  it  may  be  easy  to  remember  the 
heads  of  a  discourse  by  the  mnemonic  art,  it  is  far  less  so  to  remember 
each  particular  word.  Mnemonics  applied  to  this  purpose  call  to  mind 
the  cumbrous  machinery  of  Hogarth*s  corkscrew,  that  notable  invention  of 
M.  de  la  Pillule  in  the  third  plate  of  the  Marriage  a  la  Mode,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  conceive  how  any  one,  unable  to  remember  a  dozen  words,  can 
retain  in  his  recollection  at  least  double  that  number  of  images.  Nor  are 
such  words  as  "  by,"  **  nevertheless,'*  &c.,  readily  expressed  by  any  image. 
We  may,  it  is  true,  imitating  Nolegar*s  method,  write  them ;  but  a  minister 
of  the  gospel  pursuing  such  a  method,  and  referring  each  of  his  words  to 
its  particular  image,  would  far  sooner  exhaust  the  patience  of  his  congrega- 
tion than  the  contents  of  his  black,  limp,  patent  leather  sermon  case. 

All  systems  of  mnemonics,  then,  are  founded  on  association  with 
places  and  images.  The  first  represent  the  relations  of  the  things  to  be 
remembered  ;  the  second,  the  things  themselves.  Order,  "  tantuni  series 
juncturaque  pollent,'*  is  no  sleeping  partner  of  association ;  and  fancy 
is  employed  to  give  ordered  conceptions  a  local  habitation  and  a  name. 
Sight,  mental  or  bodily,  not  only  recalls,  but  originates.  How  oft  the 
sight  of  means  to  do  ill  deeds  makes  ill  deeds  done  !  The  mind  is  less 
easily  afiected  by  that  which  sinks  into  it  through  the  ear  than  by  that 
which  is  submitted  to  the  faithful  eye.  This  maxim  of  the  Epicurean 
is  the  motive  of  every  composition  in  mnemonics.    The  mage  seen  by 
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the  mind's  eye  is  the  medium  between  the  living  and  the  dead,  the 
present  and  the  past — that  of  which  we  are  conscious,  and  that  which  we 
would  recall. 

As  our  places  and  images  may  be  chosen  at  will  from  the  wide  fields 
of  nature  and  of  art,  it  follows  that  scarcely  two  systems  of  mnemonics 
are  alike  in  their  particulars,  while  generically  their  resemblance  is 
iuTariable.  While  principles  and  practice  remain  precisely  the  same, 
places  and  images  constantly  change.  The  places  which  have  been  most 
frequently  chosen  are  public  or  private  edifices,  single  rooms,  colonnades, 
porticoes,  pyramids,  shops,  churches;  and  sometimes  constructions  as 
imaginary  as  the  Republic  of  Plato  or  the  Utopia  of  Sir  Thomas  More. 
Marafioti  divides  the  hands  for  his  places.  One  proposes  the  arrangement 
of  the  difierent  heads  of  a  sermon  or  lay  discourse  on  the  fiuse  of  the 
recipient  auditor,  taking  nose,  eyes,  mouth,  &c.  in  any  succession  which 
may  be  convenient.  Another  says,  let  it  be  arranged  on  difierent  pro- 
jections of  the  church  or  theatre  in  which  it  is  delivered.  This  las^ 
method  reminds  us  of  Dugald  Stewart's  *' young  woman,  in  a  very  low 
rank  of  life,"  who  treasured  up  in  her  heart  the  sayings  of  her  pastor 
by  locating  them  in  difierent  portions  of  the  church  roof.  This  young 
person,  adds  the  author  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind,  whenever 
she  saw  the  roof,  recollected  the  homily.  But  an  extraordinary  choice  of 
topics  is  that  of  him  who,  being  a  man  of  a  morbid  turn  of  mind,  chose  a 
churchyard  where  ever  musing  melancholy  reigned,  and  deposited  his 
Mends'  names  and  other  particulars  each  on  its  proper  sepulchral  stone. 

Another  ingenious  artist  laid  out  for  himself  a  pleasant  spot  beyond  the 
smoke  and  stir  of  this  dull  world,  after  the  model  of  the  garden  of  Calypso 
in  Ariosto,  or  that  of  Venus  in  the  Lusiad,  which  he  filled  with  quaint 
summer-houses,  and  pagodas,  and  parterres,  curvilinear  and  rectilinear, 
in  recognised  mathematical  figures  and  trapezia  of  his  own  conception, 
planted  in  order  with  all  his  favourite  and  fairest  fiowers. 

So,  likewise,  a  great  variety  of  images  have  been  adopted.  Some  have 
taken,  as  Grataroli,  the  beasts  of  earth  ;  some,  as  Metrodorus,  the  beasts  of 
heaven.  This  philosopher  was  followed  by  Giordano  Bruno  who,  suppos- 
ing those  sciences  only  true  which  were  built  on  the  sandy  foundation  of 
the  dreams  of  astrology,  discarded  all  other  places  as  his  points  de  rappel, 
and  sought  for  them  in  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac.  But  neither  in  these  nor 
in  places  should  our  choice  be  altogether  arbitrary,  but  rather  submitted 
to  those  rules  which  nature  indicates,  and  which  are  confirmed  by  refiec- 
tion.  Since  experience  shows  us  that  we  are  more  afiected  by  some  objects 
than  others,  by  things  new  and  strange  than  by  those  old  and  familiar,  it 
is  obvious  that  we  ought  to  select  those  images  which  most  fix  our  atten- 
tion either  in  themselves  or  in  their  relation.  So  with  regard  to  the  choice 
of  places,  Cicero,  in  his  second  treatise  on  Rhetoric,  addressed  to 
Herennius,  if  Cicero  be  indeed  the  author,  says  we  should  choose  them 
rather  in  a  solitary  than  a  crowded  locality,  that  the  fancy  may  be  less 
tempted  to  wander ;  that  they  should  not  be  very  large  or  very  small,  to 
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prevent  Tagaeness  on  the  one  hand  and  confoaon  on  the  other ;  not  .very 
Ught  or  very  gloomy,  lest  in  the  former  case  onr  eyes  should  become  dark 
by  excess  of  light,  or  lest  in  the  latter  we  should  not  well  discern  the  oat- 
line  of  onr  symbols  in  the  drcomflaent  shadows ;  and  lastly,  that  these 
symbols  should  not  be  fisur  distant  from  each  other,  lest  the  imagination 
should  find  a  difficulty  in  uniting  them. 

In  these  places,  as  in  emporiums  of  thought,  storehouses  in  which  the 
wise,  from  a  mnemonic  point  of  view,  lay  up  knowledge,  we  may  seek  &r 
our  intellectual  necessities  and  ornaments,  each  bedecked  with  its  appro- 
priate symbol,  as  the  linen  and  embroidery  which  a  lady  buys  at  Mar- 
shall and  Snelgrove's.  But  not  even  by  mnemonics  can  wisdom  be  bought 
without  money  and  without  price.  Is  it  not  Seneca,  himself  a  mnemo- 
nician,  who  says,  nil  sine  labor e  dei  dehent  hominibus,  sed  laborihus  omnia 
vendunt  ?  The  price  of  learning  is  intellectual  toil,  which  mnemonics 
are  intended  to  lessen  indeed,  but  not  to  obviate.  If,  says  Quintilian, 
any  one  were  to  ask  me  the  art  par  excellence  of  memory,  I  should 
reply,  exercise  and  labour.  Nothing,  it  is  certain,  is  equally  increased 
by  care,  or  ruined  by  inattention.  Every  day  something  should  be 
learnt  by  heart;  daily  some  food,  however  unpleasant,  over  and  over 
again  masticated  ;*  and  we  should  accustom  ourselves  to  heavy  tasks,  as 
the  athlete  who  vibrates  the  masses  of  lead  and  iron,  about  to  contest  in 
the  circus  with  swift  and  naked  hands.  A  ready  memory  readily  loses 
the  thing  remembered,  resigning  its  charge  as  lightly  as  a  steward  called 
to  give  an  account  of  his  stewardship,  while  a  slow  memoiy  is  loth  to 
let  go  what  has  been  impressed  on  it  with  so  much  labour.  In  this 
neither  more  nor  less  than  in  any  other  art  is  that  old  proverb  true — 
''  Practice  alone  makes  perfect."  Therefore  those  to  whom  all  difficult 
things  are  displeasing,  and  who  hope  some  day  to  find  a  rojal  road  to 
learning,  not  consenting  to  walk  in  the  strait  and  narrow  path,  may  turn 
once  more  upon  their  side  and  sleep,  for  of  that  day  not  as  yet  grows  in 
the  intellectual  horizon  any  glimpse  of  grey  betokening  the  dawn. 

From  the  age  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  the  dumb  ox  or  angelic  doctor, 
and  his  contemporary,  Raymond  Lully,  the  scholastic  metaphysician  or 
fanatic  missionary,  whose  Ars  Magna  was  called  by  Bacon  Meihodtts 
ImposturcBf  seems  to  be  the  first  person  of  importance  among  the  modems 
who  devoted  in  the  thirteenth  century  their  attention  in  nmemonics; 
and  from  that  of  Publicius  and  Peter  of  Cologne  in  the  fifteenth  to  the 
present  period,  men  have  started  up  from  time  to  time,  like  comets,  to 
astonish  their  fellows  with  this  old  invention  of  Simonides,  supposing 
Simonides  was  the  inventor,  and  not  rather  the  first  of  whom  memory  is 
extant  of  a  servile  herd  of  imitators. 

These  men,  all  the  sort  of  them,  have  had  many  qualities  in  common. 
With  but  few  exceptions,  they  have  all,  like  the  children  of  Israel,  though 
without  murder,  come  unto  a  Canaan  of  wells  which  they  digged  not,  and 
vineyards  which  they  had  not  planted.  They  have  all  dressed  up  the  old 
lay-figure  of  Quintilian  in  new  apparel,  after  the  fashion  of  their  respective 
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age^.  They  have  all  giyen  examples,  wonderfdl  and  out  of  all  whoopisg, 
of  their  summi  homines  et  divina  prope  memoriae  results  of  the  efficacy 
of  their  respective  systems.  They  have  been  successful  in  buying  golden 
opinions  from  all  sorts  of  people,  but  especially  from  parsons.  They 
have  all  declared  their  own  particular  method  infinitely  superior  to  that 
preceding  it,  of  which  it  is  found  too  often  to  be  an  inferior  copy.  The 
whole  herd,  as  if  possessed  by  the  father  of  lies,  affirm  each  that  his  own 
system  is  a  perfectly  novel  invention,  not  looking  to  the  rock  whence  it 
was  hewn,  nor  the  hole  of  the  pit  whence  it  was  digged,  and  never  failing 
to  add  that  it  has  obtained  a  most  rapid  and  astonishing  success.  They 
all  with  one  accord  set  their  showiest  furniture  in  their  entrance  hall. 
Their  preface  is  a  mountain  in  labour,  the  body  of  their  work  a  ridiculous 
mouse.  Thus  we  read  in  nine  of  their  pages  out  of  ten  promises  of  in- 
struction, and  gather  with  confusion  of  faces  in  the  tenth  page  chaff  instead  * 
of  grain.  They  all  hold  out  to  us  with  both  hands  large  and  luscious 
hopes  of  remarkable  progress,  without  painstaking,  in  the  acquisition  of  all 
sciences — astronomy  and  metaphysics,  mythology  and  aerostatics,  and 
what  not.  They  all  forbid  any  divulgation  of  their  mystery ;  and  lastly 
— for  are  not  indolence  and  credulity  of  eveiy  age  1 — they  all  umass  a 
large  amount  of  money. 

We  will  gather  and  examine  a  few  of  these  waifs  and  strays,  picking 
them  up  here  and  there  as  they  float,  heavy  as  most  of  them  are  in  bulk, 
but  light  in  benefit,  along  the  river  of  oblivion,  scarcely  discernible  amidst 
the  deep  shadows  of  the  past.  They  begin  for  the  most  part  with  an  ana- 
tomical treatise,  full  of  that  well-worn,  old-fashioned  wisdom  connected  with 
the  gratuitous  doctrine  of  radical  hmnidity,  the  grey  ghost  of  ancient 
pathology,  which  with  its  brother,  radical  heat,  was  once  held  to  constitute 
the  energy  of  existence.  Of  this  old  creed  the  expressions  **  good  humour," 
and  that  apparent  antiperistasis  *^  dry  humour,"  bear  present  witness,  to 
which  may  be  added  "  temper,"  or  the  proper  admixture  of  heat  and  cold, 
dryness  and  humidity,  aU  of  them  memorials  of  those  old  channels  in 
which  medical  thought  once  ran.  We  find  in  these  treatises  the  brain 
divided  into  its  wonted  ventricles ;  memory  occupies  its  particular  seat 
in  the  occiput,  and  we  are  informed  that  we  scratch  our  head  when  we 
wish  to  recollect  a  matter,  in  order  to  warn  and  stimulate  that  particular 
ventricle  where  memory  dwells,  since  nature  does  nothing  in  vain.  One 
writer,  by  the  way,  gravely  tells  us  that  as  blows  on  the  head  are  for  this 
reason  especially  prejudicial  to  memory,  we  should  have  a  particular,  nay, 
excessive  care,  to  avoid  falls  firom  high  places.  Those  with  a  bad  memory 
suffer  from  excess  of  moisture,  as  water  cannot  retain  an  impression.  Such 
a  memory  was  that  of  Clavisius  Sabinus,  mentioned  by  Seneca,  who,  though 
superior  to  Sancho  in  his  ability  to  recall  his  own  name,  was  unable  to 
remember  the  names  of  his  nearest  Mends.  Those,  on  the  contrary,  who 
learn  slowly,  remember  long.  They  suffer  from  too  little  humidity,  and 
retain  an  impression  like  lead.  But  of  the  doctrine  this  little  taste  may 
suffice  the  reader,  who  is  likely  to  dismiss  the  subject  with  an  apage  ha 
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nugaf  a  phrase  which  is  the  only  explanation  left  on  record  b  j  Adam  Clarke 
of  the  superiority  in  age  by  two  years  of  Ahaziah  oyer  his  father  Jehoram. 
Peter  of  Bavenna  was  one  of  those  whom  Demoeritas  Junior  would 
wish  him  that  is  melancholy  to  study,  and  whose  memory,  for  the  naiveti 
of  some  of  his  lucubrations,  is  like  a  box  of  precious  ointment.     This 
Peter  was  a  Professor  of  Canon  Law  of  the  University  of  Padua.    He 
was  of  opinion  that  if  we  would  remember  any  particular  circumstance, 
we  must  form  first  a  vivid  imagination  of  the  event,  and  then  associate 
it  with  the  names  of  some  pretty  women  of  our  acquaintance.    Now,  one 
of  three  things — pretty  women  must  have  been  more  plenteous  in  the 
time  of  Peter,  or  the  Professor  must  have  been  fortunate  in  his  female 
acquaintance,  or  the  particular  circumstances  he  wished  to  remember  must 
have  been  very  few.     **  These,"  he  says,  referring  to  the  pretty  ladies, 
'*  are  wonderfully  kind  to  the  recollection,  and  my  secret  is  most  useful, 
but  it  is  one  which  I  have  long  concealed  for  very  shame."    To  prevent 
any  disappointment  in  his  pupils,  he  adds  that  his  receipt  is  of  no  use  to 
those  who  hate  or  despise  women.    It  is,  in  the  words  of  another  disciple 
of  LuUy,  who  speaks  ore  rotunda  what  he  finds  fitting  to  say,  ''  paradise" 
to  an  acolyte  of  Acidalia,  but  to  a  misogynist  "  hell ; "  for  under  these 
high  names  that  disciple  classifies  things  pleasant  and  unpleasant,  both 
which,  however,  doubtless  with  reason,  he  considers  equally  profitable  to 
his  art.    A  petty  portion  of  Peter's  system  must  suffice.    To  remember 
the  words  amo^  or  emo,  we  figure  Antony  or  Eusebius  grinding  at  a 
mill  {mola),    Yespasianus  is  remeo^bered  by  Peter,  or  it  may  be  one  of 
his  congeners,  through  the  words  vespa^  si,  anus,  the  first  and  last  being 
translated  into  their  corresponding  emblems  of  a  wasp  and  an  old  woman. 
It  is  difficult,  however,  to  see  the  relation  of  these  things  either  to  one 
another,  or  to  the  Roman  Emperor.     ''Hope"  is  expressed  in  a  hop 
by  apocope,  and  by  aphsBresis  "  ear"  is  the  picture  of  "  year."    AmantcA 
by  metatiiesis  becomes  amentes,  and  pudica  cupida.     Other  figures  of 
grammar,  such  as  epenthesis,  paragoge,  syncope,  &c.,  are  used  at  dis- 
cretion.    To  remember  Samos,  we  must  first  consider  it  written  in  a 
retrograde  fashion,  thus.  Somas.    Then  we  take  Oliverius,  the  laft  and 
first  letters  of  which  word  give  us  *'so."     ''Ma"  is  expressed  by  the 
Latin  equivalent  for  an  article  of  furniture,  and  "s"  we  may  remember 
by  its  being  the  initial  letter.    Reconvert  the  word,  and  the  thing  required 
is  done.    This  is  another  specimen  of  Hogarth's  corkscrew.    It  would 
scarcely  occur  to  the  unassisted  intellect  that  this  device  is  intended  to 
fJEUsilitate  the  memory  and  to  save  time.    It  is  quoted  here  rather  to 
entertain  the  imagination,  than  from  any  conviction  of  its  practical 
utility,  the  end  for  which  it  was  originally  proposed. 

Grataroli,  a  learned  physician,  bom  at  Bergamo,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  in  a  wonderful  Latin  treatise  which  he  called 
Memonfs  Castle,  mentions  one  non  ignavus  auctor,  who,  following  the 
order  of  nature,  took  for  his  places  the  head,  fore-legs,  belly,  hind- 
legs,  and  tail  of  animals  whose  names  began  in  the  order  of  the  alphabet, 
as  Ass,  Basilisk,  Cams,  Dragon,  Elephant,  Fawn,   &c. ;  for  X  taking 
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XistoSy  the  philosopher,  who  wrote  concerning  these ;  and  for  Z,  for 
some  nnapparent  reason,  Zaccheos.  Grataroli  himself  says  we  may 
remember  by  dissimilarities,  patting  Marah  for  Naomi,  and  for  a  fratri- 
cide Ptolemy  Philadelphns.  He  also  recommends  images  which  cause 
laughter,  pity,  or  wonder.  An  example  which  he  gives  of  the  second 
kind  is  the  head  of  Antony  in  the  mouth  of  a  mad  ass,  who  chews  it  like 
a  thistle,  with  the  blood  gushiog  out,  and  Antony  invoking  succour  with 
suppliant  hands.  This  is  doubtless  exceeding  pitiful.  In  the  last  cate- 
gory we  see  a  nobleman  intoxicated.  To  represent  Cicero  disputing  with 
Hortensius,  he  tells  his  disciple  to  imagine  a  pea  (deer)  complaining 
about  the  barrenness  of  the  garden  (hortus).  This  method  seems  some- 
what cumbrous.  Grataroli  gives  a  few  medical  directions  for  forgetful- 
ness,  which  with  the  thought  of  his  time  he  thinks  proceeds  from  too  great 
humidity  or  frigidity  of  the  brain.  The  patient  should  have  his  head 
shaved  and  rubbed  with  fresh  butter.  He  should  avoid  eating  marrow 
of  the  bones  of  cocks,  or  the  flesh  of  cranes,  or  cold  potherbs ;  he  should 
smell  pepper  and  pour  castor- oil  into  his  ears.  Several  pages  of  receipts 
follow,  of  equal  hygienic  value ;  one  too  remarkable  to  be  lightly  omitted. 
A  mixture  of  mole's  fat,  calcined  human  hair,  cumin,  and  bear's  grease ; 
a  hazel-nutfal  to  be  swallowed  at  bed-time.  ''  This,"  says  the  learned 
author,  *'  will  be  found  greatly  comforting  the  memory."  The  book  con- 
cludes, as  most  books  of  that  time,  with  a  religious  invocation. 

It  may  be  said  here,  in  parentheses,  Uiat  though  doubtless  the 
memory  is  much  affected  by  the  state  of  the  body,  and  the  fire  of  a  day's 
fever  may  calcine  the  recollection  of  years,  yet  that  the  memory  may  be 
rendered  lastingly  more  retentive  by  means  of  medicaments  is  a  matter 
which  others  than  the  eminent  Roman  rhetorician  of  Calagurris  will  not 
be  credulous  enough  to  believe,  though  many  modems  have  held  a  con- 
trary opinion.  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  is  reported  to  have  affirmed  that 
proper  means  might  be  discovered  for  preserving  that  temperament  of 
the  brain  fiEivourable  to  memory ;  and  the  immortal  Bacon,  in  the  tenth 
century  of  his  Natural  History,  goes  so  fisur  as  to  say  that  the  roasted 
brains  of  hares  and  hens,  taken  in  wine,  strengthen  the  recollection. 
**  This,"  he  adds,  <'  seemeth  to  be  incident  to  the  brains  of  those 
creatures  that  are  fearful !  "  Charles  of  Burgundy  is  said  to  have  paid 
10,000  florins  to  an  English  doctor  for  a  mixture  of  some  score  of  herbs 
and  flowers,  with  which  he  anointed  his  ears  and  nostrils.  Lastly,  the 
Spanish  philosopher,  Feijoo,  before  quoted,  speaking  from  his  own  experi- 
ence— a  man  worthy  of  all  men  to  be  believed — is  of  opinion  that  such 
cephalics  as  ambar,  cubebs,  cardamoms,  and  the  famous  anacardina,  sup- 
posed to  be  based  on  an  Indian  fruit,  doubtless  stimulate  the  memory, 
but  merely  for  a  time.  They  are  followed  and  paid  for  by  a  state  of 
extreme  dulness  and  stupidity.  Anacardina  was  believed  to  be  a  very 
dangerous  medicine,  occasionally  destroybg  the  sense  of  touch ;  yet  it  is 
possible  that  the  only  sense  of  touch  whicl^  it  affected  was  that  of  the 
jnoney  paid  for  it  to  the  druggist* 
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Willis,  a  "  batoheloor  '*  in  diyinity,  the  most  important  name  alter 
Grataroliy  digested  his  mnemonics  into  three  books.  They  are  snch  as  few 
bat  himself  eoold  digest.  After  imagining  a  set  of  rooms  which  he  calls 
repositories,  each  room  being  divided  into  two  portions,  so  that  it  shoold 
be  six  yards  in  every  direction,  and  placing  pillars  of  red,  white,  black, 
blue,  &c.  in  the  centres  for  distinction,  he  tells  ns  we  most  **  increase 
small  and  lessen  large  ideas."  If  the  idea  be  a  spider,  a  number  of 
spiders  must  be  represented  on  one  of  the  walls  of  the  repository ;  and 
they  should  be  in  motion,  for  those  in  motion  afifect  us  more ;  if  a  battle, 
a  picture  of  a  battle  must  be  suspended. 

The  book  abounds  in  delicate  touches  of  satire.  Glory  may  be  repre- 
sented by  a  sword  wreathed  in  myrtle,  whose  dark  green  metallic  leaves 
are  stained  with  large  red  gouts  of  blood ;  a  widow,  by  a  woman  weeping 
with  her  handkerchief  before  her  eyes  ;  a  man  of  education  by  a  figure 
dressed  in  university  raiment  with  B.A.  imprinted  on  it  in  colours  corre- 
sponding with  the  pillar  of  his  repository.  The  word  **  toilet  *'  is  recalled 
by  a  picture  of  a  lady  painting  herself  and  inserting  a  set  of  false  teeth. 
As  an  instance  of  relation,  he  supposes  the  two  ideas  of  a  mathematician 
absorbed  in  calculation,  and  of  a  farrier  giving  a  horse  a  drench  with  a 
horn,  and  connects  them  by  supposing  the  horse  disgusted  with  the 
dose,  kicking  the  mathematician  in  the  maw. 

This  work  concludes  with  an  injunction  not  to  sleep  under  moon- 
beams ;  a  set  of  prayers  for  Divine  assistance ;  a  direction  to  the  reader 
to  comb  his  head  backward  every  day  fasting ;  and  an  earnest  exhorta- 
tion to  abstain  from  all  evacuation  by  virtue  of  physic  except  upon  extreme 
necessity. 

Another  mnemonician  of  the  seventeenth  century  used  symbols  for 
numbers  thus:  1  was  a  candle;  2,  a  swan;  8,  a  trident;  4,  a  die;  5, 
a  hand ;  6,  a  tobacco-pipe  ;  7,  an  adze  ;  8,  spectacles ;  9,  a  riding-stick 
made  of  a  reed ;  0,  an  orange ;  10,  a  candle  piercing  an  orange ;  20,  a 
swan  with  an  orange  in  her  mouth,  and  so  on.  Suppose,  to  give  an  illus- 
tration of  the  use  of  these  symbols,  that  you  have  borrowed  sixteen 
Bussian  leather  books  and  a  dozen  green  silk  umbrellas,  and  by  some 
chance  wish  to  remember  the  fact,  you  must  place  somewhere  in  the  room 
of  your  choice  an  acquaintance,  or  friend  if  you  think  you  possess  one, 
clad  in  a  parti-coloured  remnant  of  Russia  leather  and  green  silk,  holding 
in  his  right  hand  a^  orange  pierced  by  a  long  clay,  and  in  the  left  the 
same  fruit  in  the  mouth  of  a  swan.  Again,  if  you  wish  to  remember  the 
text  of  the  sermon  last  Sunday,  which  we  will  say  was  2  Tim.  iv.  18,  in 
which  Paul  expresses  his  solicitude  about  a  certain  cloak  and  parchments 
which  he  had  left  behind  him,  you  must  suppose  located  in  your  second 
room,  in  the  fourth  comer,  a  poll-  (Paul)  parrot,  having  an  hour-glass 
(time)  in  one  paw,  and  in  the  other  a  trident  with  a  candle  fixed  on  every 
apex.  The  cloak  and  parchments  might  also  of  course  be  introduced  into 
the  composition  if  desirable. 

The  alphabet  is  expressed  by  the  same  artist  symbolically— B,  a  bent 
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bow ;  C,  a  horn,  &o. ;  while  the  Towels  are  represented  arbitrarily  by 
oolotirs ;  as  A,  crimson ;  E»  yiolet,  &c. 

These  symbols  are  evidently  taken,  though  of  course  without  any 
acknowledgment,  from  the  famous  Neapolitan,  Baptista  Porta,  the  pro- 
bable inventor  of  the  camera  obscura,  who,  in  his  work  on  Natural  Magic, 
came  vrithin  a  hair's  breath  of  capital  punishment  by  law — which  is,  and 
has  ever  been,  the  perfection  of  reason.  £Us  house  was  considered,  at 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  an  asylum  for  persecuted  poets,  phi- 
losophers, and  men  of  letters  generally.  Porta*s  hieroglyphic  for  2  was 
a  sickle,  which  is  better  than  a  swan ;  and  for  9  a  crosier,  to  which  a 
'<  riding-stick  made  of  a  reed  *'  seems  certainly  inferior  in  symbolic  sig- 
nificance, if  not  in  intelligibility.  Many  other  numerical  representatives 
might  be  mentioned,  some  of  them  very  ingenious:  as,  for  1  a  yard  ' 
measure ;  for  4  a  priest's  cap ;  for  6  a  comet ;  for  8  a  sand-glass,  a  nut 
measure,  or  double  egg- cup ;  for  9  a  hunting  horn ;  and  for  0  a  snake 
with  his  tail  in  his  mouth,  the  well-known  symbol  of  eternity. 

The  celebrated  Jesuit  Kircher  has  composed  a  work  of  some  500 
closely-printed  pages  on  the  subject  of  this  article.  Another  gives  a  list 
of  remarkable  mnemonicians  from  Adam  to  a.d.  1690.  There  is  a  some- 
what startling  volume,  yclept  The  True  Christian's  Daily  Delight,  which 
professes  to  aid  the  memory  by  delivering  the  sum  of  Biblical  history  in 
acrostics.  This  Microbiblion,  or  Bible's  Epitome^  refreshes  the  reader 
with  such  poetical  flowers  as  these,  about  the  predictions  concerning  the 
chief  butler  and  baker  of  Pharaoh  : — 

Rehearse  your  dreams.    O  Butler,  thou 

A  happy  roan  &hall  be  ; 
Have  me  in  mind,  O  Baker,  mark, 

The  gallows  groans  for  thee. 

The  personification  of  the  gallows  is  one  of  those  rare  touches  which 
support  an  advertisement  at  the  end  of  the  work  that  the  reverend  author 
was  much  esteemed  for  his  preaching,  but  more  for  his  poetiy. 

Another  piece  of  rhyme  of  superior  syntax  and  prosody  has  helped 
many  an  Oxford  man  through  his  little  go,  and  clung  to  his  memory  with 
the  tenacity  of  Dr.  Watts's  "How  doth  the  little  busy  bee"  ever  since : — 

Joshua,  son  of  Nun,  and  Caleb,  son  of  Jephunneh, 
Were  the  only  two  who  ever  got  through 
To  the  knd  of  milk  and  honey. 

It  is  one  and  the  chief  purpose  of  these  pages  to  lessen  that  vulgar 
admiration  of  modem  charlatanism  which  is  more  the  child  of  ignorance 
than  of  wisdom.  For  this  we  have  removed  the  masks  of  night  from  the 
feces  of  these  old  authors,  and  formed  a  species  of  compo  as  diaphanous, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  if  not  equally  valuable,  with  amber,  in  which  their 
coruscations  of  genius  may  be  imbedded  and  preserved.  For  how  could 
their  wonders  be  known  in  the  dark,  or  their  righteonsness  in  the  land  of 
forgetfulness  ? 
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We  pass  on  to  a  more  modern  artist  of  higher  importance.  Grej's 
system,  which  the  carious  may  compare  with  that  of  Winkehnann  or 
Leibnitz,  originally  published  in  1780,  is  the  ordinary  artificial  memory 
now  in  use.  It  is  tolerably  well  known,  but  we  will  give  a  sketch  of  it* 
We  are  told  by  some  learned  men  that  the  Deluge — of  which  other 
learned  men  doubt  the  possibility — happened  in  the  year  before  Christ 
2848.  Grey  expresses  all  this  by  Deletok, — Del  standing  of  course  for 
Deluge,  and  etok  for  2848.     This  is  explained  by  the  following  key : — 

a  e  i  0  u  au  oi  ei  ou  y 
1284667  8  90 
bdtflsp   knz, 

where  a  or  b  stand  for  1,  oi  or  p  for  7,  and  so  on. 

These  letters  are  not  assigned  arbitrarily,  and  therefore  difficult  to 
remember,  as  might  at  first  sight  appear.  Indeed,  any  one  who  does  not 
at  first  sight  see  the  reason  goyeming  the  assignation,  might  find  the  use 
of  method  in  memory  by  trying  to  learn  them  before  and  after  the  fol- 
lowing explanation  given  for  such  as  may  require  it,  non  omnia  pouumus 
omnes. 

It  is  tolerably  evident  that  the  vowels  are  arranged  in  an  order  cor- 
responding with  the  numerals  ;  au  is  but  the  equivalent  of  1  and  6  or  6 ; 
oi  of  8  and  4  or  7 ;  ou  of  4  and  6  or  9 ;  ei  are  the  initials  of  8 ;  the 
ambiguous  letter  y,  as  last  vowel,  is  represented  by  0.  Among  the  con- 
sonants, where  the  initials  of  the  number  can  be  conveniently  retained, 
they  are  used  to  signify  that  number,  as  t  for  three,  &o.  B  is  probably 
assigned  for  1,  as  the  first  consonant ;  d  for  2,  from  the  Latin  duo ;  n  for 
9,  from  the  Latin  novem ;  1  for  6,  being  the  Boman  letter  for  50 ;  p  and  k 
for  7  and  8,  as  first  consonants  of  the  Greek  equivalents  hrrh  and  im^ ; 
and  z,  as  last  consonant,  for  0.  Y,  we  are  told,  is  to  be  pronounced  w,  to 
distinguish  it  from  i.  It  would  seem  better,  therefore,  to  have  substituted 
w  for  y  in  the  original  table. 

The  anchor  of  Grey's  system — ^the  conversion  of  numbers  into  let- 
ters— ^is  but  a  substitution  known  as  well  to  the  ancient  people  of  Palestine 
and  the  Peloponnese  as  to  the  linendraper  of  to-day  who  marks  his  elegant 
articles  with  arbitrary  and  alphabetical  symbols.  Take  a  short  example  of 
its  working. 

The  diameter  of  the  earth's  orbit  is  said  to  be  172,102,796  nules. 
The  technical  word  is  accordingly  Dorbterboid  azepoul.  Dorbter  is 
here  written  acrostically  for  diameter  of  orbit  of  earth  from  the  initial 
letters  of  the  corresponding  Latin  words.  This  reminds  us  of  the  to 
theatrical  men  well-known  '*  bags,"  by  which  the  player  recollects  the 
divers  paces  in  which  time  travels  with  divers  persons,  as  explained  by 
Rosalind  to  her  lover  in  the  forest  of  Arden.  Most  children  find  for 
themselves  a  rude  mnemonic  system  of  this  kind.  While  learning 
their  poetical  lessons  they  cover  with  the  right  hand  all  but  the  first 
words  of  every  line ;  the  unseen  succeeds  the  seen  as  shadow  bodies  ia 
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the  STmshiiie ;  and  the  catechumen  by  this  intellectoal  follow-mj-leader, 
while  courting  only  entertainment,  is  enticed  into  wisdom. 

Different  words  may,  of  coarse,  be  made  of  the  same  date  according 
to  the  discretion  of  the  compositor ;  98,451,  may  thns  be  written  niola, 
ontfab,  nifla,  outolb,  &c.  Oat  of  this  Tariety  we  shoold  choose  that 
which  is  most  oncommon,  or  which  bears  an  accidental  relation  to  oar 
sabject.  The  supposed  date  of  iBneas's  settlement  in  Italy  is  2,824 ;  this 
may  be  expressed  by  ekef  or  deido.  For  reasons  obvioos  to  the  reader 
of  Virgil,  the  latter  is  chosen,  and  the  date  will  not  readily  be  forgotten. 
So  In^as  represents  very  happily  the  sapposed  commencement  of  the 
reign  of  the  father  of  the  nnhappy  lo. 

In  large  nambers  g,  an  apparently  arbitrary  symbol,  may  stand  for 
hundred ;  th,  considered  as  in  Saxon,  one  letter,  for  thousand ;  m  for  million. 
So  the  solid  contents  of  the  earth  264,856,000,000  cubic  miles,  is  ex- 
pressed by  Tormagnit  eso  klaum.  Fractions  are  written,  taking  r  for 
separating  line,  thus  <'  north  ''=*094 ;  when  the  numerator  is  unity,  it  is  left 
unexpressed,  so  rath=*001.  A  history  of  the  six  General  Councils  with 
their  place,  pope,  emperor,  adversary,  and  date  may — ^it  would  take  up 
too  much  space  to  explain  how — ^by  this  method  be  represented  in  a 
couple  of  hexameter  lines. 

The  system  reflects  great  credit  on  its  author,  being,  to  a  certain 
extent,  original,  for  which  reason,  and  for  its  practicability,  it  has  here 
received  fuller  consideration.  It  is  simple  and  easily  learned ;  nor  will 
a  wise  student  disdain  its  meanness  or  exility,  knowing  that  from  a  grain 
of  mustard  seed  springs  the  largest  of  all  trees,  that  the  whole  art  of 
music  is  bom  out  of  eight  simple  notes,  and  that  all  the  sciences  are 
preserved  and  handed  down  to  posterity,  like  the  burning  lamps  in 
the  festival  of  the  flre-god  Hephaestus,  in  but  twenty-six  poor  letters, 
which  any  babe  may  learn.  Succeeding  writers  have  applied  this  method 
of  Grey,  with  but  few  alterations,  to  calculations  of  annuities,  dimensions 
of  Noah's  Ark,  elasticity  of  the  atmosphere,  chronology,  arithmetical 
tables,  ductility,  durability  of  matter,  evaporation,  and  a  host  of  other 
unexpected  objects,  making  their  books  bristle  with  logographs,  and  terrible 
as  an  army  with  banners.  But  most  can  raise  the  flower  now,  for  all 
have  got  the  seed. 

A  German,  Yon  Feinaigle,  at  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century,  raised  a  hybrid  plant  out  of  mixed  modem  and  ancient  seed. 
He  made  use  of  the  numbers  of  Grey,  and  the  walls  of  Simonides.  His 
stereotyped  set  of  walls  is  divided  into  compartments,  which  he  numbers 
in  the  natural  order,  thus : — 


1 

2 

8 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 
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where  the  diagonals  intersect  the  odd  nombers.  The  four  walls  and 
floor  of  his  room  are»  in  this  way,  divided  into  forty-five  places.  The 
decades  10,  20,  &c.  are  placed  on  the  ceiling  over  the  walls,  and  50  in  its 
centre  over  the  floor.  A  second  room  is  portioned  oat  in  a  similar 
manner.  The  reckoning  commences  from  the  floor.  The  number  75 
will  consequently  be  in  the  second  room,  in  the  second  waU,  and  in  tiie 
fifth  place. 

Next,  symbols  are  set  over  the  ciphers  between  which  some  connection 
is  imagined  to  assist  the  memory.  Here  the  system  is  better  than  Grey's, 
whose  monstrous  words  are  often  as  burdensome  as  the  matters  they 
represent.  Next,  consonants  nearly  connected  with  the  arithmetical  figures 
are  set  under  them  thus : — 


1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6    1    7    !    8  ,    9  '    0 

t 

n 

m 

r 

1 

d  j  c     b      p  ;  8 

!    k    i    h       f    i    z    . 

\    ^ 

V     pipe     X    j 

q 

w 

puff 

cage 

hive 

These  words  and  letters  are  ingeniously  connected  with  the  figures, 
but  our  space  precludes  any  demonstration.  Vowels  are  afterwards 
introduced  to  make  what  the  author  is  pleased  to  call  sense.  For  others 
than  Don  Juan*s  mother  was  Feinaigle's  a  useless  art ;  nevertheless,  he 
was  not  obliged  to  "shut  up  his  shop,"  to  quote  the  author  otChilde 
Harold,  though  he  could  never  make  **  a  memory  as  fine  as  that  which 
adorned  the  brain  of  Dona  Inez.** 

This  substitution  of  letters  for  figures — whether  we  follow  Grey  or 
Feinaigle,  is  immaterial — ^is  doubtless  of  much  advantage  in  daily  afikirs. 
Snppose  a  widow  should  wish  to  remember  that  to  express  properly  her 
grief  for  the  dear  deceased  her  dress  required  forty-one  yards  of  crape.  By 
substitution  and  introduction  of  a  vowel,  say  o,  a  sound  of  wailing,  she 
obtains,  according  to  the  table,  the  monosyllable  **  Rot."  She  connects 
it  with  the  effect  of  the  said  dress  in  Rotten  Bow,  and  no  serious  mistake 
is  likely  to  occur. 

Gregory  dc  Feinaigle  published — as  no  doubt  his  predecessors  did, 
though  time,  edax  rerum,  has  devoured  their  paper — a  prospectus  of 
practical  success.  In  this  advertisement  M.  le  Maire,  of  the  seventh 
arrondisgeinent,  gives  an  account  of  an  examination,  after  two  days'  in- 
struction by  M.  Feinaigle,  of  some  half- dozen  children  about  ten  years  old, 
to  M.  le  Councillor  d'£tat.  Prefect  of  the  Department  of  the  Seine.  One 
of  these  unfortunate  infants  is  said  to  have  given  the  names  of  all  the 
principal  towns  in  Europe  with  their  degrees  of  longitude  and  latitude. 
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Another  repeated  a  hundred  decimal  places,  part  of  a  conclusion  arrived 
at  by  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  St.  Petersburg  as  to  the  relation  of 
the  diameter  to  the  circumference.  Another  made  a  classification  of  the 
first  book  of  the  Civil  Code,  with  its  divisions  and  titles,  chapters  and 
sections,  giving  the  subject  of  each.  All  these  wretched  ones  invariably 
answered  with  smiling  faces  and  without  hesitation,  or  at  the  most  after 
an  instant's  reflection.  But  the  most  extraordinary  case  is  the  last.  In 
this  a  child,  *'  le  jeune  Chevrier,  ag^  de  10  ans  *' — his  name  certainly 
deserves,  for  his  own  memory,  to  be  remembered — made  an  exposition 
of  Jussieu*s  Botanical  System.  After  dividing  it  into  its  three  parts  of 
acotyledons,  monocotyledons,  and  dicotyledons,  the  child  divided  these  each 
into  fifteen  classes,  and  each  class  into  families ;  each  fjEunily  bore  a  name 
which  alone  would  have  been^  sufficient  to  firighten  any  ordinary  child,  but 
the  young  Chevrier,  like  a  second  Mazeppa,  urged  his  way  undismayed 
through  Orobranchoides,  Ehinantoides,  Acantoides,  ConvolvulacesB,  Pole- 
monacese,  &c.,  explaining  politely  at  intervals  when  called  upon.  Later 
on  we  read  that  even  M.  le  Maire  was  astonished.  After  this  success  M. 
Feinaigle  certainly  deserved  that  increase  of  subscribers  which  his  pam- 
phlet touches  on  cursorily  and  with  a  side  wind  of  signification. 

Such  instances  of  remarkable  memory,  generally  supposed  to  be 
assisted  by  mnemotechny,  have  been  given  from  the  time  of  Cicero,  who 
concludes  that  memory  is  not  therefore  of  the  heart,  blood,  brain,  or 
atoms  ;  whether  of  air  or  fire  he  is  not,  like  the  rest,  ashamed  to  say  he  is 
ignorant ;  he  undertakes,  however,  to  swear  that  it  is  divine,  having  regard 
to  such  men  as  Cineas,  the  ambassador  of  Pyrrhus,  who  saluted  the  senate 
and  all  the  people  by  their  names  the  second  day  after  his  arrival  at  Rome ; 
of  Theodectes,  the  disciple  of  Aristotle ;  and  of  Hortensius,  a  man  of  his 
own  time.  We  have  most  of  us  heard  of  Joseph  Scaliger,  who  learnt  the 
twice  twenty-four  books  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  in  thr^e  weeks  ;  of  Avi- 
cenna,  who  repeated  b;^  heart  the  whole  of  the  Koran  at  the  age  of  ten ;  of 
Lipsius,  who  was  willing  to  recite  the  histories  of  Tacitus  word  for  word, 
giving  any  one  leave  to  plunge  a  dagger  into  his  body  if  he  made  a  mistake 
— an  idle  license,  for  few  would  have  cared  to  run  Uie  resultant  risk ;  of  the 
youth  of  Corsica  of  good  appearance,  mentioned  by  Muretus,  who  recited 
aU  the  barbarous  words  the  latter  had  written  till  he  was  tired  of  writing,  and 
stopped  at  last,  as  it  was  necessary  to  stop  somewhere,  while  the  youth, 
like  Oliver,  asked  for  more.  "Certainly,"  says  Muretus,  **he  was  no 
boaster,  and  he  told  me  he  could  repeat  in  that  way  86,000  words.  For 
my  own  part  I  made  trial  of  him  after  many  days,  and  found  what  he  said 
true."  This  Corsican,  as  those  others,  was  no  doubt  of  a  soul  disdaining 
silver  and  gold,  or  he  might  have  made  his  fortune  by  ofiering  his  services 
to  an  Emperor.  Of  Frances  Suarez,  who,  after  the  witness  of  Strada, 
could  quote  the  whole  of  Augustine  (the  father's  works  would  fill  a  small 
library)  firom  the  egg  to  the  apple.  Of  Dr.  Thomas  Fuller,  who  could 
name  in  order  all  the  signs  on  both*  sides  of  the  way  from  the  beginning 
of  Paternoster.  Bow  at  Ave  Maria  Lane  to  the  bottom  of  Cheapside  to 
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Stock's  Market,  now  the  Mansion  House.  Of  Ma^beeohi,  whose  name 
is  pleasantly  and  permanently  associated  with  spiders  and  the  proof  of  the 
lost  MS.  Of  William  Lyon,  who  for  a  bowl  of  punch,  a  liquor  of  which 
he  was  exceedingly  fond,  repeated  a  DaUy  Advertiser,  in  the  morning,  which 
he  had  read  once  only,  and  then  in  the  course  of  a  debauch,  over-night. 

We  might  extend  this  paper  fiar  beyond  its  normal  dimensions  by 
mention  of  such  names  as  Jedediah  Buxton,  who,  if  his  witness  be  true, 
could  by  some  strange  mnemotechny  of  his  own,  multiply  89  figures  by 
89,  without  paper,  and  amused  himself  when  at  the  theatre  by  a  eompila* 
tion  of  the  words  used  by  Garrick,  and  at  another  time  by  that  of  the 
pots  of  beer  drank  during  twelve  years  of  his  life ;  of  Zerah  Colbum,  a 
mere  child,  of  whom  there  remains  on  record  a  testimony  that  he  could 
tell  the  number  of  seconds  in  fifty-eight  years  in  less  time  than  the  ques* 
tion  could  be  written  down ;  or  of  that  prodigy  of  parts,  Pascal,  to  whom 
reference  was  made  at  the  beginning  of  this  paper,  who  is  said  to  have 
forgot  nothmg  thought,  read,  or  done  during  his  rational  age.  This,  says 
the  author  of  the  essay  on  the  Conduct  of  the  Human  Understanding,  is  a 
thing  so  wholly  inconsistent  with  our  experience  of  human  nature  that  to 
doubt  it  is  no  reprehensible  stretch  of  scepticism. 

The  same  remark  might  be  well  applied  to  other  marvels,  as  of  Cyrus, 
who  is  reported  by  Pliny  to  have  possessed  that  necessary  good  of  life  to 
such  a  degree  that  he  knew  the  names  of  all  the  soldiers  in  his  army — an 
account,  by  the  way,  considerably  modified  byXenophon,  who  substitutes 
generals  for  soldiers ;  and  of  Mithridates,  a  prototype  of  Magliabecchi, 
who  spoke  the  tongues  of  twenty- two  peoples  under  his  rule.  In  the  one 
a  nomenclator  was  supererogatory,  the  other  had  no  need  of  any  dragoman. 
There  was  in  Greece,  says  Pliny,  a  man  named  Charmidas,  who,  when  a 
person  asked  him  for  any  book  in  a  library,  related  the  contents  of  it  to 
that  person  by  heart.  Such  tales  are,  like  those  of  miracles  and  spiritual 
manifestations,  interesting  perhaps,  but  supported  by  insufficient  evidence. 
Though,  says  Quintilian,  **  I  never  had  the  good  fortune  to  witoess  such  a 
performance,"  speaking  of  some  mental  gymnastics  of  this  kind,  "I  yet 
conceive  the  belief  in  their  possibility  may  be  well  cherished  if  for  none 
other  reason  than  that  some  who  think  it  practicable  may  go  and  attempt 
to  do  likewise."  So  Leibnitz  defended  the  search  for  tiie  Philosopher's 
Stone  by  saying  it  firequently  discovered  scientific  truth. 

AH,  then,  that  artificial  memory  does  is  to  represent  ideas  by  sensible 
signs,  and  co-ordinate  the  ideas  so  represented.  Simply,  it  teaches  us  to 
write :  our  places  are  paper,  our  images  letters,  the  relative  disposition  of 
them  the  sequence,  and  the  mind  reads  the  result  forwards,  or  backwards^ 
with  almost  equal  facility.  And  as  the  mind  reads  these  ideal  tablets, 
unassisted  by  corporeal  organisms,  and  it  may  be  with  no  perishable 
eyes,  so  it  can  read  them  alike  at  midnight  and  at  noonday. 

There  are  objections  urged  against  mnemonics.  The  first  touches  on 
the  confusion  liely  to  arise  from  so  many  symbols ;  but,  to  take  an 
example  from  the  art  of  music  alone,  how  many  arbitrary  signs  are  here 
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which  the  mind  by  habit  reads,  it  would  seem  so  instantaneously  as  to 
admit  no  reflection,  and  these  symbols  if  arranged  with  intelligence  and 
order  are  less  difiELcolt  to  understand  than  arbitrary  signs.  They  are  not, 
it  is  true,  written  in  never-flEiding  colours,  but  neither  are  those  natural  im« 
pressions  on  the  mind  which  we  must,  if  we  would  preserve  them,  since 
they  are  too  ofben  like  shadows  flying  over  fields  of  com,  again  and  again 
renew.  Our  artificial  impressions  must  be  deepened  by  repetition,  as  our 
natural  impressions ;  and  even  then  their  duration  will  depend  on  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  mental  tablet,  whether  it  be  marble,  freestone,  or  sand. 

A  second  objection  refers  to  the  symbols  themselves,  and  complains  of 
them  as  useless  lumber  after  they  have  served  their  purpose.  Bui,  apart 
from  the  consideration  of  the  capacity  of  the  intellect,  these  symbols  dis- 
appear of  themselves  after  the  ideas  transmitted  by  them  have  mingled 
themselves  with  those  acquired  by  the  unassisted  memory.  The  house 
being  built  the  scaffolding  falls  away,  or  it  may  be  the  dry  bones  are  no 
more  seen  for  the  flesh  that  covers  them.  But  the  scafiblding  must  be 
fixed  securely  or  we  can  never  build.  To  get  rid  of  these  symbols  a 
German  author,  probably  the  most  noted  of  modem  writers  on  this  subject, 
soberly  proposes  to  hang  up  a  carpet  over  them.  In  this  way,  he  says,  we 
have  a  double  advantage,  for  the  figures  still  remain  behind,  and  if  we 
should  wish  to  revert  to  them  at  any  time,  we  have  only  to  remove  our 
tapestry.  It  nowhere  seems  to  occur  to  him  that  this  blanket  of  the  dark 
is  often  not  easily  to  be  lifted.  Another  method  of  '<  evacuation,"  to  adopt 
his  phraseology,  is  to  open  the  windows  of  the  room,  and  then — supposing 
the  images  written  on  paper  light  as  the  Sibyl's  leaves — we  have  only 
to  imagine  that  a  great  storm  arises,  and  that  tempestuous  wind  Euro- 
clydon  will  blow  them  about  immediately  into  the  four  quarters  of  the  world. 
If  this  imagination  should  be  inconvenient,  that  astute  German  suggests  a 
little  maid  with  a  besom,  or  a  gang  of  thieves.  Such  devices  as  these 
would  be  of  infinite  service  to  our  great  Palladium  of  English  freedom,  a 
British  jury,  when  told  by  the  judge  to  disburden  their  minds  of  im- 
portant evidence,  which,  after  long  consultation  infixing  it  indelibly  in 
their  recollections,  has  been  considered  inadmissible. 

A  third  objection,  applying  especiaUy  to  the  ancient  method  and  its 
imitators,  is  its  length ;  for,  first,  we  must  determine  the  edifice,  then  the 
room  in  the  edifice,  then  the  wall  of  the  room,  and  then  the  position  of 
the  symbol  on  that  wall.  It  becomes,  in  fact,  a  sort  of  inverted  "  Old 
Woman  and  her  Pig.*'  But  that  which  most  affects  the  progress  of 
mnemonics  is  more  a  moral  than  an  intellectual  difficulty;  for,  though 
it  seems  a  sad  thing  to  say,  in  the  interests  of  truth  it  must  be  said,  that 
the  great  majority  of  mnemonic  systems  appear  evidently  designed  to  be 
understood  by  nobody.  Their  authors,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  are 
desirous  to  sell  their  book  and  retain  their  secret.  As  those  obligmg 
cox^urors  who,  after  exhibiting  some  miracle  of  their  wonder-working  art, 
gesticulate  rapidly  for  a  season  with  their  hands,  before  the  mouths  of 
their  astonished  audience,  and  then  say,  <'  There,  that's  how  it's  done ! " 
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80  thdse  mnemonicians  profess  to  explain  all  things  in  their  book,  and 
leave  ns  after  we  have  bought  it — ^which  is  the  gist  of  the  matter — as 
much  in  the  dark  as  we  were  before.  The  onhappy  purchaser  finds  that 
it  is  given  unto  him  to  know  these  mysteries  only  in  parablesi  and  seeing, 
sees  not,  nor  by  hearing  understands ! 

SchenkePs  Gazophylacium  is  a  work  of  such  determined  obscurity,  that 
succeeding  commentators  have  met  with  a  difficulty  in  explaining  even 
its  explanation,  which  was  published  by  one  of  his  pupils,  probably  as 
much  a  child  of  Mammon  as  his  master.  The  An  Magna  of  Raymond 
Lully  is  well  known  to  be  a  night  without  a  star,  and  the  student  may  run, 
with  his  torch  in  his  hand,  searching  among  many  of  his  successors — 
those  tombs  of  buried  sense — and  gain  as  much  information  on  the  subject 
of  his  search  as  instruction  in  modem  gastronomy  by  gazing  on  the 
hieroglyphics  of  an  Egyptian  obelisk. 

In  conclusion  we  see  that  the  path  of  mnemonics  is  scarcely  that 
shining  light  which  shineth  more  and  more  unto  the  perfect  day.  We 
may  suppose,  taking  a  middle  path,  that  a  good  system  of  mnemotechny 
is  of  advantage,  but  not  of  such  great  advantage  as  is  generally  supposed. 
The  parasitic  puffis  which  encumber  the  art,  clinging  to  it  like  the  wrappers 
of  HoUoway's  pills,  without  which  none  are  genuine,  prove  little  or  nothing. 
How  many  brave  authors  bore  witness  to  the  Philosopher's  Stone,  its  con- 
versions of  iron  into  gold,  circumstanced  by  place,  time,  and  testimony, 
and  withal  the  subject  of  their  panegyric  not  more  real  than,  as  Cervantes 
said  of  his  hero's  favourite  romances,  ''the  miracles  of  Mahomet  I "  Na- 
tural and  artificial  memory  must  run  together.  Utraque  alterd  separatd 
minus  eritfirma^  says  the  author  of  the  address  to  Herennius.  Both  are 
enriched  by  sobriety  and  attention,  as  both  are  impoverished  by  distrac- 
tion and  drunkenness.  Both  are  attracted  by  that  which  is  pleasant,  and 
repelled  by  that  which  is  uninteresting.  For  pleasure  is  the  sauce  of  all 
things,  the  seasoning  of  affection,  the  spur  of  talent,  the  food  of  volition, 
and  the  strength  of  memory.  Nor  must  we  conceive  of  memory  as  of  the 
stomach,  that  it  is  only  capable  of  containing  a  certain  quantity.  The 
idea  that  the  memory  may  be  overcharged  and  destroyed  is  thus 
answered  by  Cicero :  Quare  hac  ex^citatione  non  eruenda  est  fMnioria,  si 
qua  est  naturalisy  sed  certe  si  latet^  evocanda.  Extremes,  however,  are 
always  to  be  avoided.  Our  memory,  like  iron,  if  used  too  little  turns 
rusty,  and  if  too  much  is  worn  away. 
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One  of  the  qnestions  which  newly-married  couples  whose  income  is 
derived  from  the  husband's  work  in  London  most  commonly  pnt  to 
themselves  is,  whether  they  shall  go  and  live  in  the  comitry.  Bailways, 
and  the  nntiring  enterprise  of  saburban  builders,  have  made  it  easy 
for  them  to  do  so  if  they  like.  There  are  houses  of  every  degree  of 
capacity  to  be  had  in  all  directions  round  London ;  and,  as  regards  getting 
to  business  in  the  morning  and  home  again  in  the  afbemoon,  the  train 
puts  the  dwellers  in  them  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  inhabitants  of  Ty- 
bumia  or  South  Kensington.  It  is  practically  as  easy  now  to  live  in  the 
country  as  it  is  to  live  in  London.  Indeed,  were  it  not  for  this,  the 
subject  would  hardly  be  worth  discussion.  A  generation  ago  men  who 
chose  to  settle  themselves  twenty  miles  away  had  to  submit  to  very  appre- 
ciable sacrifices  in  point  of  comfort.  The  railways  only  came  to  the 
outskirts  of  London,  the  service  of  trains  was  very  incomplete,  the 
distance  between  the  station  and  their  home  was  often  considerable. 
Men  who  submitted  to  the  small  but  constant  annoyances  which  this  state 
of  things  implies  had  usually  some  solid  reason  for  living  out  of  town. 
They  had  a  real  love  for  the  country  or  a  genuine  dislike  to  London. 
It  was  only  when  the  facilities  for  the  two  modes  of  life  became  pretty 
equally  balanced  that  the  question  which  to  choose  came  to  be  a 
matter  of  serious  debate.  Before  that  time  it  was  a  question  that 
settled  itself.  It  does  in  some  cases  still ;  and  as  the  object  of  this  paper 
is  to  render  to  those  who  are  debating  it  such  aid  as  can  be  given  by  a 
fair  statement  of  the  advantages  on  each  side,  it  will  be  convenient  first  of 
all  to  mention  what  these  exceptional  cases  are.  The  most  obvious  are  those 
in  which  considerations  of  health  point  decidedly  to  one  alternative  or  the 
other.  There  are  some  women  and  more  children  to  whom  London  air 
or  London  ways  seem  positively  hurtful ;  there  are  some  men  who  are 
made  ill  by  constant  railway  journeys,  however  short.  There  is  no  room 
for  nicely  balanced  argument  here.  It  is  better  to  be  well  in  a  place  you  do 
not  care  for  than  to  be  an  invalid  in  a  place  you  like.  Another  class  of  cases 
is  those  in  which  the  husband's  occupation  takes  him  away  from  home 
at  night.  The  editor  of  a  morning  paper,  for  example,  unless  he  can 
afford  to  have  two  houses  going  at  once,  has  no  choice  but  to  live  in  Lon- 
don. There  are  people,  again,  with  exceptionally  strong  tastes,  who  are 
in  much  the  same  position — people  with  a  passion  for  their  garden  which 
makes  them  feel  homeless  in  the  best  appointed  house  if  there  is  no  lawn 
or  greenhouse  into  which  they  can  step  from  their  drawing-room  window ; 
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people  with  a  passion  for  music  which  makes  concerts,  public  and  priyatet 
almost  a  necessary  of  existence.  There  is  no  doabt  where  either  of  those 
classes  ought  to  plant  themselves.  In  what  follows  it  will  be  taken 
for  granted  that  no  preponderating  reasons  of  this  kind  come  into 
play ;  that,  so  fsur  as  those  who  have  to  decide  the  question  know,  they 
will  be  well  enough  to  enjoy  life,  either  in  town  or  country ;  that  the 
man*8  work  is  done  in  the  ordinary  working  day;  that  the  pursuits 
whether  of  the  husband  or  of  the  wife  admit  of  being  adapted  without  an 
overpowering  sense  of  loss  to  the  circumstances  in  which  they  are  placed. 
The  persons  addressed  are  not  those  who  know  what  they  want  to  do 
but  have  a  difficulty  in  doing  it,  but  those  who  have  a  difficulty  to  decide 
what  it  is  they  want. 

Probably  the  point  which  soonest  presents  itself  when  people  seriously 
set  to  work  to  weigh  London  against  the  country  is  the  comparative  cost 
of  living.  They  wish  to  ascertain  how  far  their  income  will  go  in  each 
case.  As  often  happens  this,  though  it  is  the  first  question  to  be  asked, 
is  usually  the  last  to  be  answered.  Before  a  man  can  determine  what  his 
income  will  do  for  him  in  one  place,  and  what  it  will  do  for  him  in  another, 
he  must  have  decided  what  the  things  are  that  he  most  wishes  it  to  do  for 
him.  After  all,  that  is  the  cheapest  place  to  live  in  where  you  can  satisfy 
the  largest  number  of  wants  and  yet  make  both  ends  meet.  A  mere 
comparison  of  prices  tells  very  little  upon  this  head.  It  may  be  said  gene- 
rally, however,  that  every  year  tends  to  equalise  the  cost  of  living  in 
different  parts  of  England,  and  this  process  naturally  goes  on  fastest  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  London.  As  regards  food,  meat  and 
bread  command  pretty  much  the  same  prices  everywhere.  Dairy  pro- 
duce may  sometimes  be  had  cheaper  in  the  country,  because  small 
producers  will  sell  it  to  local  customers  at  a  slight  advance  on 
the  price  which  they  can  get  from  the  London  dealer,  and  the  cost  of 
carriage  and  the  greater  part  of  the  middleman's  profits  are  thus  saved. 
Against  this,  however,  must  be  set  the  additional  cost  of  groceries  and 
all  goods  that  come  from  London.  If  the  consumer  has  them  down  at 
his  own  expense  this  increase  takes  the  form  of  railway  charges ;  if  he 
makes  his  purchases  at  the  local  shop  it  takes  the  form  of  higher  prices 
or  lower  qualities.  In  the  matter  of  rent  the  apparent  adv^intage  is  on 
the  side  of  the  country,  unless  the  situation  happens  to  be  exceptionally 
pleasant.  But  then  in  the  country  there  are  certain  charges  which 
have  no  exact  counterpart  in  London,  and  are  really  of  the  nature  of 
rent.  A  season-ticket  on  the  railway  is  one  of  these ;  the  cost  of  labour 
bestowed  on  the  garden  is  another.  It  may  be  said  that  this  last 
ought  to  be  charged  to  service ;  but,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  only  point 
in  which  more  service  is  required  in  the  country  than  in  London,  the 
addition  is  in  effect  an  addition  to  rent.  Supposing  that  1001.  a-year  in 
the  country  will  command  as  good  a  house  as  150/.  will  in  London,  but 
that,  other  things  remaining  the  same,  the  owner  of  the  former  has  to 
pay  20^  a  year  for  a  railway  ticket,  and  80/.  a  year  for  keeping  his  garden 
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in  order,  the  result  is  to  pat  the  cost  of  the  two  hoases  exactly  on  a  level. 
In  the  year's  accotint,  of  course,  the  garden  will  stand  for  a  great  deal  more 
than  80/.,  but  this  will  represent  optional  rather  than  necessary  pntlay, 
and  ought  therefore  to  be  set  against  money  spent  in  fumitore  or  pictures 
or  amusements.  A  few  good  conifers,  a  new  rose-bed,  or  a  little  more 
**  glass,*'  may  cost  as  much  as  a  marqueterie  cabinet,  or  a  new  set  of  drawing- 
room  curtains,  or  a  dozen  stalls  at  the  Opera ;  and  if  the  former  are  to  be 
included  in  rent  in  the  country  the  latter  have  an  equal  claim  to  be  included 
in  it  in  London.  A  further  addition  to  the  expense  of  living  in  the  country 
is  the  cost  of  a  pony-carriage.  Anything  else  you  may  have  in  this  way  is 
no  more  necessary  in  the  country  than  it  is  in  London  ;  but  without  a 
pony-carriage  a  lady  living  in  the  country  is  decidedly  worse  off  than  a 
lady  living  in  town.  She  has  no  underground  railway,  and  the  '*  gondola 
of  London  '*  does  not  come  at  her  call.  Unless  she  is  an  unusually  good 
walker,  she  must  be  content  only  to  visit  her  distant  friends  in  the  solemn 
and  occasional  fly ;  and  in  a  district  so  much  built  over  as  the  neighbour- 
hood of  London  the  chances  are  that  the  walks  she  most  cares  to  take 
are  separated  from  her  by  a  long  stretch  of  dusty  roads  and  dull  garden 
palings.  Against  this  virtual  increase  of  rent  in  the  country  may  be  set 
the  greater  costliness  of  dresi — at  least  of  ladies'  dress — in  London. 
The  wear  and  tear  of  clothes  in  the  latter  case  is  immense,  and  a  lady 
cannot,  as  she  can  in  the  country,  keep  a  spare  gown  for  all  rough 
work.  Smoke,  which  is  a  Londoner's  worst  enemy  in  so  many  ways, 
respects  occupations  no  more  than  persons.  In  the  evening  the  full 
force  of  this  difference  of  cost  is  not  so  much  felt,  because,  though  each 
dress  lasts  a  shorter  time,  there  is  less  need  for  having  a  number  of 
dresses  at  once.  Except  in  a  kind  of  society  in  which  money  is  not  an 
object,  a  lady  may  go  out  a  good  many  times  in  London  and  not  meet 
the  same  persons  twice ;  but  in  the  country  the  elements  from  which 
social  combinations  have  to  be  evolved  are  very  much  fewer,  and  each  is 
consequently  reproduced  a  good  deal  oftener.  It  may  be  contended,  no 
doubt,  that  a  lady  ought  to  be  above  any  dislike  to  being  seen  in  the 
same  gown,  and  that,  so  long  as  it  is  not  too  old  to  be  worn  anywhere, 
it  is  new  enough  to  be  worn  everywhere.  But  in  practice,  as  most 
women  will  admit,  even  rigid  philosophers  shrink  from  the  application  of 
this  extreme  test,  and  the  persons  who  come  for  information  to  such  a 
paper  as  this  have  probably  stopped  a  good  way  short  of  rigid  philosophy. 
There  is  good  reason  to  suppose,  therefore,  that  in  weighing  the 
relative  advantages  of  town  and  country  the  question  of  cost  need  not 
enter  largely  into  the  calculation.  One  mode  of  life  is  not  appreciably 
more  expensive  than  the  other.  If  this  is  denied  it  will  usually  be  found 
that  the  challenger  is  subject  under  one  set  of  circumstances  to  some 
special  temptation  to  spend  money  which  does  not  apply  to  him  under 
another  set  of  circumstances.  When  a  man  complains  that  his  garden 
runs  away  with  a  little  fortune,  or  that  now  he  lives  in  town  his  wine 
merchant  s  bill  is  as  much  again  as  it  was  when  he  lived  in  the  country, 
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it  only  means  that  gardening  or  giving  dinners  is  a  special  hobby  of  his, 
and  that  the  more  opportnnities  he  has  of  riding  it  the  more  costly  the 
process  becomes. 

The  considerations  which  reasonable  people  have  most  in  yiew  when 
they  are  sketching  ont  a  mode  of  life  are  principally  three  :  under  what 
conditions  they  will  do  the  best  work ;  under  what  conditions  they  will  do 
their  work  with  most  ease ;  and  under  what  conditions  they  will  have 
most  enjoyment  of  life.  These  three  questions  cannot  be  answered 
independently  of  one  another,  and  not  one  of  them  can  be  altogether  left 
out  of  sight.  The  best  work,  for  example,  is  ordinarily  the  work  which  is 
done  with  most  ease,  and  in  the  performance  of  which  there  is  the 
keenest  sense  of  enjoyment.  But  it  would  not  be  true  to  say  that  when 
once  a  man  has  ascertained  under  what  conditions  his  best  work  is 
produced  he  need  make  no  further  enquiries.  It  sometimes  happens  that 
men  work  their  best  under  the  stimulus  of  excitement  or  pressure,  but 
that  the  exhaustion  thus  produced  is  fatal  to  any  high  average  of  good 
work.  In  this  case  the  conditions  under  which  work  is  done  most  easily 
become  of  great  importance.  On  the  other  hand  a  man  may  find  that 
amidst  certain  surroundings  his  work  goes  on  smoothly  enough,  and  yet 
he  may  be  conscious  that,  though  it  gives  him  so  little  trouble  to  do,  it 
gives  him  even  less  satisfaction  when  it  is  done.  It  is  true,  again,  that 
there  are  few  greater  pleasures  than  the  sense  that  you  are  working  with 
your  full  strength,  and  on  this  ground  it  may  seem  needless  to  ask 
whether  a  mode  of  life  which  ensures  this  ensures  a  fEiir  share  of 
enjoyment  also.  But  a  nature  which  finds  its  highest  pleasure  in  hard 
work  may  easily  come  to  find  no  pleasure  except  in  work,  and  there  is  too 
much  to  be  got  out  of  leisure  and  recreation  to  make  this  exclusivencss 
healthy.  It  will  be  well,  therefore,  for  a  man  to  consider  how  the  choice 
between  town  and  country  affects  ease  of  work  as  well  as  quality  of  work, 
and  enjoyment  of  life  apart  from  work  as  well  as  eiyoyment  in  work. 
This  is  hardly  a  matter,  however,  upon  which  general  advice  can  be  given. 
It  would  be  necessary  to  take  the  whole  individual  character  and  tempera- 
ment into  account  before  offering  any  opinion  which  would  be  worth 
acceptance.  No  attempt  will  be  made  here,  therefore,  to  discuss  how  the 
fact  of  living  in  town  or  country  will  affect  a  man*s  professional  or 
business  success.  It  will  be  assumed  that  the  main  work  of  his  life  will 
go  on  equally  well  iq  either  case.  But  this  main  work  may  be  indirectly 
affected  by  the  development  of  the  intellectual  character  generally,  and 
this  is  formed  by  other  agencies  than  work,  strictly  so  called.  What 
these  other  agencies  are  is  largely  determined  by  tiie  surroundings  of 
home,  and  to  this  extent  even  the  question  which  has  now  been  put  aside 
may  be  indirectly  affected  by  what  follows. 

Perhaps  the  most  obvious  difference  between  life  in  the  country  and 
life  in  London  is  that  there  is  more  repose  in  the  former  and  more 
stimulus  in  the  latter.  The  merely  physical  accidents  of  the  two  modes 
'^f  life  are  an  apt  illustration  of  this  difference.    Take  the  case  of  a  man 
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who  leaves  chambers  at  four  o'clock  on  a  July  afternoon  and  goes  down  to 
his  home  twenty  miles  off.  When  he  gets  there  he  finds  his  wife  sitting 
nnder  a  tree  on  the  lawn,  and  his  first  act  after  he  has  got  off  his  black 
coat  is  to  lie  fiat  on  his  back  npon  the  grass,  with  the  pleasant  consciousness 
that,  except  of  his  own  free  will,  he  need  not  get  np  again  till  dinner-time. 
If  he  does  get  up  again  it  is  probably  only  to  move  from  the  lawn  into  a 
boat — not  to  row,  few  men  who  are  not  training  for  a  race  think  of  rowing 
in  July — but  just  to  paddle  to  the  nearest  shady  reach,  and  there  watch 
the  fish  leaping,  or  the  cattle  standing  in  the  shallows,  until  the  hot  haze 
of  the  river  meadows  seems  to  grow  a  part  of  himself,  and  to  impart  its 
quivering  indistinctness  to  his  very  thoughts.  Or  else  he  has  the  pony- 
carriage  brought  round,  and  his  wife  drives  him  far  away  from  the  village 
with  its  fiEiint  flavour  of  town,  and  the  late  afternoon  fades  away  in  slow 
saunterings  through  country  lanes,  or  frequent  halts  wherever  the 
hedges  or  the  trees  break  away  and  open  out  one  of  those  large  and 
level  landscapes  of  which  the  home  counties  have  so  many.  After 
dinner,  if  there  is  still  light  enough,  comes  the  stroll  round  the  garden, 
and  the  unexcitbg  speculation  whether  the  pears  on  the  wall  need 
pruning,  or  whether  the  new  roses  will  prove  the  continuous  bloomers 
which  the  catalogue  described  them;  and  last  of  all  the  smoke  in  the 
verandah  in  the  fragrant  air  of  the  summer  night,  which  in  the  country  is 
never  too  hot,  because  it  has  none  of  that  radiation  firom  pavements  and 
walls  which  gives  the  London  atmosphere  its  indescribable  dryness — a 
dryness  which  can  be  felt  and  tasted.  Compare  with  this  the  case  of  the 
Londoner  who  leaves  chambers  at  the  same  hour  on  the  same  day.  He 
also  feels  that  he  wants  fresh  air,  and  he  finds  it  in  a  stroll  in  the  park, 
or  on  a  chair  near  the  blazing  fiower  beds  of  Rotten  Bow,  or  beneath  the 
shade,  not  yet  all  departed,  of  Kensington  Gardens.  But  wlierever 
he  goes  the  world  is  with  him.  If  he  tries  to  outstay  it  it  does  but 
change  its  character.  The  fashionable  pleasure-taking  world  of  the  after- 
noon becomes  the  working  class  world  of  the  evening.  As  he  goes 
homeward  the  crowd  of  carriages  carrying  people  back  to  dress  becomes 
mixed  with  the  first  droppings  of  the  later  crowd  that  will  carry  them 
out  to  dine,  and  this  fact  probably  reminds  him  that  he  too  must  soon  be 
off  on  the  same  errand.  There  is  no  need  to  describe  a  London  dinner 
party  in  July.  It  may  be  pleasant  or  dull,  a  scene  of  animated  talk  or 
politely  suppressed  yawns;  but  whichever  it  be  it  does  not  suggest  repose. 
This  is  the  Londoner's  notion  of  a  lazy  afternoon,  and  the  contrast  will 
be  all  the  more  marked  if  he  prefers  to  spend  the  same  hours  in  some 
more  strenuous  manner — in  a  crush  at  the  Academy  or  at  a  flower  show, 
in  the  buzz  of  an  afternoon  party,  in  a  hurried  journey  to  Richmond  or 
the  Crystal  Palace.  Even  the  country,  when  visited  for  an  hour  or  two, 
seems  to  borrow  the  bustle  of  London.  It  is  impossible  but  that  two 
modes  of  life  so  difierent  in  themselves  should  in  the  long  run  exert  a 
perceptible  influence  on  the  minds  subjected  to  them.  The  nature  of  this 
influence  will  depend  on  the  character  of  the  mind.    What  is  repose  to 
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one  is  nut  to  another ;  what  is  stimnlns  to  one  is  merely  distraetion  to 
another.  The  aetion  of  London  on  a  sluggish  nature  will  ordinarily  be 
beneficial ;  the  aetion  of  the  country  on  the  same  temperament  may  lead 
to  the  gradual  rosting  of  all  the  faculties  not  actually  needed  in  making 
money.  But  in  the  case  of  excitable  natures  the  repose  of  the  country 
may  serve  to  check  that  frittering  of  time  and  energy  which  London, 
with  its  huge  array  of  occupations,  cherishes  and  exaggerates. 

Perhaps  the  contrast  between  London  and  the  country  is  best  seen  in 
the  keen  sense  of  social  life  which  a  man  has  in  the  farmer  as  compared 
with  the  keen  sense  of  physical  life  which  he  has  in  the  latter.  Most  of 
us  know  the  feeling  of  going  into  the  open  air  on  a  sunny  morning  in 
the  country — the  Tariety  and  play  of  existence  of  all  kinds,  and  the 
strange  way  in  which  you  seem  to  live  more  consciously  because  you  are  a 
part  of  that  abounding  animal  energy  which  confront  you  in  all  direc- 
tions. Li  London  the  only  being  of  which  you  take  notice  is  man ;  but  a 
crowded  street  imparts  a  similar  sense  of  the  variety  and  play  of  existence, 
with  the  difference  that  this  abounding  energy  is  united  to  yours  by 
a  social  rather  than  a  physical  tie— by  an  identity  of  interests  and 
pursuits  as  well  as  of  animal  organs.  If  man  is  designed  to  live  in 
combination  with  his  fellows,  his  conception  of  his  destiny  will  surely 
be  more  vivid  in  London  than  in  the  country.  Yet  this  statement  must 
be  taken  with  a  certain  qualification.  As  has  often  been  remarked, 
the  very  vastness  of  London  generates  a  strong  sense  of  individual  in- 
significance. It  is  much  easier  to  feel  yourself  necessary  in  the  country, 
because  there  is  almost  sure  to  be  some  group  of  persons  out  of  which 
you  would  be  missed  if  you  were  to  go  away.  You  must  occupy  a 
very  conspicuous  position  in  London  before  you  can  flatter  yourself  that 
your  absence  would  be  noticed  except  by  very  intimate  friends.  An  in- 
cidental consequence  of  this  distinction  is  that  a  man  is  much  more 
independent  in  London  than  in  the  country.  He  can  call  his  soul  his 
own  with  much  less  fear  that  his  conscience  will  fiatly  give  him  the  lie. 
A  familiar  instance  of  this  is  the  regularity  with  which  many  people  go 
to  church  in  the  country,  who  are  by  no  means  to  be  always  found  there 
when  they  are  in  London.  Nothing  is  implied  here  as  to  the  propriety  or 
impropriety  of  not  going  to  church,  or  as  to  the  expediency  of  setting  an 
example  when  what  you  do  will  certainly  be  noted.  The  fact  that  there 
is  such  a  difference  is  the  only  thing  which  concerns  us,  and  that  is  so 
far  an  important  fact  that  people  who  mean  to  be  very  unlike  their  neigh- 
bours ought  to  remember  that  to  be  this  in  the  country  demands  very  much 
more  resolution  and  persistence  than  it  demands  in  London.  The  conces- 
sions they  may  have  to  make  in  order  to  avoid  being  talked  about  may 
not  be  many  or  serious,  but  they  will  be  happier  probably  if  they  make 
up  their  minds  that  some  such  concessions  there  will  be,  and  that  these 
had  better  be  made  with  the  best  grace  they  can  command. 

There  are  some  minds  to  which  a  home  in  the  country  is  endeared  by 
a  keen  love  of  nature  in  all  the  aspects  under  which  the  changing  seasons 
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present  her.  This  is  the  great  connterbalaneisg  charm  to  the  opportu- 
nities of  observing  the  hardly  less  varions  phases  of  social  life  which 
London  supplies.  There  is  no  possibility  of  deciding  which  of  these  two 
tastes  best  deserves  to  be  gratified.  Dr.  Johnson  and  Wordsworth  will 
always  remain  types  of  different  classes  of  minds.  Bat  it  may  be  well  to 
point  oat  one  serious  drawback  which  detracts  from  the  fall  enjoyment 
which  the  love  of  nature  would  otherwise  secure  to  a  man  who  makes  his 
home  in  the  country.  It  is  not  a  drawback  of  nature's  providing.  There 
is  no  greater  mistake  than  to  suppose  that  the  country  is  only  pleasant  in 
summer  or  in  fine  weather.  Chance  aspects  of  scenery  yield  enjoyment 
at  all  times,  and  to  escape  from  the  yellow  fog  and  black  mud  of  a  wet 
winter  day  in  London  to  the  white  mists  and  natural  coloured  muds  of  the 
country  is  scarcely  less  delightfrd  than  to  make  the  corresponding  exchange 
on  a  blazing  day  in  summer.  Li  the  worst  weather  there  are  some  natural 
objects  which  do  not  lose  their  charm.  The  drawback  meant  is  the 
inexorable  progress  of  the  builder,  and  the  consequent  deterioration  of 
almost  every  habitable  district  within  tweniy  miles  of  London.  Unluckily 
the  builder  is  like  an  unclean  insect — he  spoils  hx  more  than  he  eats. 
He  can  deprive  a  prospect  miles  in  extent  of  all  its  characteristic  beauty 
by  setting  down  half-a-dozen  houses  in  the  vnrong  place.  They  will 
certainly,  however,  be  set  down  there,  and  nowhere  else,  if  there  happen 
to  be  a  plot  of  ground  to  be  let  on  a  building  lease.  This  incursion  of 
villas  of  inevitable  and  indescribable  ugliness  would  be  bad  enough  if  it 
stood  alone ;  but  the  villas  are  invariably  followed  by  an  army  of  camp- 
followers  more  hideous,  if  possible,  than  themselves.  The  gradual 
transformation  of  the  old  village  street,  and  the  mushroom  growth  of  new 
streets  in  which  red  bricks  and  yellow  bricks  contend  which  shall  look  the 
worst,  are  sights  which  any  one  who  lives  near  London  must  make  up  his 
mind  to  endure.  Fortunately  the  farther  you  go  the  more  chance  there 
is  that  much  that  is  charming  will  be  left  untouched  for  years  to  come ; 
and  perhaps,  before  complete  destruction  overtakes  the  whole  district 
round  London,  builders  may  learn  that  to  kill  the  goose,  in  the  shape  of 
country  scenery,  is  hardly  the  way  to  secure  an  unfailing  succession  of 
golden  eggs,  in  the  shape  of  tenants  who  are  attracted  from  London  by 
the  love  of  country  scenery. 

Even  the  repose  and  leisure  of  the  country  need  to  be  varied  from 
time  to  time.  It  is  no  more  good  for  man  and  wife  to  live  alone  than  it 
was  for  man  before  a  wife  was  given  him.  Some  amount  of  intercourse 
with  friends  is  a  necessity — or  next  door  to  a  necessiiy — of  life.  Some 
amountof  hospitality  is  an  instinct — or  almost  an  instinct— of  human  nature. 
To  this  point  the  advocate  of  living  in  London  over  living  in  the  country 
usually  addresses  himself  with  the  utmost  confidence  of  victory.  In  his 
opinion  to  live  in  the  country  is  to  bury  yourself  alive ;  to  live  in  London 
is  to  have  the  command  of  as  pleasant  society  as  any  in  the  world. 
Before  this  antithesis  can  be  accepted  as  a  complete  expression  of  the 
facts  some  qualifications  must  be  introduced  into  it  on  both  sides.     One 
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of  these  qaalifioations  has  just  been  indieaiecL    The  great  orerflow  of 

London  life  has  worked  an  extraordinary  change  in  the  sorronndin^ 

districts.     They  have  altogether  ceased  to  be  tiiose  social  cemeteries 

which  the  coontry  proper  is  said  to  be.     It  would  be  difficult  now  to  find. 

any  village  within  twenty  miles  of  London  which  has  not  its  complement 

of  new  houses  and  its  daily  contingent  of  professional  and  business 

passengers.    Lideed»  if  such  a  village  could  be  discovered,  the  attractions 

of  a  bit  of  genuine  coimtry  within  easy  access  of  London  would  ensure 

its  being  built  over  as  soon  as  the  land  could  be  brought  into  the  market. 

On  the  other  hand  the  command  of  the  best  society  which  every  Londoner 

is  conventionally  supposed  to  eujoy  often  means  little  more  than  a  lai^^ 

amount  of  the  same  kind  of  society  which  is  usually  to  be  had  in  the 

country.     Still  the  contrast  has  a  side  of  truth  to  it.    In  London  every 

one  can  to  a  certam  extent  pick  and  choose  their  acquaintance,  whereas 

in  the  country  their  acquaintance  is  pretty  much  chosen  for  them.     If  the 

place  is  large  enough  there  may  be  two  or  even  more  sets  in  it ;  but  it  is 

probably  a  matter  of  chance  into  which  a  new-comer  is  introduced,  and  he 

can  seldom  pass  from  one  to  the  other  or  be  equal  friends  with  all.     Ai 

first  sight  it  may  seem  that  in  this  respect  the  advantage  is  altogether  on 

the  side  of  London.     The  liberty  of  choosing  your  associates  is  certainly 

very  valuable ;  and  in  the  matter  of  intellectual  interest  there  is  usually 

no  comparison  between  society  in  the  country  and  society  in  the  town. 

Dinner  parties  in  London  are  a  series  of  social  lotteries,  in  which  the 

excitement  is  maintained  by  the  constant  chance  of  a  prize  turning  up. 

Here,  as  everywhere,  there  are  plenty  of  blanks,  for  there  are  no  houses 

in  which  you  can  be  secure  against  having  a  dull  neighbour.     But  at  all 

-events  you  start  with  the  chances  in  your  favour.    You  do  not  go  to 

dress  with  the  melancholy  foreboding  that  you  may  take  down  the  same 

lady  to  whom  you  found  nothing  to  say  the  week  before  last.    You  are 

spared  the  small  local  gossip,  the  domestic  interrogatories  and  the  domestic 

news  vouchsafed  in  answer  to  them,  which  you  meet  in  the  country. 

You  are  not  catechised  as  to  the  plan  and  probable  cost  of  your  new 

greenhouse,  or  expected  to  sympathise  in  your  host's  relations  with  a 

peccant  coachman.     The  subjects  which  you  have  in  common  with  your 

fellow-guests  are  at  all  events  of  some  public  interest.    You  do  not  find 

ihat  the  lady  next  to  you  only  sees  the  Times  when  her  husband  brings  it 

<[own  firom  town,  and  that  to-day  she  had  gone  up  to  dress  before 

he  came  in. 

Still  there  is  something  to  be  said  on  the  other  side.  If  London  is 
the  best  place  for  making  acquaintances,  or  for  eigoying  the  company  of 
people  who  are  not  even  acquaintances,  the  country  is  the  best  place  for 
making  friends,  and  for  really  seeing  the  friends  you  have  already.  Society 
in  London  is  like  a  complicated  dance  figure,  in  which  you  touch  hands 
with  everybody  and  have  scarcely  time  for  a  word  with  your  partner. 
Even  in  the  pleasantest  parties  it  may  be  only  just  before  the  time  comes 
for  leaving  that  you  find  out  that  one  of  the  guests  is  the  person  whom 
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of  all  others  yon  want,  to  talk  to  on  some  subject  in  whieh  yon  are 
mntually  interested ;  and  as  to  tkose  whom  yon  knew  beforehand,  it  is 
80  long  since  yon  have  met  them  that  yon  feel  it  is  safest  not  to  assume 
any  recollection  of  what  yon  then  discussed  with  them.  In  the  country 
yon  cannot  choose  your  associates  as  you  can  in  London ;  but,  if  you  are 
pleased  with  the  associates  which  chance  has  given  you,  the  intereomrse 
with  them  is  much  more  intimate.  You  meet  the  same  people  so  often 
that  if  there  is  anything  in  them  there  is  full  time  for  it  to  come  out. 
You  find  by  degrees  that,  you  have  common  pursuits;  you  enquire 
what  each  has  lately  been  doing  in  them ;  you  agree  to  come  down  by 
the  same  train  the  next  afternoon,  and  to  take  your  friend's  house  on 
your  way  home.  All  this  is  theoretically  possible  in  London  as  well  as 
in  the  country,  but  it  can  only  be  done  by  a  special  effort.  It  does  not 
spring  naturally  out  of  the  society  which  you  frequent ;  you  have  to  con- 
sider how  you  are  to  see  So-and-so,  and  what  vacant  day  can  be  found 
to  ask  him  to  dinner.  A  man  who  trusted  to  seeing  his  friends  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  a  season's  parties  would  be  much  in  the  position  of 
a  man  who  trusted  to  meeting  them  in  the  street.  There  is  another 
feature  of  country  as  contrasted  with  London  life  which  tends  in  the 
same  direction.  In  London  you  ask  your  fHends  to  dinner,  and,  as  re- 
gards men  at  all  events,  this  is  your  only  chance  of  seeing  them.  Such 
of  your  friends  as  happen  to  live  in  the  country  you  hardly  see  at  all ; 
for  what  with  the  difficulty  of  making  room  for  them  in  a  London  house, 
and  the  restraint  which  their  presence  imposes  in  the  midst  of  the  en- 
gagements of  London  society,  they  rarely  pay  you  a  vitdt.  In  the  country, 
on  the  contrary,  you  ask  your  neighbours  to  dinner,  and  you  ask  your 
London  friends  to  come  and  stay  with  you.  There  is  more  opportunity 
for  growing  intimate  with  people  who  are  with  you  from  a  Saturday 
afternoon  till  a  Monday  morning,  and  during  that  time  become  a  part  of 
your  household,  are  seen  at  all  hours  and  under  all  circumstances,  and 
have  time  to  throw  off  a  little  of  the  gloss  of  society,  and  to  show  the 
real  character  underneath,  than  there  is  in  a  whole  series  of  dinner 
parties.  In  the  course  of  a  single  summer  you  may  turn  more  than 
one  set  of  acquaintances,  who  in  London  would  have  remained  ac- 
quaintances to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  into  genuine  friends.  Even 
as  regards  neighbours  the  question  comes  back  very  much  to  the 
contrast  between  repose  and  stimulus  which  underlies  so  much  of  the 
difference  between  the  two  ways  of  life.  The  very  description  just  given 
of  a  typical  country  dinner  party,  which  to  one  man  will  seem  dull  beyond 
words,  to  another  will  seem  just  what  an  evening's  relaxation  should  be. 
"  When  I  am  tired  with  a  hard  day's  work,"  the  latter  will  say,  **I  do  not 
care  to  be  too  much  roused  up  in  the  evening.  The  exciting  and  brilliant 
talk  which  you  promise  me  in  London  is  not  at  all  what  I  want.  I  had 
much  rather  hear  a  litUe  news  about  the  neighbourhood,  and  compare 
notes  with  my  friends  as  to  the  progress  of  our  fruit-trees  or  our  re- 
spective successes  in  salad  growing."  Whether  he  or  the  Londoner  is  most 
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in  the  right  is  a  point  that  everyone  mnst  decide  for  themselves. 
Something  may  depend  on  the  nature  of  a  man's  work  daring  the  day, 
and  the  demands  it  makes  on  the  intellect ;  something  on  the  light  in 
which  he  regards  conversation  to  take  part  in  which  needs  a  quick  and 
sustained  attention  ;  something  on  the  degree  in  which  his  wife  is  pleased 
or  bored  by  one  or  the  other  types  of  society. 

Among  the  points  of  contrast  between  town  and  country  none  perhaps 
will  have  more  weight  than  the  opportunities  for  recreation  which  they 
severally  offer.  Work  is  much  the  same  everywhere,  and  under  all  cir- 
cumstances. The  husband  goes  out  in  the  morning  to  his  office  or  his 
chambers ;  the  wife  takes  up  her  household  concerns,  her  letter  writings 
her  visiting  among  the  poor,  or  whatever  else  she  classes  among  duties 
that  must  be  done.  When  the  business  day  is  over  they  have  a  certain 
fraction  of  time  at  their  own  disposal.  On  Sundays  probably  they  have 
the  whole  day,  and  besides  their  summer  holiday  they  have  days  at  other 
times  which  they  can  spend  in  whatever  manner  pleases  them.  As  re- 
gards the  employment  of  these  hours  and  days,  living  in  London  and 
living  in  the  country  have  each  their  advantages.  In  the  country  there 
is  a  standing  source  of  pleasure  in  the  garden.  Whether  the  space  at  a 
man's  disposal  be  small  or  large,  there  is  always  something  to  be  done  or 
planned  in  it.  Assuming  of  course  that  it  is  something  better  than  the 
mere  patch  before  or  behind  a  suburban  villa,  there  b  room  for  alterations 
if  it  be  an  old  garden,  for  laying  out  if  it  be  a  new  one,  for  judicious 
thinning  if  the  trees  are  too  crowded,  for  judicious  planting  if  the  ground 
is  bare.  In  every  season  of  the  year  there  is  some  part  of  the  garden 
that  will  give  occupation  either  out-door  or  in-door.  You  have  newly 
come  to  your  house  in  the  autumn,  and  you  find  that  the  fall  of  the  leaf 
has  left  a  side  of  the  house  exposed  which  you  wish  to  keep  sheltered  at 
all  times.  You  have  let  the  season  for  autumn  planting  slip  by  you ;  but 
there  is  employment  for  mild  days  in  considering  how  your  evergreens 
shall  be  grouped,  and  for  winter  evenings  in  comparing  authorities  to  see 
which  plants  will  suit  your  purpose  best,  and  catalogues  to  ascertain  the 
sizes  which  you  can  get  them  at  starting  and  the  prices  you  will  have  to 
pay.  Or  you  notice  that  evergreens  are  too  predominant  in  your  shrubbery, 
and  that  they  need  to  be  interspersed  with  trees  which  shall  give  a  thicker 
shade  in  summer  and  more  varied  tints  in  spring  and  autumn.  You  have 
now  to  calculate  different  rates  of  growth,  lest  you  should  be  planting  for 
posterity  instead  of  for  yourself,  to  consider  whether  you  care  more  for 
trees  which  put  out  their  leaves  early  or  for  trees  which  keep  them  late, 
whether  you  prefer  mass  or  symmetry,  whether  you  wish  the  variations 
of  colour  to  be  most  conspicuous  when  the  foliage  is  young  or  when  it  is 
fading.  If  former  tenants  have  already  pretty  well  covered  the  ground, 
you  have  still  to  consider  whether  the  general  plan  of  the  garden  may  not 
be  improved,  whether  the  flower  beds  shall  be  brought  nearer  the  house 
or  moved  further  away  from  it,  whether  space  now  wasted  in  useless  paths 
shall  be  thrown  into  lawn,  whether  the  paths  that  are  kept  shall  be  made 
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to  take  a  more  conYcnient  direction.  Probably  there  is  some  sort  of 
green-house  about  the  place,  or,  if  not,  there  is  ground  on  which 
to  build  one;  and,  in  considering  how  much  you  want  in  the  way 
of  glass  and  what  use  you  propose  to  make  of  it — whether  to  grow 
plants  which  require  heat  or  to  be  content  with  such  as  only  re- 
quire protection,  whether  to  devote  most  of  your  space  to  modem 
Hower  beds  or  to  old-fashioned  mixed  borders,  whether  to  put  out 
your  fall  strength  in  the  spring  or  in  the  summer — it  will  be  strange 
if  a  good  many  hours  do  not  slip  away  almost  unmarked.  Then  the 
winter  is  the  time  for  the  bookwork  of  gardening,  for  benefiting  by  the 
advice  of  friendly  experts,  for  arming  yourself  against  the  enemies, 
whether  in  the  shape  of  frost  or  drought  or  insects,  which  are  only  wait- 
ing till  the  season  of  growth  begins  to  put  out  all  their  strength  against 
you.  As  the  year  goes  on  there  is  room  for  constant  observation  of  your 
own  success  or  failure,  and  of  the  points  in  which  you  can  gain  a  hint 
from  the  experience  of  your  neighbours.  If  there  is  much  wall  space 
about  the  house,  how  to  cover  it  to  the  best  advantage  becomes  a  study 
of  itself.  If  you  have  a  special  love  for  roses  there  is  not  a  week,  from 
the  day  in  February  when  the  trees  are  first  pruned  down  to  the  day  not 
far  off  from  Christmas  when  the  last  bud  which  the  frost  has  condemned 
never  to  open  is  sorrowfully  gathered,  that  has  not  an  interest  of  its 
ov^n.  All  these  pleasures  relate  to  the  intellectual  side  of  gardening. 
There  are  as  many  on  its  physical  side.  No  man  eigoys  a  summer 
morning  more  than  he  who  turns  out  the  moment  he  has  got  his  clothes 
on  to  note  what  progress  has  been  made  since  yesterday.  No  man 
appreciates  the  cool  of  the  late  afternoon  more  than  he  who  feels  it 
approach  amidst  the  sound  of  trickling  water-pots  and  the  sight  of 
reviving  plants.  The  long  saunter  round  the  garden  is  interrupted  at 
every  step  by  the  detection  of  something  that  he  can  do  himself  or  must 
tell  the  gardener  to  do  to-morrow.  The  knife,  the  scissors,  the  string, 
and  the  stick  are  never  long  in  the  pocket  of  the  man  who  really  loves 
gardening.  There  is  always  something  to  be  done  with  one  or  other  of 
them.  That  tree  wants  pruning,  those  dead  flowers  want  nipping  off,  that 
bent  stem  calls  for  support,  that  straggling  branch  has  to  be  nailed  in. 
It  is  the  great  merit  of  a  garden  that  it  adapts  itself  to  every  variety  of 
income,  and  the  more  of  your  own  labour  you  give  to  it  the  greater  is 
the  pleasure  derived. 

There  is  no  single  form  of  recreation  open  to  Londoners  that  can  be 
set  against  a  garden.  The  balance  must  be  adjusted  by  putting  several 
together.  Concerts  and  plays  can  hardly  be  enjoyed  by  persons  who  live 
out  of  town,  since  the  late  railway  journey  detracts  too  much  from  the 
pleasure.  Picture-galleries,  sale-rooms,  and  museums  are  scarcely  com- 
patible with  the  inexorable  necessity  of  catching  the  afternoon  train* 
In  all  these  things  the  Londoner  has  to  find  a  substitute  for  a  garden ; 
and  except  in  the  first  da}s  of  spring,  or  the  first  burst  of  warm 
weather  in  June,  there  is  certamly  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to  be  got 
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out  of  them.  Tbey  have  the  merit,  too,  which  the  garden  has 
not,  of  being  almost  independent  of  weather.  A  soaking  afternoon 
may  be  good  for  plants,  but  it  interferes  terribly  with  their  owner's 
inspection  of  them;  and  it  is  difficult  to  indulge  in  landscape  gar- 
dening in  a  dense  fog.  But  no  amount  of  rain  makes  the  National 
Chdlery  lees  enjoyable,  and  the  South  Kensington  Museum  or  Messrs. 
Christie  and  Manson's  Auction-rooms  are  bright  even  in  the  dullest 
afternoons  of  December.  Every  man  who  lives  in  London  ought  to 
have  a  hobby  of  -some  kind.  It  gives  him  something  to  do  in 
his  spare  moments.  It  occupies  many  an  hour  on  his  way  home  in  the 
afternoon.  It  gives  a  point  to  walks  which  would  otherwise  be  too  dull  for 
endurance.  It  beautifies  streets  which  in  themselves  are  destitute  of  any 
kind  of  charm.  Hanway  Street  and  Wardour  Street  do  not  stand  very 
high  among  London  thoroughfares,  but  none  are  dearer  to  the  curiosity 
hunter.  Bookstalls  have  sadly  fallen  from  that  high  estate  in  which 
Charles  Lamb  knew  them,  but  there  are  still  old  eyes  that  brighten,  and 
old  pulses  that  quicken,  at  the  thought  of  a  possible  treasure  to  be  found 
on  them.  There  is  hardly  a  form  which  the  passion  for  collectbg  takes 
that  has  not  a  street  devoted  to  its  gratification.  The  more  cultivated  the 
taste  becomes,  the  more  sources  of  enjoyment  London  is  found  to  possess. 
The  man  who  has  his  home  out  of  town  can  ordinarily  only  avail  himself 
of  these  by  some  exercise  of  forethought  or  some  sacrifice  of  convenience. 
He  must  look  out  for  a  leisure  day,  and  leave  business  an  hour  earlier. 
He  must  travel  by  a  later  train  than  ordinarily,  and  wait  a  proportionate 
time  for  dinner.  The  Londoner,  if  he  can  command  but  little  leisure  in 
the  afternoon,  has  at  all  events  that  little  at  his  own  disposal.  The  main 
distinction  between  London  pleasures  and  country  pleasures  is  that  the 
former  either  offer  only  another  form  of  intellectual  excitement,  or  else  fail 
to  absorb  the  mind  sufficiently  to  answer  the  great  end  of  recreation.  A 
man  tired  and  perhaps  worried  with  his  day*s  work  sits  down  in  a  picture- 
gallery  or  listens  to  a  scientific  lecture.  If  his  interest  in  what  he  sees  or 
hears  is  keen  enough  to  make  him  forget  the  cares  which  he  brought  with 
him,  it  will  in  most  cases  be  keen  enough  to  create  a  genuine  and  additional 
sense  of  fatigue.  He  goes  home  happier  indeed  than  when  he  left  his  office, 
but  more  rather  than  less  weary.  Or  else  his  thoughts  wander  back 
to  the  business  he  has  left  behind  him ;  and  though  he  religiously  works 
through  the  catalogue,  or  sits  till  the  lecture  is  over,  he  does  so  with  no 
real  appreciation  of  the  subjects  with  which  his  eyes  or  ears  are  occupied. 
In  his  garden,  on  the  contrary,  this  sort  of  double  existence  is  almost  im- 
possible. He  must  give  his  mind  to  what  he  is  doing,  if  he  is  to  do  it  at 
all,  and  yet  the  occupation  makes  no  real  demand  on  those  faculties 
which  the  work  of  the  day  has  jaded.  On  the  other  hand  there  are  many 
cases  in  which  the  work  of  the  day,  though  exhausting  as  regards  the 
attention,  is  not  exhausting  as  regards  the  intellect,  and  in  these  cases  it 
may  be  a  gain  to  a  man  to  have  his  powers  drawn  out  and  exercised  during 
his  hours  of  recreation. 
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Nothing  has  been  said  about  field  sports,  because  they  demand  more 
time  than  men  who  come  to  town  every  day  can  commonly  afford  to  devote 
to  them  except  in  their  holidays.  Still  the  country  has  in  this  respect 
some  advantages  over  London.  It  is  a  far  less  serious  and  costly  business, 
for  example,  to  have  a  day's  hunting  when  the  hounds  meet  near  your 
home  than  it  is  to  go  down  from  London  for  the  same  object  The 
greatest  gain  in  this  way  is  the  opportuniiy  for  boating  which  a  man  en- 
joys if  his  house  happens  to  be  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames.  Few  forms  of 
exercise  are  pleasanter,  or  have  pleasanter  incidents  connected  with  them, 
and  none  except  walking  has  so  largely  the  merit  of  being  cheap. 

As  regards  occasional  holidays  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  the  man  who 
lives  in  London  or  the  man  who  lives  in  the  country  is  the  best  off.  The 
latter  has  no  need  to  plan  beforehand  how  to  spend  them.  There  are 
usually  a  number  of  things  that  want  looking  after  which  have  been  put 
aside  till  he  had  a  free  day  to  give  to  them,  or  if  he  is  inclined  for  a 
long  walk,  or  drive,  or  ride,  there  is  the  country  waiting  to  be  visited, 
and  certain,  unless  he  has  chosen  his  neighbourhood  ill,  to  repay  more 
time  than  he  can  spare  to  get  to  know  it.  On  the  other  hand  London, 
as  regards  the  scenery  which  surrounds  it,  is  many  sided,  and  the  rail- 
road puts  you  for  the  day  on  a  level,  now  with  the  friend  who  lives  in 
Surrey,  now  with  the  friend  who  lives  in  Kent.  You  can  break  ground 
in  a  firesh  place  every  holiday,  and  come  at  last  to  have  a  more  extensive, 
though  a  more  superficial  knowledge  of  the  country  lying  within 
thirty  miles  than  is  attainable  by  the  man  whose  range  is  marked  out 
for  him  by  the  situation  of  his  home.  In  the  summer,  again,  besides 
the  season  of  complete  cessation  of  work,  there  is  often  a  time  when 
work  is  slack,  and  a  man  can  take  a  holiday  or  a  half  holiday  once 
or  twice  a  week  for  four  or  five  weeks  together.  If  he  lives  in  the 
country  he  is  usually  dependent  for  his  enjoyment  of  this  slack  time  upon 
the  resources  of  his  own  home.  If  he  lives  in  London  he  can  take  a 
country  house  year  after  year,  and  each  year  make  acquaintance  with 
some  new  district  or  some  new  combination  of  districts  he  knows.  Per- 
haps the  man  who  enjoys  this  most  will  be  he  who  cherishes  a  vague 
intention  of  leaving  London  altogether,  and  who  consequently  surveys 
each  fresh  house  he  hires  with  the  critical  eye  of  a  possible  purchaser. 
As  regards  the  more  formal  holiday,  which  is  taken  once  a  year,  the  Lon- 
doner has  the  advantage.  The  mere  rest  may  be  no  more  to  him  than  to 
the  man  who  lives  in  the  country,  but  an  unbroken  acquaintance  with 
brick  walls  has  made  him  far  better  able  to  appreciate  the  change  of 
surroundings.  There  is  another  side,  however,  to  the  question  that  must 
not  be  quite  put  out  of  sight.  There  may  come  a  year  when  the  exigencies 
of  work  or  of  pocket  may  forbid  a  man  to  take  a  holiday  at  all,  and  in  that 
case  he  who  lives  in  the  country  will  feel  the  want  of  one  infinitely  less 
than  he  who  lives  in  London.  The  one  may  grow  tired  of  his  lawn  and 
his  trees,  and  long  to  exchange  them  for  Swiss  mountains  or  Italian  cities, 
but  his  desire  will  be  something  different  in  kind  from  the  desire  of  the 
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Londoner  who  sees  the  leaves  beginning  to  fall  at  the  end  of  July,  and 
knows  that  between  him  and  the  real  autonm  all  Angost  and  September 
are  interposed.  In  the  one  ease  the  feeling  is  only  a  longing  for  some- 
thing he  has  not,  in  the  other  case  it  is  loathing  for  what  he  has. 

Still  there  are  two  pleasures  connected  wiUi  holidays  which  can  only 
be  enjoyed  in  perfection  by  the  man  who  lives  in  town.  One  is  the  delight 
of  getting  oat  of  London,  the  other  is  the  delight  of  getting  back  to  it. 
The  sensation  of  sudden  change  which  there  is  in  leaving  London  on  a 
summer  morning,  and  realising  that  every  step  takes  you  farther  away 
from  the  ciiy  which  you  have  grown  so  weary  of,  has  no  counterpart  for  a 
man  who  exchanges  London  for  the  countiy  every  afternoon.  And  how- 
ever fond  the  latter  may  be  of  his  country  house  he  may  be  excused  if  he 
feels  it  a  little  dreary  as  he  settles  in  again  among  the  first  fogs  of  October 
or  November,  and  compares  his  lot  with  that  of  his  London  friend  to  whom 
the  same  season  is  the  renewal  of  so  much  social  and  intellectual  enjoy- 
ment. Nature  versus  Society — ^this,  after  all,  is  the  issue  really  raised 
whenever  we  hesitate  whether  to  live  in  the  country  or  in  London,  and  the 
happiest  decision  will  be  that  which  most  honestly  represents  a  preference 
genuinely  felt  for  the  one  or  the  other. 
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CHAPTEK  VII. 

T  does  not  seem  possible," 
said  the  Hector,  slowly; 
'*  and  yet  somehow  I  cannot 
help  thinking  sometimes  that 
I  must  be  going  to  die.*' 
"  Herbert  I  *' 

**  It  is  very  carions — ^very 
curions — my  reason  tells  me 
so,  not  feeling.  I  myself  am 
jast  what  I  always  was ;  bat 
I  think  the  symptoms  are 
against  me,  and  I  see  it  in 
Marsden*s  looks.  Doesn't 
he  say  so  to  you  ?  " 

<*Dear,"  said  Mrs.  Da- 
merel,  with  a  trembling  voice, 
'*he  does  not  conceal  from 
me  that  it  is  very  serious; 
but  oh,  Herbert,  how  often 
have  we  seen  even  the  chil- 
dren at  death's  door,  and  yet  brought  back !  " 

''  At  death's  door,'*  he  said,  reflectiyely  ;  '*  yes,  that's  a  good  expression 
— at  the  door  of  something  unknown.  Somehow  it  does  not  seem  possible. 
One  can  believe  it  for  others,  not  for  one's  self.  The  idea  is  very  strange." 
Mrs.  Damerel  was  a  good,  religious  woman ;  and  her  husband  was  a 
clergyman!  She  did  not  feel  that  this  was  how  he  ought  to  speak  at  such 
a  moment,  and  the  thought  wrung  her  heart.  ''  Dearest,"  she  said,  grow- 
ing more  tender  in  her  grief  and  pity,  <'  it  is  a  thing  we  must  all  think  of 
one  time  or  another ;  and  to  you,  who  have  served  God  faithfully,  it  must  be 
something  else  than  *  strange.'  " 

^*  What  else  ?  "  he  said,  looking  up  at  her.  **1  might  say  confusing, 
bewildering.  To  think  that  I  am  going  I  know  not  where,  with  no 
certainty  of  feeling  that  I  shall  ever  know  anything  about  it ;  that  I  am  no 
longer  a  free  agent,  but  helpless,  like  a  leaf  blown  into  a  comer  by  the 
wind — I  who  for  very  nearly  fifty  years  have  had  a  voice  in  all  that  was 
done  to  me.  My  dear,  I  don't  know  that  I  ever  realised  before  how 
strange  it  was." 
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^*  Bat — ^yoa  are— bappy,  Herbert  ?  "  she  said,  in  a  low,  imploring  voice. 

'*  Happy,  am  I  ?  I  don*t  know — ^why  Bhonld  I  be  bappy  ?  I  know 
wbat  I  am  leaving,  bat  I  don't  know  wbat  I  am  going  to.  I  don't  know 
anytbing  abont  it.  Sometbing  is  going  to  bappen  to  me,  of  wbicb  I  bave 
not  tbe  least  conception  wbat  it  is.  I  am  not  afraid,  my  dear,  if  tbat  is 
wbat  yoa  mean,"  be  said,  after  a  momentary  panse. 

Tbis  conversation  took  place  weeks  after  tbe  departure  of  Edward 
Wodeboose,  and  tbe  end  of  tbat  first  flowery  cbapter  of  Rose's  life.  Her 
parents  bad  not  tbougbt  very  mncb  of  ber  feelings,  being  concerned  with 
mncb  weigbtier  matters.  It  bad  been  a  veiy  long,  lingering  illness,  not  so 
violent  as  some  fevers,  bat  less  bopefol ;  and  ^e  crisis  was  over,  but  the 
patient  did  not  mend.  He  was  dying,  and  bis  wife  knew  it ;  and,  tbongh 
no  one  as  yet  bad  made  tbe  solemn  announcement  to  bim,  be  bad  found 
it  out.  He  was  very  weak ;  but  bis  mind  was  not  at  all  impaired,  and  he 
could  talk,  with  only  a  pause  now  and  then  for  breatb,  as  calmly  as  ever. 
It  was  a  curious  spectacle.  He  was  gathering  bis  cloak  round  bim  like 
CeBsar,  but  with  sensations  less  satisfied  and  consciously  heroic.  Mr. 
Damerel  was  not  a  man  to  be  indifferent  to  tbe  necessity  of  dying  fitly, 
with  dignity  and  grace,  but  be  bad  confidence  in  himself  tbat  nothing 
would  disturb  tbe  folds  of  bis  robes  at  tbat  supreme  moment ;  be  knew 
tbat  no  spiritual  dread  or  cowardice  would  impair  bis  fortitude ;  it  was 
not  necessary  for  bim  to  make  any  effort  to  meet  with  dignity  tbe  unknown 
which  was  approaching;  and  his  mind  was  at  leisure  to  survey  the  strange, 
unexpected  situation  in  wbicb  be  found  himself — going  to  die,  without 
knowing  wbat  dying  was,  or  bow  it  would  affect  bim,  or  where  it  would 
place  bun.  I  do  not  know,  though  he  was  a  clergyman,  that  there  was 
anytbing  religious  in  tbe  organisation  of  bis  mind,  and  be  bad  nev^  come 
under  any  of  those  vivid  influences  wbicb  make  men  religious — or,  at  least, 
wbicb  make  them  fervent  religionists — whatever  may  be  the  constitution  of 
their  mind.  Mr.  Damerel  was  no  sceptic.  He  beHeved  wbat  he  had 
been  taught,  and  wbat  he  bad  taught  in  turn  to  others.  His  mind  was 
not  doctrinal  or  dogmatic,  any  more  than  it  was  devout ;  but  he  believed 
in  tbe  broad  truths  of  Christianity,  in  some  sort  of  a  heaven,  and  some 
sort  of  a  hell.  These  beliefe,  however,  had  no  effect  upon  bis  present  state 
of  feeling.  He  was  not  afiraid  of  the  hereafter ;  but  bis  mind  was  be- 
wildered and  confounded  by  the  contemplation  of  something  close  at  hand 
wbicb  be  did  not  know,  and  could  not  know  so  long  as  he  retained 
consciousness  of  tbis  only  world  with  wbicb  he  was  acquainted.  He 
was  absorbed  by  the  contemplation  of  this  mystery.  He  was  not  think- 
ing of  bis  sins,  nor  of  reward,  nor  of  punishment,  nor  of  rest  from  his 
labours  (wbicb  bad  not  been  many).  In  short,  be  did  not  consider  the 
great  change  tbat  was  about  to  take  place  upon  bim  from  a  religious  point 
of  view  at  all,  but  rather  from  one  wbicb  was  at  once  natural  and  philo- 
sophical. I  should  not  like  to  blame  bim  for  tbis,  as,  perhaps,  some 
people  will  do.  Wben  we  have  lost  much  tbat  made  life  sweet ;  when  our 
friends,  our  children,  have  gone  before  us  into  tbe  unseen  country ;  then» 
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indeed,  the  heart  learns  many  longings  for  that  world  in  which  alone  there 
ean  he  reunion  and  explanation  of  life's  sore  and  weary  mysteries.  But 
this  was  not  Mr.  DamereFs  case.  There  was  no  one  waiting  for  him  at 
the  golden  gates ;  except,  perhaps,  those  whom  he  had  long  forgotten,  and 
who  had  gone  oat  of  his  life.  He  was  departing  alone,  the  first  of  his 
generation ;  cnrioas  and  solitary,  not  knowing  where  he  was  going.  To 
God*s  presence ;  ah  yes  !  bnt  what  did  that  mean  ? 

'<  All  the  same,  my  dear,*'  he  said,  cheerfdlly,  rousing  himself,  "  we 
must  not  make  oorselves  wretched  about  it.  A  thing  that  happens  to  every 
man  cannot  be  so  very  bad ;  and,  in  the  meantime,  we  must  make  the  best 
of  it.    I  ought  to  have  thought  of  it,  perhaps,  more  than  I  have  done." 

**  Oh,  Herbert  I  God  is  very  merciful,"  said  his  wife,  who  was  crying 
softly  by  his  side. 

<'  Yes,  yes,  that  is  quite  true ;  but  that  is  not  what  I  was  thinking  of. 
I  ought  to  have  thought  of  what  would  follow  in  case  of  this  happening 
which  is  about  to  happen.  I  ought  to  have  tried  to  save ;  but  how  could 
I  have  saved  out  of  the  little  pittance  we  had  7  " 

«  Dear,  don't  think  of  such  things  now." 

'*  But  I  must  think  upon  them.  I  have  never  had  any  extravagant 
tastes,  and  we  have  always  lived  very  quietly ;  but  I  fear  you  will  find 
a  difference.  What  a  blessed  thing  that  you  are  the  sort  of  woman  you 
are  !  The  struggle  will  not  fall  so  heavily  upon  you  as  upon  most  people. 
Incledon,  of  course,  will  marry  Rose " 

"  Oh,  Herbert !  what  does  all  this  matter  7  Do  not  think  of  it.  I 
would  so  much  rather  hear  you  speak  of  yourself." 

''There  is  nothing  to  say  about  myself;  and,  perhaps,  the  less  one 
thinks,  in  the  circumstances,  the  better ;  it  is  a  curious  position  to  be 
in — that  is  all  that  one  can  say.  Yes,  Incledon  will  marry  Bose  ;  he  will 
make  her  a  very  good  husband.  Do  not  let  it  be  put  off  from  any  regard 
to  me.  He  will  be  a  great  help  to  you  ;  and  you  may  trust  him,  I  should 
think,  to  settle  about  the  boys.  Lay  as  much  upon  him  as  you  can ;  he 
is  quite  able  to  bear  it.  If  one  had  foreseen  this,  you  know,  there  are 
many  things  that  one  might  have  done ;  but — curious  I  "  said  the  Hector, 
with  a  smile,  **  I  can't  believe  in  it,  even  now." 

''  Oh,  Herbert,  it  is  never  too  late  for  God  !  Perhaps  your  feeling  is 
the  right  one.     If  He  would  but  give  you  back  to  us  now  I  " 

"  No,  no ;  don't  think  there  is  anything  prophetic  in  my  feelings, 
my  dear.  You  may  be  sure  every  man  is  like  me,  more  or  less,"  said 
Mr.  Damerel.  **  I  know  we  must  all  die ;  only  it  is  impossible  in  respect 
to  one's  self ;  I  am  myself  you  perceive  just  as  much  as  ever ;  and  yet 
to-morrow,  perhaps,  or  next  day — there's  the  wonder.  It  makes  one  feel 
giddy  now  and  then.  About  the  boys ;  I  have  always  felt  that  one  time 
or  other  we  should  have  to  decide  something  for  the  boys.  Leave  it  to 
Incledon ;  he  is  a  practical  man,  and  will  know  what  to  advise." 

«  Dear  Herbert,  if  you  can  talk  of  it<— oh,  how  much  better  it  would  be 
to  tdl  me  what  you  wish,  that  I  might  be  guided  by  your  own  feeling — ^than 
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to  refer  me  to  tnj  one  eke  I  *'  said  Mrs.  Damerel,  crying,  kissing  his  hand, 
and  gazing  with  wet  eyes  into  his  calm  face. 

**  Oh,  talk ;  yes  I  can  talk,  but  for  a  litUe  catching  of  the  breath,  the 
same  as  ever,  I  think ;  but  the  boys  are  a  troublesome  subject.  Leave  it 
to  Incledon ;  he  knows  all  about  that  sort  of  thing.  I  think  now,  perhaps, 
that  I  might  sleep." 

And  then  the  curtains  were  dropped,  the  watcher  retired  a  little  out 
of  sight,  and  everything  was  subdued  into  absolute  stillness.  Mrs. 
Damerel  sat  down  noiselessly  in  the  background,  and  covered  her  &ee 
with  her  hands,  and  wept  silent  tears,  few  and  bitter.  She  bal  felt  him  to 
be  hard  upon  her  many  a  day  ;  she  had  seen  what  was  wanting  in  him  ;  but 
he  was  her  husband,  the  first  love  of  her  youth,  and  her  heart  was  rent 
asunder  by  this  separation.  She  had  enough  to  think  of  besides,  had  she 
been  able ;  she  had  poverty  to  face,  and  to  bring  up  her  children  as  best 
she  could  in  a  world  which  henceforward  would  not  be  kind  and  soft  to 
them  as  it  had  been  hitherto.  Her  soul  was  heavy  with  a  consciousness 
of  all  that  was  before  her ;  but,  in  the  meantime,  she  had  room  for  no  dis- 
tinct feeling  except  one — that  her  husband,  her  love,  was  going  to  be  taken 
from  her.  This  tremendous  parting,  rending  asunder  of  two  lives  that  had 
been  one,  was  more  than  enough  to  fill  all  her  mind ;  she  had  room  for 
nothing  more. 

And  he  slept,  or  thought  he  slept,  floating  out  of  the  vague  pain  and 
wonder  of  his  waking  thoughts  into  strange,  vague  visions,  dimmer  still» 
and  then  back  again  to  the  fancies  which  were  waking  and  not  sleeping. 
There  was  a  dim  impression  of  painfulness  in  them,  rather  than  pain  itself; 
wonder,  curiosity,  and  that  strange  sense  of  an  absolute  blank  which  makes 
the  soul  giddy  and  the  brain  swim.  Sometimes  his  mind  seemed  to  him- 
self to  wander,  and  he  got  astray  somehow,  and  felt  himself  sinking  in  an 
unfathomable  sea,  or  striving  to  make  his  way  through  some  blackness  of 
night,  some  thorny  wieod  in  which  there  was  no  path.  I  suppose  he  was 
asleep  then ;  but  even  he  himself  scarcely  knew. 

When  he  woke  it  was  evening,  and  the  lamp,  carefully  shaded,  had 
been  lit  at  the  other  end  of  the  room.  He  liked  the  light ;  and,  when  he 
stirred  and  spoke,  the  watchers  made  haste  to  draw  back  the  curtains. 
The  serene  evening  sky,  full  of  soft  tints  of  reflection  from  the  sunset,  with 
breaks  of  dafibdil  light  melting  into  inefiable  soft  greenness  and  blueness, 
shone  in  through  the  uncurtained  window,  which  he  liked  to  have  left  so, 
that  he  might  see  tiie  sky.  Bose  and  her  mother,  close  by  the  blight 
circle  made  by  the  lamp,  were,  one  of  them  preparing  some  drink  for  himi 
the  other  opening  a  new  bottle  of  medicine  which  had  just  been  sent. 
Though  it  was  aU  so  familiar  to  him,  the  &ct  that  he  was  to  go  away  so 
soon  seemed  to  throw  a  strangeness  over  everything,  and  gave  a  bewilder- 
ing novelty  even  to  the  figures  he  knew  so  well. 

**  More  of  Marsden*s  stuff,*'  he  said,  with  a  low  laugh ;  and  his  own 
voice  sounded  far  off  to  him,  as  he  lay  looking  at  that  strange  little  picture 
— a  distant  view  of  the  two  women  against  the  light,  with  the  sky  and  the 
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window  behind ;  somebody's  wife  and  daughter — ^his  own — ^his  very  Rose, 
and  she  who  had  been  his  companion  since  his  youth.  Strange  that  he 
should  look  at  them  so  quietly,  almost  with  an  amused  sense  of  novelty, 
without  any  tragic  feeling  or  even  pain  to  speak  of,  in  the  thought  that  he 
was  going  away  shortly  and  would  see  them  no  more.  He  fell  to  thinking 
of  a  thousand  things  as  he  lay  there  watching  them,  yet  not  watching 
them.  Not  the  things,  perhaps,  that  a  dying  man  ought  to  think  of ;  little 
nothings,  chance  words  that  he  had  forgotten  for  years,  lines  of  poetry, 
somehow  connected  with  his  present  condition,  though  he  did  not  remem- 
ber the  links  of  connection.  **  The  casement  slowly  grows,  a  glittering 
square,"  he  said  to  himself,  and  made  an  effort  to  think  whence  the  line 
came,  and  why  it  should  have  at  this  moment  thrust  itself  into  his  mind. 
Then  he  fell  altogether  into  a  poetic  mood,  and  one  disconnected  line 
followed  another  into  his  mind,  giving  him  a  vague  sense  of  melancholy 
pleasure.  He  said  one  or  two  of  them  aloud,  calling  the  attention  of  his 
nurses — but  it  was  not  to  them  he  was  speaking.  Finally,  his  mind  centred 
on  one  which  first  of  all  seemed  to  strike  him  for  its  melody  alone — 

Who,  to  damb  forgetfalness  a  prey, 
This  pleasing,  anxious  being  e*er  resigned,  ] 

Left  the  warm  precincts  of  the  cheerful  day, 
Nor  cast  one  longing,  lingering  look  behind  ? 

He  said  this  aloud  once  or  twice  over.  "  To  dumb  forgetfulness  a  q^rey  I  " 
that  is  not  my  feeling — not  my  feeling  ;  the  rest  is  very  true.  Gray  does 
not  get  half  justice  now- a- days.  How  it  satisfies  the  ear,  flowing  round 
and  soft  I  '*  To  dumb  forgetfulness  1 "  now  I  wonder  what  he  meant  by 
that?" 

<'  You  are  better,  papa,"  said  Rose,  softly.  Her  mother  stayed  behind, 
not  able  to  speak ;  but  the  girl,  in  her  simplicity,  thought  the  poetry  <*  a 
good  sign." 

'<  No,  Rose.  *  Dumb  forgetfulness,* — it  is  not  that,  child ;  that  is  not 
what  one  ff'ars  ;  to  be  sure  there  is  a  coldness  and  blackness  that  might 
chime  in  with  the  words.  But  the  rest  is  true,  *  The  warm  precincts  of  the 
cheerful  <lay  * ;  warm  is  a  living  word  altogether ;  it  is  not  warm  out 
here." 

**  I  will  put  the  quilt  on  the  bed,"  said  wistful  Rose,  thinking  he  com- 
plained of  cold. 

"  No,"  he  said,  roused,  with  a  gentle  laugh ;  <<  the  quilt  will  do  nothing 
for  me;  I  am  not  Wd — not  yet ;  I  suppose  I  shall  be  presently.  Is  your 
mother  there  ?  My  dear,  help  me  with  your  experience.  I  dislike  cold 
so  much  ;  does  one  feel  it  creeping  up  before  one  dies  ?  " 

'<  Oh,  Herbert,  dearest  1  "  said  his  wife,  heart- broken.  What  could  she 
SQSwer  to  such  a  question  ? 

'*  Nay,  I  don*t  want  to  make  an  unnecessary  fuss,"  he  said ;  <*  it  is 
only  a  curiosity  I  have.  Cold  creeping  up — it  is  disagreeable  to  think  of 
it.    What  I  have  I  more  medicine  to  take  ?  What  does  Marsden  mean  by 
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Bending  me  his  detestable  eompoonde  still  ?  it  will<mly  makeyonr  bill  the 
larger,  and  me  the  less  comfortable.    I  will  not  have  it ;  take  it  away." 

"  It  is  something  different,"  said  Mrs.  Damerel.  '<  The  doctor  thought, 
perhaps,  it  might  be  worth  trying." 

''  Is  it  the  elixir  of  life  ?  "  said  the  patient,  smiling ;  **  nothing  short 
of  that  woold  be  worth  tiying ;  eyen  that  woold  be  too  mnch  trouble  for 
the  good.  It  would  be  folly  to  come  back  now  when  one  has  got  over  aU 
the  worst  of  the  way." 

"You  do  not  feel  worse,  Herbert  ?  " 

^*  Oh,  no ;  when  I  tell  you  the  worst  is  over,  my  anxious  Martha !  I 
am  curious--eurious — ^nothing  more.  I  wish  I  could  but  tell  you  after 
what  sort  of  a  thing  it  was.  Sit  down  by  me,  and  give  me  your  hand. 
Rose,  you  will  be  good ;  you  will  do  everything  your  mother  says  ?  *' 

**  Oh,  Herbert  1 "  said  his  wife,  «  do  not  think  of  us — ^if  it  has  come  to 
this — think  of  yourself,  think  where  you  are  going — to  God,  Herbert, 
dearest,  to  be  happy  beyond  anything  wo  can  think." 

**  Is  it  so  ?"  he  said,  still  smiling.  **  1  don*t  know  where  I  am  going, 
my  dear,  and  that  is  the  only  thing  that  gives  me  a  little  trouble.  I 
should  like  to  know.  I  am  not  afraid  of  God,  who  has  always  been  far 
better  to  me  than  I  deserved  ;  and  I  hope  I  know  the  way  of  life."  This 
he  said  with  a  momentary  seriousness  which  was  quite  exceptional.  Then 
he  added,  in  the  musing  tone  which  to  his  anxious  watchers  seemed  almost 
a  gentle  delirium,  **  But  think,  my  dear !  to  be  sent  even  into  a  new  place, 
a  strange  town,  in  the  dark,  without  any  direction — without  knowing  where 
to  go,  right  hand  or  left."  He  gave  a  little,  soft,  broken  laugh.  *'  It  is 
the  strangest  way  of  dealing  with  curious  inquisitive  creatures  like  men. 
I  never  realised  it  before." 

Here  some  one  appeared,  beckoning  behind  the  curtains,  to  say  that 
Mr.  Nolan  was  in  the  next  room.  The  Curate  came  daily,  and  was  always 
admitted.  Rose  went  softly  out  to  meet  him,  and  almost  dropped  into  the 
kind  man's  arms  in  her  exhaustion  and  excitement.  '*  He  is  talking  so 
very  strangely,"  she  said,  the  tears  running  down  her  pale  cheeks.  **  Oh, 
Mr.  Nolan,  I  think  he  is  wandering  in  bis  mind  I  Should  I  send  for  the 
doctor  ?    To  hear  him  speak  is  enough  to  break  one*s  heart."    . 

The  good  Curate  put  her  in  a  chair  and  soothed  her,  smoothing  her 
pretty  hair,  with  unconscious  tenderness  as  if  she  had  been  a  child. 
**  Don*t  cry,  dear,"  he  said ;  "  or  rather,  do  cry,  poor  child,  it  will  do 
you  good ;  and  stay  quiet  till  I  come  back." 

Bose  did  what  she  was  told  with  the  docility  of  helplessness.  She 
lay  back  in  the  chair,  and  cried  softly.  In  this  new  strait  she  was  as  a 
child,  and  all  the  child's  overwhelming  sense  of  desolation  and  half-super- 
stitious awe  of  the  terrible  event  which  was  coming,  weighed  down  hmr 
heart.  Pity,  and  terror,  and  grief  mingled  in  her  mind,  till  it  seemed 
unable  to  contain  so  much  emotion.  She  sat  and  listened  to  the  low  voices 
in  the  next  room,  and  watched  the  side  gleam  of  light  which  same  from 
the  half-open  door.     The  very  world  seemed  hushed  while  this  drama 
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came  to  its  conclusion,  and  there  was  not  a  sonnd  without  or  within  but 
the  soft  movements  in  the  sick-room,  and  the  low  voices.  How  many  new 
experiences  had  come  into  her  simple  life  in  so  short  a  time !  Darkness 
overshadowed  the  earth  already,  so  that  her  pleasant  pathway  in  it  seemed 
lost ;  and  now  here  was  Death,  that  visitor  who  is  always  so  doubly  appal- 
ling the  first  time  ho  enters  a  peaceful  house. 

'<  Well,  Nolan,  you  have  come  in  time,  for  I  am  just  setting  out,'*  said 
the  Bector,  in  a  voice  stronger  than  it  had  been,  his  anxious  wife  thought. 
«  Why,  man,  don't  look  so  grave  ;  and  you,  my  dear,  don't  cry,  to  dis- 
courage me.  Set  me  out  on  my  journey  a  little  more  cheerily !  I  never 
thought  much  about  dying  people  before ;  and  mind  what  I  say,  Nolan, 
because  it  is  your  work.  Of  course,  to  those  who  have  never  thought 
about  such  matters  before,  religion  is  all-important ;  but  there's  more  in  it 
than  that.  When  a  man's  dying  he  wants  humouring.  Such  strange 
fancies  come  into  one's  head.  I  am  not  at  all  troubled  or  serious  to  speak 
of;  but  it  is  a  very  odd  thing,  if  you  think  of  it,  to  set  out  on  such  a 
journey  without  the  least  notion  where  you  are  to  go  1 " 

And  he  laughed  again.  It  was  not  harsh  nor  profane,  but  a  soft 
laugh,  as  easy  as  a  child's.  I  do  not  know  why  it  should  have  horrified 
the  attendants  so,  or  what  there  is  wrong  in  a  laugh  so  gentle  from  a  death- 
bed ;  but  the  hearers  both  shivered  wil^  natural  pain  and  almost  terror. 
They  tried  to  lead  him  to  more  serious  thoughts,  but  in  vain.  His  mind, 
which  had  been  serious  enough  before,  had  got  somehow  dissipated,  in- 
toxicated by  the  approach  of  the  unknown.  He  could  think  of  nothing 
else.  A  certain  levity  even  mingled  in  his  excitement.  He  asked  ques- 
tions almost  with  eagerness— questions  no  one  could  answer — about  the 
accessories  of  death.  He  was  curious  beyond  description  about  all  that 
he  would  have  to  go  through.  **  What  a  pity  that  I  shall  never  be  able  to 
tell  you  what  it  is,  and  how  I  liked  it !  "  he  said,  reflectively;  ''  at  least 
until  you  know  all  about  it,  too — we  can  compare  notes  then."  He  would 
not  give  up  this  kind  of  talk.  After  the  prayers  for  the  sick,  which  Mr. 
Nolan  read,  he  resumed  the  same  subject ;  and  if  it  is  possible  to  imagine 
any  thing  that  could  have  made  this  terrible  moment  of  her  life  more  bitter 
to  poor  Mrs.  Damerel,  I  think  this  would  have  been  the  one  thing. 

**  Are  his  afiairs  in  order,  do  you  know  ?  "  said  the  doctor,  after  pay- 
ing his  late  visit,  as  the  Curate  accompanied  him  to  the  door.  He  had 
just  given  it  as  his  opinion  that  his  patient  could  not  see  another  morn- 
ing ;  and  Mr.  Nolan  had  made  up  his  mind  to  remain  at  the  Bectory  all 
night. 

''  I  shouldn't  think  it.  He  has  never  taken  much  trouble  with  his 
afiairs." 

«  Then  don't  you  think  you  could  speak  to  him  even  now  ?  I  never  saw 

a  man  so  clear-headed,  and  in  such  possession  of  his  faculties,  so  near 

Speak  to  him,  Nolan.  He  knows  exactly  how  things  are,  and  no  agitation 
can  harm  him  now.  He  must  have  some  wishes  about  his  family — some 
arrangements  to  make." 
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Mr.  Nolan  resirained  with  difficulty  an  ezolamaiion  that  rose  to  his 
lips,  and  which  might  have  sounded  onkind  to  a  dying  man ;  and  then  he 
asked  abruptly,  <*Do  you  find,  in  your  experience,  that  people  who  are 
dying  are  much  concerned  about  those  they  leave  behiad  f  '* 

«<Well,  no/'  said  the  doctor,  doubtfully;  <<  I  donH  think  they  are. 
Self  gets  the  upper  hand.  It  is  all  Nature  can  do  at  that  ^5?->f**^  to 
think  how  she  is  to  get  through *' 

**1  suppose  so,'*  said  the  Curate,  with  that  seriousness  which  naturally 
accompanies  such  a  speculation.  He  walked  with  the  doctor  to  the  gate, 
and  came  back  across  the  plot  of  shrubbery,  musing,  with  a  heavy  heart, 
on  the  living  and  on  the  dying.  It  was  a  lovely  starlight  night,  soft  and 
shadowy,  but  with  a  brisk  little  questioning  air  which  kept  the  leaves 
a-rustle.  Mr.  Nolan  shivered  with  something  like  cold,  as  he  looked  up 
at  the  stars.  ''I  wonder,  after  all,  where  he  is  going  ?  "  he  said  to  him- 
self, with  a  sympathetic  ache  of  human  curiosity  in  his  heart. 


CHAPTER  VIIL 

Mb.  Damxbel  did  not  die  for  twenty-four  hours  after  this.  People  do  not 
get  out  of  the  world  so  easy.  He  was  not  to  escape  the  mortal  restlessness, 
«  the  fog  in  his  throat,"  any  more  than  others  ;  and  the  hours  were  slow 
and  long,  and  lingered  like  years.  But  at  last  the  Rector  came  to  an  end 
of  his  wondering,  and  knew,  like  all  the  illuminati  before  him  who  have 
learned  too,  but  are  hushed  and  make  no  sign.  It  is  a  strange  thought  for 
mortals  to  take  in,  that  almost  every  death  is,  for  the  moment  at  least,  a 
relief  to  those  who  surround  the  dying.  The  most  intolerable  moment  is 
that  which  precedes  the  end,  and  most  of  us  are  thankful  when  it  is  over. 
I  need  not  enter  into  the  dismal  hush  that  fell  upon  the  pleasant  Bectorj, 
nor  say  how  the  curious  sun  besieged  the  closed  windows  to  get  into  the 
house  once  so  freely  open  to  the  light ;  nor  how,  notwithstanding  the  long 
interval  of  illness  which  had  banished  him  from  common  view,  the  shady 
comer  under  the  lime-trees,  where  Mr.  DamereFs  chair  and  round  table 
still  stood,  wore  a  look  of  piteous  desolation,  as  if  he  had  left  them  but 
yesterday.  All  this  is  easily  comprehensible.  The  servants  cried  a  little, 
and  were  consoled  by  their  new  mourning ;  the  children  wept  bitterlji 
then  began  to  smile  again ;  and  two  poor  clergymen,  with  large  families, 
grew  sick  with  anxiety  as  to  who  should  have  Dlnglefield  before  oar 
Bector  had  been  dead  a  day  (neither  of  them  had  it,  you  may  be  sure,  tbey 
wanted  it  so  much).  When  the  news  was  known  in  the  parish,  and  especially 
on  the  Green,  there  was  a  moment  of  awe  and  emotion  very  real  in  its 
way.  Most  people  heard  of  it  when  they  were  first  called,  and  thought  of 
it  with  varying  degrees  of  impression  tiU  breakfiELst,  to  which  they  all  came 
down  looking  very  serious,  and  told  each  other  the  details,  and  remarked 
to  each  other  what  an  inscrutable  thing  it  was,   and  yet  that  it  was 
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wonderful  he  bad  lasted  so  long.  Breakfast  broke  in  upon  this  nniversal 
seriousness;  for  when  it  is  not  any  connection,  as  Mrs.  Perronet  well 
remariced,  you  cannot  be  expected  to  remain  under  the  impression  like 
those  who  are  relatives ;  and  after  breakfast  the  Green  with  one  consent 
turned  from  the  dead  to  the  living,  and  began  to  ask  what  Mrs.  Damerel 
would  do,  how  she  would  be  ''  left/'  what  change  it  would  make  in  her 
circumstances  ?  Many  shook  their  heads  and  feared  that  it  would  make  a 
very  great  change.  They  calculated  what  he  had  had,  and  what  she  had 
had,  when  they  were  married,  which  was  an  event  within  the  recollection 
of  many ;  and  what  the  income  of  the  Bectory  was,  after  deducting  the 
Curate's  salary  and  other  necessary  expenses ;  and  how  mnch  Bertie  cost 
at  Eton ;  and  many  other  questions  which  only  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
their  neighbours*  affairs  could  have  warranted  them  in  discussing.  General 
Perronet  knew  for  certain  that  Mr.  DamereFs  life  was  insured  in  at  least 
two  offices ;  and  though  they  could  not,  everybody  agreed,  have  saved 
anything,  yet  there  arose  after  a  while  a  general  hope  that  the  family 
would  not  be  so  very  badly  off.  Some  of  the  ladies  had  qnite  decided 
before  luncheon  that  the  best  thing  Mrs.  Damerel  could  do  would  be  to 
take  the  White  House,  which  happened  to  be  empty,  and  which  contained 
a  number  of  little  rooms  just  suitable  for  a  large  family.  To  be  sure  it 
was  possible  that  she  might  prefer  to  go  back  to  her  own  county,  where 
her  brothers  still  lived,  one  of  whom  was  a  squire  of  small  property,  and 
the  other  the  parson  of  the  hereditary  parish ;  but  the  Dinglefield  people 
scarcely  thought  she  would  take  this  step,  considering  how  many  friends 
she  had  on  the  Green,  and  how  much  better  it  was  to  stay  where  yon  are 
known,  than  to  go  back  to  a  place  where  people  have  forgotten  you. 

**  And  then  there  is  Mr.  Incledon,"  said  Mrs.  Wodehouse,  who  felt 
that  her  son  had  been  slighted,  and  may  be  excused  perhaps  for  being  a 
little  spiteful.  **  The  mother  has  always  had  her  eye  upon  him  since  he 
came  back  to  Whitton.  You  will  see  that  will  be  a  match,  if  she  can 
manage  it ;  and  of  course  it  would  be  a  great  match  for  Miss  Bose." 

I  think  if  an  angel  from  heaven  came  down  into  a  country  parish,  and 
a  good  woman  with  daughters  entertained  him  xmawares,  her  neighbours 
would  decide  at  once  which  of  the  girls  she  meant  to  marry  Gabriel  to. 
But  Mrs.  Wodehouse  had  more  justification  than  most  gossips  have.  She 
could  not  forget  the  little  pleading  note  which  her  Edward  had  made  her 
wTite,  entreating  Bose  to  come  down  if  only  for  one  moment,  and  that  the 
girl  had  taken  no  notice  of  it ;  though  before  that  expedition  to  Whitton 
to  see  the  Perugino,  and  Mr.  Incledon*s  great  house,  Bose  had  been  very 
well  satisfied  to  have  the  young  sailor  at  her  feet.  Mrs.  Wodehouse  had 
met  the  mother  and  daughter  but  seldom  since,  for  they  had  been  absorbed 
in  attendance  upon  the  Bector ;  but  when  by  chance  she  did  encounter 
them,  she  felt  proud  to  think  that  she  had  never  said  anything  but  **  Good 
morning."  No  cDquiries  after  theur  health  had  come  from  her  lips.  She 
had  retired  into  polite  indifference ;  though  sometimes  her  heart  had 
been  touched  by  poor  Bose*s  pale  cheek,  and  her  wistful  look,  which 
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seemed  to  ask  pardon.  ''I  do  not  mind  what  is  done  to  me/*  Mis. 
Wodehoose  said  to  her  dear  Mend  and  confidant,  Mrs.  Mnsgfove  ;  "  but 
tiboee  who  slight  my  son  I  will  never  forgive.  I  do  not  see  that  it  is  nn- 
ohristian.  It  is  unchristian  not  to  forgive  what  is  done  to.  yourself;  and 
I  am  sure  no  one  is  less  ready  to  take  personal  offence  than  I  am.'*  She 
was  resolved,  Uierefbre,  that,  whatever  happened,  **  Good  morning"  was  all 
the  greeting  she  woold  give  to  the  Damerels ;  though  of  course  she  was 
Tery  sorry  indeed  for  them,  and  as  anxious  as  other  people  as  to  how  they 
would  be  left,  and  where  they  would  go. 

Mrs.  Damerel  herself  was  overwhelmed  by  her  grief  in  a  way  whidi 
could  scarcely  have  been  expected  from  a  woman  who  had  so  many  other 
considerations  to  rouse  her  out  of  its  indulgence,  and  who  had  not  bem 
for  a  long  time  a  very  happy  wife.  But  when  man  and  wife  have  been 
partially  separated  as  these  two  had  been,  and  have  ceased  to  feel  the 
sympathy  for  each  other  which  such  a  close  relationship  requires,  a  long 
iUness  has  a  wonderfbl  effect  often  in  bringing  back  to  the  survivor  the 
early  image  of  the  being  he  or  she  has  loved.  Perhaps  I  ought  to  say 
she  ;  I  do  not  know  if  a  sick  wife  is  so  touching  to  a  husband's  imagina- 
tion as  a  sick  man  is  to  his  wife's.  And  then  a  little  thing  had  ooeurred 
before  the  end  which  had  gone  to  Mrs.  Damerel's  heart  more  than 
matters  of  much  greater  moment.  Her  husband  had  called  Boee,  and 
on  Bose  going  to  him  had  waved  her  away,  saying,  *'  No,  no,"  and  holdiag 
out  his  feeble  hands  to  her  mother.  This  insignificant  little  ineident  W 
stolen  away  everything  but  tenderness  from  the  woman's  mind,  and  she  weft 
for  her  husband  as  she  might  have  wept  for  him  had  he  died  in  the  eaite 
years  of  their  marriage,  with  an  absorbing  grief  that  drove  everything  else 
out  of  her  thoughts.  This,  however,  could  not  last.  When  the  blinds  were 
drawn  up  from  the  Rectory,  and  the  brisk  sunshine  shone  in  again,  and 
the  family  looked  with  unveiled  faces  upon  the  lawn,  where  every  one  still 
expected  to  see  him,  so  full  was  it  of  his  memory,  tiie  common  cares  of  life 
came  back,  and  had  to  be  thought  of.  Mrs.  Damerel's  brothers  had  both 
come  to  the  funeral.  One  of  them,  the  Squire,  was  the  trustee  under  her 
marriage  settlement,  and  one  of  the  executors  of  Mr.  Damerel's  will ;  so  he 
remained  along  with  the  lawyer  and  the  doctor  and  Mr.  Nolan,  and  listened 
to  all  the  provisions  of  that  will,  which  were  extremely  reasonable,  bnt  of 
a  flEu:  back  date,  and  which  the  lawyer  read  with  ui  occasional  shake  of 
his  head,  which  at  the  moment  no  one  could  understand.  Unfortunately, 
however,  it  was  but  too  easy  to  understand.  The  Bector,  with  the  wisest 
care,  had  appropriated  the  money  he  had  to  the  various  members  of  his 
family.  The  life  interest  of  the  greater  part  was  to  be  the  mother's ;  a 
small  portion  was  to  be  given  to  the  girls  on  their  marriage,  and  to  ^e  boys 
on  their  outset  in  life,  and  the  capital  to  be  divided  among  them  at  Mrs. 
Damerel's  death.  Nothing  could  be  more  sensible  or  properly  arranged. 
Mr.  Hunsdon,  Mrs.  Damerel's  brother,  cleared  his  ruffled  brow  as  he 
heard  it.  He  had  been  possessed  by  an  alarmed  sense  of  danger — a  feeling 
that  his  sister  and  her  family  were  likely  to  come  upon  him — ^which 
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weighed  very  heavily  upon  the  good  man*8  mind;  bat  now  his  brow 
eleured.  Farther  revelations,  however,  took  away  tills  serenity.  The 
moviey  which  Mr.  Damerel  had  divided  so  jndicioasly  was  almost  all  spent, 
eitiier  in  onsaccessfol  speculations  of  which  he  had  made  several  with  a 
view  to  increased  dividends ;  or  by  repeated  encroachments  on  the  capital 
made  to  pay  debts ;  or  for  one  plaasible  reason  after  another.  Of  the  in- 
sorances  on  his  life  only  one  had  been  kept  up,  and  that  chiefly  becaase 
his  bankers  held  it  as  security  for  some  advance,  and  had  consequently 
seen  that  the  premium  was  regularly  paid.  These  discoveries  fell  like  so 
many  thunderbolts  upon  the  little  party.  I  don't  think  Mrs.  Damerel  was 
surprised.  She  sat  with  her  eyes  cast  down  and  her  hands  clasped,  with 
a  flash  of  shame  and  trouble  on  her  &ce. 

**Did  you  know  of  this,  Bose?"  her  brother  asked,  sternly, 
anxiouff  to  find  some  one  to  blame. 

**  I  feared  it,*'  she  said,  slowly,  not  lifting  her  eyes.  The  flush  on  her 
cheek  dried  up  all  her  tears. 

Mr.  Hunsdon,  for  one,  believed  that  she  was  ashamed — not  for  the 
dead  man's  sake — ^but  because  she  had  shared  in  the  doing*  of  it,  and  was 
confounded  to  find  her  ill  doings  brought  into  the  light  of  day. 

"  But,  good  heavens  1 "  he  said,  in  her  ear,  ''  did  you  know  you  were 
defrauding  your  children  when  you  wasted  your  substance  like  this  ?  I 
eould  not  have  believed  it.  Was  my  brother-in-law  aware  of  the  state  of 
the  affiftirs  ?  and  what  did  he  intend  his  family  to  do  ?  " 

"Mr.  Damerel  was  not  a  business  man,"  said  the  lawyer.  ''He 
ought  to  have  left  the  management  in  our  hands.  That  mining  invest- 
ment was  a  thing  we  never  would  have  recommended,  and  tiie  neglect  of 
the  insurance  is  most  unfortunate.  Mr.  Damerel  was  never  a  man  of 
business." 

In  the  presence  of  his  wife  it  was  difficult  to  say  more. 

"  A  man  may  not  be  a  man  of  business,  and  yet  not  be  a  fool,"  said 
Squire  Hunsdon,  hastily.  ''  I  beg  your  pardon,  Bose ;  I  don't  want  to  be 
unkind." 

«  Let  me  go,  before  you  use  such  language,"  she  said,  rising  hastily. 
**  I  cannot  bear  it.  Whatever  he  has  done  ih&i  is  amiss,  he  is  not  stand- 
ing here  to  answer  before  us  now." 

''  I  mean  no  ofience,  Bose.  Nay,  sit  down ;  don't  go  away.  You 
can't  imagine^ — A  man  I  had  so  much  respect  for — that  I  mean  to  cast  any 
reflections.  We'll  enter  into  that  afterwards,"  said  Mr.  Hunsdon.  "  Let 
us  know  at  least  what  they  will  have  to  depend  on,  or  If  anything  is  left." 

*  *  There  is  very  little  left,"  said  Mrs.  Damerel,  facing  the  men  who  gazed 
at  her  wondering,  with  her  pale  &ce  and  widow's  cap*  ''  We  had  not  veiy 
much  at  first,  and  it  is  gone ;  and  you  must  blame  me>  if  any  one  is  to 
blame.  I  was  not,  perhaps,  a  good  manager.  I  was  careless.  I  did  not 
calculate  as  I  ought  to  have  done.  But,  if  the  blame  is  mine,  the  pxmish- 
ment  will  also  be  mine.  Do  not  say  anything  more  about  it,  for  no  one 
here  will  su£fer  but  my  children  and  me." 
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<'  I  don't  know  abont  that.  You  must  be  patient,  and  jon  most  not 
be  unreasonable,"  said  her  brother.  **  Of  coarse  we  oannot  see  yon  want ; 
though  neither  (George  nor  I  have  mnch  to  spare — and  it  is  oar  duty  to 
enquire." 

«  Win  enquiring  bring  back  the  money  that  is  lost  ?  "  she  said.  *'  No, 
no ;  you  shall  not  suffer  by  me.  However  little  it  is,  we  will  manage  to 
live  on  it ;  we  will  never  be  a  burden  upon  any  one.  I  don't  think  I  can 
bear  any  more." 

And  the  judges  before  whom  she  stood  (and  not  only  she,  but  one  who 
eould  not  answer  for  himself)  were  veiy  compassionate  to  the  widow, 
though  Mr.  Hunsdon  was  still  curious  and  much  disturbed  in  his  mind.  They 
slurred  over  the  rest,  and  allowed  Mrs.  Damerel  and  her  son  and  daugh- 
ter  to  go,  and  broke  up  the  gloomy  little  assembly*  Mr.  Hunsdon  took 
Mr.  Nolan  by  the  arm  and  went  out  with  him,  leading  him  on  to  the  lawn, 
without  any  thought  how  the  sound  of  his  steps  would  echo  upon  the 
hearts  of  the  mourners.  He  would  have  seated  himself  in  the  chair  which 
still  stood  under  the  lime-trees  had  not  Mr.  Nolan  managed  to  sway  his 
steps  away  from  it,  and  lead  him  down  the  slope  to  the  little  platform  round 
the  old  thorn-tree  which  was  invisible  from  the  windows.  The  good  Curate 
was  deeply  moved  both  for  the  living  and  the  dead. 

''  I  don't  mind  speaking  to  you,"  said  the  anxious  brother ;  ^'  I  have 
heard  so  much  of  you  as  an  attached  friend.  You  must  have  known  them 
thoroughly,  and  their  way  of  living.  I  can't  think  it  was  my  sister's 
fault." 

**  And  I  know,"  said  Mr.  Nolan,  with  energy,  « it  was  not  her  fiioli. 
It  was  not  any  one's  fault.    He  had  a  generous,  liberal  way  with  him '* 

**  Had  he  ?  "  said  the  Squire,  doubtfully.  **  He  had  a  costly,  expensive 
way  with  him ;  is  that  what  you  mean  ?  I  am  not  saying  anything  against 
my  late  brother-in-law.  We  got  on  very  well,  for  we  saw  very  little  of 
each  other.  He  had  a  fine  mind,  and  that  sort  of  thing.  I  suppose  the; 
have  kept  an  extravagant  house." 

"  No,  I  assure  you " 

**  Entertained  a  good  deal.  Kept  a  good  table,  I  am  certain ;  good 
wine — ^I  never  drank  better  claret  than  that  we  had  last  night — the  sort  of 
wine  I  should  keep  for  company,  and  bring  up  only  on  grand  occasions. 
If  there  is  much  of  it  remaining  I  don't  mind  buying  a  few  dozen  at  their 
own  price,"  Mr.  Hunsdon  said,  parenthetically.  *'l  see;  fine  cookeiyf 
good  wine,  all  the  luxuries  of  the  season,  and  the  place  kept  up  like  a 
duke's — an  expensive  house." 

''  No,"  said  the  Curate,  reiterating  an  obstinate  negative ;  and  then  he 
said,  hoUy,  <*  She  did  herself  a  great  deal  of  injustice.  She  is  the  best  of 
managers — ^the  most  carefdl — making  everything  go  twice  as  far  and  look 
twice  as  well  as  anybody  else." 

Mr.  Hunsdon  looked  at  him  curiously,  for  he  was  one  of  those  people 
who  think  a  man  must  be  « in  love  with  "  any  woman  whose  partisan  he 
makes  himself.    He  made  a  private  note  of  the  Curate's  enthusiasm,  and 
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conoladed  it  was  best  that  bis  sister  and  ber  daughter  should  be  warned  of 
bis  sentiments.  '*  I  have  not  seen  very  mneb  of  my  poor  brother-in-law  for 
some  time/'  be  said,  disguising  bis  scrutiny,  **  so  that  I  have  no  way  of 
judging  for  myself.  I  don't  know  which  is  most  to  blame.  In  such  cases 
the  wife  can  generally  stop  the  extravagance  if  she  likes.  Two  boys  at 
Eton,  for  example — /  can't  afford  so  much." 

"  Bertie  is  on  the  foundation,  and  costs  veiy  little.  He  is  a  boy  who 
will  do  something  in  the  world  yet ;  and  I  ought  to  know,  for  I  taught  him 
bis  first  Greek.  As  for  Beginald,  his  godfather  pays  his  expenses,  as  I 
suppose  you  know." 

''You  baye  been  here  for  a  long  time,  I  perceiye,"  said  the  Squire, 
**  if  you  taught  the  boy  his  first  Greek,  as  you  say  ?  ** 

'*  Eight  years,*'  said  Mr.  Nolan,  with  a  shrug  of  bis  shoulders. 

"And  now?*' 

'*  Now  ?  1*11  go  off  again,  I  suppose,  like  a  rollin'  stone,  unless  the  new 
Bector  will  have  me.  God  help  us,  what  heartless  brutes  we  are  I  *  *  said  the 
Curate,  with  fiery  beat ;  *'  I*Te  just  laid  my  old  Bector  in  the  grave,  and 
I  think  of  the  new  one  before  the  day*s  gone.  God  forgive  me ;  it*s  the 
way  of  the  world.*' 

<( And  why  shouldn*t  you  be  Bector  yourself?  No  one  would  be  so 
good  for  the  parish,  I  am  sure.** 

**  Me  1  *'  said  Mr.  Nolan,  his  face  lighting  up  with  a  broad  gleam  of 
humour,  which  be  quenched  next  moment  in  the  half-conventional 
gravity  which  be  felt  to  be  befitting  to  the  occasion.  ''The  days  of 
miracles  are  over,  and  I  don't  expect  to  be  made  an  exception.  No ;  I'll 
get  a  district  church  maybe  some  time,  with  plenty  of  bard  work  and  little 
pay ;  but  I  am  not  the  kind  that  are  made  to  be  Bectors.  There  is  no 
chance  for  me.*' 

"  The  people  would  like  it,"  said  Mr.  Hunsdon,  who  was  fishing  for 
information ;  "  it  would  be  a  popular  appointment,  and  my  sister  and  I 
would  do  anything  that  might  lie  in  our  power." 

Mr.  Nolan  shook  his  head.  "  Not  they,"  be  said ;  "  they  have  a 
kindness  for  me  in  my  bumble  condition.  They  know  I'm  a  friend  when 
they  want  one ;  but  they  want  something  more  to  look  at  for  their  Bector 
— and  80  do  I  too." 

"  You  are  not  ambitious  ?  "  said  Mr.  Hunsdon,  perplexed  by  bis  new 
acquamtance,  who  shrugged  bis  shoulders  again,  and  rose  hasUly  from  the 
seat  under  the  thorn-tree  where  they  bad  been  sitting. 

"  That  depends,**  be  said,  with  impatient  vagueness ;  "  but  I  have  my 
work  waiting  if  I  can  be  of  no  more  use  here.  For  whatever  I  can  do, 
Mrs.  Damerel  knows  I  am  at  her  orders.  And  you  won*t  let  her  be 
worried  just  yet  a  while  ?  **  he  added,  with  a  pleading  tone,  to  which  his 
mellow  brogue  lent  an  insinuating  force  which  few  people  could  resist. 
"  You'll  not  go  till  it's  fixed  what  they  are  to  do  ?  *'  , 

"  You  may  be  sure  I  shall  do  my  duty  by  my  sister,"  said  the  Squire, 
who,  though  be  had  been  willing  to  take  the  Curate's  evidence  about  the 
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most  intimate  details  of  his  sister^s  li&,  iBstantly  resented  Mr.  Ndan'i 
<<  interference  '*  when  it  came  on  his  side.  <*  He  is  in  love  with  one  « 
the  other,  or  perhaps  with  both/*  said  the  man  of  the  world  to  himself; 
« I  must  pat  Rose  on  her  guard ;  **  idiich  accordingly  he  tried  to  do,  bat 
quite  ineffectually,  Mrs.  Damerel's  mind  being  totally  unable  to  take  in 
the  insinuation  which  he  scarcely  yentured  to  put  in  plain  words.  But, 
with  the  exception  of  this  foolish  mistake  and  of  a  great  deal  of  implied 
blame  which  it  was  not  in  the  nature  of  the  man  to  keep  to  himself,  he 
did  try  to  do  his  duty  as  became  a  man  with  a  certain  amount  of  ordinaiy 
affection  for  his  sister,  and  a  strong  sense  of  what  society  required  from 
him  as  head  of  his  family.  However  he  mi^t  disapproTS  of  her,  and  the 
extravagance  in  which  she  had  undeniably  been  act  and  part,  yet  he  could 
not  abandon  so  near  a  relation.  I  should  not  like  to  decide  whether 
benefits  conferred  thus  from  a  strong  sense  of  duty  have  more  or  less 
merit  than  those  which  flow  from  an  affectionate  heart  and  generons 
nature,  but  certainly  they  have  lees  reward  of  gratitude.  The  Green  wss 
very  much  impressed  by  Mr.  Hunsdon*s  goodness  to  his  sister,  but  I  fear 
that  to  her  his  goodness  was  a  burden  more  painful  than  her  poverty. 
And  yet  he  was  very  good.  He  undertook,  in  his  brother's  name  and  his 
own,  to  pay  Bertie's  expenses  at  Eton,  where  the  boy  was  doing  so  well ; 
and  when  it  was  decided,  as  the  Green  by  infallible  instinct  had  felt  it  must 
b^,  that  the  White  House  was  the  natural  refuge  for  Mrs.  Damarel  whoi 
the  time  came  to  leave  the  Rectory,  Mr.  Hunsdon  made  himself  respon- 
sible for  the  rent,  and  put  it  in  order  for  her  with  true  liberalil^.  The 
whole  parish  admired  and  praised  him  for  this,  and  said  how  fotunato 
Mrs.  Damerel  was  to  have  so  good  a  brother.  And  she  tried  herself  to 
feel  it,  and  to  be  grateful  as  he  deserved.  But  gratitude,  which  spiii^ 
spontaneous  for  the  simplest  of  gifts,  and  exults  over  a  nothing,  is  oftea 
very  slow  to  follow  great  benefits.  Poor  Mrs.  Damerel  thought  it  ww 
the  deadness  of  her  grief  which  made  her  so  insensible  to  her  brother's 
kindness.  She  thought  she  had  grown  incapable  of  feeling ;  and  she  had 
so  much  to  realise,  so  much  to  accustom  herself  to.  A  change  so  great 
and  fundamental  confuses  the  mind.  So  £5tr  as  she  could  see  before  her, 
she  had  nothing  now  to  look  forward  to  in  life  but  an  endless  humiliating 
struggle ;  and  she  forgot,  in  the  softening  of  her  heart,  that  for  years  past 
she  had  been  struggling  scarcely  less  hardly.  When  she  looked  back  she 
seemed  to  see  only  happiness  in  comparison  with  this  dull  deprivation  of 
all  light  and  hope  in  which  she  was  left  now.  But  the  reader  knows  that 
she  had  not  been  happy,  and  that  this  was  but,  as  it  were,  a  prismatic 
reflection  from  her  tears,  a  fiction  of  imagination  and  sorrow ;  and  hj- 
and-by  she  began  to  see  more  clearly  the  true  state  of  affairs. 

They  stayed  at  the  Rectory  till  Christmas  by  grace  of  the  new  Rector, 
who  unfortunately,  however,  could  not  keep  on  Mr.  Nolan — of  whose  pre- 
ferment there  never  had  been  a  glimmer  of  ];iope — beyond  that  period. 
Christmas  is  a  dreary  time  to  go  into  a  new  home ;  though  I  don't  thiok 
the  Rector  of  Dinglefield  thought  so,  who  brought  home  his  bride  to  the 
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pretty  Beotory,  and  thought  no  life  conld  begin  more  pleaciantlj  than  by 
those  oheerM  Christmas  services  in  the  chnroh*  ^hich  was  all  embowered 
in  holly  and  laarel»  in  honour  of  the  great  English  fastival  and  in  honour 
of  him ;  for  the  Green  had  of  course  taken  special  pains  with  the  decora- 
tions on  account  of  the  new-comer.  The  long  and  dreary  autumn  which 
lay  between  their  bereavement  and  their  removal  was,  however^  very 
heavy  and  terrible  for  the  Damerels.  Its  rains,  and  fogs,  and  dreary  days 
seemed  to  echo  and  increase  their  own  heaviness  of  heart ;  and  autumn 
as  it  sinks  into  vrinter  is  all  the  more  d^uressing  in  a  leafy  woodland 
country,  as  it  has  been  beautiful  in  its  earlier  stages.  Even  the  little 
children  were  subdued,  they  knew  not  why,  and  felt  the  change  in  the 
house,  though  it  procured  them  many  privileges,  and  they  might  now  eyen 
play  in  the  drawing-room  unreproved,  and  were  never  sent  away  hurriedly 
lest  they  should  disturb  papa,  as  had  been  the  case  of  old  when  sometimes 
they  would  snatch  a  fearful  joy  by  a  romp  in  the  twilight  comers ;  even  the 
babies  felt  that  this  new  privilege  was  somehow  a  symptom  of  some  Ming 
off  and  diminution  in  the  family  life.  But  no  one  felt  it  as  Eose  did,  who 
had  been  shaken  out  of  all  the  habits  of  her  existence,  without  having  as 
yet  found  anything  to  take  their  place.  She  had  not  even  entered  upon 
the  idea  of  duty  when  her  secret  romance  was  brought  to  a  sudden  close, 
and  that  charmed  region  of  imagination  in  which  youth  so  readily  finds  a 
refuge,  and  which  gilds  the  homeliest  present  with  dreams  of  that  which 
may  be  hereafter,  had  been  arbitrarily  closed  to  the  girl.  Had  her  little 
romance  been  permitted  to  her,  she  would  have  had  a  secret  spring  of 
hope  and  content  to  fall  back  upon,  and  would  have  fsLoed  her  new  life 
bravely  with  a  sense  of  her  own  individuality,  such  as  seemed  now  to 
have  faded  altogether  out  of  her  mmd.  Her  very  appearance  changed,  as 
was  inevitable.  Instead  of  the  blooming  maiden  we  have  known,  it  was 
the  whitest  of  Roses  that  went  about  the  melancholy  house  in  her  black 
dress,  with  all  the  colour  and  life  gone  out  of  her,  doing  whatever  she 
was  told  with  a  docility  which  was  sad  to  see.  When  she  was  left  to  her- 
self she  would  sit  idle  or  drop  absorbed  into  a  book ;  but  everything  that 
was  suggested  to  her  she  did,  without  hesitation  and  without  energy. 
The  whole  world  had  become  confined  to  her  within  these  oppressive  walls, 
within  this  sorrowful  house.  The  people  on  the  Green  looked  at  her  with 
a  kind  of  wondering  reverence,  saying  how  she  must  have  loved  her  father, 
and  how  she  looked  as  if  she  would  never  get  over  it.  But  grief  was  not 
all  of  the  weight  which  crushed  her.  She  was  for  the  moment  bound 
as  by  some  frost,  paralysed  in  all  the  springs  of  her  interrupted  being. 
She  had  no  natural  force  of  activity  in  her  to  neutralise  the  chill  her 
soul  had  taken.  She  did  all  that  she  was  told  to  do,  and  took  every  sug- 
gestion grateMly ;  but  she  had  not  yet  learned  to  see  for  herself  vrith 
her  own  eyes  what  had  to  be  done,  nor  did  she  realise  all  the  changes 
that  were  involved  in  the  one  great  change  which  had  come  upon  them. 
Misfortune  had  fallen  upon  her  while  she  was  still  in  the  dreamy  vague- 
ness of  her  youth,  when  the  within  is  more  important  than  the  without^ 
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and  the  real  and  imaginary  are  so  intermingled  that  it  is  hard  to  tell 
where  one  ends  and  another  begins.  Necessity  laid  no  wholesome  yigoar- 
giving  hand  upon  her,  because  she  was  preoccupied  with  Dancies  which 
seemed  more  important  than  the  reality.  Agatha,  all  alert  and  alive  in 
her  practical  matter-of-fact  girlhood,  was  of  more  value  in  the  house  than 
poor  Bose,  who  was  like  a  creature  in  a  dream,  not  seeing  anything  til) 
it  was  pointed  out  to  her ;  obeying  always  and  humbly,  but  never  doing 
or  originating  anything  from  her  own  mind.  Nobody  understood  her,  not 
even  herself ;  and  sometimes  she  would  sit  down  and  cry  for  her  &ther, 
thinking  he  would  have  known  what  it  meant,  without  any  recollection  of 
the  share  her  father  had  in  thus  paralysing  her  young  life.  This  strange 
condition  of  affairs  was  unknown,  however,  to  any  one  out  of  doors  except 
Mr.  Nolan,  who,  good  fellow,  took  it  upon  him  once  to  say  a  few  coaxings 
admonishing  words  to  her. 

«  You'll  ease  the  mother  when  you  can,  Miss  Bose,  dear,*'  he  said, 
taking  her  soft,  passive  hands  between  his  own.  "  You  don*t  mind  me 
saying  so — ^an  old  fellow  and  an  old  friend  like  me,  that  loves  everyone  of 
you,  one  better  than  another  ?  I'll  hang  on  if  I  can,  if  the  new  man  will 
have  me,  and  be  of  use — ^what's  the  good  of  me  else  9 — and  you'll  pat 
your  shoulder  to  the  wheel  with  a  good  heart  like  the  darling  girl  that  yoa 
are?" 

'<  My  shoulder  to  the  wheel,"  said  Rose,  with  a  half-smile,  "  and  mfh 
a  good  heart !  when  I  feel  as  if  I  had  no  heart  at  all  ?  "  and  the  girl  began 
to  cry,  as  she  did  now  for  any  reason,  if  she  was  startled,  or  any  one 
spoke  to  her  suddenly.  What  could  poor  Mr.  Nolan  do  but  soothe  and 
comfort  her  ?  Poor  child !  They  had  taken  away  all  the  inner  strength 
from  her  before  the  time  of  trial  came,  and  no  better  influence  had  yet 
roused  her  from  the  shock,  or  made  her  feel  that  she  had  something  in 
her  which  was  not  to  be  crushed  by  any  storm.  Mr.  Nolan  knew  as  little 
what  to  make  of  her  as  her  mother  did,  who  was  slowly  coming  to  her  old 
use  and  wont,  and  beginning  to  feel  the  sharpness  of  hardship,  and  to 
realise  once  more  how  it  was  and  why  it  was  that  this  hardship  came. 


CHAPTER  IX. 
The  White  House  did  not  stand  on  the  Green,  but  on  one  of  the  roads 
leading  out  of  it,  at  a  short  distance  from  that  centre  of  the  world.  It 
looked  large  from  outside — something  between  a  mansion  and  a  cottage 
— and  within  was  full  of  useless  passages,  confused  little  rooms,  and 
bits  of  staircases  on  which  the  unaccustomed  passenger  might  break  his 
neck  with  ease,  and  a  general  waste  of  space  and  disorder  of  arrangement 
which  pleased  the  antiquary  as  quaint,  but  was  much  less  desirable 
practically  than  artistically.  There  were  two  sitting-rooms,  which  were 
large  and  low,  with  raftered  roofs,  and  small  deep-set  windows  overgrown 
virith  creepers ;  and  there  was  a  garden,  almost  as  rambling  as  the  house 
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itself,  and  stirronnded  by  old  walls  and  hedges  which  effectnally  shut  out 
every  view,  except  into  its  own  grassy,  mossy  depths.  Some  former  enter- 
prising inhabitant  had  introduced  into  the  drawing-room  one  long  French 
window,  by  which  there  was  a  practicable  exit  into  the  garden ;  and  this 
was  the  only  modem  point  in  the  house.  Some  people  said  it  spoilt  the 
roomy  which  otherwise  would  have  been  perfect;  bat  it  was  a  great 
convenience  and  comfort  to  the  Damerels  in  snnuner,  at  least.  The 
honse  was  somewhat  damp,  somewhat  weedy,  rather  dark;  but  it 
was  roomy,  and  more  like  a  house  in  which  gentlefolks  could  melt  away 
into  penury  than  a  pert  little  new  brick  house  in  a  street.  It  was  very 
cheap ;  for  it  had  Tarious  disadvantages,  into  which  I  am  not  called  upon 
to  enter.  Mrs.  Damerel,  whose  house  had  always  been  the  perfection  of 
houses,  with  every  new  sanitary  invention,  was  glad  to  put  up  with  these 
drawbacks  for  the  sake  of  the  low  rent — so  vast  and  so  many  are  the 
changes  which  absence  of  money  makes.  Before  Christmas  Day  they  had 
all  the  old  furniture — save  some  special  pieces  of  rtitu,  graceful  old  cabinets, 
mirrors,  and  ornamental  things,  which  were  sold — arranged  and  adapted, 
and  settled  down  in  tolerable  comfort.  The  boys,  when  they  came 
from  school,  looked  with  doubtful  faces  at  the  change,  especially 
Begiaald,  who  was  humiliated  by  it,  and  found  fault  with  the  room 
allotted  to  him,  and  with  the  deficiencies  of  service.  <'  Poor  I  why  are 
we  poor  7  It  must  be  some  one's  fault,*'  said  this  boy  to  his  sister 
Agatha,  who  cried,  and  declared  passionately  that  she  wished  he  had 
not  come  back,  but  had  gone  to  his  fine  godfather,  whom  he  was  always 
talking  of.  When  an  invitation  arrived  for  him  from  his  godfather,  some 
days  later,  I  think  they  were  all  glad ;  for  Reginald  was  very  like  his 
father,  and  could  not  bear  anything  mean  or  poor.  The  number  of  servants 
had  dwindled  to  one,  who  made  believe  to  be  of  all  work,  and  did  a  little 
of  everything.  Except  in  the  case  of  those  lucky  families  who  abound 
in  fiction,  and  now  and  then,  par  exception,  are  to  be  found  in  ordinary 
life,  who  possess  a  faithful  and  devoted  and  all-accomplished  woman,  who, 
for  love  of  them,  forsakes  all  hopes  of  bettering  herself,  and  applies  at  once 
genius  and  knowledge  to  the  multifarious  duties  of  maid-of-all-work — 
this  class  of  functionary  is  as  great  a  trouble  to  her  employers  as  to 
herself;  and  to  fall  back  upon  attendance  so  uninstructed  and  indifferent 
is  one  of  the  hardest  consequences  of  social  downfall.  The  girls  had  to 
make  up  Mary  Jane's  deficiencies  in  the  White  House ;  and  at  first,  as 
they  were  not  used  to  it,  the  results  were  but  little  consolatory.  Even 
Bertie,  perhaps,  though  a  good  son  and  a  good  boy,  was  not  sorry  to  get 
back  to  school,  and  to  the  society  of  his  friends,  after  these  first  holidays, 
which  had  not  been  happy  ones.  Poor  children !  none  of  them  had  ever 
known  before  what  it  was  to  do  without  what  they  wanted,  and  to  be 
content  with  the  bare  necessaries  of  life.  * 

All  the  same,  a  shower  of  cards  from  all  the  best  people  about  came 
pouring  down  upon  the  new  dwellers  in  the  White  House,  and  were  taken 
in  by  Mary  Jane  between  a  grimy  fiuger  and  thumb  to  the  drawing-room, 
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where  the  nimble  of  the  departing  earriageg  excited  Agatha  and  Paitj, 
at  least,  if  no  one  else.  And  all  the  people  on  the  Green  made  haste  to 
eall  to  eiq^fess  their  sympathy  and  firiendHness.  Mrs.  Wodehonse  was 
the  only  one  who  did  not  ask  to  see  Mrs.  Damerel ;  bnt  even  she  did  not 
lose  a  day  in  calling ;  and,  indeed,  it  was  while  on  her  way  from  the 
White  Honse  that  for  the  first  time  she  met  Rose,  who  had  been  oat 
abont  s<mie  business  f<n*  her  mother,  and  who,  with  her  blaek  yeil  oyer 
her  face,  was  straying  slowly  home.  Mrs.  Wodehonse  said,  "  Good 
morning,''  with  a  determination  to  hdd  by  her  formula  and  not  be 
tempted  into  kindness ;  bnt  when  the  girl  pnt  back  her  yeil  and  showed 
her  pale  £Eiee,  the  good  woman's  heart  melted  in  spite  of  herselL 

"How  pale  you  are!"  she  said.  "Oh,  Bosel  and  how  is  your 
mother  ?  "  she  added  hastily,  trying  to  save  herself  from  the  oyerflowing 
of  tenderness  which  eame  upon  her  unawares. 

"  Are  yon  going  to  see  her  ?  "  said  Bose. 

"  I  haye  been  to  call ;  I  did  not,  of  eonrse,  expect  she  wonid  see  me. 
And  how  do  yon  like  the  White  Hoose  ?  I  hope  yon  hare  not  been  ill ; 
yon  do  not  look  so  fresh  as  when  I  saw  you  last." 

"  It  is  yery  nice,"  said  Rose,  answering  the  first  question  ;  **  though 
it  feels  damp  just  at  first ;  we  all  think  we  shall  soon  get  used  to  it  It  is 
a  long  time  since  I  saw  you  last." 

This  was  said  with  a  little  piteous  smile  which  made  Mrs.  Wode* 
house's  resolution  "  never  to  forgiye"  become  more  and  more  hard 
to  keep. 

"  I  could  not  think  I  was  wanted,"  she  said,  with  an  efibrt  to  appear 
short  and  stem ;  "  or  I  sliould  haye  gone  to  your  mother  befwe  now." 

"  Why  ?  "  asked  Eohe,  with,  a  wondering  glance ;  and  then,  as  there 
was  a  dead  pause,  which  was  awkward,  she  said,  softly :  "  I  hope  you 
haye  news  from— your  son  ?." 

"  Oh,  yes ;  I  haye  news  from  him.  He  is  always  very  good  in  writing. 
There  neyer  was  a  kinder  boy  to  his  mother.  He  never  forgets  me ; 
though  there  are  many  people  who  would  fain  get  his  attention. 
Edward  is  always  finding  friends  wherever  he  goes." 

"  I  am  glad,"  said  poor  Bose. 

"Plenty  of  friends!  I  have  nothing  but  good  news  of  him.  He 
writes  in  the  best  of  spirits.  Oh,  Bose ! "  cried  Mrs.  Wodehonse, 
hurriedly  running  one  subject  into  another  with  breathless  precipitancy, 
"  how  could  you  be  so  heartless — so  unkind — as  not  to  come  down  stairs 
when  I  asked  you  to  bid  my  poor  boy  good-bye  ?  " 

A  flush  of  colour  came  upon  Bose's  pale  face ;  it  made  her  look  like 
herself  again.  "  I  could  not,"  she  said ;  "  do  not  be  angry.  I  have  so 
wanted  to  tell  you.  There  was  nobody  there  but  me,  and  he  held  my 
hand,  and  would  not  let  me  leave  him.  I  could  not.  Oh !  how  glad  I 
am  that  you  have  asked  me !  It  was  not  my  fault."  Her  father's  name 
brought  the  big  tears  to  her  eyes.  "  Poor  papa !  "  she  added,  softly, 
with  an  instinctive  sense  that  he  needed  defence. 
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THieiher  Mr8«  Wodehoose  would  have  ti^en  her  to  her  arms  forih-- 
with  on  the  open  Chreen  in  the  wintary  afternoon  light,  if  no  one  had 
disturbed  them,  I  oamiot  tell;  but,  jost  as  she  was  patting  out  her 
bands  to  the  girl,  they  were  interrupted  by  a  third  person,  who  had 
been  coming  along  the  road  unnotioed,  and  who  now  oame  forward,  with 
his  hat  in  his  hand,  and  with  the  nsnal  enquiry  abont  her  mother  to  which 
Bose  was  accustomed.  The  soimd  of  his  voice  made  Mrs«  Wodehonse 
start  with  suppressed  anger  and  dismay ;  and  Bose  looked  oat  from  the 
heavy  shadow  of  the  crape  veil,  which  showed  the  paleness  of  her  yoong 
face,  as  if  ander  a  penthoase  or  heavy-shaded  cavern.  Bat  she  was  not 
pale  at  that  moment ;  a  light  of  emotion  was  in  her  face.  The  tears 
were  hanging  on  her  eyelashes ;  her  soft  lip  was  quivering.  Mr.  Incledon 
thought  that  grief  and  downfall  had  done  all  that  the  severest  critic 
coold  have  desired  for  her  young  beauty.  It  had  given  tenderness, 
expression,  feeling  to  the  bloommg  rose  face,  such  as  is  almost 
incompatible  with  the  first  radiance  of  youth. 

"  Would  Mrs.  Damerel  see  me,  do  you  think  ?  "  he  asked ;  <'  (»r  is  it 
too  early  to  intrude  upon  her  7    It  is  about  business  I  want  to  speak." 

'a  will  ask,"  said  Bose.  ''  But  if  it  is  about  busmess  she  will  be 
sure  to  see  you.    She  says  she  is  always  able  for  that." 

"Then  I  will  say  good-bye,"  said  Mrs.  Wodehouse,  unreasonably 
excited  and  angry,  she  could  scarcely  teU  why.  She  made  a  step  for- 
ward, and  then  came  back  again  with  a  little  compunction,  to  add,  in  an 
undertone :  "  I  am  glad  we  have  had  this  little  explanation.  I  will  tell  him 
when  I  write,  and  it  will  please  him,  too." 

"  You  have  not  been  quarrelling  with  Mrs*  Wodehouse,  that  you 
should  have  little  explanations  ?  "  said  Mr.  Incledon,  as  he  walked  along 
to  the  White  House  by  Bose*s  side. 

"  Oh,  no !  it  was  nothing ; "  but  he  saw  the  old  rose  flush  sweep 
over  the  cheeks  which  had  half  relapsed  into  paleness.  What  was  it  ? 
and  who  did  Mrs.  Wodehouse  mean  to  write  to  ?  and  what  was  she  ^Ud 
about  ?  These  foolish  questions  got  into  ih»  man's  head,  though  they 
were  too  frivolous  to  be  thought  <^  She  took  him  into  the  drawing- 
room  at  the  White  House,  which  was  almost  dark  by  this  time,  it  was  so 
low ;  and  where  the  cheery  glimmer  of  the  fire  made  the  room  look  much 
more  cheerfrd  than  it  ever  was  in  the  8h<»rt  daylight,  through  the  many 
branches  that  surrounded  the  house.  Mrs.  Damerel  was  sitting  alone 
there  over  the  fire ;  and  Bose  left  him  with  her  mother,  and  went  away, 
bidding  Agatha  watch  over  the  children,  that  no  one  might  disturb 
mamma.  "  She  is  talking  to  Mr.  Incledon  about  business,''  said  Bose, 
passing  on  to  her  own  room ;  and  Agatha,  who  was  sharp  of  wit,  could 
not  help  wondering  what  pleasant  thing  had  happened  to  her  sister  to 
make  her  voice  so  soft  and  thrilling*  "  I  almost  expected  to  hear  her 
sing,"  Agatha  said  afterwards ;  though  indeed  a  voice  breaking  forth  in  a 
song,  as  all  their  voices  used  to  do,  six  mcmths  ago,  would  have  seemed 
something  impious  at  this  moment,  in  the  shadow  that  lay  over  the  house. 
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Mr.  Indedon  was  nearly  an  hour  « talking  bosinesB*'  with  Mrs. 
Damerel,  daring  which  time  they  sat  in  the  firelight  and  had  no  candles, 
being  too  mnch  interested  in  their  conyersation  to  note  how  time  passed. 
Mrs.  Damerel  said  nothing  about  the  business  when  the  children  came  in 
to  tea — ^the  homely  and  inexpensive  meal  which  had  replaced  dinner  in 
the  White  House.  Her  eyes  showed  signs  of  tears,  and  she  was  veiy 
quiet,  and  let  the  younger  ones  do  and  say  almost  what  they  pleased. 
But  if  the  mother  was  quiescent,  Bose,  too,  had  changed  in  a  different 
way.  Instead  of  sitting  passive,  as  she  usually  did,  it  was  she  who 
directed  Agatha  and  Patty  about  their  lessons,  and  helped  Dick,  and 
sent  the  HtUe  ones  off  at  their  proper  hour  to  bed.  There  was  a  little 
glimmer  of  light  in  her  eyes,  a  little  dawn  of  colour  in  her  cheek.  The 
reason  was  nothing  that  could  have  been  put  into  words — a  something 
perfectly  baseless,  visionary,  and  unreasonable.  It  was  not  the  hope  of 
being  reconciled  to  Edward  Wodehouse,  for  she  had  never  quarrelled 
with  him ;  nor  the  hope  of  seeing  him  again,  for  he  was  gone  for  years. 
It  was  merely  that  she  had  recovered  her  future,  her  imagination,  her  land 
of  promise.  The  visionary  barrier  which  had  shut  her  out  from  that 
country  of  dreams  had  been  removed — it  would  be  hard  to  say  how ;  for 
good  Mrs.  Wodehouse  certainly  was  not  the  doorkeeper  of  Rose's  imagi- 
nation, nor  had  it  in  her  power  to  shut  and  open  at  her  pleasure. 
But  what  does  how  and  why  matter  in  that  visionary  region  ?  It  was  so, 
which  is  all  that  need  be  said.  She  was  not  less  sorrowful,  but  she  had 
recovered  herself.  She  was  not  less  lonely,  nor  did  she  feel  less  the 
change  in  her  position;  but  she  was  once  more  Bose,  an  individual 
creature,  feeling  the  blood  run  in  her  veins,  and  the  light  lighten  upon 
her,  and  the  world  spread  open  before  her. 

If  I  have  freedom  in  my  love. 
And  in  my  8onl  am  free — 

I  suppose  this  was  how  she  felt.  She  had  got  back  that  consciousness 
which  is  sometimes  bitter  and  sometimes  sad,  but  without  which  we  camiot 
live — the  consciousness  that  she  was  no  shadow  in  the  world,  but  herself; 
no  reflection  of  another's  will  and  feelings,  but  possessor  of  her  own. 

When  her  mother  and  she  were  left  alone,  Bose  got  up  from  where 
she  was  sitting  and  drew  a  low  chair,  which  belonged  to  one  of  the  chil- 
dren, to  her  mother's  knee.  Mrs.  Damerel,  too,  had  watched  Agatha's 
lingering  exit  with  some  signs  of  impatience,  as  if  she,  too,  had  some- 
thing to  say ;  but  Bose  had  not  noticed  this,  any  more  than  her  mother 
had  noticed  the  new  impulse  which  was  visible  in  her  child.  The  girl 
was  so  full  of  it  that  she  began  to  speak  instantly,  without  waiting  for 
any  question. 

«  Mamma,"  she  said,  softly,  **  1  have  not  been  a  good  daughter  to 
you ;  I  have  left  you  to  take  all  the  trouble,  and  I  have  not  tried  to  be  of 
use.  I  want  to  tell  you  that  I  have  found  it  out,  and  that  I  will  try  yn& 
all  my  heart  to  be  different  from  to-day." 
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'^  BoBOy  my  dear  cliild ! " — ^Mrs.  Damerel  was  surprised  and  troubled. 
The  tears,  which  rose  so  easily  now»  came  with  a  sudden  rush  to  her 
eyes.  She  put  her  arms  round  the  girl,  and  drew  her  close,  and  kissed 
her.    "  I  have  never  found  fault  with  you,  my  darling,"  she  said. 

"  No,  mamma ;  and  that  makes  me  feel  it  more.  But  it  shall  be 
different ;  I  am  sorry,  more  sorry  than  I  can  tell  you ;  but  it  shall  be 
different  from  to-day.'* 

<<  But,  Bose,  what  has  put  this  into  your  head  to-day  ?  " 

A  wavering  blush  came  and  went  upon  Bose's  face.  She  had  it  almost 
in  her  heart  to  tell  her  mother ;  but  yet  there  was  nothing  to  tell,  and 
what  could  she  say  7 

''  I — can't  tell,  mamma.  It  is  mild  and  like  spring.  I  think  it  was 
being  out,  and  hearing  people  speak — kindly " 

Here  Bose  paused,  and,  in  her  turn,  let  Mi  a  few  soft  tears.  She 
had  gone  out  very  little,  scarcely  stirring  beyond  the  garden,  since  her 
fiather's  death,  and  Mrs.  Damerel  thought  it  was  the  mere  impulse  of 
reviving  life ;  unless  indeed 

**  My  dear,  did  Mr.  Incledon  say  anything  to  you  9  "  she  asked,  with 
a  vague  hope. 

«  Mr.  Incledon  ?  Oh,  no !  except  to  ask  me  if  you  would  see  him — on 
busmess.  What  was  his  business?**  said  innocent  Bose,  looking  up 
into  her  mother's  face. 

<'  Bose,"  said  Mrs.  Damerel,  '<  I  was  just  about  to  speak  to  you  on  a 
very  important  matter  when  you  began.  My  dear,  I  must  tell  you  at 
once  what  Mr.  Incledon's  business  was.    It  was  about  you." 

'<  About  me  ?  "  All  the  colour  went  out  of  Bose's  face  in  a  moment ; 
she  recollected  the  visit  to  Whitton,  and  the  sudden  light  that  had  flashed 
upon  her  as  he  and  she  looked  at  the  picture  together.  She  had  for- 
gotten all  about  it  months  ago,  and  indeed  had  never  again  thought  of 
Mr.  Incledon.  But  now  in  a  moment  her  nerves  began  to  thrill  and  her 
heart  to  beat ;  yet  she  herself,  in  whom  the  nerves  vibrated  and  the  heart 
throbbed,  to  turn  to  stone. 

<<  Bose,  you  are  not  nervous  or  silly  like  many  girls,  and  you  know 
now  what  life  is — not  all  a  happy  dream,  as  it  sometimes  seems  at  the 
beginning.  My  dear,  I  have  in  my  hand  a  brighter  future  than  you  ever 
could  have  hoped  for,  if  you  will  have  it.  Mr.  Incledon  has  asked  my. 
leave  to  ask  you  to  be  his  wife.    Bose " 

<*  Me !  his  wife ! "  Bose  clutched  at  her  mother's  hand  and  repeated 
these  words  with  a  pant  of  fright ;  though  it  seemed  to  her  the  moment 
they  were  said  as  if  she  had  all  her  life  known  they  were  coming,  and 
had  heard  them  a  hundred  times  before. 

**  That  is  what  he  wants,  Bose.  Don't  tremble  so,  nor  look  at  me  so 
wildly.  It  is  a  wonderful  thing  to  happen  to  so  young  a  girl  as  you.  He 
is  very  good  and  very  kind,  and  he  would  be,  oh !  of  so  much  help  to  all 
your  family ;  and  he  could  give  you  everything  that  heart  can  desire,  and 
restore  you  to  far  more  than  you  have  lost;  and  he  is  very  fond  of  you, 
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and  would  make  jon  an  exoelknt  husband.  I  pronuMd  to  speak  to  joo, 
dear.  Yon  must  think  it  ovor.  He  does  not  wish  yon  to  gi^e  him  an 
answer  at  once." 

«  Mamma,"  said  Rose»  hoarsdy,  with  a  B«dd«n  tremUing  which  seemed 
to  reach  into  her  very  heart,  *^  ib  it  not  better  to  give  an  answer  at  onee  ? 
Mamma,  I  am  not  fond  of  him.  I  think  it  would  be  best  to  say  so 
now." 

<<  Yon  are  not  fond  of  him  ?  Is  that  all  the  consideration  you  give 
such  a  question  ?    Yon  do  not  intend  that  for  an  answer,  Rose  ?  " 

"  Oh,  mamma,  is  it  not  enough  ?  What  more  answer  could  I  giye  ? 
I  am  not  fond  of  him  at  all.  I  could  not  pretend  to  be.  When  it  is  an 
answer  like  that,  surely  it  is  best  to  give  it  now." 

«  And  so,"  said  her  mother,  ''  you  throw  aside  one  of  the  best  c^Sbis 
that  ever  a  girl  receiyed  with  less  thought  on  the  8ul]ject  than  you  would 
give  to  a  cat  or  a  dog!  You  decide  your  whole  fature  without  one 
thought.  Bose,  is  this  the  helpfulness  you  have  just  promised  me  ?  Is 
this  Uie  thoughtfulness  for  yourself  and  all  of  us  that  I  have  a  right  to 
expect?" 

Bose  did  not  know  what  to  reply.  Bhe  looked  at  her  mo&er  with 
eyes  suddenly  hollowed  out  by  fear  and  anxiety  and  trouble,  and  watched 
every  movement  of  her  lips  and  hands  with  a  growing  alarm  whieh  she 
could  not  control. 

<<  You  do  not  speak  ?  Rose,  Rose,  you  must  see  how  wrong  you 
would  be  to  act  so  hastily.  If  it  were  a  question  of  keeping  or  sending 
away  a  servant,  nay,  even  a  dog,  you  would  give  more  thought  to  it ;  and 
this  is  a  man  who  loves,  who  would  make  you  happy.  Oh,  do  not  shake 
your  head  I  How  can  a  child  of  your  age  know  ?  A  man  who,  I  am 
sure,  would  make  you  happy ;  a  man  who  could  give  you  everything  and 
more  than  everything.  Rose.  I  cannot  let  you  decide  without  thou^t." 
«  Does  one  need  to  think  ?  "  said  Rose,  slowly,  after  a  pause.  '<  I  do 
not  care  for  him,  I  cannot  care  for  him.    You  would  not  have  me  tell  a 

lie?" 

"  I  would  have  you  deny  yourself,"  cried  her  mother ;  "  I  would 
have  you  think  of  some  higher  rule  than  your  own:  pleasure.  Is  that  the 
best  thing  in  the  world,  to  please  yourself?  Oh,  I  could  tell  you  stories 
of  that  I  Why  are  we  in  this  poor  little  house  with  nothing  ?  why  is  my 
poor  Beitie  dependent  upon  my  brother,  and  you  girls  forced  to  work 
like  maid-servants,  and  our  life  all  changed  ?  Through  self-indulgence. 
Rose.  Oh!  God  forgive  me  for  saying  it,  but  I  must  tejl  the  truth. 
Through  choosing  the  pleasure  of  the  moment  rather  than  the  duties  that 
we  cannot  shake  off;  through  deciding  always  to  do  what  one  liked 
rather  than  to  do  what  was  right.  Here  are  eight  of  you  children  with 
your  lives  blighted,  all  that  one  might  be  pleasant  and  tmburdened.  I  have 
suffered  under  it  all  my  life.  Not  anything  wrong,  not  anything  wicked, 
but  only,  and  always,  and  before  everything  what  one  liked  one's  self." 
Mrs.  Damerel  spoke  with  a  passion  which  was  veiy  unlike  her  usual 
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ealm.  The  lines  came  into  her  brow  which  Rose  remembered  of  old,  but 
which  the  tranquillity  of  grief  had  smoothed  out.  A  hot  colour  mounted 
to  her  cheeks,  making  a  line  beneath  her  eyes.  The  girl  was  struck 
domb  by  this  sudden  vehemence.  Her  reason  was  confused  by  the 
mingled  truth  and  sophistry,  which  she  felt  without  knowing  how  to  dis- 
entangle them,  and  she  was  shocked  and  wounded  by  the  impHed  bkme 
thos  cast  upon  him  who  had  been  of  late  the  idol  of  her  thoughts,  and 
whom,  if  she  had  once  timidly  begun  to  form  a  judgment  on  him,  she  had 
loDg  ceased  to  think  of  as  anything  but  perfect. 

'<OhI  stop,  stop!  don*t  say  any  more!"  she  cried,  clasping  her 
hands. 

"I  cannot  stop,"  said  Mrs.  Damerel ;  "  not  now,  when  I  haye  begun. 
I  never  thought  to  say  as  much  to  one  of  his  children,  and  to  no  other 
could  I  ever  speak,  Bose.  I  see  the  same  thing  in  Reginald,  and  it  makes 
my  heart  sick ;  must  I  find  it  in  you  too  ?  There  are  people  who  are  so 
happy  as  to  like  what  they  have  to  do,  what  it  is  their  duty  to  do ;  and 
these  are  the  blessed  ones.  But  it  is  not  always,  it  is  not  often,  so  in 
this  life.  Dear,  listen  to  what  I  say.  Here  is  a  way  by  which  you  may 
make  up  for  much  of  the  harm  that  has  been  done ;  you  may  help  all 
that  belong  to  you ;  you  may  put  yourself  in  a  position  to  be  usefbl  to 
many ;  you  may  gain  what  men  only  gain  by  the  labour  of  their  lives ; 
and  all  tliis  by  marrying  a  good  man  whom  you  will  make  happy.  Will 
you  throw  it  away  because  at  the  first  glance  it  is  not  what  your  fancy 
chooses  ?  Will  you  set  your  own  taste  against  everybody's  advantage  ? 
Oh,  my  darling,  think,  think !  Do  not  let  your  first  motive  in  the  first 
great  thing  you  are  called  upon  to  do,  be  mere  self!  '* 

Mrs.  Damerel  stopped  short,  with  a  dry  glitter  in  her  eyes  and  a  voice 
which  was  choked  and  broken.  She  was  moved  to  the  extent  of  passion — 
she  who  in  general  was  so  self-restrained.  A  combination  of  many 
emotions  worked  within  her.  To  her  mind,  every  good  thing  for  her 
child  was  contained  in  this  proposal ;  and  in  Bose*s  opposition  to  it  she 
saw  the  rising  of  the  poisonous  monster  which  had  embittered  her  whole 
life.  She  did  not  pause  to  ask  herself  what  there  was  in  the  nature  of 
this  sacrifice  she  demanded,  which  made  it  less  lawful,  less  noble,  than 
the  other  sacrifices  which  are  the  Christian's  highest  ideal  of  duty.  It 
was  enough  that  by  this  step,  which  did  not  seem  to  Mrs.  Damerel  so  very 
hard,  Bose  would  do  everything  for  herself  and  much  for  her  family,  and 
that  she  hesitated,  declined  to  take  it,  because  it  was  not  pleasant,  be- 
cause she  did  not  like  it.  Like  it !  The  words  raised  a  perfect  storm  in 
the  breast  of  the  woman  who  had  been  made  wretched  all  her  life  by  her 
ineffectual  struggle  against  the  habitual  decision  of  her  husband  for  what 
he  liked.  She  was  too  much  excited  to  hear  what  Bose  had  to  say;  if, 
indeed,  poor  Bose  had  anything  to  say  after  this  sudden  storm  which  had 
broken  upon  her. 

**  We  will  speak  of  it  to-morrow,  when  you  have  had  time  to  think," 
'She  said,  kissing  her  daughter,  and  dismissing  her  hastily.    When  Bose 
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had  gone*  she  tell  back  into  her  chair  by  the  waning  firelight,  and  Uioii(^ 
over  the  macny  times  in  her  own  life  when  she  had  battled  and  had 
been  worsted  on  this  eternal  point  of  difference  between  the  two  cUsses 
of  humanity.  She  had  straggled  for  self-denial  against  self-indalgence  in  a 
hundred  different  ways  on  a  hondred  fields  of  battle,  and  here  was  the 
end  of  it :  a  poor  old  house,  tumbling  to  pieces  about  her  ears,  a  poor 
little  pittance,  just  enough  to  give  her  children  bread;  and  for  those  chil- 
dren no  prospect  but  toil  for  which  they  had  not  been  trained,  and  which 
changed  their  whole  conception  of  life.  Bertie,  her  bright  boy,  for  whom 
eyerything  had  been  hoped,  if  her  brother's  precarious  bounty  should  fail, 
what  was  there  before  him  but  a  poor  little  clerkship  in  some  office  from 
which  he  never  could  rise,  and  which,  indeed,  his  uncle  had  suggested  at 
first  as  a  way  of  making  him  helpful  to  his  family.  God  help  her  1  This 
was  what  a  virtuous  and  natural  preference  for  the  things  one  liked  had 
brought  Mrs.  Damerel  to ;  and  if  her  mind  took  a  confused  and  over- 
strained view  of  the  subject,  and  of  the  lengths  to  which  self-denial  ought 
to  be  carried,  was  it  any  wonder  ?  I  think  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be 
said  on  her  side  of  the  case. 

Rose,  for  her  part,  lit  her  candle  and  went  up  the  old  stairs — ^which 
creaked  under  her  lig&t  foot — ^with  her  head  bent  down,  and  her  heart  sliced 
under  a  weight  that  was  too  much  for  her.  A  cold,  cold  January  night, 
the  chill  air  coming  in  at  the  old  casements,  the  dark  skies  without  lend- 
ing no  cheering  influence,  and  no  warmth  of  cheery  fires  within  to 
neutrahse  Nature's  heaviness;  an  accusation  thrown  upon  her  under 
which  her  whole  being  ached  and  revolted  ;  a  duty  set  before  her  which 
was  terrible  to  think  of;  and  no  one  to  advise,  or  comfort,  or  help.  'What 
was  she  to  do  ? 
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Jfar  fjcim  t^t  Scabbing  Crjotoir* 


CHAPTSRXXV. 

Thb  New  Aoquaihtasob  Dbsoribbd* 

IDIOSYNCRASY  and  vicis- 
sitade  had  combined  to 
stamp  Sergeant  Troy  as  an 
exceptional  being. 

He  was  a  man  to  whom 
memories  were  an  enonm- 
bianoe>  and  anticipations  a 
saperflnity.  Simply  feel- 
ing, considering,  and  caring 
for  what  was  before  his 
eyes,  he  was  vulnerable 
only  in  the  present.  His 
ouUook  npon  time  was  as 
a  transient  flash  of  the  eye 
now  and  then :  that  pro- 
jection of  consciousness 
into  days  gone  by  and  to 
come,  which  makes  the 
past  a  synonym  for  the 
pathetic  and  the  future  a 
word  for  eiroomspection,  was  foreign  to  Troy.  With  him  the  past  was 
yesterday ;  the  future,  to-morrow ;  never,  the  day  after. 

On  this  account  he  might,  in  certain  lights,  have  been  regarded  as 
one  of  the  most  fortunate  of  his  order.    For  it  may  be  argaed  with  great 
YOL.  xzzz. — vo,  174.  81. 
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plaosibiliij  that  remimacence  is  leas  an  endowment  than  a  disease,  and 
that  expectation  in  its  only  comfortable  fonn — that  of  absolute  fidth — is 
practieally  an  impossibility ;  whilst  in  the  fonn  of  hope  and  the  secondary 
compoondsi  patiencci  impatience,  resolye,  cariosity,  it  is  a  constant  floe- 
toation  between  pleasure  and  pain. 

Sergeant  Troy,  being  entirely  innocent  of  the  practice  of  expectation, 
was  never  disappointed.  To  set  against  this  negative  gain  there  maj 
have  been  some  positive  losses  from  a  certain  narrowing  of  the  hi^er 
tastes  and  sensations  which  it  entailed.  Bat  limitation  of  the  capacity  ia 
never  recognised  as  a  loss  by  the  loser  therefrom :  in  this  attribute  moral 
or  esthetic  poverty  contrasts  plausibly  with  material,  since  those  vfho 
suffer  do  not  see  it,  whilst  those  who  see  it  do  not  suffer.  It  is  not  a 
denial  of  anything  to  have  been  always  without  it,  and  what  Troy  had 
never  enjoyed  he  did  not  miss ;  but,  being  fully  conscious  that  what  sober 
people  missed  he  enjoyed,  his  capacity,  though  really  less,  seemed  greater 
than  theirs. 

He  was  perfectly  truthful  towards  men,  but  to  women  lied  like  a 
Cretan — a  system  of  ethics,  above  all  others,  calculated  to  win  popularity 
at  the  first  flush  of  admission  into  lively  society ;  and  the  possibility  of  the 
favour  gained  being  but  transient  had  reference  only  to  the  future. 

He  never  passed  the  line  which  divides  the  spruce  vices  from  the  ugly ; 
and  hence,  though  his  morals  had  never  been  applauded,  disapproval  of 
them  had  frequently  been  tempered  with  a  smile.  This  treatment  had 
led  to  his  becoming  a  sort  of  forestaller  of  other  men's  experiences  of 
the  glorious  class,  to  his  own  aggrandisement  as  a  Corinthian,  rather  than 
to  the  moral  profit  of  his  hearers. 

His  reason  and  his  propensities  had  seldom  any  reciprocating  influ- 
ence, having  separated  by  mutual  consent  long  ago  :  thence  it  sometimes 
happened  that,  while  his  intentions  were  as  honourable  as  could  be 
wished,  any  particular  deed  formed  a  dark  background  which  threw  them 
into  fine  relief.  The  Sergeant's  vicious  phases  being  the  ofispring  of 
impulse,  and  his  virtuous  phases  of  cool  meditation,  the  latter  had  a 
modest  tendency  to  be  oftener  heard  of  than  seen. 

Troy  was  full  of  activity,  but  his  activities  were  less  of  a  locomotive 
than  a  vegetative  nature ;  and,  never  being  based  upon  any  original  choice 
of  foundation  or  direction,  they  were  exercised  on  whatever  object  chance 
might  place  in  their  way.  Hence,  whilst  he  sometimes  reached  the  brilliant 
in  speech,  because  that  was  spontaneous,  he  fell  below  the  commonplace  in 
action,  from  inability  to  guide  incipient  effort.  He  had  a  quick  compre- 
hension and  considerable  force  of  character ;  but,  being  without  the  power 
to  combine  them,  the  comprehension  became  engaged  with  trivialities 
whilst  waiting  for  the  will  to  direct  it,  and  the  force  wasted  itself  in  useless 
grooves  throng  unheeding  the  comprehension. 

He  was  a  fairly  well-educated  man  for  one  of  middle  class — excep- 
tionally well  educated  for  a  common  soldier.  He  spoke  fluently  and 
unceasingly.    He  could  in  this  way  be  one  thing  and  seem  another :  for 
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insianeey  he  eonld  speak  of  love  and  think  of  dinner ;  call  on  the  hnsband 
to  look  at  the  wife ;  be  eager  to  pay  and  intend  to  owe. 

The  wondrons  power  of  flattery  in  passados  at  woman  is  a  perception 
so  nniyersal  as  to  be  remarked  upon  by  many  people  almost  as  antomati- 
eally  as  they  repeat  a  proverb,  or  say  that  they  are  Christians  and  the 
like,  without  thinking  mnch  of  the  enormous  corollaries  whidi  spring  from 
the  proposition.  Still  less  is  it  acted  upon  for  the  good  of  the  comple- 
mental  being  allnded  to.  With  the  migority  such  an  opinion  is  shelved 
with  all  those  trite  aphorisms  which  require  some  catastrophe  to  bring 
their  tremendous  meanings  thoroughly  home.  When  expressed  with  some 
amount  of  reflectiveness  it  seems  co-ordinate  with  a  beUef  that  this  flattery 
must  be  reasonable  to  be  effective.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  men  that  few 
attempt  to  settle  the  question  by  experiment,  and  it  is  for  their  happiness, 
perhaps,  that  accident  has  never  settled  it  for  them.  Nevertheless,  that 
the  power  of  a  male  dissembler,  who  by  the  simple  process  of  deluging  her 
with  untenable  fictions  charms  the  female  wisely,  becomes  limitless  and 
absolute  to  the  extremity  of  perdition,  is  a  truth  taught  to  many  by 
unsought  and  wringing  occurrences.  iLnd  some — frequently  those  who 
are  definable  as  middle-aged  youths,  though  not  always — ^profess  to  have 
attained  the  same  knowledge  by  other  and  converse  experiences,  and 
jauntily  continue  their  indulgence  in  such  experiences  with  terrible  effect. 
Sergeant  Troy  was  one.  He  had  been  known  to  observe  casually  that 
in  dealing  withjwomankind  the  only  alternative  to  flattery  was  cursing 
and  s  wealing.  There  was  no  third  method.  '<  Treat  them  fairly,  and 
you  are  a  lost  man,''  he  would  say. 

This  person's  public  appearance  in  Weatherbury  promptly  followed 
his  arrival  there.  A  week  or  two  after  the  shearing,  Bathsheba,  feeling  a 
nameless  relief  of  spirits  on  account  of  Boldwood's  absence,  approached 
her  hayfields  and  looked  over  the  hedge  towards  the  haymakers.  They 
consisted  in  about  equal  proportions  of  gnarled  and  flexuous  forms,  the 
f(»rmer  being  the  men,  the  latter  the  women,  who  wore  tilt  bonnets  covered 
with  nankeen,  which  hun^in  a  curtain  upon  their  shoulders.  Ooggan 
and  Mark  Clark  were  mowing  in  a  less  forward  meadow,  Clark  humming 
a  tune  to  the  strokes  of  his  scythe,  to  which  Jan  made  no  attempt  to 
keep  time  with  his.  In  the  first  mead  they  were  i^ready  loading  hay, 
the  women  raking  it  into  cocks  and  windrows,  and  the  men  tossing  it  upon 
the  waggon. 

From  behind  the  waggon  a  bright  scarlet  spot  emerged,  and  went  on 
loading  unconcernedly  with  the  rest.  It  ^^rm  the  gallant  Sergeant,  who 
had  come  haymaking  for  pleasure ;  and  nobody  could  deny  that  he  was 
doing  the  mistress  of  the  farm  real  knight-service  by  this  voluntary  con- 
tribution of  his  labour  at  a  busy  time. 

As  soon  as  she  had  entered  the  field  Troy  saw  her,  akid  sticking  his 
pitchfork  into  the  ground  and  picking  up  his  waUdng-cane,  he  came 
forward.  Bathsheba  blushed  with  half-angry  embarrassment^  and  accosted 
her  eyes  as  well  as  her  feet  to  the  direct  line  of  her  path. 
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CHAPTER  XXVL 

SCENB  ON  THE   YSRGE  OF  THE  HaT-HEAD. 

'<  Ah,  IGss  Everdene ! "  said  the  Sergeant,  lifting  bis  diminutive  cap. 
**  little  did  I  think  it  was  yon  I  was  speaking  to  the  other  night.  And 
yet,  if  I  had  reflected,  the  *  Qaeen  of  the  Corn-market '  (tmth  is  tmth  at 
any  hoar  of  the  day  or  night,  and  I  heard  yon  so  named  in  Casterbridge 
yesterday),  the  *  Qaeen  of  the  Corn-market,'  I  say,  coold  be  no  other 
woman.  I  step  across  now  to  b^  yoar  forgiveness  a  thousand  times  finr 
baring  been  led  by  my  feelings  to  express  myself  too  strongly  for  a 
stranger.  To  be  sure  I  am  no  stranger  to  the  place — ^I  am  Sergeant  Troy, 
as  I  told  you,  and  I  have  assisted  your  uncle  in  these  fields  no  end  of 
times  when  I  was  a  lad.    I  have  been  doing  the  same  for  you  to-day.'* 

«I  suppose  I  must  thank  you  for  that,  Sergeant  Troy,"  said  the 
**  Queen  of  the  Corn-market,"  in  an  indifferently  grateful  tone. 

The  Seigeant  looked  hurt  and  sad.     ''  Indeed  you  must  not.  Miss 
Everdene,"  he  said.    "  Why  could  you  think  such  a  thing  necessary  ?" 
«<  I  am  glad  it  is  not." 
**  Why  ?  if  I  may  ask  without  offence." 
«  Because  I  don't  much  want  to  thank  you  for  anything." 
« I  am  afraid  I  have  made  a  hole  with  my  tongue  that  my  heart 
wiH  never  mend.  Oh  these  intolerable  times :  that  ill-luck  ^ould  follow  a 
man  for  honestly  telling  a  woman  she  is  beautiful !     'Twas  the  most  I 
said — ^you  must  own  that ;  and  the  least  I  could  say — that  I  own  myself." 
**  There  is  some  talk  I  could  do  without  more  easily  than  money." 
**  Indeed.    I^hat  remark  seems  somewhat  digressive." 
*'  It  means  that  I  would  rather  have  your  room  than  your  company." 
**  And  I  would  rather  have  curses  firom  you  than  kisses  from  any  other 
woman ;  so  TU  stay  here." 

Bathdieba  was  absolutely  speechless.  And  yet  she  could  not  help 
giving  an  interested  side-thought  to  the  Sergeant's  ingenuity. 

"  Well,"  continued  Troy,  •*  I  suppose  there  is  a  praise  which  is  rude- 
ness, and  that  may  be  mine.  At  the  same  time  there  is  a  treatment  which 
is  injustice,  and  that  may  be  yours.  Because  a  plain  blunt  man,  who  has 
never  been  iaught  concealment,  speaks  out  his  nund  without  exactly  in- 
tending it,  he's  to  be  snapped  off  like  a  son  of  a  sinner." 

<<  Indeed  there's  no  such  case  between  us,"  she  said,  turning  away. 
**  I  don't  allow  strangers  to  be  bold  and  impudent — even  in  praise  of  me." 
<*  Ah — ^it  is  not  tbe  fact  but  the  method  which  offends  you,"  he  said, 
sorrowfully.  **  But  I  have  the  sad  satisfaction  of  knowing  iliat  my  words, 
whether  pleasing  or  offensive,  ar^  unmistakably  true.  Would  you  have 
had  me  look  at  you,  and  tell  my  acquaintance  that  you  are  quite  a  eom- 
mon^ace  woman,  to  save  you  the  embarrassment  of  being  stared  at  if 
they  come  near  you  ?    Not  I.    I  couldn't  tdl  any  suoh  ridiculous  lie 
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about  a  beauty  to  encourage  a  amgle  woman  in  England  in  too  ezoefl0iYe 
a  modesty." 

*<  It  is  all  pretence — what  yon  are  saying !  *'  exclaimed  Bathsheba, 
laogbing  in  spite  of  herself  at  the  Sergeant's  palpable  method.  **  Yon  have 
a  rare  invention,  Sergeant  Troy.  Why  conldnH  yon  have  passed  by  me 
that  night,  and  said  nothing?  —  that  was  all  I  meant  to  reproach 
you  for/* 

*'  Because  I  wasn't  going  to/*  he  said,  smiling.  "  Half  the  pleasure 
of  a  feeling  lies  in  being  able  to  express  it  on  the  spur  of  the  moment, 
and  I  let  out  mine.  It  would  have  been  just  the  same  if  you  had  been 
the  reverse  person — ugly  and  old — ^I  should  have  exclaimed  about  it  in  the 
same  way." 

**  How  long  in  it  since  you  have  been  so  afflicted  with  strong  feeling 
then?" 

*'  Oh,  ever  since  I  was  big  enough  to  know  loveliness  from  deformity." 

"  *Tis  to  be  hoped  your  sense  of  the  difference  you  speak  of  doesn't 
stop  at  &ces,  but  extends  to  morals  as  well." 

<'  I  won't  speak  of  morals  or  religion — my  own  or  anybody  else's. 
Though  perhaps  I  should  have  been  a  very  good  Christian  if  you  pretty 
women  hadn't  made  me  an  idolater." 

Bathsheba  moved  on  to  hide  the  irrepressible  dimplings  of  merri- 
ment.   Troy  followed  entreatingly. 

"  But — Miss  Everdene — ^you  do  forgive  me  ?  " 

"  Hardly." 

"Why?" 

**  Tou  say  such  things." 

**  I  said  you  were  beautiful,  and  I'll  say  so  still,  for,  by  — ,  so  you 
are  !  The  most  beautiful  ever  I  saw,  or  may  I  fall  dead  this  instant  I 
Why,  upon  my " 

**  Don't— don't !  I  wonH  listen  to  you — ^you  are  so  profime  I  "  she 
said;  in  a  restless  state  between  distress  at  hearing  him  and  t^  penchant  to 
hear  more. 

"  I  again  say  you  are  a  most  fascinating  woman.  There's  nothing 
remarkable  in  my  saying  so,  is  there  ?  I'm  sure  the  fact  is  evident 
enough.  Miss  Everdene,  my  opinion  may  be  too  forcibly  let  out  to  please 
you,  and,  for  the  matter  of  that,  too  insignificant  to  convince  you,  but 
surely  it  is  honest,  and  why  can't  it  be  excused  ?  " 

*'  Because  it — ^it  isn't  a  correct  one,"  she  femininely  murmured. 

**  Oh  fie — fie !  Am  I  any  worse  for  breaking  the  third  of  that  Terrible 
Ten  than  you  for  breaking  the  ninth  ?  " 

«  Well,  it  doesn't  seem  quite  true  to  me  that  I  am  fieiscinatLng,"  she 
replied  evasively. 

'<  Not  so  to  you  :  then  I  say  with  all  respect  that,  if  so,  it  is  owing 
to  your  modesty,  Miss  Everdene.  Bat  surely  you  must  have  been  told 
by  everybody  of  what  everybody  notices  ?  and  you  should  take  their 
words  for  it" 
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"They  don't  say  so,  exactly/* 

"  Oh  yes,  they  mnst  I " 

"  Well,  I  mean  to  my  fetee,  as  yon  do,"  she  went  on,  allowing  hezself 
to  be  farther  Inred  into  a  conversation  that  intention  had  rigorously  for- 
bidden. 

**  But  you  know  they  think  so  ?  ** 

"  No— that  is — ^I  certainly  have  heard  liddy  say  they  do,  but  .  .  ." 
She  paused. 

Capitulation — ^thatwas  the  purport  of  the  simple  reply,  guarded  as  it 
was — capitulation,  unknown  to  herself.  Never  did  a  fragile  taillesB 
sentence  convey  a  more  perfect  meaning.  The  careless  Sergeant  smfled 
within  himself,  and  probably  the  devil  smiled  too  from  a  loop-hole  m 
Tophet,  for  the  moment  was  the  turning-point  of  a  career.  Her  tone  and 
mien  signified  beyond  mistake  that  the  seed  which  was  to  lift  the  founda- 
tion had  taken  root  in  the  chink :  the  remainder  was  a  mere  questicm  of 
time  and  natural  seriate  changes. 

"  There  the  truth  comes  out !  *'  said  the  soldier,  in  reply.  *'  Never 
tell  me  that  a  young  lady  can  live  in  a  buzz  of  admiration  without  know- 
ing something  about  it.  Ah,  well,  Miss  Everdene,  you  are — ^pardon  mj 
blunt  way — you  are  rather  an  injury  to  our  race  than  otherwise.'* 

"  How — indeed  ?  **  she  said,  opening  her  eyes. 

"  Oh,  it  is  true  enough.  I  may  as  well  be  hung  for  a  sheep  as  a 
lamb  (an  old  country  saying,  not  of  much  account,  but  it  will  do  fo  a 
rough  soldier),  and  so  I  will  speak  my  mind,  regardless  of  your  pleasure, 
and  without  hoping  or  intending  to  get  your  pardon.  Why,  Miss 
Everdene,  it  is  in  this  manner  that  your  good  looks  may  do  more  ham 
than  good  in  the  world.'*  [The  Sergeant  looked  down  the  mead  in  painad 
abstraction.]  *'  Probably  some  one  man  on  an  average  falls  in  love  with 
each  ordinary  woman.  She  can  marry  him  :  he  is  content,  and  leads  a 
useful  life.  Such  women  as  yon  a  bundred  men  always  covet — ^your  e^ei 
will  bewitch  scores  on  scores  into  an  unavailing  fancy  for  you — ^you  can 
only  marry  one  of  that  many.  Out  of  these  say  twenty  will  endeavour  to 
drown  the  bitterness  of  despised  love  in  drink :  twenty  more  will  mope 
away  their  lives  without  a  wish  or  attempt  to  make  a  mark  in  the  worid, 
because  they  have  no  ambition  apart  from  their  attachment  to  yoa: 
twenty  more — ^the  susceptible  person  myself  possibly  among  them— wiD 
be  always  draggling  after  you,  getting  where  they  may  just  see  you,  doing 
deq)en^  things.  Men  are  sudi  constant  fools  !  The  rest  may  try  to  get 
over  their  passion  with  more  or  less  success.  But  all  these  men  will  be  sad- 
dened. And  not  only  those  ninety-nine  men,  but  .the  ninety-nine  women 
they  might  have  married  are  saddened  with  them.  There's  my  tile. 
That's  why  I  say  that  a  woman  so  charming  as  yourself  Miss  Everdene, 
is  hardly  a  blessing  to  her  race.*' 

The  handsome  Sergeant's  features  were  during  this  speech  as  rigid 
and  stem  as  John  Enox's  in  addressing  his  gay  young  queeiL 

Seeing  she  made  no  reply,  he  said,  «  Do  you  read  French  ?  " 
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"No:  I  began,  but  when  I  got  to  the  verbs,  father  died,"  she  said, 
simply. 

"  I  do — ^when  I  have  an  opportoniiy,  whicih  latterlj  has  not  been 
often  (my  mother  was  a  Parisian) — and  there's  a  proverb  thej  have,  Qni 
aime  bien,  chatie  bien — ^he  chastens  who  loves  well.  Do  yon  understand 
me?" 

«  Ah  I  '*  she  replied,  and  there  was  even  a  little  trenralonsness  in  the 
usually  cool  girl's  voice ;  "  if  you  can  only  fight  half  as  winningly  as  you 
can  talk,  you  are  able  to  make  a  pleasure  of  a  bayonet  wound ! "  And 
then  poor  Bathsheba  instantly  perceived  her  slip  in  making  this  admis- 
sion :  in  hastily  trying  to  retrieve  it,  she  went  from  bad  to  worse. 
"Don't,  however,  suppose  that  /derive  any  pleasure  from  what  you  tell 
me. 

"I know  you  do  not — ^I  know  it  perfectly,"  said  Troy,  with  much 
hearty  conviction  on  the  exterior  of  his  face  :  and  altering  the  expression 
to  moodiness ;  "  when  a  dozen  men  are  ready  to  speak  tenderly  to  you, 
and  give  the  admiration  you  deserve  without  adding  the  warning  you 
need,  it  stands  to  reason  that  my  poor  rough-and-ready  mixture  of  praise 
and  blame  cannot  convey  much  pleasure.  Fool  as  I  may  be,  I  am  not  so 
conceited  as  to  suppose  that." 

"I  think  you — are  conceited,  nevertheless,"  said  Bathsheba,  hesi- 
tatingly, and  looking  askance  at  a  reed  she  was  fitfully  pulling  with  one 
hand,  having  lately  grown  feverish  under  the  soldier's  system  of  procedure 
— not  because  the  nature  of  his  cajolery  was  entirely  unperceived,  but 
because  its  vigour  was  overwhelming. 

"  I  would  not  own  it  to  anybody  else — nor  do  I  exactly  to  you.  Still, 
there  might  have  been  some  self*conceit  in  my  foolish  supposition  the 
other  night.  I  kilew  that  what  I  said  in  admiration  might  be  an  opinion 
too  often  forced  upon  you  to  give  any  pleasure,  but  I  certainly  did  think 
that  the  kindness  of  your  nature  might  prevent  you  judging  an  uncon- 
trolled tongue  harshly — ^which  you  have  done — and  thinking  badly  of  me, 
and  wounding  me  this  morning,  when  I  am  working  hard  to  save  your 
hay." 

"  Well,  you  need  not  think  more  of  that :  perhaps  you  did  not  mean 
to  be  rude  to  me  by  speaking  out  your  mind :  indeed,  I  believe  you  did 
not,"  said  the  shrewd  woman,  in  painfully  innocent  earnest.  "  And  I 
thank  you  for  giving  help  here.  But — ^but  mind  you  don't  speak  to  me 
again  in  that  way,  or  in  any  other,  unless  I  speak  to  you." 

"  Oh,  Miss  Bathsheba  I    That  is  too  hard  ! " 

"No,  it  isn't.    Why  is  it?" 

"  You  will  never  speak  to  me )  for  I  shall  not  be  here  long.  I  am 
soon  going  back  again  to  the  miserable  monotony  of  drill — and  perhaps 
our  regiment  will  be  ordered  out  soon.  And  yet  you  take  away  the  one 
little  ewe-lamb  of  pleasure  that  I  have  in  tiiis  dull  life  of  mine.  Well, 
perhaps  generosity  is  not  a  woman's  most  marked  characteristic." 

"  When  are  you  going  from  here  ?  "  she  asked,  with  some  interest. 
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« In  a  month/* 

**  Bat  how  can  it  give  jon  pleasure  to  speak  to  me  ?  '* 

**  Can  yon  ask,  Miss  Everdene — knowing  as  jon  do— what  my  < 
is  based  on?" 

"  If  you  do  eare  so  mnch  for  a  silly  trifle  of  that  kind,  then,  I  don't 
mind  doing  it,*'  she  uncertainly  and  donbtingly  answered.  "  But  yon 
can't  really  care  for  a  word  from  me  ?  yon  only  say  so— I  think  yoo  only 
say  so." 

*'  That's  nnjost — ^bat  I  won't  repeat  the  remark.  I  am  too  gratified 
to  get  such  a  mark  of  your  friendship  at  any  price  to  ca^il  at  the  tone.  I 
Jo,  Miss  Everdene,  care  for  it.  Ton  may  think  a  man  fooUsh  to  mad  a 
mere  word*«jast  a  good  morning.  Pertiaps  he  is — ^I  don't  know.  Bit 
yon  have  never  been  a  man  looking  npon  a  woman,  and  that  woman 
yourself." 

"  WeU." 

**  Then  you  know  nothing  of  what  such  an  experience  is  like — and 
fleaven  forbid  that  you  ever  should." 

<*  Nonsense,  flatterer  I  What  is  it  like?  I  am  interested  in 
knowing." 

**  Put  shortly,  it  is  not  being  able  to  think,  hear,  or  look  in  any  direc- 
tion except  one  without  wretchedness,  nor  there  without  torture." 

**  Ah,  Sergeant,  it  won't  do — ^you  are  pretending,"  she  said,  shakisg 
her  head  dubiously.    "  Your  words  are  too  dashing  to  be  true." 

^*  I  am  not,  upon  the  honour  of  a  soldier." 

''  But  why  is  it  so  ? — Of  course,  I  ask  for  mere  pastime." 

*'  Because  you  are  so  distracting — and  I  am  so  distracted." 

«  You  look  like  it." 

« I  am  indeed." 

*'  Why  you  only  saw  me  the  other  night,  you  stupid  man." 

**  That  makes  no  diflerence.  The  lightning  works  instantaneously.  I 
loved  you  then,  at  once— as  I  do  now." 

Bathsheba  surveyed  him  curiously,  from  the  feet  upward,  as  hi^ 
as  she  liked  to  venture  her  glance,  which  was  not  quite  so  high  as 
his  eyes. 

«  You  cannot  and  you  don't,"  she  said,  demurely.  "  There  is  no 
such  sudden  feeling  in  people.  I  won't  listen  to  you  any  longer.  Bear 
me,  I  wish  I  knew  what  o'clock  it  is — I  am  going — ^I  have  wasted  too 
much  time  here  already." 

The  Sergeant  looked  at  his  watch  and  told  her.  <<  What,  haven't  you 
a  watch,  Miss  ?  "  he  enquired. 

**  I  have  not  just  at  present — ^I  am^about  to  get  a  new  one." 

''No.  You  shall  be  given  one.  Yes — ^you  shall.  A  gift,  Miss 
Everdene— a  gift." 

And  before  she  knew  what  the  young  man  was  intending,  a  heavy  gdd 
watch  was  in  her  hand. 

"  It  is  an  unusually  good  one  for  a  man  like  me  to  possess,"  he 
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qiiietty  said.    *'  That  watch  has  a  histoiy.    Piress  the  sprisg  and  open  the 
back." 

She  did  so. 

"  What  do  you  see  ?  " 

**  A  crest  and  a  motto." 

**  A  coronet  with  fiye  points,  and  beneath,  Cedit  amor  rehm — *  Lore 
yields  to  circnmstance.^  It*s  the  motto  of  the  Earls  of  ScTem.  That 
watch  belonged  to  the  last  lord,  and  was  given  to  my  mother's  hnsband,  a 
medical  man,  for  his  use  till  I  came  of  age,  when  it  was  to  be  given  to  me. 
It  was  all  the  fortune  that  ever  I  inherited.  That  watch  has  regulated 
imperial  interests  in  its  time— the  stately  ceremonial,  the  courtly  assigna- 
tion, pompous  travels,  and  lordly  sleeps.    Now  it  is  yours." 

*'  But,  Sergeant  Troy,  I  cannot  take  this — ^I  cannot  t "  she  exclaimed, 
with  round-eyed  wonder.  '<  A  gold  watch  I  What  are  you  doing  ?  Don't 
be  such  a  dissembler  I " 

The  Sergeant  retreated  to  avoid  receiving  back  his  gift,  which  she  held 
out  persistently  towards  him.    Bathsheba  followed  as  he  retired. 

^*  Keep  it— do  Miss  Everdene — ^keep  it  I  "  said  the  erratic  child  of 
impulse.  '*  The  fact  of  your  possessing  it  makes  it  worth  ten  times  as 
much  to  me.  A  more  plebeian  one  will  answer  my  purpose  just  as  well, 
and  the  pleasure  of  knowing  whose  heart  my  old  one  beats  against — ^well, 
I  won't  speak  of  that.  It  is  in  far  worUiier  hands  than  ever  it  has 
been  in  before." 

*'  But  indeed  I  can't  have  it !  '*  she  said,  in  a  perfect  simmer  of  dis- 
tress. *<  Oh,  how  can  you  do  such  a  thing ;  that  is,  if  you  really  mean 
it  f  Give  me  your  dead  other's  watch,  and  such  a  valuable  one  I  You 
should  not  be  so  reckless,  indeed.  Sergeant  Troy." 

'<  I  loved  my  father :  good ;  but  better,  I  love  you  more.  That's  how 
I  can  do  it,"  said  the  Sergeant,  with  an  intonation  of  such  exquisite 
fidelity  to  nature  that  it  was  evidently  not  all  acted  now.  Her  beauty, 
which,  whilst  it  had  been  quiescent,  he  had  praised  in  jest,  had  in  its 
animated  phases  moved  him  to  earnest ;  and  though  his  seriousness  was 
less  than  she  imagined,  it  was  probably  more  than  he  imagined  himself. 

Bathsheba  was  brimming  with  agitated  bewilderment,  and  she  said,  in 
half-suspicious  accents  of  feeling,  <^  Can  it  be !  Oh,  how  can  it  be,  that 
jou  care  fixr  me,  and  so  suddenly  I  Tou  have  seen  so  little  of  me  :  I  may 
not  be  really  so— so  nice-looking  as  I  seem  to  you.  Please,  do  take  it ; 
oh,  do  1  I  cannot  and  will  not  have  it.  Believe  me,  your  generosity  is 
too  great.  I  have  never  done  you  a  single  kindness,  and  why  should  you 
be  so  kind  to  me  ?  " 

A  factitious  reply  had  been  again  upon  his  lips,  but  it  was  agam  sus- 
pended, and  he  looked  at  her  with  an  arrested  eye.  The  truth  was, 
that  as  she  now  stood  excited,  wild,  and  honest  as  the  day,  her  alluring 
beauty  bore  out  so  fully  the  epithets  he  had  bestowed  upon  it  that  he 
was  quite  startled  at  his  temerity  in  advancing  them  as  false.  He  said 
mechanically,  *<  Ah,  why  ?  "  and  continued  to  look  at  her. 

81—5 
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<<  And  my  workfolk  see  me  foDowing  joa  about  the  field,  and  aro  won- 
dering. Oh,  this  is  dreadfbl ! "  ihe  went  on,  nneonaeioilB  of  the  irana- 
mntation  she  was  eSeeting. 

**  I  did  not  qnite  mean  yon  to  accept  it  at  first,  for  it  is  my  one  poor 
patent  of  nobility,"  he  broke  oat,  blnntiy ;  '<  bat,  apon  my  soal,  I  wish 
yon  woold  now.  "Vnthoat  any  shamming,  comel  Don't  deny  me  the 
happiness  of  wearing  it  for  my  sake  ?  Bat  yon  are  too  lorely  e^en  to 
care  to  be  kind  as  others  are.'* 

''  No,  no ;  don't  say  so.  I  have  reasons  for  reserve  which  I  eazmoi 
ex^dain." 

''  Let  it  be,  then,  let  it  be,"  he  said,  receiving  back  the  watch  at  last ; 
**  I  most  be  leaving  yoa  now.  And  will  yoa  speak  to  me  for  these  &m 
weeks  of  my  stay  ?  " 

*<  Indeed  I  will.  Yet,  I  don't  know  if  I  will !  Oh,  why  did  yen  come 
and  distarb  me  so  I " 

"  Perhaps  in  setting  a  gin,  I  have  caoght  myself.  Sach  things  have 
happened.    Well,  will  yoa  let  me  work  jn  yoar  fields  ?  "  he  coaxed. 

**  Tes,  I  sappose  so ;  if  it  is  any  pleasure  to  yoa." 

'<  Miss  Everdene,  I  thank  yoa." 

"  No,  no." 

"  Good-bye  I " 

The  Sergeant  lifted  his  cap  from  the  slope  of  his  head,  bowed, 
replaced  it,  and  retomed  to  the  distant  groap  of  haymakers. 

Bathsheba  coald  not  fiace  the  haymakers  now.  Her  heart  erratically 
flitting  hither  and  ttdther  firom  perplexed  excitement,  hot,  and  almost 
tearfhl,  she  retreated  homewards,  mxumaring,  ''  Oh,  what  have  I  done ! 
what  dees  it  mean  !    I  wish  I  knew  how  mach  of  it  was  trae  ! " 


CHAPTER  XXVn. 

HiYisa  THE  Bees. 

The  Weatherbary  bees  were  late  in  their  swarming  this  year.  It  was  in  tibe 
latter  part  of  June,  and  the  day  after  the  interview  with  Troy  in  the  hay- 
field,  that  Bathsheba  was  standing  in  her  garden,  watching  a  swarm  in  the 
air  and  guessing  their  probable  settling-place.  Not  only  were  they  late  this 
year,  but  unruly.  Sometimes  throughout  a  whole  season  all  the  swarms 
would  alight  on  the  lowest  attainable  bough — such  as  part  of  a  currant- 
bush  or  espalier  apple-tree ;  next  year  they  would,  with  just  the  same 
unanimity,  make  straight  off  to  the  uppermost  member  of  some  tall, 
gaunt  costard,  or  quarrington,  and  there  defy  all  invaders  who  did  not 
come  armed  with  ladders  and  staves  to  take  them. 

This  was  the  case  at  present.    Bathsheba's  eyes,  shaded  by  one  hand, 
were  following  the  ascending  multitude  against  the  unexplored  stretch  of 
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blae  till  ihej  ultimately  halted  by  one  of  the  nnwieldly  trees  spoken  of. 
A  process  was  observable  somewhat  analogous  to  that  of  alleged  forma- 
tions of  the  nniyersey  time  and  times  ago.  The  bustling  swarm  had 
swept  the  sky  in  a  scattered  and  uniform  haze,  which  now  thickened  to  a 
nebulous  centre :  this  glided  on  to  a  bough  and  grew  still  denser,  till  it 
formed  a  solid  black  spot  upon  the  light.  « 

The  men  and  women  being  all  busily  engaged  in  saving  the  hay — 
even  Liddy  had  left  the  house  for  the  purpose  of  lending  a  hand — ^Bath- 
sheba  resolved  to  hive  the  bees  herself,  if  possible.  She  had  dressed  the 
hive  with  herbs  and  honey,  fetched  a  ladder,  brush  and  crook,  made 
herself  impregnable  with  an  armour  of  leather  gloves,  straw  hat  and  large 
gauze  veil — once  green  but  now  faded  to  snuff  cplour — and  ascended  a 
dozen  rungs  of  the  ladder.  At  once  she  heard,  not  ten  yards  off,  a  voice 
that  was  beginning  to  have  a  strange  power  in  agitating  her. 

''Miss  Everdene,  let  me  assist  you;  you  should  not  attempt  such 
a  feat  alone." 

Troy  was  just  opening  the  garden  gate. 

Bathsheba  flung  down  the  brush,  crook  and  empty  hive,  pulled  the 
skirt  of  her  dress  tightly  round  her  ankles  in  a  tremendous  flurry,  and  aS 
well  as  she  could  slid  down  the  ladder.  By  the  time  she  reached  the 
bottom  Troy  was  there  also,  and  he  stooped  to  pick  up  the  hive. 

**  How  fortunate  I  am  to  have  dropped  in  at  this  moment !  "exclaimed 
the  Sergeant. 

She  found  her  voice  in  a  minute.  "  What !  and  will  you  shake  them 
in  for  me  ?  "  she  asked,  in  what,  for  a  defiant  girl,  was  a  faltering  way ; 
though,  for  a  timid  girl,  it  would  have  seemed  a  brave  way  enough. 

*«  Win  I !  "  said  Troy.     "  Why,  of  course  I  will.    How  blooming  you . 
are  to-day !  "    Troy  flung  down  his  cane  and  put  his  foot  on  the  ladder 
to  ascend. 

"But  you  must  have  on  the  veil  and  gloves,  or  you'll  be  stung 
fearfully  I" 

*'  Ah,  yes.  I  must  put  on  the  veil  and  gloves.  WiU  you  kindly  show 
me  how  to  fix  them  properly  ?  " 

"  And  you  must  have  the  broad-brimmed  hat,  too ;  for  your  cap  has 
no  brim  to  keep  the  veil  off,  and  they'd  reach  your  face." 

*'  The  broad-brimmed  hat,  too,  by  all  means." 

So  a  whimsical  fate  ordered  that  her  hat  should  be  taken  off— veil  and 
all  attached — and  placed  upon  his  head,  Troy  tossing  his  own  into  a 
gooseberry  bush.  Then  the  veil  had  to  be  tied  at  its  lower  edge  round 
his  collar  and  the  gloves  put  on  him; 

He  looked  such  an  extraordinary  object  in  this  guise  that,  flurried  as 
she  was,  she  could  not  avoid  laughing  outright.  It  was  the  removal  of  yet 
another  stake  from  the  palisade  of  cold  manners  which  had  kept  him  off. 

Bathsheba  looked  on  from  the  ground  whilst  he  was  busy  sweeping  and 
shaking  the  bees  from  the  tree,  holding  up  the  hive  with  the  other  hand  for 
them  to  fall  into.    She  made  use  of  an  unobserved  minute  whilst  his 
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attention  was  absorbed  in  the  operation  to  arrange  her  plomee  a  little. 
He  came  down  holding  the  hire  at  arm's  length,  behind  which  trailed 
a  cloud  of  bees* 

*'  Upon  my  life,**  said  Troy,  through  the  veil,  '<  holding  np  this  hive 
makes  one's  arm  ache  worse  than  a  week  of  sword-exercise."  When  the 
manoBuvre  was  complete  he  approached  her.  *<Wonld  you  be  good 
enough  to  nntie  me  and  let  me  oat  ?  I  am  nearly  stifled  inside  this 
silk  eage." 

To  hide  her  embarrassment  daring  the  unwonted  process  of  untying 
the  string  about  his  neck,  she  said : 

'*  I  have  never  seen  that  you  spoke  of." 

"What?" 

"  The  sword-exercise." 

"  Ah !  would  you  like  to  ?  "  said  Troy. 

Bathsheba  hesitated.  She  had  heard  wondrous  reports  from  time  to 
time  by  dwellers  in  Weatherbury,  who  had  by  chance  sojourned  awhile  in 
Oasterbridge,  near  the  barracks,  of  this  strange  and  glorious  performance, 
the  sword-exercise.  Men  and  boys  who  had  peeped  through  chinks  or 
over  walls  into  the  barrack-yard  returned  with  accounts  of  its  being  the 
most  flashing  aflicur  conceivable ;  accoutrements  and  weapons  c^istemng 
like  stars — here,  there,  around — ^yet  all  by  rule  and  eompass.  So  she 
said  mildly  what  she  felt  strongly. 

**  Yes ;  I  should  like  to  see  it  very  much." 

**  And  so  you  shall ;  you  shall  see  me  go  through  it." 

"No!    How?" 

«  Let  me  consider." 

"  Not  with  a  walking-stick — ^I  don't  care  to  see  that.  It  must  be  a 
real  sword." 

"  Tes,  I  know ;  and  I  have  no  sword  here ;  but  I  think  I  could  get 
one  by  the  evening.    Now,  will  you  do  this  ?  " 

Troy  bent  over  her  and  murmured  some  suggestion  in  a  low  voioe. 

"  Oh  no,  indeed !  "  said  Bathsheba,  blushing.  "  Thank  you  voy 
much,  but  I  couldn't  on  any  account." 

"  Surely  you  might  ?    Nobody  would  know." 

She  shook  her  head,  but  with  a  weakened  negation.  "  If  I  were  to," 
she  said,  "  I  must  bring  Liddy,  too.    Might  I  not  ?  " 

Troy  looked  far  away.  "  I  don't  see  why  you  want  to  bring  her»"  be 
said  coldly. 

An  unconscious  look  of  assent  in  Bathsheba's  eyes  betrayed  that  some- 
thing more  than  his  coldness  had  made  her  also  feel  that  Liddy  would  be 
superfluous  in  the  suggested  sc^ie.  She  had  felt  it,  even  whilst  making 
the  proposal. 

"  Well,  I  won't  bring  Liddy — and  I'll  come.  But  only  fof  ^  veiy 
short  time,"  she  added ;  ''  a  very  short  time." 

"  It  will  not  take  five  minutes,"  said  Troy, 
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CHAPTEB  XXVIIL 

Thb  Hollow  akid  the  Fbbbts. 

The  hill  opposite  one  end  of  Baihsheba's  dwelling  extended  into  aa 
nncnltivated  tract  of  land,  covered  at  this  season  with  tall  thickets  of 
brake  fern,  plump  and  diaphanoos  from  recent  rapid  growth,  and  radiant 
in  hues  of  clear  and  untainted  green. 

At  eight  o'clock  this  midsummer  eveningy  whilst  the  bristling  ball  of  gold 
in  the  west  still  swept  the  tips  of  the  ferns  with  its  long,  luxuriant  rays,  a 
soft  brushing-by  of  garments  might  have  been  heard  among  them,  and 
Bathaheba  appeared  in  their  midst,  their  soft,  feathery  arms  caressing  her 
v^  to  her  shoulders.  She  paused,  turned,  went  back  over  the  hill  and 
down  again  to  her  own  door,  whence  she  cast  a  farewell  glance  upon  the 
spot  she  had  just  left,  having  resolved  not  to  remain  near  the  place 
after  all. 

She  saw  a  dim  spot  of  artificial  red  moving  round  the  shoulder  of  the 
rise.    It  disappeared  on  the  other  side. 

She  waited  one  minute — ^two  minutes — ^thought  of  Troy's  disappoint* 
ment  at  her  non-fulfilment  of  a  promised  engagement,  tossed  on  her  hat 
again,  ran  up  the  garden,  clambered  over  the  bank  and  followed  the 
original  direction.  She  was  now  literally  trembling  and  panting  at  this 
her  temerity  in  such  an  errant  undertaking ;  her  breath  came  and  went 
quickly,  and  her  eyes  shone  with  an  infrequent  light.  Yet  go  she  must. 
She  reached  the  verge  of  a  pit  in  the  middle  of  the  ferns.  Troy  stood  in 
ihe  bottom,  looking  up  towards  her. 

'<I  heard  you  rustling  through  the  fern  before  I  saw  you,"  he  said» 
coming  up  and  giving  her  his  hand  to  help  her  down  the  slope. 

The  pit  was  a  hemispherical  concave,  naturally  formed,  with  a  top 
diameter  of  about  thirty  feet,  and  shallow  enough  to  allow  the  sunshine  to 
reach  their  heads.  Standing  in  the  centre,  the  sky  overhead  was  met  by 
a  circular  horizon  of  fern :  this  grew  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  slope 
and  then  abruptly  ceased.  The  middle  within  the  belt  of  verdure  was 
floored  with  a  thick  flossy  carpet  of  moss  and  grass  intermingled,  so 
yielding  that  the  foot  was  half  buried  within  it. 

''Now,"  said  Troy, .producing  the  sword,  which,  as  he  raised  it  into 
the  sunlight,  gleamed  a  sort  of  greeting,  like  a  living  thing,  ''first,  we 
have  four  right  and  four  left  cuts;  four  right  and  four  left  thrusts. 
Infuitiy  cuts  and  guards  are  more  interesting  than  ours,  to  my  mind ; 
but  they  are  not  so  swashing.  They  have  seven  cuts  and  three  thrusts. 
Bo  much  as  a  preliminary.  Well,  next,  our  cut  one  is  as  if  you  were 
0owing  your  com — so."  Bathsheba  saw  a  sort  of  rainbow,  upside  down 
in  the  air,  and  Troy's  arm  was  still  again.  "  Gut  two,  as  if  you  were 
hedging — so.  Three,  as  if  you  were  reaping — so.  Four,  as  if  you  were 
threshing — ^in  that  way.    Then  the  same  on  the  left.    The  thrusts  are 
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thege :   one,  two,  three,  four,  right ;   one^  two,  three,  four,  left."    He 
repeated  them.    "  Have  *em  again  ?  "  he  said.    •*  One,  two *' 

She  hurriedly  interrapted:  **Td  rather  not;  though  I  don*t  mind  your 
twos  and  foors ;  hut  your  ones  and  tiureei  are  terrible !  *' 

<'  Very  welL  Til  let  you  off  the  ones  and  threes.  Next,  cuts,  points 
and  guards  altogether."  Troy  duly  exhibited  them.  "  Then  there's  pursu- 
ing practice,  in  this  way."  He  gave  the  movements  as  before.  "  There, 
those  are  the  stereotyped  forms.  The  infantry  have  two  most  diabolical 
upward  cuts,  which  we  are  too  humane  to  use.    Like  this — ^three,  four.** 

"  How  murderous  and  bloodthirsty !  ** 

**  They  are  rather  deathy.  Now  111  be  more  interesting,  and  let  you 
see  some  loose  play — giving  all  the  cuts  and  points,  infantry  and  cavalry, 
quicker  than  lightning,  and  as  promiscuously — with  just  enough  rule  to 
regulate  instinct  and  yet  not  to  fetter  it..  You  are  my  antagonist,  with 
this  difference  from  real  warfare,  that  I  shall  miss  you  every  time  by  one 
hair*s  breadth,  or  perhaps  two.    Mind  you  don't  flinch,  whatever  you  do." 

**  1*11  be  sure  not  to ! "  she  said  invincibly. 

He  pointed  to  about  a  yard  in  front  of  him. 

Bathsheba*s  adventurous  spirit  was  beginning  to  find  some  grains  of 
relish  in  these  highly  novel  proceedings.  She  took  up  her  position  as 
directed,  feeing  Troy. 

'<  Now  just  to  learn  whether  you  have  pluck  enough  to  let  me  do  what 
I  wish,  I'D  give  you  a  preliminary  test." 

He  flourished  the  sword  by  way  of  introduction  number  two,  and  the 
next  thing  of  which  she  was  conscious  was  that  the  point  and  blade  of  the 
sword  were  darting  with  a  gleam  towards  her  left  side,  just  above  her  hip; 
then  of  their  reappearance  on  her  right  side,  emerging  as  it  were  from 
between  her  ribs,  having  apparently  passed  through  her  body.  The  third 
item  of  consciousness  was  that  of  seeing  the  same  sword,  perfectly  dean 
and  free  from  blood  held  vertically  in  Troy's  hand  (in  the  position  tech- 
nically called  "  recover  swords  ").    All  was  as  quick  as  electricity. 

*'  Oh  I "  she  cried  out  in  aflOright,  pressing  her  hand  to  her  side.  *«  Have 
you  run  me  through  ? — ^no,  you  have  not  I    "Whatever  have  you  done !  " 

"  I  have  not  touched  you,"  said  Troy  quietly.  *'  It  was  mere  sleight  of 
hand.  The  sword  passed  behind  you.  Now  you  are  not  afraid,  are  you  f 
Because  if  you  are  I  can't  perform.  I  give  my  word  that  I  will  not  only 
not  hurt  you,  but  not  once  touch  you." 

« I  don't  think  I  am  afraid.    Tou  are  quite  sure  you  will  not  hurt  me  f  " 

"  Quite  sure." 

**  Is  the  sword  very  sharp  ?" 

"  Oh  no— only  stand  as  still  as  a  statue.    Now !  " 

In  an  instant  the  atmosphere  was  transformed  to  Baihsheba's  eyes. 
Beams  of  light  caught  from  the  low  sun's  rays,  above,  around,  in  front  of 
her,  well-nigh  shut  out  earth  and  heaven — all  emitted  in  the  marvellous 
evolutions  of  Troy's  reflecting  blade,  which  seemed  every  where  at  once, 
and  yet  nowhere  specially.     These  circumambient  gleams  were  aecom- 
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panied  by  a  keen  sibilation  that  was  almost  a  whistling— also  springing 
fix>m  all  sides  of  her  at  once.  In  short,  she  was  enclosed  in  a  firmament 
of  light,  and  of  sharp  hisses,  resembling  a  sky-fnll  of  meteors  close  at 
band. 

Nerer  since  the  broad-sword  became  the  national  weapon,  had  there  been 
more  dexterity  shown  in  its  management  than  by  the  hands  of  Sergeant 
Troy,  and  never  had  he  been  in  snch  splendid  temper  for  the  performance 
as  now  in  the  evening  sunshine  among  the  ferns  with  Bathsheba.  It  may 
safely  be  asserted  with  respect  to  the  closeness  of  his  cuts,  that  had  it 
been  possible  for  the  edge  of  the  sword  to  leave  in  the  air  a  permanent 
substance  wherever  it  flew  past,  the  space  left  nntonched  wonld  have 
been  a  complete  mould  of  Bathsheba*s  figure. 

Behind  the  lominoos  streams  of  this  aurora  tniUtaris,  she  conld  see 
the  hne  of  Troy's  sword-arm,  spread  in  a  scarlet  haze  over  the  space 
covered  by  its  motions,  like  a  twanged  bowstring,  and  behind  all  Troy 
himself,  mostly  facing  her ;  sometimes,  to  show  the  rear  cuts,  half  tnmed 
away,  his  eye  nevertheless  always  keenly  measuring  her  breadth  and  out- 
line, and  his  lips  tightly  closed  in  sustained  effort.  Next,  his  movements 
lapsed  slower,  and  she  could  see  them  individually.  The  hissing  of  the 
sword  had  ceased,  and  he  stopped  entirely. 

**  That  outer  loose  lock  of  hair  wants  tidying,'*  he  said,  before  she  had 
moved  or  spoken.     **  Wait :  1*11  do  it  for  you.** 

An  arc  of  silver  shone  on  her  right  side :  the  sword  had  descended. 
The  lock  dropped  to  the  ground. 

'< Bravely  borne!'*  said  Troy.  «Tou  didn't  flinch  a  shade's  thick- 
ness.   Wonderful  in  a  woman !  *'  ^ 

**  It  was  because  I  didn't  expect  it.    C  you  have  spoilt  my  hair  1 " 

**  Only  once  more." 

**  No — ^no !    I  am  afraid  of  you — indeed  I  am ! "  she  cried. 

**  I  won't  touch  you  at  all — not  even  your  hair.  I  am  only  going  to 
kill  that  caterpillar  settling  on  you.    Now :  still  1 " 

It  appeared  that  a  caterpillar  had  come  from  the  fern  and  chosen  the 
front  of  her  boddice  as  his  resting  place.  She  saw  the  p<»nt  glisten 
towards  her  bosom,  and  seemingly  enter  it.  Bathsheba  closed  her  eyes 
in  the  fall  persuasion  that  she  was  killed  at  last.  However,  feeling  just 
as  usual,  she  opened  them  again. 

*^  There  it  is,  look,"  said  the  Sergeant,  holding  his  sword  before  her 
eyes. 

The  caterpillar  was  spitted  upon  its  point. 

**  Why  it  is  magic  I "  said  Bathsheba,  amased. 

«  0  no— dexterity.  I  merely  gave  point  to  your  bosom  where  thd 
caterpillar  was,  and  instead  of  running  you  through  checked  the  extension 
a  thousandth  of  an  inch  short  of  your  surface." 

**  But  how  could  you  chop  off  a  curl  of  my  hair  with  a  sword  that  has 
no  edge?" 

**  No  edge  f    This  sword  will  shave  like  a  razor.    Look  here." 
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He  tonched  the  palm  of  his  hand  with  the  blade,  and  then,  lifting  it, 
showed  her  a  thin  shaving  of  scarf-skin  dangling  therefrom. 

"  Bat  yon  said  before  beginning  that  it  was  blunt  and  coaldn*t  eat 
me  I" 

**  That  was  to  get  yoa  to  stand  still,  and  so  ensore  yoar  safety.  The 
risk  of  injaring  yoa  through  year  moving  was  too  great  not  to  compel 
me  to  tell  yoa  an  nntrath  to  obviate  it.*' 

She  shuddered.  *<  I  have  been  within  an  inch  of  my  life,  and  didn*t 
know  it!*' 

«<More  precisely  speaking,  you  have  been  within  half  an  inch  of  being 
pared  alive  two  hundred  and  ninety-five  times." 

**  Cruel,  cruel,  'tis  of  you  I " 

'*  Ton  have  been  perfectly  safe  nevertheless.  My  sword  nev^  errs.*' 
And  Troy  returned  the  weapon  to  the  scabbard, 

Bathsheba  overcome  by  a  hundred  tumultuous  feelings  resulting  from 
the  scene,  abstractedly  sat  down  on  a  tuft  of  heather. 

"I  must  leave  you  now,"  said  Troy  softly.  "And  m  venture  to 
take  and  keep  this  in  remembrance  of  you." 

She  saw  him  stoop  to  the  grass,  pick  up  the  winding  lock  which  he 
had  severed  from  her  manifold  tresses,  twist  it  round  his  fingers,  unfiisten 
a  button  in  the  breast  of  his  coat,  and  carefully  put  it  inside.  She  felt 
T>owerless  to  withstand  or  deny  him.  He  was  altogether  too  much  for  her» 
and  Bathsheba  seemed  as  one  who,  facing  a  reviving  wind,  finds  it  to 
blow  so  strongly  that  it  stops  the  breath. 

He  drew  near  and  said,  ''  I  must  be  leaving  you."  He  drew  nearer 
still.  A  minute  later  and  she  saw  his  scarlet  form  disappear  amid  the 
ferny  thicket,  almost  in  a  flash,  like  a  brand  swifUy  waved. 

That  minute's  interval  had  brought  the  blood  beating  into  her  fiuse, 
set  her  stinging  as  if  aflajne  to  the  very  hollows  of  her  feet,,  and  enlarged 
emotion  to  a  compass  which  quite  swamped  thought.  It  had  brought 
upon  her  a  stroke  resulting,  as  did  that  of  Moses  in  Horeb,  in  a  liquid 
stream — here  a  stream  of  tears.  She  felt  like  one  who  has  sinned  a  great 
sin. 

The  circumstance  had  been  the  gentle  dip  of  Troy's  mouth  downwards 
upon  her  own.    He  had  kissed  her. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 
PlBTICULABS  OF  A  TWILIGHT  WALK. 

Wb  now  see  the  element  of  folly  distinctly  mingling  with  the  many 
varying  particulars  which  made  up  the  character  of  Bathsheba  Everdene. 
It  was  idmost  foreign  to  her  intrinsic  nature.  It  was  introduced  as  lymph 
on  the  dart  of  Eros,  and  eventually  permeated  and  coloured  her  whole 
oonstitotion.    Bathsheba,  though  she  had  too  much  understanding  to  be 
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entirelj  governed  by  her  womanliness,  had  too  mnch  womanliness  to 
nse  her  onderstanding  to  the  best  advantage.  Perhaps  in  no  minor  point 
does  woman  astonish  her  helpmate  more  than  in  the  strange  power  she 
possesses  of  believing  cajoleries  that  she  knows  to  be  false — except, 
indeed,  in  that  of  being  utterly  sceptical  on  strictores  that  she  knows  to 
be  true* 

Bathsheba  loved  Troy  in  the  way  that  only  self-reliant  women  love 
when  they  abandon  their  self-reliance.  When  a  strong  woman  recklessly 
throws  away  her  strength  she  is  worse  than  a  weak  woman  who  has  never 
had  any  strength  to  throw  away.  One  source  of  her  inadequacy  is  the 
novelty  of  the  occasion.  She  has  never  had  practice  in  making  the  best 
of  such  a  condition.    Weakness  is  doubly  weak  by  being  new. 

Bathsheba  was  not  conscious  of  guile  in  this  matter.  Though  in  one 
sense  a  woman  of  the  world,  it  was,  after  all,  that  world  of  day-light 
coteries,  and  green  carpets,  wherein  cattle  form  the  passiug  crowd  and 
winds  the  busy  hum ;  where  a  quiet  fiftmily  of  rabbits  or  hares  lives  on  the 
other  side  of  your  party-wall,  where  your  neighbour  is  eveiybody  in  the 
tything,  and  •  where  calculation  is  confined  to  market-days.  Of  the 
fabricated  tastes  of  good  fashionable  society  she  knew  but  little,  and  of  the 
formulated  self-indulgence  of  bad,  nothing  at  all.  Had  her  utmost 
thoughts  in  this  direction  been  distinctly  worded  (and  by  herself  they 
never  were)  they  would  only  have  amounted  to  such  a  matter  as  that  she 
&lt  her  impulses  to  be  pleasanter  guides  than  her  discretion.  Her  love 
was  entire  as  a  child's,  and  though  warm  as  summer  it  was  fresh  as 
spring.  Her  culpability  lay  in  her  making  no  attempt  to  control  feeling 
by  subtle  and  careful  inquiry  into  consequences.  She  could  show  others 
the  steep  and  thorny  way,  but "  reck*d  not  her  own  rede." 

And  Troy's  deformities  lay  deep  down  from  a  woman's  vision,  whilst 
his  embellishments  were  upon  the  very  surface;  thus  contrasting  with 
homely  Oak,  whose  defects  were  patent  to  the  blindest,  and  whose  virtues 
were  as  metab  in  a  mine. 

The  difference  between  love  and  respect  was  markedly  shown  in  her 
conduct.  Bathsheba  had  spoken  of  her  interest  in  Boldwood  with  the 
greatest  freedom  to  Liddy,  but  she  had  only  communed  with  her  own 
heart  concerning  Troy. 

All  this  infatuation  Gabriel  saw,  and  was  troubled  thereby  from  the  time  of 
his  daily  journey  a-field  to  the  time  of  his  return,  and  on  to  the  small  hours 
of  many  a  night.  That  he  was  not  beloved  had  hitherto  beenhis  great  sorrow; 
that  Bathsheba  was  getting  into  the  toils  was  now  a  sorrow  greater  than 
the  first,  and  one  which  nearly  obscured  it.  It  was  a  result  which  paralleled 
the  oft-quoted  observation  of  Hippocrates  concerning  physical  pains. 

That  is  a  noble  though  perhaps  an  unpromising  love  which  not  even 
the  fear  of  breeding  aversion  in  the  bosom  of  the  one  beloved  can  deter 
from  combating  his  or  her  errors.  Oak  determined  to  speak  to  his 
mistress.  He  would  base  his  appeal  on  what  he  considered  her  unfiEiir 
treatment  of  Farmer  Boldwood,  now  absent  from  home. 
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An  opportimitj  oectirred  one  evening  when  she  had  gone  for  a  short 
walk  by  a  path  through  the  neighbonring  corn-fields.  It  was  dnsk  when 
Oaky  who  had  not  been  far  a-field  that  day,  took  the  same  path  and  met 
her  returning,  qnite  pensively,  as  he  thonght. 

The  wheat  was  now  tall,  and  the  path  was  narrow;  thos  the  way  was 
qnite  a  sunken  groove  between  the  embrowing  thicket  on  either  side. 
Two  persons  could  not  walk  abreast  without  damaging  the  crop,  and  Oak 
stood  aside  to  let  her  pass. 

**  Oh,  is  it  Gabriel  f  "  she  said,  **  Ton  are  taking  a  walk  too.  Good 
night." 

*'  I  thought  I  would  come  to  meet  you,  as  it  is  rather  late,"  said  Oak, 
turning  and  following  at  her  heels  when  she  had  brushed  somewhat  quickly 
by  him. 

'<  Thank  you,  indeed,  but  I  am  not  very  fearful." 

"  Oh  no;  but  there  are  bad  characters  about." 

**  I  never  meet  them." 

Now  Oak,  with  marvellous  ingenuity,  had  been  going  to  introduce  the 
gallant  Sergeant  through  the  channel  of  **  bad  characters."  But  all  at 
once  the  scheme  broke  down,  it  suddenly  occurring  to  him  that  this  was 
rather  a  clumsy  way,  and  too  bare-faced  to  begin  with.  He  tried  another 
preamble. 

"  And  as  the  man  who  would  naturally  come  to  meet  you  is  away 
from  home,  too — I  mean  Parmer  Boldwood — why,  thinks  I,  TU  go,"  he 
said. 

<<  Ah,  yes."  She  walked  on  without  turning  her  head,  and  for  many 
steps  nothing  further  was  heard  from  her  quarter  than  the  rustle  of  her 
dress  against  the  heavy  corn-ears*    Then  she  resumed  rather  tartly : 

*^  I  don*t  quite  understand  what  you  meant  by  saying  that  Mr.  Bold- 
wood  would  fiaturally  come  to  meet  me." 

*'  I  meant  on  account  of  the  wedding  which  they  say  is  likely  to  take 
place  between  you  and  him,  Miss.     Forgive  my  speaking  plainly." 

**  They  say  what  is  not  true,"  she  returned  quickly.  **  No  marriage  is 
likely  to  take  place  between  us." 

Gabriel  now  put  forth  his  unobscured  opinion,  for  the  moment  had 
come.  ''Well,  Miss  Everdene,"  he  said,  ''putting  aside  what  people 
say,  I  never  in  my  life  saw  apy  courting  if  his  is  not  a  courting  of  you." 

Bathsheba  would  probably  have  terminated  the  conversation  there  and 
then  by  flatly  forbidding  the  subject,  had  not  her  conscious  weakness  of 
position  allured  her  to  palter  and  argue  in  endeavours  to  better  it. 

"  Since  this  subject  has  been  mentioned,"  she  said  very  emphatically, 
*'  I  am  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  clearing  up  a  mistake  which  is  very 
common  and  very  provoking.  I  didn*t  definitely  promise  Mr.  Boldwood 
anything.  I  have  never  cared  for  him.  I  respect  him,  and  he  has  urged 
me  to  marry  him.  But  I  have  given  him  no  distinct  answer.  As  soon 
as  he  returns  I  shall  do  so ;  and  the  answer  will  be  that  I  cannot  think  of 
marrying  him." 
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''People  are  fall  of  mist&keB,  seemingly.** 

"  They  are." 

**  The  other  day  they  said  yon  were  trifling  with  him,  and  yon  almost' 
proTed  that  yon  were  not ;  lately  they  have  said  that  you  are  not,  and 
yon  straightway  begin  to  show " 

"  That  I  am,  I  suppose  yon  mean." 

"  Well  I  hope  they  speak  the  truth." 

"  They  do,  but  wrongly  applied.  I  don't  trifle  with  him,  but  then,  I 
haye  nothing  to  do  with  him." 

Oak  was  unfortunately  led  on  to  speak  of  Boldwood^s  riyal  in  a  wrong 
tone  to  her  after  all.  **  I  wish  you  had  never  met  that  young  Sergeant 
Troy,  Miss,"  he  sighed. 

Bathsheba's  steps  became  fsuntly  spasmodic.    **  Why  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  He  is  not  good  enough  for  you." 

"  Did  any  one  tell  you  to  speak  to  me  like  this  ?  " 

"  Nobody  at  aH." 

''  Then  it  appears  to  me  that  Sergeant  Troy  does  not  concern  us  here," 
'  she  said,  intractably.    **  Tet  I  must  say  that  Sergeant  Troy  is  an  educated 
man  and  quite  worthy  of  any  woman.    He  is  well  bom." 

**  His  being  higher  in  learning  and  birth  than  the  ruck  of  soldiers  is 
anything  but  a  proof  of  his  worth.    It  shows  his  course  to  be  downward." 

**  I  cannot  see  what  this  has  to  do  with  our  conversation.  Mr.  Troy's 
course  is  not  by  any  means  downward ;  and  his  superiority  is  a  proof  of 
his  worth." 

''  I  believe  him  to  have  no  conscience  at  all.  And  I  cannot  help  begging 
you,  Miss,  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  him.  Listen  to  me  this  once — 
only  this  once  I  I  don't  say  he's  such  a  bad  man  as  I  have  fancied — I 
pray  to  Cbd  he  is  not.  But  since  we  don't  exactly  know  what  he  is,  why 
not  behave  as  if  he  might  be  bad,  simply  for  your  own  safety  ?  Don't 
trust  him,  mistress ;  I  ask  you  not  to  trust  him  so." 

"Why,  pray?" 

^'  I  like  soldiers,  but  this  one  I  do  not  like,"  he  said*,  sturdily.  ''The 
nature  of  his  calling  may  have  tempted  him  astray,  and  what  is  mirth  to 
the  neighbours  is  ruin  to  the  woman.  When  he  tries  to  talk  to  you  again, 
why  not  turn  away  with  a  short  *  Good  day ; '  and  when  you  see  him  com- 
ing one  way,  turn  the  other.  When  he  says  anything  laudable,  fiiil  to 
see  the  point  and  don't  smile,  and  speak  of  him  before  those  who  will 
report  your  talk  as  '  that  fantastical  man,'  or  '  that  Sergeant  What's-his- 
name.'  '  That  man  of  a  family  that  has  come  to  the  dogs.'  Don't  be 
unmannerly  towards  him,  but  harmless-uncivil,  and  so  get  rid  of  the 
man." 

No  Christmas  robin  detained  by  a  window-pane  ever  pulsed  as  did 
Bathsheba  now. 

"  I  say — ^I  say  again — that  it  doesn't  become  you  to  talk  about  him. 
Why  he  should  be  mentioned  passes  me  quite ! "  she  exclaimed  desper- 
ately.   "  I  know  this,  th-th-that  he  is  a  thoroughly  conscientious  man— 
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blnnl  some  times  eren  to  nidenees — ^bnt  always  speakiog  his  mind  about 
joa  plain  to  your  hce ! ' ' 
•      "Oh."       . 

"  He  isasgood  as  anybody  in  this  parish  1  He  is  very  pariioular  too, 
about  going  to  ehnrch — ^yes»  he  is !  '* 

"  I  am  afeard  nobody  ever  saw  him  there.    I  never  did  certainly/' 

"  The  reason  of  that  is/*  she  said  eagerly,  "  that  he  goes  in  privately 
I    by  the  old  tower  door»  just  when  the  service  commences,  and  sits  at  the 
hhok  of  the  gallery.    He  told  me  so." 

This  supreme  instance  of  Troy's  goodness  fell  upon  OabrieVs  ears  like 
{be  thirteenth  stroke  of  a  crazy  dock.  It  was  not  only  received  with 
otter  incredulity  as  regarded  itself,  bat  threw  a  doubt  <m  all  the  assurances 
thai  had  preceded  it. 

Oak  was  grieved  to  find  how  entirely  she  trusted  him.  He  brimmed 
with  deep  feeling  as  he  replied  in  a  steady  voice,  the  steadiness  of  which 
was  spoilt  by  the  palpableness  of  his  great  effort  to  keep  it  so : — 

«  You  know,  mistress,  that  I  lov^  you,  and  shall  love  you  always.  I 
only  mention  this  to  bring  to  your  mind  that  at  any  rate  I  would  idsh  to 
do  you  no  harm :  beyond  that  I  put  it  aside.  I  have  lost  in  the  race  for 
money  and  good  things,  and  I  anrnot  such  a  fool  as  to  pretend  to  you  now 
I  am  poor,  and  you  have  got  altogether  above  me.  But  Bathsheba,  dear 
mistress,  this  I  beg  you  to  consider — that  both  to  keep  yourself  well 
^  honoured  among  the  workfolk,  and  in  common  generosity  to  an  honourable 
man  who  loves  you  as  weU  as  I,  you  should  be  more  discreet  in  your  bear- 
ing towards  this  soldier." 

"  Don't,  don*t,  don't !  "  she  exclaimed,  in  a  choking  vo^. 

"  Are  you  not  more  to  me  than  my  own  affairs,  and  even  life  7  "  he 
went  on.  "  Come,  Usten  to  me  1  I  am  six  years  older  than  youi^  and 
Mr.  Boldwood  is  ten  years  older  than  I,  and  consider — ^I  do  beg  you  to 
consider  before  it  is  too  late:— how  safe  you  would  be  in  his  hands ! " 

Oak's  allusion  to  his  own  love  for  her  lessened,  io  some  extent,  her 
angcr.at  his  interference ;  but  she  could  not  really  forgive  him  for  letlbg 
his  widi  to  many  her  be  eclipsed  by  his  wish  to  do  her  good,  any  more 
than  for  his  slighting  treatment  of  Troy. 

"  I  wish  you  to  go  elsewhere,"  she  said,  a  paleness  of  fietce  invisible  to 
the  eye  being  suggested  by  the  trembling  words.  "Do  not  remain  on 
this  farm  any  longer.    I  don't  want  you — I  beg  you  to  go  I  " 

'*  That's  nonsense,"  said  Oak,  calmly,  "  This  is  the  second  time  you 
have  pretended  to  dismiss  me,  and  what's  the  use  of  it  ?  " 

"  Pretended !  You  shall  go,  sir — ^yctur  lecturing  I  will  not  hear  f  I 
am  mistress  here." 

"  Go,  indeed — what  folly  will  you  say  next  ?  Treating  me  like  Dick 
)?om  and  Harry  when  you  know  that  a  short  time  ago  my  position  was  as 
good  as  yours  I  Upon  my  life,  Bathsheba,  it  is  too  barefaced.  You  know 
too  that  I  can't  go  without  putting  things  in  such  a  strait  as  you  wouldn't 
get  out  of  I  can't  tell  when.    Unless,  indeed,  you'U  promise  to  have  an 
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trnderBtandiDg  man  as  bailiffi  or  manager,  or  something.  1*11  go  at  onee  if 
yoa*ll  promise  that.*' 

'<I  shall  have  no  bailiff ;  I  shall  continae  tobe  my  own  manager/'  she 
said  deeisiTely. 

«  Very  well,  then ;  yon  should  be  thankful  to  me  for  staying.  How 
would  the  farm  go  on  with  nobody  to  mind  it  but  a  woman  7  Bat  mind 
this,  I  don't  wish  yon  to  feel  yon  owe  me  anything.  Not  I.  What  I 
do,  I  do.  Sometimes  I  say  I  should  be  as  glad  as  a  bird  to  leave  the  plaee 
— for  don't  suppose  I'm  content  to  be  a  nobody.  I  was  made  for  better 
things.  However,  I  don't  like  to  see  your  concerns  going  to  ruin,  as  they 
must  if  you  keep  in  this  mind.  •  •  •  I  hate  taking  my  own  measure  so 
plainly,  but  upon  my  life  your  provoking  ways  make  a  man  say  what  he 
wouldn't  dream  of  oUier  times !  I  own  to  being  rather  interfering.  But 
you  know  well  enough  how  it  is,  and  who  she  is  that  I  like  too  well,  and 
feel  too  much  like  a  fool  about  to  be  civil  to  her." 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  she  privately  and  unconsciously  respected 
him  a  little  for  this  grim  fidelity,  which  had  been  shown  in  his  tone  even 
more  than  in  his  words.  At  any  rate  she  murmured  something  to  the 
effect  that  he  might  stay  if  he  wished.  She  said  more  distinctly,  "  Will 
you  leave  me  alone  now  f  1  don't  order  it  as  a  mistress — I  bA  it  as  a 
woman,  and  I  expect  you  not  to  be  so  uncourteous  as  to  refuse." 

**  Certainly  I  will.  Miss  Everdene,"  said  Gabriel,  gently.  He  wondered 
that  the  request  should  have  come  at  this  moment,  for  the  strife  was  over, 
and  they  were  on  a  most  desolate  hill  fur  from  eveiy  human  habitation, 
and  the  hour  was  getting  late.  He  stood  still  and  allowed  her  to  get  fiur 
ahead  of  him  till  he  could  only  see  her  form  upon  the  sky. 

A  distressing  explanation  of  this  anxiety  to  be  rid  of  him  at  that  point 
now  ensued.  A  figure  apparently  rose  from  the  earth  beside  her.  The 
shape  beyond  all  doubt  was  Troy's.  Oak  would  not  be  even  a  possible 
listener,  and  at  once  turned  back  till  a  good  two  hundred  yards  were  be- 
tween the  lovers  and  himself. 

Gabriel  went  home  by  way  of  the  churchyard.  In  passing  the  tower  he 
thou^t  of  what  she  had  said  about  the  Sergeant's  virtuous  habit  of  enter- 
ing the  church  unperceived  at  the  beginning  of  service.  Believing  that 
the  little  gallery  door  alluded  to  was  quite  disused,  he  ascended  the  external 
flight  of  steps  at  the  top  of  which  it  stood,  and  examined  it  The  pale 
lustre  yet  hanging  in  the  north-western  heaven  was  sufficient  to  show  that 
a  sprig  of  ivy  had  grown  fh>m  the  wall  across  the  door  to  a  length  of  more 
than  a  foot,  delicately  tying  Ae  pan^  to  the  stone  jamb.  It  was  a  deci* 
sive  proof  that  the  door  had  not  beeii  opened  at  least  since  Troy  came 
back  to  Weatherbury.. 
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Enca  Fritz  at  his  palace  of  Beriin 

I  saw  at  a  rojal  earooae, 
In  a  periwig  powdered  and  curling 

He  eat  with  his  hat  on  his  hrows. 
The  handsome  yonng  princes  were  present, 

Uncovered  they  stood  in  the  hall; 
And  oh !   it  was  wholesome  and  pleasant 

To  see  how  he  treated  them  all  1 

Reclined  on  the  softest  of  cushions 

His  Majesty  sits  to  his  meats. 
The  princes,  like  loyal  yonng  F^rossianSy 

Have  neyer  a  hack  to  their  seats* 
Off  salmon  and  Tenison  and  pheasants 

He  dines  like  a  monarch  august; 
His  sons,  if  they  eat  in  his  presence, 

Put  up  with  a  bone  or  a  crust. 

He  quafis  his  bold  bumpers  of  Rhenidi, 

It  can't  be  too  good  or  too  dear; 
The  princes  are  made  to  replenish 

Their  cups  with  the  smallest  of  beer. 
And  if  ever,  by  words  or  grimaces. 

Their  highnesses  dare  to  complain, 
The  King  flings  a  dii^  in  their  fitoes, 

Or  batters  their  bones  with  his  cane. 

*Tis  thus  that  the  chief  of  our  nation 

The  minds  of  his  children  improves ; 
And  teaches  polite  education 

By  boxing  the  ears  that  he  loves. 
I  warrant  they  vex  him  but  seldom. 

And  so  if  we  dealt  with  our  sons, 
If  we  up  with  our  cudgels  and  felled  'em. 

We'd  teach  'em  good  manners  at  once. 
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Amidbt  the  startiing  surviYals  of  aniaqxiity,  the  dusty  reyiyalfl  of  the 
mythic  man,  not  one  has  come  with  snch  a  tiieatrieal  (would  that  we  could 
Bay  dramatic  I)  Sclat  upon  as  as  the  recent  ezoayations  in  the  Troad. 
Priam  and  his  kingdom  have  so  long  heen  consigned  to  the  same  Hades  as 
Minerva  and  TheseoSi  Jason  and  Hercules,  the  Dioscuri  and  Deucalion,^that 
it  was  a  sensation  not  unlike  that  from  suddenly  seeing  a  megatherium  in 
the  paddock  beyond  your  garden  wall,  to  hear  the  announcement  of  the  re^ 
coyery  of  King  Priam's  treasure,  lying  in  the  square  place  where  its  oaken 
casket  had  cromUed  to  dust,  with  the  key  beside  it  which  the  unhappy 
guardian  had  brought  at  the  dreadful  final  moment  to  rescue  something 
for  his  consolation  in  exile ;  the  ashes,  calcined  rocks,  the  pell-mell  of 
weapons,  bronze  and  stone — then  the  owl-headed  Minerva,  the  heaps  of 
gold  vases  and  gold  ornaments,  Hecuba's  head-dress  and  necklace,  rings 
in  countless  store,  helmets  and  battle-axes,  with  all  the  aids  of  the  most 
curiously  coincident  items  of  stage  business.  Qrave  man  who  regard 
archeology  as  a  science,  and  successful  ezpbration  as  the  highest  prize  of 
long-continued  and  well-directed  study  of  history  and  mythology,  of  geo- 
graphy and  geology,  of  cabinets  and  museums,  might  w^  be  pardoned  if 
they  took  this  exploit  of  a  raw  student — amateur  archsdogue  in  the  green 
stage  of  Homeric  enthusiasm — ^for  a  plant  rather  than  a  find,  and  con- 
jectured that  Schliemann  only  discovered  what  he  had  concealed. 

There  are  many  people  who  find  the  easiest  thing  to  believe  just  that 
which  is  the  least  credible  without  being  impossible,  and  the  world  in 
generaLrather  prefers  to  believe  than  the  contrary ;  and  Max  MiiUer  and 
these  terrible  myth-analysts  have  so  frightfully  invaded  our  poetic  pro- 
perties, and  distilled  so  much  of  our  heroic  history  into  mere  statement  of 
first  principles — ^not  history,  but  the  primal  elements  of  it  ciystalUzed 
anihropomorphically — that  many  of  us  would  have  been  glad  to  see  the 
last  royal  successor  of  Dardanus  come  to  the  foot-lights  and  ^iiH^^ifw 
them.  What  a  triumph  for  poetry,  what  a  milestone  for  history,  was 
suggested  by  Schliemann's  cry  of  exultation !  But  closer  examination 
shows  that,  while  his  enthusiasm  and  happy  credulity  have  not  been  re- 
warded by  finding  what  he  went  to  find.  Homer's  Troy,  he  has  unearthed 
a  riddle  which  is  likely  to  give  work  to  archsdology  for  some  time  to  come. 

Schliemann's  early  life  was  one  of  hard  work  and  enthusiasm ;  as  an 
errand  haj  in  a  commercial  house  in  Amsterdam  he  contrived  to  lay  the 
foundations  of  a  linguistic  education,  which  gitve  him  such  conunereial 
advantages  that  in  1868  he  retired  firom  business  with  wealth  enough  to 
enable  him  to  take  up  the  study  of  aroh»ology»  drawn  thereto  by  classical 
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reading.    AnmtereBibgsketoh  ofhisearly  li&,by  BajudTaybr,^ 
in  the  New  York  Tribune^  shows  that  his  enthusiasm  in  damieal  stody 
was  of  such  an  exaltation  that  one  mi^t  in  advance  predict  that  he  woqM 
find  wbateyer  he  wanted  to  find,  and  see  what  he  went  out  to  see,  bnt 
that  his  scientific  fiumlties  woold  hardly  keep  pace  with  his  fitncy*    "  In 
1869,  with  the  Iliad  and  Ody$$ey  in  his  pocket/'  he  went  into  the  LcTant, 
first  to  Ithaca,  where  he  soon  satisfied  himself  of  the  identity  of  the  site 
of  Ulysses'  palace,  the  grotto  of  the  Nymphs,  and  the  home  of  the  swine- 
herd, "  with  ten  of  the  twelve  stalls  for  swine."    The  people  in  Ithaca,  it 
seems,  were  deeply  impressed  with  his  Homeric  devotion,  and  often 
gatheredtogeihertohearhimread  the  verses  of  his  great  original;  and  on 
one  occasion  (to  qnote  Mr.  Taylor's  translation  of  the  passage),  "  in  order 
to  be  heard  by  all,  he  had  a  table  placed,  as  a  rostrum,  tmder  a  plane-tree 
in  the  centre  of  the  village,  and  then  read,  with  a  load  voice,  the  twenty* 
tiurd  book  of  the  Odyssey,  from  the  opening  to  the  247th  verse,  wherdn 
it  is  related  how  the  Qneen  of  Ithaca,  the  best  and  most  chaste  of  women, 
recognizes  her  beloved  sponse  after  twenty  years  of  separation.    Although 
I  had  already  read  the  passage  nmnberless  times,  I  was  always  freshly 
moved  whenever  I  penised  it,  and  the  magnificent  lines  made  the  same 
impression  on  my  auditors.    All  wept  profusely,  and  I  was  obliged  to 
weep  with  them."    To  those  who  know  the  modem  Greek,  and  the  quick* 
wittedness  of  the  people,  the  image  of  this  grave  foreigner  who  acquired 
the  language  in  middle  age,  gathering  the  Ithacans  about  him  to  read  to 
them  a  poem  in  a  language  of  which  very  few  of  them  would  comprehend 
a  sentence,  even  in  a  familiar  pronunciation,  must  suggest  other  at^motions 
than  the  pathos  of  the  poem,  and  possibly  other  cause  for  tears  than  sym* 
pathy  with  Penelope  I    The  schoolmaster  is  not  a  stranger  in  Greece,  but 
the  Iliad  is  an  immense  distance  still  frbm  peasant  Chneek,  and  the  sdf* 
satisfaction  at  his  bardic  prowess  kindles  a  lively  appreciation  of  his 
naivete  and  kindly  nature-'-of  his  ultra- German  unsuspectingness  and 
poetic  sympathies — but  hardly  inspires  any  confidence  in  his  scientific 
acumen  or  exactitude  in  future  researches. 

One  is  easily  induced  to  believe  in  the  authenticity  of  traditions  when 
travelling  in  Greece,  for  the  double  reason  that  the  people  are  as  yet  only 
partially  cursed  by  letters,  and  therefore  keep  all  things  by  tradition ;  and 
because,  without  our  knowing  it,  the  traditions  have  perhaps  been  made 
partly  by  the  existing  remains.  Rambling  over  the  island  of  Cerigo  one 
day,  I  came  across  some  abandoned  excavations,  some  frugments  of 
colunms,  and  a  fine  Hellenic  wall — evidently  part  of  a  temple  of  the  good 
days  of  Greek  art.  Close  by,  a  shepherd  boy  listlessly  watched  half-a- 
dozen  sheep,  and,  more  by  way  of  opening  conversation  than  because  I 
expected  information,  I  asked  him  what  this  had  been.  **  Oh,  the  king's 
palace,"  he  said.  "But  what  king?"  I  asked.  << Menelas— King 
Menelas,  of  course— don't  you  know  ?  "  he  replied,  with  a  look  of  simple 
wonder,  as  if  everybody  ought  to  know  as  much  as  that.  Now  here  the 
supposed  traditi<m  had  been  a  revival,  not  survival — the  peasant  had 
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boifrowed,  through  many  removes,  from  mythology.  The  so-called  temple 
of  "  Meneks  "  was  a  comparatiyely  modem  temple,  and  the  shepherd  boy 
did  much  as  Sehliemann  has  just  been  doing — he  named  the  oldest  thing 
he  knew  to  snit  the  £ftyonrite  Uieory* 

But  the  peasant  of  olassic  lands  generally  has  a  peenliar  instinet  for 
eomparative  archsaology,  an  especial  rcTerenoe  for  very  old  bnildings;  and 
when  we  come  to  consider  that  it  only  requires  the  transmission  from 
father  to  son,  or  grandson,  fifty  times,  of  such  simple  &cts  as  **  hat  the 
ancient  city  stood,"  or  **  here  the  great  battle  between  Agamemnon  and 
Priam  was  fon^t,"  which  is  the  extent  of  popular  tradition  in  such 
matters,  to  take  ns  back  twenty-five  hnndred  years,  it  is  not  so  absurd  as 
people  generally  think  to  find  history  in  popular  tradition.  What  is 
really  singular,  and  yet,  in  my  own  experience,  positively  the  case,  is,  that 
deeds  which  are  equally  flattering  to  national  pride,  and  equally  locd  in 
the  interest,  but  which  occurred  within  the  range  of  writUn  history,  are  en- 
tirely lost  from  popular  tradition,  while  historico-mythical  events  are 
retained.  An  instance  of  this  occurred  to  me  in  Crete,  where  the  tradi- 
tional tendency  is  at  the  maximum.  I  was  searching  for  the  site  of 
Minoa,  a  city  founded  by  Minos,  of  which  Strabo  says  that  it  was  only  a 
ruin  in  his  time,  and  which  Spratt  has  placed  on  the  shore  of  Snda  Bay, 
and  marked  by  a  littie  circular  port,  over  which,  on  the  hill-side,  is  a 
remnant  of  military  walls  and  a  round  tower.  On  visiting  these  ruins,  I 
saw  at  once  that  they  were  of  much  later  date  than  Spratt  had  supposed. 
A  city  founded  by  Minos  means  simply,  of  course,  a  city  of  the  early 
Pelasgic  date  of  Cretan  civilization,  and  these  have  always  Cyclopean  walls 
(in  Crete  always  of  the  second  period  and  neo-lithic),  while  the  ruins  cited 
by  Spratt  were  clearly  Hellenic,  the  stone  in  polygonal  forms,  but  finely 
cut  and  jointed  to  perfection,  with  the  marks  of  the  cutting  tools  still 
showing  on  the  sur&ce.  A  careful  search  throu^  the  vicinity  gave  me 
nothing  older,  and  I  abandoned  the  quest  for  the  time ;  but  on  a  subsequent 
visit  to~that  part  of  the  island,  I  asked  a  shepherd  if  he  could  tell  me  of 
any  remains  of  a  very  old  city,  and  he  told  me  that,  on  a  hill  he  men- 
tioned, situated  on  a  littie  harbour  outside  of  Suda,  a  beautiful,  nearly 
land-locked  port,  admirable  for  ancient  usages,  I  would  find  it.  He  knew 
nothing  about  this  later  work— did  not  even  know  it  existed.  I  found,  on 
the  spot  to  which  he  directed  me,  the  site  of  a  city,  with  the  foundations 
of  small  houses  cut  in  the  rock,  and  remains  of  two  or  three  tombs.  The 
reverence  for  the  wktu^KAtrrpw  was  the  only  part  of  the  antique  character 
which  remained  to  him.  And  I  venture  to  say  that,  of  the  uneducated 
people  of  Greece,  ten  will  know  about  the  Trojan  war,  and  the  heroes  of 
it,  where  one  will  know  anything  of  Marathon  or  Salamis,  and  the  chiefo 
who  won  them.  If  this  be  the  case  even  now,  how  much  mote  in  old 
time,  when  the  bard  was  master  of  all  men's  souls,  and  the  definiteness  of 
verse  embahned  the  &ith  once  versified,  while  history  tmversified  was 
forgotten? 

But  to  return  to  Sehliemann  and  his  quest.    It  was  to  be  eipecM 
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tltti  ha  would  find  Troy,  or  ai  least  that  he  would  latisfy  himsetf  ttat  be 
had  finmd  it ;  he  did—the  latter,  at  all  eTenta.  It  was  Homer'a  Troy  be 
waiited,  and  Homer  waa  hia  guide-book.  If  Homfir  had  been  hUarf, 
ipsissima  verba,  he  would  have  found  nothing,  fixr  Hoouar*  .would  lum 
guided  axcaTaton  longva^f^-^i^  kam  aaiiig.-  and  tf  SaMjaw^anti  had  fol- 
lowed  PomeK,  he^wpoldti^^er  luK?a  found  frhat  he  j^jaiBvaaio  baXnj. 

.^Aa  to  faiatory,  there  doaaoui  searn'maeh  reason  tediaputft^hoeKialeitDe 
of^fttfiljiriBflhwas  the  ol>)eeiof  aicmg  ai^.Tiolentjrtrugi^betiiMnilie 
Cheeks  and  the  Asiaties,  and  thai  that  city  was  called  Ilion  by  the  Qreeta. 
Tjeaonnant  aad  other  Egyptologists  believe  that  ihey  reoognize  iuflsitt 
and  Dardani  of  the  Egyptian  inscriptions,  IHon  and  the  Daidanians ;  ttd 
the  general  unanimity  of  Greek  traditun  makes  the  oceurrenee  of  tins 
war  harffiy  a  matter  to  be  regarded  as  mythical.  The  details,  evoi  tf  of 
in^ortance,  are  necessari^  a  matter  as  to  which  Homer  (whether  he  be  ihe 
bard  hims^  or  whether  that  bard  be  anotiier  myth,  and  the  name  only  a 
f%mn  de  chant  finr  an  editing  committee  of  some  pre-hist(mc  Homer  Pob- 
fishing  Society,  I  care  not  now  to  opine)  must  have  neoessazify  been 
almost  as  much  in  the  dark  as  we ;  but  that  the  Iliad,  as  we  have  it,  is  i 
complete,  consecuttre,  and  carefully  reduced  narrative,  written  with  a 
thoroi^  knowledge  of  tiie  locality  now  known  as  the  Troad,  and  eon- 
fonned  in  all  its  movements  and  strategy  to  the  supposed  battle-field,  bif, 
I  tiunk,  been  conclusively  proven  by  Mr.  NicolaMes,  a  Cretan  anihor 
iesictont  in  Athens.* 

As  to  the  mythic  personalities  with  which  tiie  story  is  constructed,  of 
course  we  have  critically  nothing  to  do,  any  more  than  with  the  deeerip- 
tions  and  manners  as  given  by  the  poem.  These  are,  of  course,  tm- 
formable  to  the  epoch  in  which  the  po^n  was  written.  Homer  deeeiibei 
the  weapons  and  arts  of  Homer's  own  day,  just  as  a  Cretan  story-teQer 
tdld  me  one  day  how  Yanni  of  one  of  the  villages  we  passed  in  oar 
excursion  had  fiebllen  in  love  with  a  Nereid  in  a  cave  he  pointed  out  to  me; 
axid  then  he  went  on  to  repeat  to  me  the  swan  maiden's  story,  with  some 
classical  modifications,  and  in  terms  of  to-day,  ev^  to  the  fiddle  Taom 
played.  It  is  as  absurd  to  take  Homer's  descriptions  of  the  shi^  of 
Achilles  as  an  illustration  of  the  state  of  the  art  at  uay  definite  period  of 
Greek  history  as  to  take  Rembrandt's  picture  of  the  Gethsemane  scene  ts 
a  proof  that  Roman  soldiers  used  blunderbusses.  As  to  the  Trqjan  war, 
we  know  absolutely  nothing  which  could  fix  its  date.  The  epoch  at  vbieb 
Greek  tradition  would  fix  it  can  only  be  the  latest  date  possible ;  too  masy 
events  are  crowded  into  that  century  or  two  about  the  14th  b.c.  to  jt&ntA 
us  to  regard  this  as  anything  more  than  a  mythical  expression  of  time. 

What  proves,  even  more  than  the  mythical  details  of  the  lUad,  Oat  it 
took  place  in  the  mythical  period  is,  that  Hommr  made  it  hang  cm  the  rape 
€i  HeJMi ;  and  as  this  myth  is  recorded  in  various  ways  by  the  mytl»- 

*  Topographie  et  plan  atratdgique  de  Vlliade  (Paria,  1867,  Hachette):  a  wo* 
Wch  shows  not  only  the  mastery  of  th^text  which  might  be  expected  of  a  HeDene, 
«rt  a  nynnte  knowledge  of  the  kxjalitSw.  ^^ 
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logMta — 0B6  Teraion  making  Theaeas  the  ra7kher»  and  the  whole  story, 
aoeording  to  ProfSwsor  Max  Mftller,  a  repetition  of  an  old^  Indian  mytb — 
a  18  dear  that  the  event  was  so  remoto  from  hidtoriaal  reedleetion  that  it 
had,  in  faet,  lost  all  definite  peraonalityBA  mnoh  as  the  labours  of  Herenles 
or  the  voyage  of  Jason. 

But  because  mythieal,  thenee  not  neeassanfy  fictitions  or  without  a 
general  accordance  with  the  real  events ;  and  that  it  is  not  oat  of  the 
province  of  criticism  and  archieologieal  research  combined  to  prove  some 
day  that  Troy  did  exist  and  where,  is  my  firm  belief.  Of  the  inqp<»taiica 
tf  the  conclofflons,  if  attainable,  the  start  which  BchUemann's  snppbsed 
discovery  gave  the  aroh»ological  world  sufficiently  shows.  Of  course,  all 
investigation  must  heffn  with  the  Iliad  as  the  nearest  to  history;  for 
whether  aU  separate  Hellenic  traditions  shaped  themselves  to  suit  tiielZuii, 
or  were  original^  in  independent  accord  wi&  it,  we  cannot,  of  course,  de- 
termine ;  and  the  result  is  the  same— we  have  only  "  Homer  "  as  authority, 
and  the  chief  practical  question  is,  to  see  if  the  Iliad  gives  any  dear  local 
indications  of  the  site  which  was  in  early  times  recognized  as  that  of  Troy ; 
and  whether  the  siege  was  ths  actual  occurrence,  the  facts  of  which  were 
{ureserved  by  him,  or  <mly  a  myth  by  him  Realized,  is  at  present  uidm- 
portant ;  what  we  want  first  to  know  is,  if  he  shows  any  proof  of  Jiaving 
attempted  to  localize  it,  and  where.  The  examination  will  show  that  he 
had  definite  notions  as  to  tins,  and  that  he  fixed  on  the  heighto  at  Bou* 
narbashi  m  the  precise  site. 

The  Iliad  supposes  the  fleet  to  have  been  drawn  up  on  the  shore  of 
the  Hellespont,  as  we  see  by  several  allusions  throughout  the  poem ;  but, 
to  be  more  precise,  we  are  told  that  the  ships,  beii^  in  a  level  spMe  be- 
tween two  promontories,  were  necessarily  placed  in  several  lines,  ''  akid 
filled  entirely  the  great  borders  of  the  gulf  included  between  the  two 
j^^omontozies ''  (Book  xiv*).  This  expresses  accurately  tisie  nature  of  th^ 
alluvial  pkin  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mendere,  which  has  been  the  agent  in 
the  construction  of  the  land  firhich  is  slowly  being  built  out  into  the 
Helkfiq^nt.  Strabo  notes  that,  from  the  S^ojan  war  to  his  time,  the 
plain  had  been  extended  six  stadia  beyond  the  place  occu^ed  by- the 
Qxeeks;  Herodotus  compares  the  Trojan  plain  to  the  delta  of  Egypt; 
ftete  which,,  while  they  have  no  absolute  value,  show  that  the  shore  of  the 
Hellespont  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mendere,  and  between  Capes  Kg»um  and 
fihftthim,  was  recognized  as  the  site  indicated  ht  the  Greek  camp  by  the 
lUad^  According  to.Nicolaides,  the  recesnon  of  the  Hellesp<mt  mnce  the 
iate  assigned  to  the  Trojan  war  is  about  8,000  metres,  and  the  length  of 
the  plain  from  the  site  marked  out  for  the  Greek  camp  to  that  occupied 
by  Troy  would  be,  on  the  Bounarbadii  hypothesis,  between  six  and  seven 
inileSy  which  accords  well  with  the  movements. 

The  mawBuvies  of  the  troops  in  the  attack  on  the  Greek  camp  anA 
fleet  show  that  Sie  assault  was  made  fMing  the  north,  with  the  river,  the 
Seamaaderr  on  the  left ;  Hector,  on  &e  left  of  the  army,  bemg  on  the 
tiv«r,«nd  in  reply  to  Polydamas»  who  caUs  his  attention  to  the  ftugmy,  hf 
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says  that  it  do«d  not  matter  to  him  if  hirds  fl j  to  his  right,  towards  tli0 
East  and  the  dawn»  or  to  hii  left,  towaida  the  West  and  the  shadows.  The 
shore  of  the  HeUeqpont,  then,  ai  the  east  of  the  river,  may  he  taken  as  a 
certain  point  of  departure  aeeotding  to  tiie  tc^pography  of  the  Iliads 

If;  then,  we  find  that  the  other  local  indications  correspond  with  the 
natural  features  of  the  plain,  we  have  a  recognition  of  general  location  of 
the  highest  Talue. 

Of  coarse  the  Scamander  forms  in  the  demonstration,  as  in  the  poem, 
a  fdatore  of  the  first  importance ;  and  it  is  no  slif^t  proof  of  Himier's 
distinct  localisation  to  find  the  same  general  character  as  that  which  the 
Iliad  attrihntes  to  it,  and  that  the  river  of  to^lay  corresponds  to  the 
many  gracious  epithets  Homer  larished  on  the  Xanthos,  as  if  he  himself 
had  heen  nurtured  near  a  mountain  torrent,  and  found  on  the  Trcgan  plain 
something  ^ad  whose  sound  and  sight  restored  his  hoyhood  to  him  (for 
Homer,  if  Homer,  was  not  blind  idien  he  went  to  Troy),  and  which  we 
might  know  thence  to  be  Scamander,  grown  hardly  older,  though  certainty 
less  nu^jestio,  since  Turkish  unthrift  has  cleared  away  so  much  of  the 
forests  which  once  clothed  Ida  and  the  lesser  hills  along  its  course. 

Nothing  could  better  characterise  the  Mendere,  the  Scamander  of 
to-day,  than  the  epithets  Homer  gives  it — **  deep  eddying,"  **  deep 
flowing,"  <'  silver  eddied,"  with  precipitous  bank — torrential — catting  away 
the  bank — carrying  away  the  trees  and  stones ;  for  in  time  of  flood  it  is  a 
wild  torrent,  and  in  summer  a  tranquil,  bright,  and  gently  eddying  stream- 
let. We  cannot  question  that  this  Ib  the  Scamander,  and  idiethtf  (to 
leave  archsdology  for  a  moment)  it  was  here  that  Hector,  sUU  reeling  from 
the  blow  of  the  mighty  i^az,  was  laid  on  the  silvery  shore,  that  the  ood 
waters  might  reawaken  'his  dizzy  sense ;  here  that  Priam  crossed  on  his 
last  despairing  quest ;  whether  here  a  foot  of  Agamemnon's  host  ever 
passed  or  not,  we  may  be  certain  that  by  this  way  the  poet  passed  vdio 
gave  us  the  Iliad:  whether  he  was  bom  in  Cos  or  Chios  we  shall  never 
know,  but  we  may  know  that  this  sacred  plain  he  knew  (waiving,  if  I  am 
permitted,  for  the  moment  the  ccmmdttee  notion),  that  here  the  Iliad 
(committee  or  no)  was  bom.  He  has  described  it  too  flEuthfuIIy  to  leave 
any  doubt  on  tins,  and  on  that  rocky  height  where  the  goats  have  browsed 
for  unbroken  ages  he  saw  what  he  believed  to  be  the  city  of  Priam. 
There  are  still  the  smoking  fountains  where  the  Trqjan  women  washed, 
as  do  the  women  of  Bounarbashi  to-day,  their  linen  on  the  pleasant  days 
when  no  foe  was  near,  almost  as  he  described  them,  and  looking  back  he 
might  have  seen  Samothrace,  firom  whose  summit  he  knew  that  Neptune 
looked  on  while  the  war  was  raging. 

It  is  true  that  as  history  the  Iliad  almost  disappears  firom  sight  when 
we  have  eliminated  the  greater  Gods  and  their  progeny ;  but  the  Scamander 
and  the  great  plain,  with  the  fishy  Hellespont,  the  Pergamus,  and  even 
the  solid  Pelasgic  wall  remain,  and  all  the  best  of  the  lUad  with  them. 
One  may  almost  mark  the  ford  where  the  gaUant  Asteropaios  turned  to 
defy  the  invincible  son  of  Thetis,  and  the  steep  bank  where  the  lance  of 
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the  angry  Oteek,  misBing  its  aim,  was  buried,  as  to  its  point,  in  the  pebbly 
earth.  Somewhere  here  the  hapless  Lyeaon  knelt  on  the  sandy  shore, 
and  in  one  of  the  most  touching  petitions  of  the  Iliad,  prayed  the  inexorable 
demi-Qod  for  sweet  life.  What  vision  of  poet  mtist  that  have  been  in  which 
be  saw  Hecuba,  frantic  with  deadly  fear,  offisr  her  forgotten  breast  to  her 
doomed  son,  and  bewail,  with  that  most  pitiful  woman's  wail  of  the  cen- 
turies gone  by,  the  death  she  already  saw  gathering  oyer  her  son,  her  own, 
her  hope  and  that  of  Troy.  Here  was  run  that  triple  course  round 
the  walls  of  which  the  prize  was  <*  the  soul  of  the  dirine  Hector."  No 
deu8  ex  machind  is  needed  to  make  the  heart-broken  venture  of  old  Priam 
into  the  camp  of  the  Acha^ans  an  episode  of  unsurpassed  interest.  Like 
the  wounded  Hector  and  the  ruthless  Achilles,  he  passes  the  ford  which 
lay  between  the  fleet  and  city.  The  Qods  may  fly  from  Olympus  to  Ida, 
and  Iris  may  cross  the  Euxine  and  fly  thence  back  to  Ethiopia  in  a  breath, 
but  Homeric  mortals  toil  on  the  pkdns  of  Troy  and  measure  and  re-mea- 
sure this  very  Scamander  with  weary  or  flying  feet.  There  is  no  mistaking 
the  Homeric  topography,  and  besides  the  Hellespont  and  river,  the  smok- 
ing fountains  and  the  Simdis  tumbling  in  on  the  other  side,  there  is  Batiia, 
the  hill  before  the  city ;  the  Peigamus  above  it,  and  the  very  ground,  such 
as  Homer  describes  it,  where  the  heroes  ran  the  triple  course  round  the 
eity,  and  the  ford  between  the  camp  and  the  city. 

Schliemann  finding  Priam's  treasure,  therefore,  is  an  arch»ological 
joke ;  but  finding  Homer's  Troy  was  not  only  doing  a  possible  thing, 
but  one  very  likely  to  have  been  done ;  and  in  the  opinion  of  most  archae- 
ologists the  only  reason  for  his  not  having  accomplished  it,  is  that  it  has 
already  and  long  ago  been  discovered,  at  Bounarbashi.  Schliemann 
himself  recognized  this  at  first,  and  went  there  to  try,  but  found  nothing, . 
as  was  to  be  expected  since  if  "  Troy  was,"  it  must  have  been  so  long  ago 
that  nothing  but  the  solid  stone  walls  which  Hahn  and  Mauduit  uncovered 
years  ago  at  Bounarbashi  would  have  resisted  decomposition,  unless  pro- 
tected by  something  more  than  ashes  and  accumulation  of  ruin.  There 
was  nothing  on  the  site,  which  is  a  rocky  hill-top,  but  what  has  probably 
been  ravaged,  firom  cupidity  or  reverence,  many  years  ago.  Whether  it 
was  Troy  or  not,  it  is  indisputable  that  the  auUior  of  the  Iliad  took  it  to 
be  so ;  and  if  so  his  contemporaries ;  and  with  the  whole  HeUenic  world 
ringing  with  the  glory  of  that  great  feat  of  their  ancestors,  it  is  not  likely 
that  as  late  as  the  time  of  Alexander,  or  even  of  Herodotus,  there  was  a 
tile  or  movable  fragment  which  antique  grace  or  recent  fraud  could  invest 
with  the  value  of  a  relic  which  would  not  have  been  carried  away  by  the 
pilgrims ;  for  human  nature  was,  three  to  four  thousand  years  ago,  pretty 
much  what  it  is  now ;  and  just  across  the  river  was  the  new  city  Ilium, 
whose  inhabitants,  probably  curious  and  intelligent  lonians,  most  likely 
passed  much  of  their  holidays  as  we  do,  scratching  about  for  keepsakes  of 
famous  people  and  places.  It  would  be  curious  indeed  if  a  fragment  of 
pottery  had  remained  for  this  inquisitive  Oenoan  in  the  only  place  where 
be  looked,  viz,  on  the  Acropolis, 
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Sohe  wentiofiiflnrtik,  where  are  ihendniof  a  oompaMtmly  modem' 
oitj,  New  Troy.  The  veiy  name  New  Troj  shows  that  it  was  not  belierred 
in  aneient  times  to  be  on  the  same  site  as  Old  Troj.  "ELet^  BohKemana 
dng  howerer,  sensibly  enough,  and  saf^  enongh,  for  ihi&re  are  fevr  old 
sites  in  the  Levant  where  some  results  of  exeayalkms  might  aofc  bo 
obtained.  Very  lew  of  the  celebrated  aatiqiie  sites  have  ever  been  sys- 
tematically excayated.  Mye»n»,  Argos,  Onossns,  Gortyna,  Polyrrhon&k, 
Aptera,  Eisamon,  and  many  other  well-known  cities  lie  bniied,  with  hei« 
and  there  a  fragment  protruding*  like  a  finger  beckoning  from  the  graTS, 
What  has  been  fbmid  by  ezcayation  is  probably  not  the  hmidredth  pari  of 
what  will  be  fonnd  when  archseology  pays. 

Schliemann  was  deficient  in  two  imp<»tant  qnalifieations  kr  Mb  qnesl 
—he  had  no  arch»ological  judgment,  and  a  very  incomplete  midereland- 
ing  of  Hom^.    He  had,  howerer,  what  most  real  arohBBologists  have  not 
—.money ;  and  he  was  able  to  pay  for  digging,  which  is  an  important 
point  in  arohaological  research.    He  decided  that  the  Blssarlik  site  mast 
be  that  of  Troy,  for  the  following  reasons : — He  foond  no  remuns  anj- 
idiere  else,  which,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  is  no  reason  nnder  the  cir- 
cnmstances ;  the  tomoli  called  (by  modem  tradition)  after  Hector  and 
Priam  have  been  opened  and  nothing  fomid  in  them,  which  is  simpFf 
evidence  of  their  great  antiqoity ;  the  fact  that  they  were  tnmnli  is  moro 
important  than  that  nothing  was  foond  in  them,  for  the  existenoe  of 
tomoU  proves  a  city ;  the  citadel  at  Boonarbashi  is  too  abrupt  for  the  race 
of  Hector  and  Achilles,  and  the  remams  of  the  ancient  edifice  on  ihe  t<^ 
too  small  to  have  bel<niged  to  so  important  a  dty  as  Oion ;  an  argament 
lAieh  will  recommend  itself  only  as  based  on  Schliemann's  acceptation  of 
the  Homeric  text.    The  distance  from  Sigaum  (t)  is  neariy  ten  milee  to 
the  Bonnarbashi  site,  while  it  is  only  three  to  tibat  of  ffissarlik ;  from 
which  Sdiliemann  concludes  either  that  Homer  exaggerated  the  pedes* 
trian  powers  of  his  heroes  as  much  as  their  muscular,  or  else  Hlssariik 
was  Troy ;  a  curious  sample  of  his  method  of  misstating  his  facts,  and 
drawing  his  conclusion  from  his  misstatements.    The  Greek  camp  having 
been,  as  we  saw,  not  at  Sigienm,  whidi  is  on  the  open  Aegean,  and  tiie 
west  side  of  the  Scamand^,  but  on  the  Hellespont,  and  east  of  the 
Scamander,  there  would  be  no  river  between  it  and  Hissarlik,  so  the 
Doctor  moves  the  camp  over  to  Sigseum,  in  order  to  be  able  to  cross 
the  river  so  as  to  get  at  Troy  t    It  seems  useless  to  discuss  the  Homerie 
conditions  under  such  obliquity  of  vision,  and  we  had  better  leave  SchHe* 
mann  his  convictions,  coi^dent  that  no  one  will  care  to  dispute  fte 
priority  with  him.    The  reasons  why  ffissariik  cannot  hare  been  the  site 
of  the  Homeric  Troy  are,  as  we  Imve  seen,  as  numerous  as  the  topo- 
graphical indicaticms  given  by  Homer ;  but  a  correspondent  of  the  Aea- 
dmny^  Mr.  Huyshe,  has  given  one  mattiematically  concIuAve — viz.  tiiat, 
calculating  the  recession  of  the  shores  of  the  Hellespont  since  the  date 
assigned  to  the  siege,  the  Greek  camp  must  have  been  under  the  walls 
of  the  dty,  if  it  stood  on  the  hill  of  Hissarlik. 
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But  the  DooUht's  diMoveries  raise  another  qaegtion— 4he  important 
one  of  oar  inqnest — did  Homer  know  where  Troy  was,  and  did  he  not, 
ahnoet  as  much  in  the  dark  as  we,  take  tiie  Pelasgic  rain  at  Bonnarbash! 
for  the  lost  site  ?  The  rej^j  to  this  inTolves  several  considerations,  in 
the  graiealogical  dispute  between  Aehilles  and  JBneas  (Book  zx.),  Uie  latter 
repeats  what  seems  to  be  Uie  earhest  tradition  of  Troy,  that  before  that 
eity  was  bnilt  1^  people  of  his  race  dwelt  on  the  slopes  of  Ida.  Troy 
was,  then,  the  first  city  in  the  Troad,  and  if  Homer  had  no  definite  infor- 
mation on  the  subject,  he  was  justified  in  supposing  the  oldest  ruin  to  be 
that  of  nion,  the  sacred,  built  by  the  Gods.  At  his  day  there  was  little 
chance  of  confounding  the  more  recent  cfty  at  Hissarlik  with,  the  Pelasgic' 
city,  and  the  words  put  into  the  mouth  of  Mneas  furnish  another  argu* 
ment,  if  more  were  needed,  against  Hissarlik ;  tor  ScitHemann  &ids  under 
his  Troy  a  more  ancient  and  yet  more  dvilised  city,  which  is  thus  seen 
to  be  absdntely  inconsistent  with  the  Homeric  hypothesis. 

Again,  Homer  describes,  in  t^ms  not  to  be  mistaken,  the  position  of  a 
tumulus  of  great  size  on  the  shores  of  the  Hellespont  as  that  raised  over 
tiie  ashes  of  Patrochis  and  Achilles.  The  tumulus  stOl  exists,  and  must 
have  been  rused  for  some  important  commemoratiTe  use,  and  if  any  mA 
were  due  to  an  eyent  later  tiian  the  Trqjan  war,  would  Homer,  or  any 
ancient  Greek  autiior,  not  have  known  of  it,  and  would  he  have  dared 
diveil  it  from  the  known  use  to  suit  poetical  purposes,  especially  In  «  day 
when  poetry  was  regarded  as  a  sacred  medium  for  the  preservation  of 
what  were  believed  to  be  important  fitcts  ?  The  universal  concurrence  of 
tradition,  admittedly  anterior  to  the  Hiad,  renders  it  impossible  that 
Homer  should  have  invented  or  falsified  important  details  of  an  almost 
sacred  character,  merdy  to  ftimish  vraisemUttice  to  his  poem.  The 
poetic  imagination  could  not  use  its  fire  to  nobler  purpose  than  in  painting 
the  heroic  straggle  against  fiite  and  force  of  fitted  Hector;  but  what 
poetic  necessity  other  than  that  of  obeying  the  duty  of  a  poet  in  preserve 
log  the  dignities  of  heroes  could  be  met  by  ^nea8*s  recital  of  his  genealogy 
as  the  son  of  Anohisee,  who  was  the  s<m  of  Oapys,  who  was  the  son  of 
Assaraeus,  who  was  the  son  of  Tros,  who  was  the  son  of  Dardanos,  who 
was  the  son  of  Jupiter.  That  the  poet  himself  recognizes  the  incongruity 
to  Hhe  imaginative  sense  is  shown  by  his  making  ^neas  say  that  both  he 
and  Achilles  ahready  know  each  other's  parentage,  and  alter  the  pedigree, 
*^  but  in  the  midst  of  this  combat  let  us  not  taft  like  children."  If  then 
he  delays  with  all  these  details,  it  is  because  they  were  a  necessary  part 
of  the  history  he  sung,  and  because  the  traditions  he  recounted  were  clear 
and  definite,  as  ddivered  to  him,  and  it  is  utterly  incredible  that  with 
such  detail  on  secondary  matters  the  age  of  Homer  should  have  lost  the 
traditions  of  the  site  of  Troy. 

The  question,  then,  reduces  itsdf  to  this :  was  there  ever  a  Troy,  and 
if  so,  did  the  author  of  the  Hiad  correctly  locate  it  f  The  concurrence  of 
traditions,  with  the  Egyptian  inscriptions  which  have  been  interpreted, 
leave  haidly  a  rational  doubt  of  the  former;  and  as  to  the  latter,  the 
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cnriBtanoe  of  a  eily  of  thai  mythioal  pariod  known  as  the  Pelaqgie  on  the 
heightB  of  Bonnarbashi — the  sitaation  itself,  the  fittest  in  that  partkm  of 
Asia  Miniur  for  an  important  and  powerful  city ;  the  nniyttsality  of  the 
early  belief  in  this  city,  as  shown  by  the  visit  of  Xerxes  to  it,  whieh  we 
can  hardly  oonoede  to  have  been  caused  by  his  knowledge  at  the  Iliad ; 
the  overwhelnung  importance  which  the  Trojan  war  had  in  the  feeling  of 
all  Hellas,  and  whieh,  while  it  might  greatly  magnify  the  glory  and  he- 
toiam  of  it,  could  scarcely  allow  so  important  an  item  to  pass  oat  of 
knondedge ;  and,  above  all,  the  scarcely-tobe-disputed  considerati<m  that 
it  was  the  Trojan  war  and  the  Hellenic  pride  in  it  which  made  the  Hiad, 
not  the  Iliad  which  made  the  pride  or  invented  the  war — all  these  con- 
siderations, duly  weighed,  will  leave  the  balance  of  probabilities  so  much 
in  favour  of  the  actual  war  and  an  actual  Troy,  substantially  the  basis  of 
the  Iliadt  that  we  should  be  more  surprised  if  the  poem  were  found  to  be 
a  pure  fiction  even  than  to  find  it  true  history.  It  is  next  to  impossible 
that  circumstanoes  for  three  thousand  years  diould  have  so  combined  as 
to  make  such  a  chain  of  evidence. 

So  that,  myths  and  all  considered,  all  the  tmcertabties  and  limitations 
of  the  poetic  imagination  duly  weighed,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  sufficient 
reason  for  rejecting  the  hypothesis  of  the  existence  of  an  actual  city  which 
would  have  been  the  olrject  of  a  struggle  between  the  Greek  and  Asiatic 
tribes,  for  doubting  that  the  author  of  the  lUad  intended  to  designate 
Bonnarbashi  as  the  site  of  Troy:  (if  the  JUad  were  the  result  of  a  kind  of 
school  of  poetry,  there  was  still  less  probability  of  the  designation  bong 
made  without  reliable  traditional  knowledge).  The  probabilities  are 
enormously  in  favour  of  its  being  the  site  sought  for,  and  somewhat  in 
favour  of  finding  something,  by  complete  excavation,  to  indicate  such  to 
bethefftct. 

But  while  this  latter  point  is  very  uncertain,  there  is  one  test  which 
would  almost  certainly  determine  this  exceedingly  curious  (and,  if  deter- 
mined, very  important)  point  in  ancient  history,  us.  the  excavation  of 
what  must  have  been  the  position  of  the  Greek  army  itself.  The  chance 
of  variation  of  this  position  is  limited  to  one  direction ;  for  east  and 
west  the  limits  of  the  plain  are  invariable,  and  the  plain  has  only  grown 
northwards,  being  shut  in  by  hills  on  each  side.  The  ground  ooonpied  by 
a  camp  for  even  half  the  years  the  Trcrjan  war  is  supposed  to  have  lasted 
would  inevitably  have  been  covered  witii  an  immense  deposit  of  all  kinds 
of  rubbish,  which  the  washing  of  the  river  would  only  cover  deeper.  A 
trench  driven  along  that  part  of  the  plain,  parallel  to  t^  course  of  the 
river,  would,  to  a  certainty,  throw  up  some  trace  of  the  camp — ^not  gold 
and  silver  vases,  or  valuable  arms,  but  broken  weapons  and  litQe  trifles 
not  worth  picking  up  in  their  day,  but  now  worth  more  than  Schliemann*fl 
gold  and  sUver  put  together,  since  they  would  not  only  confirm  one  of  the 
most  important  traditions  of  the  classical  world,  but  c^ve  a  means  of 
ascertaining  approximately  its  date,  and  so  prove  or  disprove  all  the 
assigned  datee  of  early  Greek  history.    If  anything  vfcre  found  there  of 
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the  nature  sought,  it  would  complete  the  chain  of  circumstantial  evidence 
which  the  topography  of  the  lUad  has  began,  and,  besides  fixing  a  point  in 
lustorj,  give  as  the  earliest  object  of  archsBological  interest  to  which  a 
positive  place  can  be  assigned  in  the  classical  cyde.  The  Trojan  war  is 
the  field  where  the  mists  of  mythology  begin  to  disclose  personality  and 
histoxy ;  to  find  something  of  this  epoch  woald  enable  as  perhaps  to  fix 
the  period  at  which  the  change  took  place.  We  mast  not  be  so  exacting 
or  so  credaloas  as  Schliemann,  and  ask  for  something  which  shall  be 
Agamemnon*s  or  Ajax's ;  bat  a  broken  lance,  a  shattered  helmet  or  frag- 
ment of  a  shield,  the  foandations  of  a  wall,  or  some  article  which  served 
as  mediam  of  exchange,  woold  illuminate  that  mythic  twilight  in  a  mar- 
velloas  way. 

Bat  what,  then,  is  Schliemann*s  discovery  ?  Certainly  a  city  not  of 
the  earliest  date.  He  digs  down  through  the  Greek  city  of  New  Troy, 
and  finds  below  it  evidence  of  barbaric  life— ashes,  debris  of  buildings  built 
mainly  of  wood,  or  at  best  of  small  stones  and  earth ;  then  going  down 
etm  he  finds  stone  implements,  pottery,  knives  of  flint  and  implements  of 
bone,  and  then  still  deeper  he  comes  on  bronze  implements,  and  finds  a 
ruin  of  cut  stone  with  many  bronze  implements  mixed  with  stone,  and 
what  he  considers  as  Priam's  treasure.  But  unfortunately  for  his  conclu- 
sions he  found  below  this  a  city  of  a  superior  state  of  civilisation  which, 
for  whatever  reason,  he  did  not  trouble  himself  to  investigate.  Perhaps 
he  saw  that  it  would  disprove  his  Trojan  theory. 

It  is  tmfortunate  that  the  enthusiastic  Doctor  has  so  little  archsoo- 
logioal  kno^edge  or  judgment  that  we  can  accept  none  of  his  conclusions 
as  of  any  authority,  and  the  photographs  he  has  sent  out  with  his  book 
are  so  bad  as  to  be  utterly  worthless — ^mostly  made  from  bad  drawings, 
and  of  these  none  made  with  intelligent  reference  to  the  important  data 
in  such  excavations,  the  character  of  the  walls  and  the  manner  of  working 
the  stone.  The  single  &ct  of  a  city  having  preceded  that  which  he  sup- 
poses to  be  Troy  would  be  sufficient  to  upset  his  hypothesis,  especially  if 
this  be  of  a  higher  stage  of  civilisation,  and  this,  the  most  important  fact 
developed  by  the  excavation,  the  simple-minded  archssologist  (?)  neglected 
to  Mow  up. 

The  articles  which  he  calls  Priam's  treasure  prove  nothing.  The 
ornaments  very  much  resemble  the  jewellery  made  to-day  in  the  interior  of 
Asia  Ifinor  in  style  of  workmanship,  and  not  a  little  in  general  character. 
The  mixture  of  copper  and  stone  is  only  apparently  confrising,  for  the  use 
of  flint  implements  for  certain  purposes  lasted  long  after  the  age  of  bronze 
as  in  North  America ;  with  the  Jews  even,  where  the  knives  for  circum- 
cision were  flint,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  gave  sharp  cutting  edges 
which  no  metals  would  until  the  art  of  tempering  them  was  discovered. 
The  bronze  lance  would  pierce  and  the  bronze  hehnet  protect,  bronze 
axes  even  might  well  chop  wood;  but  to  cut  the  tough  hide  of  a  bull,  to 
make  a  quick  and  properly  chimrgical  incision,  a  keen  flint  edge  is  still 
better  than  a  blu^t  knife.    The  mound  at  Marathon  is  covered,  after 
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heayj  rams,  wHh  mail  flmk  points  13ce  wnow^hmAB,  nimk  miak  baTB 
been  seraped  np  wifii  the  eartii  firom  ilie  snx&ee  of  the  field  from  irhidi 
the  mottnd  is  made,  and  mnet  be  eontemporary  with  the  baUe. 

This  position  of  the  exeayaied  eitj,  above  the  more  eiviliBed  one,  is 
an  ahnost  instq»erable  olijeetioii  to  its  high  antiquity ;  and  the  diaraeter 
of  the  oljeets  fonnd  is  no  ofbet  to  this  objeetion,  for  wifiioiit  exception 
(so  £ur  as  one  can  judge  from  the  photographs,  of  which  only  about  half- 
a-dozen  of  the  Tasee,  Ac.,  aie  tolerable)  -thej  are  of  the  kind  irliieh  all 
barbaric  workers  produce — the  pottery  Teiy  rode,  and  the  fuitasy  of  &e 
'*  owl-headed  Minerva  "  the  most  nnfonnded  ddnmon  that  eter  stnuned 
condnsion  to  meet  desire.  The  Doctor  everyvdiere  prorres  too  much  and 
assnmes  too  mneh,  aAd  we  most  not  be  surprised  that  there  are  many 
who  regard  his  treasures  as  another  Shapira  swindle. 

Supposing  it  genuine,  however,  it  is  impossible  tiiat  it  should  paas 
without  grave  question  as  pre-historic  Due  it  may  be  to  one  of  the 
waves  of  Asiatic  barbarism  which,  from  the  earliest  advance  of  Pelasgic 
or  Hellenic  civilisation  in  Asia  Minor,  at  intervals  buried  that  dvifiaaticBf 
and  this  would  afford  no  clue  whatever  to  the  period  of  this  particular 
woik.  There  are  no  inscriptions,  though  some  of  the  terra-cotta  olgects 
have  marks  which  resemble  onintelligait  imitation  of  eacly  ^hnek  cha- 
racters, and  which  recall  the  Desaian  imitations  of  the  coins  of  tibe 
Alexandrian  empire;  but  tiiese,  if  really  such,  woqU  be  concfaisive 
evidence  of  the  comparatively  late  barbarism  of  the  work ;  for  it  is  piettf 
dear  that  long  after  the  tone  at  which  Troy  is  supposed  to  have  frllen 
there  was  no  Qreek  alphabet  properly  qpealdng.  The  single  inntamoo  m 
which  a  Qredc  word,  Fi\ioiff  has  been  suspected  by  Frofassor  Max  M^ler, 
is  much  more  like  an  unintelHgcDt  copying  of  the  Mtors  with  the  digamma 
in  an  unprecedented  position.  It  is,  moreover,  from  a  careless  dxawing 
that  the  photograph  was  made  which  the  Prc^ossor  examined,  and  there 
is  nothing  to  show  that  it  was  correct  or  from  what  part  of  the  excavation 
it  came,  whether  from  the  first  or  the  fourth  layer  of  ruins.  There  is 
not  a  particle  of  evidence  in  all  that  Schliemann  has  given  us  which  is  of 
any  definite  vahie  whatever,  and  until  some  one  more  intelligent  and 
more  desirous  of  truly  archsBological  results  shall  finish  the  eseavation  of 
the  lowest  stratum  of  ruin,  we  shall  hardly  have  any  move  pceeise  idea 
of  the  past  of  this  mysterious  site,  of  which  only  <me  thing  is  absolutely 
certain,  viz.  that,  be  Troy  what  and  where  it  mi^Kt,  tfcu  is  not  the  ruin  <^ 
the  sacred  city. 
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Of  all  that  has  been  said  or  sung  of  monntain  scenery  there  is  one 
phrase  which  most  frequently  recnrs  to  me.  The  teachers  of  the  peasant 
noble,  according  to  Wordsworth,  had  been,  amongst  others. 

The  silence  that  is  in  the  stany  sky, 
The  sleep  that  is  among  the  lonely  hills. 

The  phsafiie  exemplifies  that  mysterious  charm  with  wUeh  a  poet  caainresl 
the  egression  of  the  apparently  most  obvious  thou^  in  the  simplest 
language.  The  silence  of  the  stars,  as  Addison  shows  in  his  ftmiliar  hymn, 
isbut  another  Teraion  of  the  music  of  the  spheres.  The  sound  is  eloquent  in 
the  ear  of  reason  because  imperceptible  to  the  ear  of  the  sense.  The  sleep 
of  the  hills  has  been  less  frequently  noticed,  because  it  is  only  in  modem 
times  that  the  mountfuns  hsTe  excited  much  human  sympathy.  And  yet, 
in  wandering  amongst  the  gloiious  s<ditudes  of  the  Alps,  a  moontaine^  by 
affeetio|i  is  always  sensible  of  that  gen^e  and  soothing  infiuenee  which 
pronqyted  Wordsworth's  phrase.  Bleep,  indeed,  is  an  artide  which  varies 
at  least  as  much  in  quality  as  wine.  To  say  nothing  of  the  sleep  which 
nitonrenes  between  a  public  dinner  and  a  morning  headache,  there  is  the 
sleep  whi<di  rewards  a  young  gentleman  in  training  for  a  boat  ittce,  and 
the  sleq^  which  is  kept  at  bay  with  damp  towels  or  strong  coffee  by  the 
competitor  fSor  university  honours ;  the  i^eep  which  descends  upon  the 
ireary  compiler  of  copy  for  the  press,  and  the  sleep  which  he  is  the  means 
of  providing  for  his  readers ;  there  is  a  sleep  which  deserves  all  that 
Macbeth  says  of  it,  and  a  sleep  which  is  merely  another  name  for  that 
saspension  of  the  fiaculty  of  volition  which  leaves  us  for  hours  to  suffn*  on 
an  intellectual  treadmill,  wearily  and  meehonicaUy  repeating  some  round  oi 
vexatious  thoughts.  The  sleep  to  be  found  amcmgst  the  mountains 
belongs  to  the  finer  growths,  and  it,  too,  might  be  divided  into  various 
ohMses.  In  <<  Bleneathara's  rugged  coves,"  where  it  came  to  Words- 
worth's hero,  it  is  occasionally  rather  too  full-bodied.  The  atmosphere  of 
the  IfogHsh  lakes  is  apt  to  be  enervating ;  and  the  sleep  whidi^y  impart 
might  pass  into  slumbers  as  prolonged  as  those  of  Bip  Van  Winkle.  The 
deep  of  the  high  Alps  is  more  refreshing  and  stimulathigin  its  properties. 
To  the  happy  refrigee  from  London  worries,  it  truly  knits  up  the  raveUed 
sleave  of  care.  It  soothes  without  stupifying,  and  is  visited  by  no  depress- 
ing dreams.  I  do  not  speak  merely  of  the  physical  state,  which  super- 
venes upon  a  day  of  v^orous  exercise  in  a  pure  atmosphere  and  amidst 
exquiffite  scenery ;  but  rather  of  the  sleep  of  the  mind  which  may  be 
enjoyed  with  open  eyes  and  during  the  exertion  of  mnscuhir  activity. 
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.Some  people,  I  am  aware,  think  whilst  they  walk,  and  I  have  known  of  a 
ease  in  whieh  a  newspaper  leader  was  eomposed  daring  an  aseent  of  the 
Jnngfrao.  Bat,  in  my  own  case,  whieh  I  take  to  be  an  ordinary  one,  the 
brain  daring  aetiye  walking  (and  the  resolt  is  one  of  the  great  charms  of 
that  form  of  exercise)  becomes  merely  an  instnunent  for  co-ordinating  the 
moscolar  energies.  Enough  thon^t  is  secreted  to  make  legs  and  arms 
work  harmoniously,  and  to  propel  the  organism  in  any  required  direction ; 
but  there  is  no  surplus  of  cerebration  to  take  the  shape  of  conscious  intel- 
lectual effort.  Vague  phantoms  of  ideas  may  possibly  flit  across  the  brain, 
but  they  ^tc  rise  at  most  to  some  yague  simmering  of  the  mind  rather  than 
to  anything  which  can  be  called  reasoning,  or  eyen  meditation.  Thought, 
that  is,  becomes  indistinguishable  from  emotion.  The  outside  world  is  not 
a  collection  of  objects  to  be  classified,  and  still  less  does  it  suggest  trains  of 
speculation ;  it  is  merely  the  background  of  a  dream ;  its  presence  is  felt 
rather  than  perceiyed ;  it  is  like  the  tapestry  of  some  gorgeous  chamber 
which  one  yaguely  watches  with  half-shut  eyes  during  the  initial  stages  of 
a  quiet  dose.  The  mountains  and  the  sky  are  potent  influences,  but  if 
one  attempted  to  analyse  the  specific  elements  which  they  contribute  to 
thought,  the  charm  would  yanish.  Some  people  can  eigoy  such  a  firame 
of  mind,  when  in  a  state  of  bodily  inactiyity.  To  me,  I  confess,  this  is 
yery  difficult.  My  body  becomes  a  nuisance  to  me  unless  I  proyide  it 
with  oeeupation.  When  sittiog  by  a  stream  or  lying  under  a  tree,  I 
cannot  forget  the  existence  of  legs  and  arms.  Qnats  tickle  my  nose,  or 
ants  creep  into  my  shoes,  or  I  find  that,  in  attempting  to  wrap  myself  in 
a  fit  of  abstraction,  I  haye  incurred  a  cramp  or  an  attack  of  **  pins  and 
needles;"  moreoyer,  under  such  circumstances,  I  cannot  ke^  the  in- 
tellectual yalyes  properly  screwed  down.  And,  therefore,  I  find  that 
nothing  is  more  conduciye  to  the  proper  state  of  delicious  drowsiness 
than  the  regular  monotonous  rise  and  fall  of  a  pair  of  feet  in  hobnailed 
boots  forcing  me  upwards  through  a  perpendicular  height  of  about  1,500 
feet  in  an  hour.  A  much  quicker  ascent  calls  for  too  much  attention ;  a 
slower  rate  of  motion  allows  the  intellect  to  wrig^e  itself  into  superfluous 
actiyity.  For  this  reason,  though  a  professed  cultivator  of  the  art  of 
doing  nothing,  I  find  that  eyen  the  seaside  is  not  equal  in  sedatiye  power 
to  the  mountains.  It  is  pleasant,  indeed,  to  lie  upon  the  sand  on  a  calm 
day  and  watch  the  little  wayes  playing  at  being  a  genuine  surf.  The 
ocean  resembles  an  inyalid  just  recoyering  strength  enough  to  ei^joy  a 
languid  motion  of  his  limbs,  which  reminds  him  that  no  real  exertion  is 
necessary.  But  the  amusement  palls  upon  one  i^ter  a  time,  and  is  apt  to 
proyoke  a  fidgety  restlessness  rather  than  the  desired  dreaminess.  The 
mountain  air  stimulates  without  exhaustmg,  and  supplies,  therefore,  a 
more  harmless  opiate. 

Sleep,  it  is  true,  has  been  but  too  effectually  dispelled  from  some 
Alpine  districts.  I  do  not  quite  share  Mr.  Buskin's  hatred  for  the  rail- 
ways which  haye  disturbed  many  mountain  solitudes,  and  amongst  them 
the  sacred  scenery  round  the  head  of  the  Lake  of  Geneya.    Few  things. 
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to  my  tasidy  are  more  piotoresqne  than  one  of  the  great  Alpine  carriage- 
roads  ;  and  I  do  not  see  my  way  to  a  dear  logical  distinction  between 
the  zigzags  across  the  Simplon  and  the  tunnel  beneath  it.  Any  new 
object  of  course  jars  upon  us  at  first;  and  there  wasatimewhen  aplongh 
was  as  great  an  innovation  in  agricnltoral  scenery  as  a  steam-engine  at 
the  present  day.  Otgect  to  machineiy  as  machinery,  and  it  is  hard  to 
see  where  the  line  is  to  be  drawn.  We  are  scandalised  by  Milton's  nse  of 
earthly  artillery  in  the  wars  of  the  angels ;  but  there  seems  to  be  no  good 
reason  why  cannon  [should  be  intrinsically  less  poetical  than  swords  and 
bucklers.  All  things  are  harmonized  by  time ;  and  perhaps  some  epic 
poet  of  the  future — ^if  epic  poetry  survives — ^may  introduce  telegraphic 
wires  into  a  similar  scene,  with  no  more  sense  of  discord  than  Milton 
felt  in  the  introduction  of  cannon.  Perhaps,  indeed,  the  scream  of  the 
engine  still  brings  up  too  many  jarring  associations ;  and,  whatever  may 
be  the  case  with  the  mechanism  of  travel,  it  is  unfortunately  too  dear 
that  the  travellers  are  in  great  need  of  some  civilising  process.  The 
tourist  who  haunts  the  gigantic  hotels  of  that  lovely  district  is  too  fre- 
quently a  person  in  whose  company  all  poetical  sentiolbnt  collapses,  as 
steam  is  condensed  by  a  jet  of  cold  water.  The  lover  of  sleep  would 
therefore  do  well  to  retire  to  one  of  the  quiet  old  towns  which  dumber 
on  the  oppodte  shore.  There,  say  at  Evian,  he  at  once  sinks  into  the 
comparative  calm  of  a  century  or  so  back.  The  quaint  little  street  which 
has  wedged  itself  between  the  lake-shore  and  the  huge  natural  terrace 
behind,  recalls  the  days  when  there  were  still  such  things  as  little  inde- 
pendent duchies  protected  by  the  motmtain  fastnesses  against  the  ambi- 
tion of  the  greater  powers.  Though  Savoy  has  been  swallowed  up  in 
France,  the  town  seems  to  be  barely  consdous  of  the  change.  Certain 
springs  of  disagreeable  taste  serve  as  a  pretext  for  Paridans  in  seardi  of  a 
quiet  holiday.  But  the  hotd  which  they  frequent  is  not  as  yet  of 
American  proportions ;  and  the  population  generally  dozes  in  tolerable 
indi£brence  to  its  vidtors.  Here  and  there,  perhaps,  a  shop  consults 
the  tastes  of  toimsts  by  a  display  of  attenuated  dpenstocks ;  but  com- 
petition is  i^parently  not  severe ;  and  for  the  most  part  the  shopkeeper 
seems  to  be  still  at  that  state  of  civilisation  at  which  the  entrance  of  a 
customer  is  conddered  as  a  fair  pretext  for  a  steady  gosdp,  and  a  com- 
parison of  views  upon  the  prospects  of  the  harvest,  or  perhaps  for  in- 
quiries into  the  state  of  the  Thames  Tunnel — an  enterprise  which,  for 
some  mysterious  reason,  seems  to  have  a  great  interest  for  most  remote 
populations.  Evian,  in  short,  still  resembles  an  English  country  town  in 
the  days  of  Miss  Austen ;  though  from  the  terrace  of  the  hotd  there  is  a 
view  to  which  no  English  town  can  produce  a  satisfiictory  rivd.  There, 
(m  one  lovdy  summer  evening  of  last  year,  we  watched  a  sunset  of 
magicd  beauty.  Some  fifty  miles  of  the  Jura  rises  like  a  wall  to  the 
west ;  and  as  the  sun  went  down,  it  was  converted  into  one  broad  band 
of  glowing  purple.  The  gleaming  lake  bdow  reflected  a  breadth  of  straw- 
eoloured  sky  «bove ;   the  twin  sails  of  one  of  the  characteristic  boats 
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whioh  ahrsyg  recall  ibe  diaip  wingi  of  a  swallow^  diowad  their  daric  poinbi 
against  its  snrfiEtee ;  and  in  the  immftdiate  foegronnd  stood  out  a  masB 
of  piotiireBqafl  towers^  and  a  bank  of  foliage,  just  green  enovj^  in  the 
gathering  gloom  to  be  not  d[)sdntel7  black.  Certainly,  as  an  intense 
expression  of  perfect  eahn,  notihdng  coold  be  more  eiqfdsite ;  and  yei — 
for  the  human  mind  is  apt  to  be  hypercntioal  even  in  the  foeeof  natsre — 
there  was  something  not  quite  satis&ctory.  Peih^^s  the  soeneiy  was  a 
litUe  too  well  composed ;  there  was  a  dadi  of  the  melodramatic  about  it ; 
one  fomded  that  the  effect  was  too  maeh  stodied  and  arranged  with  too 
carefol  an  observance  of  the  roles  of  art ;  or,  possibly,  the  presence  id 
some  fellow-ereatares  of  an  appreciatiTe  tmni  of  mind  prodnced  a  kind  of 
perrerse  reealeitration.  Perhi^  it  may  be  said  as  a  general  rale  that 
things  on^^t  not  to  be  too  perfect ;  though  it  most  in  feimees  be  added 
that  they  very  seldom  foil  in  that  directicm.  An]^w,  asl  tamed  my  bade 
open  the  scene  for  a  moment,  I  was  fascinated  by  a  form  in  the  opposite 
direction.  The  phantom  of  a  rocky  peak,  pale  and  hardly  definable  in 
the  twilight,  was  looking  at  nie  with  a  tacit  significance,  over  the  shoulder 
of  a  nearer  hill.'  Mountains  behave  in  a  Strang^  caprittons  suumer 
under  such  circumstances.  Sometimes  they  seem  to  shrink  into  themselTes 
as  the  dayli^t  leaves ;  and  what  was  a  noble  crag  becomes  no  bettor  than 
an  insignificant  undulation.  On  other  occasions,  and  ttiis  was  one  of 
them,  they  gain  a  fresh  charm  by  obscurity ;  and  though  this  particular 
peak  was  but  a  grey  and  colourless  rock  scarcely  to  be  distmguiAed)  if 
the  troth  must  be  said,  from  the  gable  of  a  neighbouring  house,  and 
altogether  humiliated  by  contrast  with  the  gorgeous  purple  and  gdd  of 
his  Western  rivals,  he  seemed  to  be  distinctly  bedconing  to  his  humble 
servant.  *^  I  hear  a  ydce  yoa  cannot  hear,"  as  somebody  says,  which  on 
the  present  occasion  declared  it  to  be  an  unmistakeable  duty  to  make  a 
closer  acquaintance  with  this  apparently  modest  peak.  To  hear  was  to 
obey.  No  elaborate  preparations  were  necessary  to  carry  out  so  modest  a 
scheme ;  and  next  morning,  instead  of  summoning  guides,  ordering  pro* 
vimons,  and  testing  ropes  and  axes,  I  surreptitiously  conveyed  a  roll  ftom 
the  break&st-table  into  my  pocket,  and  started  witii  a  domestic  walking- 
stick  upon  an  ezplcmng  expedition. 

The  first  couple  of  hours  took  me  through  a  region  which  formed  a 
kind  of  neutral  ground  between  the  reahns  of  sleep  and  the  outside  wide* 
awake  world.  The  road — ^like  many  Alpine  roads — ^is  grand  out  of  pro* 
portion  to  the  traffic.  A  diligence  mi^t  thunder  along  it  at  full  speed, 
save  for  one  or  two  sharp  rises ;  but  it  leads  past  quiet  old  feimhonses  to 
remote  villages,  and  seems  to  be  used  only  by  peasants  wi&  agri<niltnral 
carts.  Hie  houses,  indeed,  aresuohasmay  fitly  be  occupied  by  a  popula- 
tion which  regards  Evian  as  a  vortex  of  fadiionable  dissipation.  They  are 
soMd  high-shouldered  stone  edifices,  whose  ground  fioors  are  principal>|r  o^ 
cupied  by  cows.  Each  is  generally  sheltered  by  a  group  of  noUe  wahiut 
or  chestnut  trees ;  coeval,  apparently,  with  the  venerable  but  slij^y  finsty 
edifice.  In  a  drowsy  region  one  must  not  expect  to  find  too  lively  a  worship 
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of  certain  Biodem  idols.  The  sombbing  of  fbors  and  a  rigid  attdntioii 
to  drainage  are  not  amcmgst  the  TirtoeB  of  a  land  of  deep.  H^e,  for 
^uaDplejis  a  scene  which  I  notieed  wiUiont  attempting  to  eon^eriit  into  an 
aUogory.  It  is  mnch  at  the  aerriee  of  any  deider  in  snch  wares,  hat  I  ami 
content  to  torn  it  loose  upon  the,  w<»]d  witiioat  specific  applicatioii.  A 
dinter  of  pictoresqne  houses  erowns  the  top  of  a  long  ascent,  and  between 
them  one  catches  a  glimpse  through  rich  foliage  of  the  broad  bine  waters 
of  the  lake.  At  one's  feet  and  nnder  one*s  nose  stagnates  a  Httle  pond  of 
that  queer  green  fluid  so  common  in  'Engfish  farm-Taids,  and  in  the  fluid 
dabbled  certain  contented  ducks,  whose  aspirations  are  obviously  quite 
satisfied  with  their  iiamediate  surroundings*  A  littie  further  on  is  a 
symbol  of  a  di&rent  kind.  On  the  top  of  a  rounded  knoll  lies  a  monstrous 
boulder — 

like  a  sea-beast  oawled  forth,  which  on  a  sh^ 

Of  rock  or  sand  reposetb,  there  to  sun  itself. 

A    noble  chair]  it  would  make  for  [a  professor  of  geology.     To  me  it 
recalls  an  eastern  legend  which  I  have  somewhere  read.    There  is  a  stone 
column  in  Oeylon,  if  I  remember  rightly,  which  is  now  about  six  feet  in 
lengUi.    Formerly,  it  is  said,  it  was  twice  its  present  size ;  but  once  in 
eT«ry  century,  or,  for  it  matters  little,  in  eyery  thousand  years,  an  angel 
passes  and  just  touches  the  comer  of  the  pillar  with  the  extreme  hem  of 
his  aerial  garment.    The  degradation  produced  by  this  contact  has  been 
the  (me  cause  of  decay,  and  when  the  column  is  quite  worn  out  some- 
thing will  happen — ^which  does  not  much  matter  to  the  existing  genera- 
tion.   The  boidder  wears  away  a  little  fiister,  but  it  too  takes  the  mind 
back  into  a  giddy  abyss  of  yean  sufficient  to  crush  the  human  imagina- 
tion.    It  is  pleasant  to   look  at  some  minute  channel  on  its  surface 
and  guess  that  when  the  rain  first  began  to  trace  it,  the  Boman  empire 
may  still  have  been  flourishing,  and  that  a  knob  on  its  sur&ce  has  been  in 
process  of  carving  oyer  since  the  pyramids  were  erected.    The  boulder 
marks  a  de&iite  epoch,  in  that  yast  abyss  of  time,  as  distinctly  as  the 
seaweed  washed  ashore  by  the  last  tide.    The  great  ice-waye  reached  just 
this  point  some  inconceiyable  number  of  centuries  back,  and  then  began 
its  slow  retreat  towards  the  central  peaks.    Meanwhile  the  old  boulder  is 
deeping;  peaeefdily  in  the  sun,  whether  at  some  remote  fiature  again  to  be 
Hffced  on  the  shoulders  of  a  new  glacier  in  another  icy  period,  or  to  melt 
away  like  a  lump  of  snow,  and  descend  piecemeal  into  the  lake.    My  own 
time  being  more  limited,  I  was  content  to  pass  steadily  forwards  along  the 
ridge  of  the  huge  natural  embankment.    In  a  couple  of  hours  the  road 
suddenly  left  off,  and  I  found  myself  under  the  shadow  of  my  friendly 
peak.    A  quaint  little  village  marks  the  ftnrthest  limit  of  permanent  civi- 
liaed  hfe.    The  sleep  of  the  hiHs  here  begins  to  make  itself  perceptibly  felt. 
The  village  repeats  Ihe  ordinary  features  of  all  tiiese  remoter  yidleys. 
In  the  most  central  place  is  of  course  the  inevitable  fountain  with  its 
group  of  gossipping  women.    What  they  find  to  talk  about  is  matter  for 
speeolationy  but  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  conversation  has  a  general 
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reoemUanee  to  thai  of  Margaret  in  Faust  or  of  Bebeoea  at  the  welL 
The  Engliah  dmmbeat,  as  the  Ameriean  orator  remarks,  eneiroles  the 
world  with  an  onhroken  strain  of  military  mode.  The  talk  at  foimtams 
has  gone  on  fiir  a  longer  period,  and  has  been  dribbling  nneeasin^  sinee 
the  remotest  periods  of  history.  In  this  little  village,  the  great  rival  of 
the  foontain  at  one  stage  of  progress,  namely  the  barber's  shop,  is  stfll  a 
thing  of  the  fiitare.  There  seems,  for  the  present,  to  be  yeiy  Gtfle 
opening  for  any  snoh  industry.  A  solitary  cretin  is  blinking  half  asleep 
in  the  son  and,  so  primitive  is  the  region,  does  not  even  put  out  his  hand 
for  charity.  Half-a-dozen  goats,  the  **  interviewers "  of  the  animal 
world,  are  inoessantly  poking  their  restless  noses  into  every  promising 
cranny,  but  their  curiosity  seems  only  to  be  rewarded  by  the  discovny  of 
an  occasional  lizard  who  wriggles  himself  dexterously  into  a  creviee.  One 
sign,  indeed,  presents  itself  of  the  advance  of  a  new  period.  An  enter- 
prisbg  native  has  accnmnlated  enough  capital  for  the  purchase  of  a  couple 
of  bottles  of  Umonade  gazeu$€.  He  has  displayed  them  as  conspicuously 
as  he  can  at  the  little  opening  which  does  duty  for  a  window,  and  sur- 
mounted them  by  a  phonetic  inscription  tending  to  show  that  lodgement 
may  be  provided  for  travellers,  and  even  that  guides  may  be  obtained  for 
the  ascent  of  my  mountain,  the  Bent  dOche.  I  turned  my  back,  how- 
ever, resolutely  upon  his  simple  fascinations.  The  traveller  who  would 
eijoy  the  true  sleep  of  the  hills  is  better  without  guides.  They  are  often 
excellent  persons  in  their  way ;  but  a  flavour  of  bad  tobacco,  and  the 
necessity  of  making  conversation  in  an  intricate  patois,  produce  an  un- 
comfortable sense  of  discord  upon  these  occasions.  Accordingly  I  ad- 
vanced in  solitude  to  place  one  more  screen  between  myself  and  the 
outside  worid.  The  background  of  the  village  is  formed  by  a  pine  forest, 
out  of  which  escapes  a  sparkling  little  stream,  buried  in  a  deep  gorge.  It  is 
a  fitting  approach  to  the  central  recesses,  for  at  the  first  turn  oi  the 
valley  all  signs  of  humanity  disappeared,  except  the  rambling  pathway 
made  as  much  by  the  cows  as  by  their  attendants.  I  was  soon  alone  with 
myself  and  the  trees. 

Silence  the  sombre  armies  kept 
The  yangcuurd  of  the  pine, 

as  Mr.  Myers  puts  it  in  his  charming  little  poem  on  the  SimmenthaL  The 
phrase  is  appropriate,  for  the  pine  is  the  most  military  of  trees.  They  stand 
all  round  me,  "  bolt  upright  and  ready  to  fight*'-— every  tree  in  the  atti- 
tude of  attention  prepared  to  meet  sJl  comers  in  the  shape  of  floods, 
whirlwinds,  and  avalanches.  One  enemy,  indeed,  has  been  too  much  for 
them ;  for  a  discharge  of  stone  artillery  has  come  down  from  a  neighbour- 
ing peak  and  cleared  a  broad  passage  right  through  the  ranks  of  the  pine 
army.  In  time  they  will  close  up  their  files,  and  already  some  adven- 
turous stragglers  have  gripped  the  prostrate  rocks  with  their  spurs  and 
are  gallantly  breasting  the  hill.  Meanwhile  they  have  thrown  out  a  body  of 
skirmishers  in  the  shape  of  rhododendron  bushes  which  cluster  thidkly 
across  the  open  space.    To  my  delight,  too,  they  are  in  brilliant  bloom. 
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Thftfle  **  Alpine  roses  "  areoritieisecl  by  soma  of  those  iogenionspersimB  who 
would  find  iiMilt  with  Spenser,  because  he  did  not  write  **  Hamlet "  as 
well  as  the  '*  Faery  Queen/'  or  with  the  builder  of  St.  Panl's  because  he 
was  not  also  the  arehiteet  of  Westminster  Abbey.  So  I  have  heard  these 
Alpine  flowers  compared  inTidioasly  with  Scottish  heather.  They  do  not, 
it  is  said,  and  with  perfect  troth,  conyert  whole  leagues  of  mountain-side 
into  sweeps  of  purple.  One  stone  differs  from  another,  and  the  shapeless 
lamps  which  pass  for  mountains  in  Scotland  may  boast  this  one  point  of 
superiority  to  the  Alpine  ridges.  But  reserving  any  further  expression 
of  southern  malignity,  I  am  content  to  say,  that  I  can  never  see  an  Al^mie 
rose,  even  when  crushed  out  of  symmetry  by  botanical  cruelty,  without  a 
thrill  of  pleasure.  They  are  true  embodiments  of  the  mountain  spirit. 
Their  brilliant  complexion  shows  that  their  feces  have  been  visited, 
rudely  enough,  by  the  freshest  of  breezes ;  and  even  when  manned  in  an 
album,  remind  one  of  old  Simon  Lee,  the  running  huntsman,  of  whom  it 
is  said,  that 

Tbongh  he  has  bat  one  eye  left 
His  cheek  is  like  a  cherzy. 

The  ccmiparison  to  'an  Alpine  rose  would  be  still  more  appropriate.  The 
flowing  colour,  relieved  against  their  polished  leaves,  is  to  me  more  asso- 
ciated with  cheerfiilnees  than  the  Christnuui  holly ;  of  which  I  somehow 
always  thinkas  stuck  in  the  flayed  carcase  of  a  &t  sheep  pendent  in  a 
butcher's  shop.  Encouraged  by  the  friendly  greeting  which  the  mountain 
seemed  to  be  offering,  I  speedily  climbed  beyond  the  pine-forest,  and 
entered  a  lofty  glen,  where  I  was  absorbed  into  a  yet  more  intimate  union 
with  the  spirit  of  the  hills. 

Indeed  it  is  in  this  region  that  one  finds  the  essence  of  Alpine  scenery. 
Alp,  as  everybody  knows,  means  in  the  mountains,  simply  a  lofty  pas- 
iorage.  The  peasant  of  course  considers  the  hills  simply  as  providing 
food  for  his  cattle ;  and  montagne  in  French,  is  used  in  a  precisely  equi- 
Talent  sense.  But  though  the  use  of  the  word  implies  a  rather  utilitarian 
^ew  of  things  in  its  first  properties,  there  is  a  meaning  in  the  view  that 
here  is  the  essence  of  the  Alps,  for  persons  of  a  more  romantic  turn. 
Between  the  forests  and  the  snows  lies  the  most  poetical  of  the  moun- 
tain regions.  There,  when  climbing  upwards,  you  first  feel  that  the 
bundle  of  earthly  cares  rolls  off  your  shoulders,  and  that  you  haye  finally 
deared  the  '*  sbugh  of  despond."  There,  in  the  early  months,  you  walk 
knee-deep  in  flowers,  eyery  one  of  which  is  a  bit  of  embodied  poetry. 
When  the  snow  has  just  departed,  the  fragile  cup  of  the  Soldanella  makes 
a  purple  carpeting  amidst  turf  which  seems  to  haye  been  scorched  by 
the  frost.  Its  delicate  beauty  suggests  that  it  is  made  rather  of  air  than 
of  earthly  elements,  and  yet  it  yentures  where  no  plant  of  grosser  frame 
dares  to  rival  it.  To  gather  it  seems  to  be  sacrilegious ;  and  you  are 
fbreed  to  justify  yourself  for  cutting  short  its  career  by  the  geneial  argu- 
ment of  oppressors,  namely,  that,  if  you  don't  commit  the  crime,  some 
less  appreciatiye  sinner,  probably  a  coarse-minded  cow,  will  commit  it 
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inrtaadL    Andtbe  Bddaiidlaii  odjoxieamongitaihfOBgofbeftiztieato 
which  justioe  eaakL  only  be  done  by  the  aathor  of  the  Midmmmer  Niffkfg 
Dream*    When  deseanding  from  the  Btenier  Imii^  ftbore,  the  A^  if 
eqoftUy  delieiooB.    There  yoa  hear  the  first  aoimd  that  teDs  of  life,  tlie 
mnaio  of  the  cattle-bells  which,  to  some  mi&rtiniately  constitated  petwm, 
at  least,  is  the  only  mosie  in  the  world  not  rather  disagreeable  than  oih«r- 
wise — probably  becaose  it  makes  no  attempt  at  a  tone.    Most  belki  in- 
dulge in  rather  qnemloiis  reproach.    It  is  time  to  get  op,  to  go  toehmvii, 
or  to  eome  to  dinner,  they  seem  to  be  saying ;  and  in  another  ndnnte  yoa 
will  be  too  late.    Bnt  tiie  soond  of  the  cow-bells,  bnrstmg  omt  for  a 
mom^t  as  a  faint  pnff  of  air  lends  it  wings,  or  the  cattle  make  a  slight 
movement^  and  then  dying  away  fitfcdly  and  accidentally,  dispels  for  a 
time  the  belief  that  such  a  thing  as  horry  exists.    The  words  which  sel 
tiiemselYes  to  such  mnoc  would  be,  **  take  your  time,*'  **  chew  ite  cod," 
''think  of  nothing,''  ''breathe  fresh  air,"  and  "crop  sweet  herbage." 
What  can  be  more  delicious  than  the  regions  with  which  such  sensatioDfl 
are  associated ;  the  delicate  beauty  of  the  most  exquisite  flowers,  the  sound 
of  cow-bells,  and  the  fragrance  of  cow*s  breath :  the  softness  of  mcnmtain 
tur(  and  the  freshness  of  the  mountain  air ;  the  rounded  slopes  of  pas- 
ture in  the  foreground,  and  behind  a  nigged  peak  or  two,  £iding  into  a 
mere  flat  shadow  in  the  distance  ?    Why  not  lie  down  on  one's  back,  and 
eigoy  the  sleep  of  the  hills  in  their  loveliest  recesses  ?    Here,  indeed,  I 
was  <m  an  ideal  Alp.    A  little  tarn,  quiet  and  black  as  that 

In  whoae  black  surfaoe  yoa  may  spy 

The  stars,  though  mnflhine  li^tthe  sky, 

reflected  on  one  side  two  or  three  tiers  of  limestone  cliflBs  rising  one  ab07« 
the  other  to  the  south ;  whilst  on  the  north  the  final  peak  of  the  Dent 
d'Oche  lifted  itself  in  one  steep  slope  from  the  glen.  It  was,  indeed,  a 
charming  recess ;  but  there  was  still  one  drawback — one  crumpled  rose- 
leaf  in  this  Sybarite's  couch.  Here,  in  &ct,  was  Uie  ultimate  ou^st  of 
civilization*  The  chalet  inhabited  by  a  small  party  of  cowherds  might 
have  pleased  a  painter,  especially  if  his  sense  of  smell  were  impecfectfy 
developed.  And  yet,  even  in  such  a  case,  he  would  have  been  rather 
annoyed  by  that  sea  of  filth  wherewith  human  beings  ddig^  to  smnoond 
their  habitations  even  in  these  delicious  solitudes.  The  muM^phkticated 
man,  it  seems,  likes  to  make  an  Alp  resemble  a  fragment  of  St.  Giles's  as 
closely  as  possible.  The  native  who  stared  upon  me  from  his  door, 
arrayed  in  the  sin^  shirt  which  serves  him  during  his  three  mcmth's 
sojourui  was  little  inclined  to  sympathise  with  any  pndses  of  the  scenery 
not  of  a  strictly  economical  tendency.  Accordingly,  after  a  peace-offer- 
ing of  tobacco,  in  return  for  a  draught  of  foaming  milk,  I  took  leave,  and 
turned  to  the  ascent  of  the  peak. 

The  climb  is  perfectly  easy,  though  I  contrived  to  complicate  matteni 
by  going  the  wrong  way.  The  absence  of  guides  generally  enables  one  to 
ei\joy  a  little  excitement,  the  more  agreeable  because  not  contempiated 
beforehand.    Indeed,  to  confess  the  truth,  a  former  attempt  upon  the 
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odOimhttB  had  Med  attogdther  hgr  yeaflon  of  m j  iagenioai^  attoAbg  ii 
bj  the  only  inq^raciicable  route*  It  was  wtin  idl  the  more  taMabMrni 
tbftt  I  fraud  myself  oa  the  present  oeoBsion  rapid^  apptoadimg  the 
summit,  and  oiEoamyttitmg  the  patty  obstaolas  which  tried  to  oppose  my 
progress.  Orossu^  a  sharp  ridge  of  bare  To6kf  I  stepped  upon  the^ 
highest  peak.  Few  Tiews  in  the  Alps  or  in  Europe  ean  be  move  inqoes* 
sive,  accor^ng  to  the  ordinary  modes  of  judgment.  At  mj  fset  lay  ik» 
bnge  crescent  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva — ^forty-fonr  miles  in  length  alosig  the 
spothom  shore  and  fifty-five  along  the  northern — ^says  the  mountaineer's 
bible ;  and  the  whole  surCfide  was  as  visible  as  the  Serpentine  from  the 
Kensington  bridge.  To  the  ri^t  I  could  see  the  mouths  of  the  Bhone, 
and  £ftr  aw^  to  ttie  left  a  few  sparkles  showed  the  glass  roofs  of  some 
buildings  in  Geo^Vh  Hwe  was  a  fitting  place  to  invoke  the  diades  of 
£^on.and  Shelley  and  Bousseau,  of  Gibbon  and  Ydtaire,  and  of  all  the 
great  men  whose  names,  as  the  guide-books  tell  us,  an  indissolubly  asso* 
ciated  with  the  loveliest  lake  in  Europe*  I  wooM  not  forget  even  that 
medisaval  divine  who  travelled  along  its  shores  with  his  eyes  turned  the 
other  way,  in  <MPder  that  he  mii^t  mortify  the  flesh.  Alasl  I  am  very 
bad  at  suah  associations.  I  don't  batieve  that  my  patriotism  would  grow 
warm  at  Marathon  or  my  .piety  at  lona.  I  have  looked  on  many  places 
where  strange,  things  have  h^pened  and  great  men  have  lived,  imd  have 
seldom  succeeded- in  giving  the  least  perceptible  jog  to  my  imagination. 
Some  old  memories  here  and  there  may  sufficiei^  eoosecrate  some 
narrow  shrine  set  apart  exclusively  for  that  purpose,  but  where  the  scene 
has  a  decided  character  of  its  own,  the  little,  personal  meaning  is  swal- 
lowed up  in  the  wider  mgnificance.  To  me,  though  tiie  eonfessicm  may 
be  humiliating^  the  attempt  to  write  the  name  of  Byion  or  Bousseau 
across  a  mountain  district  seems  to  be  another  and  not  a  much  higher 
manifestation  of  the  impulse  which  leads  the  vulgar  tourist  to  inscribe  ki« 
name  on  the  walls  of  a  church.  I  am  scarcely  more  amaaed  when  comt 
fronted  with  the  ni»ne  of  Jones  on  the  roof  of  IMSlan  Oathedral  t^ian  when 
asked  to  remember  the  nouveUe  HiiUnw  on  the  mountains  above  Meillerie. 
I  may  be  grateful  to  the  great  writer  who  first  opened  new  sources  d 
emotion ;  but  I  object  to  giving  him  a  vested  interest  in  the  sentment 
ever  after,  and  posting  his  shadow  at  the  entrance  of  his  peculiar  district 
to  touch  its  hat  and  ask  for  a  trinkgeld  of  posthumous  gratitude.  Ibdeed, 
if  the  truth  be  told,  I  find,  such  memories  rather  vexatious  than  otherwise^ 
The  Lake  of  Geneva,  for  example,  of  ChUde  Harold  obstinately  refoses  to 
coalesce  with  the  original.  No  two  people  see  the  same  eartii  any  more 
than  the  same  rainbow.  My  eyes,  I  am  well  aware,  are  not  so  good  as 
Byron's ;  but  they  have  tiie  advantage — to  me-^-of  being  my  own,  and  I 
prefer  to  use  them  for  olrjects  immediately  present.  In  London  I  may 
find  the  poetry  better  than  tiie  fiEiding  memory,  but  here  I  would  try  to 
dispense  with  such  artificial  stimulants.  Only  a  few  minutes  were  pos- 
sibl^  for  absorbing  or  being  absorbed  into  the  mountain-spirit.  Here  is 
the  very  essence  of  the  sleep  which  I  have  been  seeking.    Higherup,  on 
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the  grim  naget  of  bare  roek  and  snow,  the  dreams  of  a  solitary  trtTellar 

would  be  apt  to  torn  to  nightmares.    The  iee-bonnd  eHib  would  threaten 

him  Uke  so  many  speeires.    Bnt  here,  jnst  in  mid-air,  <m  the  dividing  line 

between  life  and  death,  one  may  realise  the  **  pleasing  heaTiness  "  iduch 

Olendower  promised  to  Mortimer.    The  lake  and  the  moontains  seem  to 

be  just  in  the  hnmonr.    The  snrfaee  of  a  Tast  lake  on  a  stiU  day  is  indeed 

precisely  the  embodiment  of  that  idea.    It  represents  the  neutral  point 

between  the  two  poles  of  repose  and  moti<m.    Infinite  mobility  is  eom- 

bined  with  peifeet  rest.    The  vast  planes  of  gleaming  light  and  shadow 

are  nnnsnally  shifting  in  obedience  to  some  unseen  influence,  and  suggest 

not  the  impulse  of  a  breeze,  but  some  mysterious  thrill  passing  through 

the  waters  themselves.      The  lake,  in  short,  is  like  Wordsworth's  sea, 

where  the  image  of  Peel  Castle  was  reflected  from  day  to  day,  and 

«<  trembled,  but  it  never  passed  away ; "   a  line  which  BheUey  has 

borrowed  in  the  yerses  called  "  Evening."    Perhaps,  indeed,  Shelley  is  not 

the  only  poet  who  could  have  adequately  described  this  special  aspeet 

of  nature,  and  the  extremely  indefinite  person  who  represents  the  spirit 

of  solitude  in  Alastor  might  well  have  paused  over  some  such  lake  in 

his  vague  wanderings  through  nowhere  in  particular.    Hie  mountains 

which  ranged  themselves  in  a  vast  arc  along  the  background'  were,  in 

sober  earnest,  as  solid  masses  of  ice-dad  granite  as  one  could  wish  to 

see.    But  the  heated  air  which  quivered  above  the  ground  gave  even 

to  them  a  tremulous  uncertainty,  and  no  one  could  describe  them,  if 

description  were  possible,  without  taking  some  images  significant  of 

stately  motion.    I  might  caU  them  a  procession  of  sheeted  phantoms, 

or  con^are  them  to  ocean  waves,  or  to  clouds  driftmg  befi>re  a  storm, 

but  no  comparison  would  be  adequate  which  did  not  take  into  account 

the  sense  of  potential  entirety  in  the  midst  of  momentary  calm.    I  do 

not,  however,  venture  to  describe  Mther  the  range  of  Mount  Blanc  or 

the  Lake  of  C^eva,  or  the  subordinate  hills  and  plains  which  filled  the 

circle  of  the  horizon.    For  my  first,  azid,  I  vrill  add,  my  judicious  course 

of  proceeding,  was  to  close  my  eyes  and  throw  myself  flat  on  the  ground. 

That,  I  will  Yonture  to  say,  is  an  excellent  way  of  enjoying  grand  scenery. 

You  should  not  look  at  external  objects,  but  feel  that  you  could  look  at 

them  if  you  were  not  too  lazy.    I  became,  for  a  strictly  limited  period,  a 

convert  to  Buddhism.    Instead  of  fixing  my  eyes  on  a  region  near  the 

lowest  button  of  my  vradstcoat,  which  i?,  I  belu^e,  the  mode  by  which 

some  Eastern  reduses  seek  to  abstract  their  minds  firoin  the  outer  vrorid, 

I  lazily  fingered  a  little  clump  of  gentians  and  tried  to  sink  into  a 

temporary  Nirwana.    A  certain  vague  pantheism,  however  objectionable 

as  a  moving  principle  of  life,  supplies  the  right  mood  for  nature- worship 

on  such  occasions.    All  thoughts  and  emotions  should  be  forced  into  a 

colourless  whole,  differing  from  the  ordinary  operations  of  the  intellect  as 

the  thinnest  vapour  differs  from  tangible  substance.    I  endeavoured  to  be 

simply  an  animated  top  of  the  mountain,  if  animation  can  be  predicated 

of  something  in  which  all  volition  and  thought  is  as  nearly  as  possible 
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Suspended.  Physiologists^  I  believe,  refose  any  conscionsness  to  flowers 
.because  they  are  not  bothered  by  a  nervous  system.  I  could  try,  how- 
ever, to  identify  myself,  so  &r  as  the  working  of  certain  grey  matter  in  my 
brain  wonld  allow,  with  the  olgects  which  the  imagination  refosee  to  con- 
template as  not  more  or  less  partaking  of  the  spirit  of  the  scenery.  The 
only  creatore  besides  myself  that  conld  £Eurly  be  called  living  was  a  small 
black  spider,  which  had  been  led  by  an  apparently  misguided  spirit  of 
enterprise  to  seek  for  prey  in  this  loftiest  zone  of  oarganic  existence.  I 
have  generally  a  weakness  for  spiders,  bnt  I  admit  that  I  considered  his 
intrusion  to  be  uncalled  for.  Had  I  been  a  bond-fide  anchorite,  I  might 
possibly  have  remained  on  the  sunmiit  of  the  Dent  d'Oche  till  my  nails 
grew  into  my  flesh.  If,  indeed,  the  natives  of  the  Alp  below  had  sufficiently 
respected  my  sanctity  to  overcome  their  intense  dislike  to  the  mountains 
and  climbed  the  rocks  to  provide  me  with  the  necessaries  of  even  a 
hermit's  existence,  I  should  have  eclipsed  St.  Simon  Stylites.  But  the 
Western  mind  refuses  to  lend  itself  long  to  such  uncongenial  efibrts.  In 
a  few  minutes  the  most  sublunary  considerations  began  to  force  themselves 
upon  my  mind.  Thoughts  of  dinner  and  speculations  about  a  certain 
short  cut  became  irresistible,  and  before  long  I  discended  from  my  peak 
and  my  poetising.  I  found  on  my  return  the  route  by  which  I  ought  to 
have  ascended,  passed  the  Alp  at  a  round  trot,  rushed  down  the  zig-zags 
through  the  forests  below,  bathed  in  the  most  delicious  of  water&Us^ 
filled  my  hands  with  Alpine  roses  as  a  token  for  the  inhabitants  of  Evian, 
and  then  obliterated  all  longings  for  the  ideal  and  the  beautifhl  by  a 
steady  two  hours  tramp  along  the  now  prosaic  high  road  by  which  I  had 
ascended  in  the  morning. 
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<<  Yms  ItBB  CQimM  r«nlMt  diBS  le  leia  de  <a  m^  attndmt  Fbeore  de  m 
natimiinofi ;  €onune  Viniacle  t61€  dns  le  Y«or  qu  ranqie^  M|^nmt  h  aoctir  de  oetti 
priaon  terrestre  pour  prandie  Totre  oafor  yen  les  denx." 

Les  Faboles  D*im  Crotixt. 

^*  Of  iD  fontf  of  mistake  propheey  is  the  most  gnkmUma,**  writes  George 
Sfioty  wd  ire  ^  not  deore  to  prore  onee  more  hj  oar  own  personal 
laiinre  how  trae  is  the  assertion.  We  do  not  attempt  in  any  degree  to 
fdreeast  the  years  and  prediet  the  onteome  of  &e  dispute  between  em- 
ployers and  emidoyed  in  the  agrieoltoral  districts  of  England.  !nii8 
much  only  is  safe  to  say — ^it  is  peihApe  so  obTioos  as  scarcely  to  need 
saying— 4hat  when  this  crisis  is  orer,  ihe  rdati<m  between  the  two  parties 
will  be  fottnd  to  have  permanently  changed.  All  cannot  be  as  thoo^  the 
straggle  bad  not  been ;  the  &ct  that  the  old  conditions  of  agxieaHaral 
taboar  have  ceased,  if  but  for  a  time,  has  shown  &at  at  any  rate  their 
contiBTiaiice  was  iM>t  bonnd  up  with  the  pernstence  of  the  nniverse  itself 
It  is  qnite  natmralto  regret  the  past,  which  always  is,  or  seems  more 
picturesqae  than  Ihe  present,  and  has  always  found  a  veUes  saoer.  Few 
have  not  read  and  enjoyed  tdke  pretty  lines  (A  Seats,  in  which  he  si^  for 
Bobin  Hood  and  his  company,  for  the  yanished  time  iiiiose  hoars  are  dd 

and  grey — 

Gkme  the  merry  nunrria  diii| 
Gk>ne  the  aong  of  Gamelyn ; 

and  there  are  many  now  who,  looking  on  some  almost  deserted  village, 
for  there  are  each  in  the]  west,  which  have  sent  as  emigrants  all  that  is 
best  of  their  yoath  and  yigoor,  consider  that  England's  trae  peasantry, 
loyal,  dcToat,  hamble  to  their  betters,  are  gone  away  as  completely  as 
tiie  medisBval  England  which  the  poets  sang. 

Bat  in  oar  sceptical  days  it  has  at  last  been  asked  whether  that  life 
in  Sherwood  Forest  had  a  real  existence,  if  the  bold  oatlaw  was  ever  more 
than  a  name,  having  a  certain  valae  as  formalating  traditions,  bat  not  as 
representing  that  which  ever  was.  Nor  does  scepticism  stop  there.  B 
is  even  asserted  that  the  tendency  of  the  lazaiioas  classes  has  ever  be^ 
to  invest  the  laboarer  with  an  ideal  idyllic  grace,  so  that  they  mi^ 
nnconscioasly  to  themselves,  veil  the  stem  reality  of  the  &cts,  and  jnstify, 
still  anoonscioas  that  any  justification  was  needed,  their  own  beaotifiil 
existence,  by  imagining  a  beanty  of  its  own  for  a  life  which  certainly  bat 
litUe  resembled  theirs.  It  is  said,  in  £act,  that  the  life  of  the  fields  and 
woods,  whether  lived  by  the  tiller  of  the  soil,  or  the  noble  poacher  in  his 
ootlawxy,  has  never  been  known,  never  onderstood,  that  the  Engtish 
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'<  peMMuaby"  and  their  homes,  described  in  drawing-roomSy  skekehod  in 
albnmsy  preached  at  from  pn^its,  are  as  mythical  as  that  wori4»  whiA 
;Ke4ts  desired  yainly  to  reme.  u 

There  hare  been  but  few  attempts  made  by  those  mott  eoBcemed  to 
place  themselves  in  at  all  a  diffetont  lighL  The  labomnm,  for  ma&y 
hundred  years^have,  on  the  whdle,  aoqniesoed,  in  the  liew  taken  of  them, 
and  in  the  place  foand^  for  thetii  in  the  seheme  of  society.  Wh^n't&ey 
have  not  dcmeso^^t  times  nidely  distant  and  under  veiry  iSStuMcoat- 
dilions,  the  .iipheik^  has  been  cNften  attended  with  so  great  -violence,  aad 
•o  gceat  social  danger,  that  the  whole  of  tiie  respectable  elasses,  not  only 
that  class  whose  privileges  seemed  immediately  menaced — rose  as  cats 
man  to  crash  the  moTement.  The  attempts  with  which  the  9ffiaes  of 
Wat  Tyler  and  Jack  Oade — **  that  nmch  mismiderstood  politiciili'*^are 
associated,  pointed  indeed  to  a  wide  dissatisfaeiion,  were  not  uncon- 
nected with  an  earnest  religions  feeling,  but  were  necessarily  idK>rt4iTed 
beeanse  they  were  mixed  with  a  wild  communism,  with  which  the  times 
were  in  no  degree  sympathetic.  The  ontbnrsts  of  thirty  or  icirty  years 
ago  were  not  rehgioos,  and  so  lacked  that  element  of  djgmty  which  had 
existed  in  the  middle  ages ;  were  not  thonghtfbl  enough  to  have  a  com^ 
mnnistic  idea ;  were  simpfy  a  Uind  and  drunken  outcry  i^gainstmacbinery, 
from  ignoarance  of  what  machinery  could  do  lor  Ihem,  against  wealth, 
because  tiiemselTes  were  starving.  It  was  but  an  exaggerated  and  un- 
goided  bread-riot,  without  a  definite  aim,  without  political  plan,  without 
conviction  of  the  brain,  but  simply  of  the  belly. 

Now,  however,  the  revolt  of  the  labourer  against  his  existing  con- 
dition makes  itself  known  under  quite  other  circumstances.  It  has  been 
conducted  with  remarkable  temper  and  an  absence  from  violence^  the 
more  striking  because  it  is  not  a  studied,  but  an  instinctive  absence. 
There  has  not  been  a  threat  or  a  suggestion  from  those  who  represent  the 
Jahoureis,  that  any  course  was  possible  than  that  which  has  been  puT" 
Boed.  The  leaders  of  the  movement  are  religious  men,  are  nmny  of  them 
local  preaches  and  teetotal  orators ;  their  eloquence  is  the  eloquence  of 
the  pu^it ;  they  speak  of  their  cause  as  one  which  they  can  call  («  Ood 
to  bless.  There  has  been  no  communism  talked,  no  demands  in  them- 
selves extravagant,  made*  The  daim  for  increased  wages  has  been,  as  a 
rule,  studiously  moderate.  Whether  the  &rmer  can  pay  this  claim  is 
of  course,  a  different  matter.  The  leaders  have  a  definite  political  plan ; 
they  have  an  ideal  future.  What  strikes  a  looker-on  is  the  stu^ous 
limitaticm  of  the  one  within  the  bounds  of  existing  institutions,  the 
prosaic  nature  of  tiie  idea. 

To  enable  osr  readers  to  understand  the  situation,  we  propose  to  sketch 
the  labourer  as  he  is,  and  give  a  true  picture  of  village  life.  It  will  render 
it  more  real  if  we  admit  at  once  that  we  hare  in  our  mind  a  de&nte 
western  coanty,  and  an  actual  agricultural  district ;  that  k]M>wing  other 
ooai^ies  and  otiier  districts  abnost  equally  well,  we  believe  these  tO'  be 
Judy  typical;  that  we  shall  state  facts  known  to  ourselvesi  and  fw  fl» 
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acenney  of  whieh  we  pledge  our  credit ;  or  rather,  lei  ns  say  the  writer 
of  this  paper — for  the  "  we*'  has  an  individuality— pledges  his  credit 

Whatever  else  it  may  have  done,  the  agitation  of  whieh  we  speak  has, 
at  least,  hettered  the  position  of  the  labourer  in  regard  to  wages.  They 
are  almost  everywhere,  for  Union  and  non-Union  men  alike,  hi^ier  tfaaa 
they  were ;  and  when  people  object  to  the  demand  for  more  wages,  mad 
ask  if  the  labourer  is  worth  more  than  fifteen  oar  even  thirteen  ■JiiiKu^  a 
week — inadequate  as  the  larger  of  those  smns  seems  to  others — tfaey  are 
alrea^  eoneeding  mneh,  for  the  same  qoestion  was  asked  in  still  angrier 
tones  than  now,  when,  two  years  since,  the  laboorer  in  the  Western 
eoonties  aAed  for  a  rise  of  wages  over  the  nine  shillings  he  was  then 
receiving  per  week.  We  coold  name  more  than  one  Dorset  parish  in 
whieh  the  wages  stood,  within  the  hst  ten  years,  at  eight  shillings  per 
wedc,  and  that  they  should  rise  to  ten  was  anywhere  a  strange  and  ahnoat 
miexampled  fiict. 

On  this  weekly  sun  the  laboorer  married,  and  endeayoored  to  siqyport 
his  wife  and  children,  when  these  were  bom  to  him.  And  they  were  boni 
almost  invariably,  the  fomily  beginning  with  a  promptness  qoite  astonish- 
ing to  those  who  do  not  kmm  the  real  life  of  the  agricnltoral  distriels. 
For  a  year,  or  even  two  years,  if  the  wife  was  thrifty  and  the  husband  did 
not  take  his  money  to  the  pnblie  house,  they  managed  to  exist  and  keep 
a  decent  home  on  evm  this  pittance ;  but  difficulties  soon  came,  and 
debt  at  the  village  shop.  What  this  means  may  not  be  obvious,  thou^ 
all  who  have  lived  in  the  country  know  the  place  and  its  strange  odour,  in 
which  soft  soap,  red  herrings,  salt  butter,  bacon,  cheese,  cocduroy,  and 
(now)  mineral  oil  struggle  for  the  masteiy.  In  nearly  every  village  are 
two  or  three  of  these  establishments,  where  many  articles  are  retailed  at 
almost  a  hundred  per  cent,  above  their  cost  price.  The  neighbouiing 
town,  it  is  true,  affi>rds  a  better  market,  but  in  very  few  parts  of  the 
country  does  the  custom  obtain  of  marketing,  and  laying  by  any  store ; 
wages  are  too  scanty,  goods  are  bought  to  pass  from  hand  to  mouth,  the 
actual  wear  and  draggle  of  clothes  over  some  miles  of  country  road,  and 
the  expenditure  of  time  are  all  things  to  be  considered.  Bo  long  as  ready 
money  is  paid  the  purchaser  gets  foirly  good  articles  at  such  a  shop, 
thou^  the  price  is  high.  If  the  red  henring  be  somewhat  stronger  than 
the  bloater  or  sardine,  it  is  more  "  tasty ;  *'  a  smaller  quantity  of  tea  than 
in  our  own  homes  will  serve  to  colour  the  water,  so  that  thore  is  no  doubt 
that  Uack  tea  has  been  sold ;  the  bacon ,  when  cooking,  sends  its  fragrance 
fiur  down  the  village  street.  All  this,  however,  is  as  the  purchaser  would 
wish  it  to  be. 

But  on  a  day  when  the  ready  money  is  not  forthcoming,  when  the 
children's  shoes  have  required  the  week's  wages,  or  nearly  so,  when  a 
cou^  of  day's  illness,  during  which  the  man  has  stayed  at  home,  has 
reduced  his  week's  earnings  by  a  third,  credit  is  asked  for  and  as  readily 
granted  to  so  good  a  customer.  It  may  be  cause  of  wcmder  how  this 
Aould  be  so,  but  in  truth  a  few  creditors  are  by  no  means  unprpfi^ahb. 
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The  iradeflnum  siill  gets  all  the  money  that  is  fbrthoomiiig,  and  lie  is  able 
to  sdl  his  second-rate,  or  eren  damaged  articles  to  those  irfao  are  in  hit 
del^  not  by  any  means  at  a  redaction.  If  the  pnrehaser  goes  then  to 
another  shop,  the  tradesman  has  his  remedy  in  the  Connty  Oonrt,  and  a 
payment  of  his  score  at  some  small  snm  per  week ;  but,  for  the  most  part, 
he  tmsts  to  getting  as  mnoh  as  he  can  by  instalments  each  year  at  the 
time  of  harvest,  and  harrest-money,  of  which  mate  hereafter. 

Thus  then,  after  the  first  year  or  two,  the  labourer  is  found  in  a  con- 
dition of  chronic  debt,  from  which  he  only  emerges  if  he  be  so  fortunate 
as  to  have  only  sons  bom  to  him,  and  if  they,  at  far  too  early  an  age, 
are  sent  into  the  fields  to  earn  their  living  instead  of  bebg  kept  at 
school. 

The  weekly  expenditure  of  an  average  labourer's  fomily  can  hardly  be 
brought  lower  than  the  table  here  presented,  which  is  carefully  compiled 
from  the  averages  given  by  several  labourers'  wives,  in  more  than  one 
district,  the  details  varying  slightly  in  some  cases : — 

Weekly  Expenditure  of  a  Farm  Labourer^  his  Wife,  and  Three  Children. 


«.  d. 

t    d. 

5  Gallons  Bread      . 

.    6    8 

Coals 2    0 

i  n>.  Batter     . 

.    0    8 

1  Faggot          .                .        .    0    2| 

1  lb.  Cheese    . 

.    0    6 

Rent  and  Rates       .        •        .16 

1  lb.  Bacon     . 

.    0    8 

Man's  Sick  Club     .        .        .06 

1  lb.  Sngar 

.    0    2 

Boots 0    7 

Pepper,  Salt,  &c. 

.    0     1 

Children's  SchooUng       .        .08 

2  OS.  Tea 

.    0    4 

i  lb.  Candles  . 

.    0    81 

14    3 

Soap 

.     0    2 

Soda,  Starch,  and  Bl 

ue 

.     0     1 

(No  luxuries  or  clothing  indnded.) 

.  R  will  of  course  be  objected  that  the  weekly  wages  do  not  represent 
the  whole  income,  and  this  we  have  admitted  by  the  menticm  of  harvest- 
money.  To  what  sum,  then,  do  the  extras  amount,  and  in\diat  way  is  it 
made  up  ? 

Urst,  then,  there  are  some  agricultural  operations,  such  as  turnip- 
hoeing,  mowing,  reaping — where  these  last  are  not  done  by  machinery— 
k'enehing,  clearing  copses,  and  the  like,  which  are  almost  invariably  done 
by  piece- work,  and  at  these  the  labourer  may  no  doubt  earn  from  three 
to  four  shillings  a  week  more  than  at  the  rest  of  his  labour.  But  he 
earns  it  by  extremely  hard  work,  for  which  he  should  be  paid  higher, 
whatever  wages  ordinarily  are.  He  works  later,  at  a  rate,  and  in  a 
manner,  that  he  could  not  do  continuously.  If,  as  it  may  be  hoped,  even 
larger  share  of  ordinary  farm  work  shall  be  in  the  foture  done  "  by  the 
piece,"  it  is  quite  certain  that  it  cannot  be  done  with  the  same  spurt  and 
elan  which  now  is  put  into  what  is  exceptional,  casual,  and  limited 
in  time. 

In  some  parts  of  the  country  **  gristing  "  is  given  as  part  of  the  wages, 
the  actual  mim  in  money  being  lessened  by  Uic  value  of  the  «  gristing," . 
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Mliml»ied,  it  moO,  be  fllbwad,  at  e  low  nte.  Orbting  is  simply  wheat  to 
make  bsMd,  and  as  it  is  independent  of  the  flaetnations  of  tiie  mariket,  it 
has  been  in  some  eases  a  very  great  boon.  Bot  in  the  ease  of  a  hard  and 
gmsping  maeter,  or  eTen  in  the  ease  of  a  good  master,  when  a  part  of  hie 
eom  has  been  leas  good  than  the  remiinder,  it  stands  almost  as  a  law  of 
human  nature  tiiattiie  poor  man,  who  must  take  what  is  given,  ehonld 
not  get  the  best  A  hbak  and  mnsty  loaTwas  exhibited  not  long  sinee  at 
an  open-air  mee«bg  in  a  western  town  as  a  speeimen  of  bread  made  from 
gristing,  whidi  had  been  giren  as  part  wages,  and  for  this  the  man  who 
eanied  it  was  offered,  not  by  his  master,  but  by  another  ftrmer,  tan 
shillings  for  the  loaf  rather  than  that  it  should  be  seen.  Taken,  howerer, 
at  its  best,  gristing  is  either  a  perquisite  or  a  charity,  and  botii  are 
objeotionable. 

fieyond  this  there  is  generally  a  certain  lump  sum  giren  as  harvest- 
money  fbr  extra  time  in  loading  and  getting  home  the  wheat,  amounting, 
perhaps,  from  a  pound  to  thirty  shillings  a  head.  These  thii^,  all  taken 
together,  and  at  their  highest  computation,  amount  to,  perhaps,  two 
shillings  a  week  beyond  tiie  nominal  Vages,  tiiat  is  to  say,  tiiat  the 
labourer  at  a  nominal  ten  shillings  a  week  may  possibly  earn  for  his 
fiunHy,  not  26/.,  but  28Z.  16«.  per  annum. 

We  have  not  noticed  that  on  which  the  former  often  insists  greatly,  the 
^xtra  beer,  and  sometimes  the  malt  to  make  beer,  which  is  given  at  hay 
^and  harvest  time.  The  latter,  which  is  the  least  objectionable,  is  less 
^^revalent  than  the  former,  but  it  is  no  gain  to  wages.  If  beer  isnot  sup- 
]^ed,  the  worker  in  the  fields  drinks  but  little  at  his  own  cost,  and  quite 
as  often  tea  or  cocoa  as  beer  or  cider,  and  goes  home  at  night  tired  but 
sober.  Liquor  which  he  drinks  at  another's  cost  is  generally  taken  in  so 
great  quantity  as  to  make  him  wish  for  more,  the  evening  is  spent  at  the 
public  house,  where  of  course  his  own  money  i^  squandered,  and  the 
harvest  moiwy  materially  lessened  by  the  score  against  him  at  the  '^  Dnek 
and  Trumpet." 

So  much  for  wages.  It  will  have  been  seen  that  in  the  schedule  of 
expenses  given  above  was  an  item  for  rent.  Cottages  are  held  in  various 
ways.  In  some  eases  nearfy  all  the  houses  in  a  village  are  let  with  tiie 
^urms,  and  are  sub-let  by  the  fanners  to  the  labourers,  the  rent  being 
deducted  from  their  weekly  wages  ;  in  some  they  are  held  of  the  landbrds 
•£rect ;  in  some,  where  cottages  have  been  let  on  lives,  from  some  owner 
who  has  no  relation  to  the  soil.  But  this  rather  affects  the  conditions  of 
tenure  than  the  rent,  which  is  paid  directiy  or  indirectiy,  averaging  about 
ei§^teen  pence  a  week,  for  a  cottage  and  a  few  perches  of  garden  ground, 
enough  in  a  &vourable  year  to  grow  potatoes  for  the  fEunily  consump- 
tion. The  farmers,  as  a  body,  greatly  discourage  their  men  having  more 
than  this.  Up  to  this  extent  they  have  been  willing  that  the  men  should 
have  a  garden  or  an  allotment,  often  indeed  give  to  their  carters  and  best 
labourers  a  piece  of  newly  broken  ground  for  a  year's  potatoe  crop— it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  potatoe  clears  and  cleans  the  ground  admir- 
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ably  for  the  next  year*^  growth — and  they  have  aoi  tinfreqvenily  allowed 
the  men  an  honr*8  use  of  the  plough  and  horses  to  get  the  ground  in 
order.  But  any  such  extent  of  ground  as  would  grow  more  than  a  few 
potatoes  and  cabbages^  any  keeping  of  a  pig,  much  more  of  a  cow,  is  the 
farmer*s  detestation.  He  distrusts  his  men,  and  thinks  that  his  grsdn,  his 
hay,  and,  still  more,  the  time  that  is  his  due,  would  be  purloined  if  the 
hhojit^x  farmed  ever  so  small  a  territory^  and  kept  stock  to  however  small 
an  extent. 

The  cottage  itself  is,  in  many  of  our  rural  districts, — and  in  spite  of 
much,  yery  much  that  has  been  done  by  kindly  landlords,  filled  with  a 
real  sense  of  their  responsibilities, — a  scandal  and  di^race  to  England. 
We  could  point  to  vfllage  after  Tillage,  and  name  them  by  their  names,  in 
which  there  are  houses  inhabited  by  whole  families,  in  which  there  is  but 
one  bed-room ;  many  with  cmly  a  sort  of  outer  lobby  or  landing  which  serves 
as  a  room,  and  one  only  regular  'chamber ;  three  rooms  are  quite  an  ex- 
ception in  almost  all  our  older  village  tenements.  The  sanitary  arrange- 
ments are  in  keeping,  and  even  ordinary  personal  cleanlbess  is  out  of  Uie 
question.  Yet  it  must  be  said,  and  said  most  emphatically  to  the  honour 
of  our  poor,  that  many  of  the  evils  which  might  be  thought  to  be  insepar- 
able from  such  a  state  of  things  do  not  exist,  and  those  who  know  their 
real  condition  wonder,  not  at  the  vices  of  the  poor,  but  at  their  many 
virtues,  which  shine  all  the  more  brightly  under  so  un&vourable  cir- 
eumstances. 

It  is  obviousy  from  what  has  been  said,  that  the  work  of  women  and 
children  in  the  fields  has  been  in  many  districts  an  absolute  necessity,  in 
order  that  the  scanty  earnings  of  the  labourer  himself  should  be  eked  out. 
People  unfortunately  do  not  read  Blue  Books,  which  are  repulsive  in  their 
form,  and  difficult  to  obtain ;  but  if  any  of  our  readers  care  to  go  into  this 
matter,  we  would  advise  them  to  obtain  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners 
on  the  Employment  of  Women  and  Children  in  Agriculture.  The  infor- 
mation obtain^  by  Uiese  gentlemen,  and  particularly  by  the  Hon.  Edward 
Stanhope,  who  brought  to  his  work  hereditary  zeal  not  unduly  biassed  by 
his  hereditary  Toiyism,  throws  more  light  on  this  position  of  the  sulject 
than  any  other  work  we  know. 

It  is  in  women*s  labour  in  the  fields  that  the  real  evil  of  the  cot- 
tages comes  out.  Delicaoy  has  there  been  sapped,  and  the  woman  takes 
her  part  in  the  coarseness  of  the  fields.  Her  presence  is  no  restraint  on 
language.  She  becomes  in  all  but  sex  a  man  among  the  men.  Those 
husbands  and  brothers  who  have  the  finest  instincts  among  the  labourers, 
feel  it  a  deep  degradation,  even  when  they  must  submit  to  it,  that  their 
wives  and  sisters  have  to  work  in  the  fields.  There  is  a  certain  poetry  of 
motion  in  the  long  lines  of  women  who  toss  the  hay  after  the  mowers,  and 
bind  the  sheaves  where  the  reapers  have  laid  low  the  com,  and  the  pic- 
ture of  a  Ruth  when— 

She  itood  breast  high  among  the  corn, 
Clasped  by  the  golden  light  of  morn, 
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is  a  flur  one,  bnt  tbo  beauty  is  like  that  of  tbe  ifoodhnd  cottage  she  lives 
iDi  and  win  not  bear  too  close  an  examination. 

Reoent  legislation  in  regard  to  tbe  ebildren  may  do  mneb,  unless  our 
present  masters  see  fit  to  reverse  it ;  but  nearly  np  to  tbe  present  dsta 
tbere  bas  been  notbing  to  prevent  the  merest  ebildren  doing  men*8  work, 
wben  tbey  sbonld  bave  been  at  scbool.  It  is  tme  they  have  often  done  it 
well.  Tbe  writer  of  this  article  bas  seen  in  one  field  fourteen  pIoa^9  at 
work  at  once,  each  with  its  pair  of  horses,  eaeb  fnrrSw  a  straight  fine  that 
was  a  real  pleasure  to  tbe  eye  to  rest  upon,  and  only  four  grown  mm 
among  tbe  whole.  Mere  boys  were  driving  the  pbugb,  and  the  furnm 
with  engaging  candour  stated  tbe  case  quite  plainly.  He  said  in  so  many 
words  that  a  man*s  wages  were  nine  sbilHngs,  and  that  with  his  ^e  and 
his  head  carter's  over  them  the  two  boys,  at  three  and  sixpence  a  week 
each,  were  at  least  as  good  as  a  man,  so  that  by  the  employment  of  two 
boys  be  saved  two  shillings,  and  got  a  man's  woA  for  seven  sluUiags 
a  week. 

Tbe  clergy,  no  doubt,  would  bare  wished  to  keep  tbe  chOdren  at 
scbool,  and  teach  them  at  least  tbe  catechism;  but  tbey  have  bees 
powerless,  and  even  in  the  rural  districts  where  tbe  church  has  not,  we 
are  told,  lost  her  bold  upon  tbe  masses,  tbe  ignorance  which  is  manifested 
at  times  is  quite  equal  to  that  which  so  shocks  our  excellent  London  Police 
Magistrates,  wben  some  poor  little  mortal  does  not  know  where  he  will  go 
to  if  be  tells  a  lie.  We  know  a  country  parish  where  a  lad,  one  of  a  laige 
unthrifty  family,  carried  a  gun  and  discharged  it  loaded  wiUi  powder  to 
scare  tbe  birds  before  be  was  six  years  old.  At  that  tender  age  his  cler- 
gyman was  a  zealous  man,  and  an  earnest  evangelical,  who  did  all  that  be 
could  for  tbe  parish  and  tbe  people.  To  him  succeeded  a  no  leas  aealons 
high  churchman,  who,  bad  be  lived,  would  certainly  now  have  been  in  the 
foremost  ranks  of  ritualists.  Both  these  gentlemen  had  Sunday-schools 
and  evening  classes,  to  which  they  gave  their  utmost  attention.  Bat  at 
tbe  time  of  Sunday-school  and  church  our  young  friend  was  scaring  rooks, 
and  on  week-day  evenings  was  fi^r  too  tired  to  attend  a  class.  Another 
change  in  tbe  parish,  and  tbere  came  a  broad  churchman,  who  tried  to  use 
the  machinery  of  bis  predecessors,  but  agai!n  without  success  on  this  lad, 
and  many  another  like  him.  Tbe  Bishop  gave  notice  of  a  Confirmation, 
and  among  tbe  candidates  came  tbe  lad  in  question  to  bis  parson. 

'*  Well,  Tom,  do  you  know  why  you  want  to  be  confirmed  9  " 

**  They  teU  I  *twiU  do  I  good." 

"  You  don't  know  much  about  it  yet,  do  you,  Tom  ?  " 

**No;  I  do 'low  I  don  V 

"  Have  you  ever  heard  of  Jesus  Christ  ?  " 

**  I  think  I've  beerd  tell  on  him,  but  I  b'ent  sure.^ 

And  this  was  a  lad  who,  if  be  bad  found  bis  way  to  church,  woold 
possibly  have  found  himself  confronted  by  an  alms'  dish,  held  out  fe  a 
problematical  penny  to  send  missionaries  to  tbe  Fyi  Islands. 

Another  little  lad  whose  «  first  years "  were  not  allowed  to-be  spad 
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in  *'  books/'  and  who,  being  sent  to  "  work  "  preferred  <<  healthfal  plaj,** 
tossed  np  a  button  with  a  boy  of  his  own  age  which  should  hold  the 
muzzle  of  a  loaded  gun  to  the  body  of  the  other  and  fire.  Thej  were  sure 
4Ui  there  was  no  shot  in  it»  that  it  would  not  hurt,  but  only  make  them 
jump.  Fortunately  the  gun  was  directed  to  the  part  to  whichy  had  they 
been  at  school,  the  cane  would  have  been  applied,  but  the  result  was  to 
scoop  out  a  piece  of  flesh  quite  cleanly,  so  that  the  wound  looked  exactly 
like  a  pomegranate,  out  of  which  a  tablespoonful  had  been  extracted ;  and 
the  boy,  for  whom  the  button  had  fallen  wrong  side  upwards,  spent  many 
weeks  in  bed,  in  the  position  of  one  who  swims.  The  two  poor  little 
boys  in  Alton  Locke,  who  said,  **  Turmits  is  froze,  and  us  can't  turn  the 
handle  of  the  cutter,"  are  types  of  a  large  class,  whose  ignorance  and 
whose  sufferings  have  long  odled  imperatively  for  redress. 

Under  no  circumstances  is  real  field  work  suited  for  women  or  child- 
ren. Machinery  will,  of  course,  do  much,  as  it  has  done  already,  to- 
simplify  and  aUeviate  the  disagreeables  and  difficulties  of  the  work,  but 
it  can  never  be  free  firom  much  that  is  hard,  severe,  discomfortable,  de- 
serving good  pay.  To  those  who  think  it  is  such  pleasant  and  picturesque 
employment,  that  the  labourer's  life  is  an  idyll,  only  needing  to  be 
translated  into  words,  we  would  recommend  that  they  should  go,  not 
only  on  some  fine  summer's  evening  when  the  heat  of  the  day  is  declining, 
"with  Thestylis  to  bind  the  sheaves,"  but  with  Boger  on  a  foggy 
November  morning,  to  spread  rotten  muck  over  the  heavy  clay  land ;  not 
only  to  **  hear  the  milk  sing  in  the  pail,  with  buzzings  of  the  honied 
hours,"  but  to  milk  those  same  cows  at  four  o'clock  in  winter,  when  the 
frost  is  on  the  grass,  and  a  keen  north  wind  blowing  across  the  pastures. 

Those  who  have  lived  in  the  country  and  among  the  poor,  though 
they  have  seldom  admitted  to  themselves  how  hard  and  joyless  was  the 
lot  of  the  tiller  of  the  soil,  have  yet  had  a  consciousness  of  the  fact,  and 
have  endeavoured  to  mitigate  it  in  many  kiodly  ways.  It  is  quite  im- 
possible to  overstate  the  really  charitable  intentions  of  the  country  clergy, 
and  country  squires'  wives  and  daughters.  And  though  it  may  be 
doubted  if  the  charity  has  always  partaken  of  the  character  of  mercy  as 
described  by  Shakspeare,  it  has  certainly  been  like  it  in  that  it  has 
blessed  the  giver.  Nothing  has  more  tended  to  subdue  the  dtiff  dogmatic 
zeal  of  many  a  country  rector  and  curate  than  that  some  troublesome 
ranter  has  fallen  sick,  and  needed  not  only  prayers  and  exhortations,  but 
beef-tea  and  arrow-root,  and  nothing  has  so  helped  to  free  many  a  girl's 
mind  from  the  artificialness  and  "  petty  dust "  of  society  than  the  visit  of 
comfort  to  some  hard  worked  village  drudge,  and  the  humane  sympathy 
brought  out  at  the  bedside  of  a  sick  child. 

But  when  all  this  is  admitted,  it  must  be  asserted  that  except  in  that 
matter  of  human  sympathy  which  would  be  more  precious  uithout  the 
material  gifts,  parish  and  private  charities  do  not  bless  the  recipients. 
They  are  simply  palliatives  to  make  men  forget  the  insufficiency  of  wages ; 
Ihey  foster  unthrifl  and  perpetuate  depend^ce.    We  scarcely  know  a 
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sadder  sight  than  one  feTniHar  to  us  for  years — a  long  string  of  weaiy  women 
walking  once  a  week  nearly  two  miles  to  the  great  house,  and  two  nuks 
back,  with  a  fall  pitcher  of  sonp,  excellent,  no  donbt,  and  kindly  giTen» 
but  with  the  strong  feeling  that  if  any  of  those  priyileged  to  apply  did  not 
i^ply  they  would  be  considered  nngratefdl,  defiant,  and  rerolntionary. 

It  is  the  same  with  coal  clnbs,  clothing  dnbs,  perquisites,  lliose  who 
receive  the  benefits  are  dependent ;  they  take  them  because  they  admit, 
they  are  given  because  it  is  declared,  ipso  facto ,  that  wages  are  insniicient 
and  they  stand  in  need  of  alms.  Why  is  the  agricnltnral  labourer  to  be 
constrained  to  accept  what  the  artisan  would  scorn,  and  which  he,  as 
he  becomes  more  educated,  will  feel  weighs  him  down  with  its  kindly- 
intentioned  pressure  ?  r 

Such,  roughly  speaking,  is  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  labourer, 
or  rather  was  his  condition  two  years  ago.  It  is  obviously  impossible  in 
a  paper  of  this  extent  to  attempt  to  particularise,  to  define  modifications, 
and  to  state  the  special  position  of  different  classes  of  &rm  labourers,  e,^, 
of  shepherds  and  carters.  Enough  to  say  that  the  receipts  were — taken  all 
round — ^from  eighteen  pence  to  two  shillings  a  week  more  than  those  of  the 
<Mrdinary  labourer.  His  condition  had  subdued  his  nature  to  what  it  worked 
in.  Few  things  are  sadder  in  a  country  village  than  to  see  the  bright  in- 
teUigent  child  in  the  school  become  dull  and  loutish  when  he  goes  to  work, 
and  the  little  maiden,  modest  and  demure,  become  the  hoyden  of  the  harvest 
field.  There  are  many  who  do  not  become  all  that  their  surroundings 
would  imply,  but  these  even,  for  the  most  part,  are  fkr  from  the  ideal  of 
peasant  life,  and  farther  still  from  the  reality  they  might  attain  of  inde- 
pendent manhood.  They  could  look  forward  to  nothing  1>etter,  and  when 
the  days  of  work  were  over  there  were  no  savings  to  fall  back  upon.  How 
should  there  be  ?  a  parish  pittance  was  all  their  hope,  and  a  workhouse 
often  their  most  comfortable  home.  There  are  many  districts  in  England 
— we  speak  deliberately  and  after  the  testimony  of  relieving  officers — ^in 
which  there  is  not  one  old  man  or  woman  disabled  by  age  for  work  who 
is  not  in  receipt  of  parish  pay.  Their  religion  is  an  unintelligent  acquies- 
oenoe  in  what  was  taught  them  in  church  or  chapel,  a  touching  hope  that 
God  will  be  good  to  them  in  some  future  state,  and  take  their  many 
suffsrings  as  a  set  off  against  what  they  were  told  were  their  sins,  an  as- 
surance to  their  fiiends  that  they  died  **  happy  '* — as  poor  souls,  why 
should  they  not  ? — with  perhaps  a  faint  reminiscence  of  chapel  hymns 
and  a  fimcied  vision  of  Glory  I  Glory  I 

Their  morality,  as  has  been  hinted,  was  far  better  than  might  have 
been  expected ;  and  having  their  own  definite  but  unwritten  code  in  the 
matters  of  chastity,  honesty,  truth,  poaching,  and  some  other  points  on 
^diich  law  and  conscience,  the  rich  and  the  poor  are  now  and  then  at  issue, 
were  truer  to  that  code  than  are  sometimes  their  superiors  in  social  rank. 
But  here,  again,  it  is  impossible  to  go  into  detail. 

That  in  a  needy  and  suffering  class  there  are  always  some  who  when 
pressure  is  strongest,  cast  it  off  and  spring  to  the  firont,  is  a  stoiy  as  <M 
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M  Mosefl.  The  preeise  dronmstaaees  wbidi  led  to  the  WarwickdMre 
strike,  and  the  formation  of  the  Lahonrers'  Umon,  need  not  here  be 
detailed,  fat  they  were  aceidents.  ''  The  tale  of  bricks  was  donbled, 
Moees  came/'  according  to  the  old  proTerb  ;  and  if  it  had  not  been  there, 
and  if  Mr.  Arch  had  not  found  his  opaiing  there,  the  rising  woold  soon 
haye  oome  somewhere  else,  and  another  leader  wotdd  have  been  the  first,  . 
though  Arch  would  never  have  been  far  behind. 

Of  strikes  and  lock-outs  let  us  say  at  once  that  they  are  and  must  be 
modes  of  warfi^re,  and  that  all  wariiEure  is  simply  dexdorable ;  and  this  the 
strikers  admit,  while  they  assert  also  its  necessity.  It  may  be  well  to 
quote  the  definition  of  the  position  of  the  Union  from  the  words  of  one 
of  its  most  eager  advocates  among  the  classes  which  are  not  those  of 
labouring  men : — 

What  the  Union  wants  is  not  to  raise  one  class  at  the  expense  of  another,  but  ta 
ti^e  care  that  the  progress  of  the  laboorer  is  commensnrate  -with  the  general  progpress* 
of  the  conntrj.  If  England  were  imporerished  by  a  long  war,  or  anj  other  national 
calamitj,  sotbat  distress  was  in  its  degree  on  all  cksses,  then  would  the  lahonrers 
too  be  ready  to  share  in  the  troubles  of  their  country,  and  bear  their  ills  without 
complaint.  But  when  England  is  growing  richer  every  day,  and  landlords  and 
fkrmers,  all  that  are  called  by  a  stretch  of  courtesy  the  upper  classes,  hare  luxuries 
and  comforts  of  which  their  ancestors  never  dreamed,  the  labourer  also  claims  his 
share  in  the  growing  prosperity,  that  that  shall  no  longer  be  troe  that  the  7tme»- 
has  said,  that  *'  the  advance  of  civilization  has  given  to  the  labourer  nothing  bnt 
Incifer  matches  and  the  penny  posf  I  wish  also  to  define  the  position  of  the 
Labourers*  Union.  It  is  not  true  that  it  is  intended  to  set,  or  has  the  effect  of 
setting,  class  against  class,  or  to  foment  disorder  or  encourage  strikes  ;  it  is  simply 
to  bring  labour  and  work  into  reUtion  with  each  other,  so  that  the  labourer  may,  like 
all  other  men  who  have  goods  for  sale,  bring  his  labour  to  the  best  market  The 
mode  in  which  this  agitation  has  been  conducted  has  been  admirable,  and  this  is  a 
patent  fiict,  nor  is  it  without  its  effect  even  on  those  who  feel  most  strongly  against 
the  opinions  we  are  here  to-night  to  advocate.  I  would  say  one  word  on  the  position 
of  myself  and  my  friends  on  this  platform.  We  are  here  but  as  a  temporary  ar- 
rangement, not  as  wishing  to  dictate  or  to  lead.  We  mnst  look  facts  in  the  face,  and 
the  agricultural  labomer  will  be  the  first  to  acknowledge  that,  though  through  na 
fault  of  his  own,  he  has  not  had  in  past  years  that  education  which  the  State  is  now,, 
if  slowly,  still  really,  placing  within  the  reach  of  all ;  and  till  such  edncation  is 
given  the  labourer,  he  calls  on  those  who,  through  any  accident,  have  jiad  a  better 
education,  to  forward  his  desires.  The  labourer  knows  well  what  he  needs ;  he 
Mka  more  educated  men  just  now  to  find  him  words  and  writing  and  figures.  When- 
more  men  can  speak  like  Mr.  Arch,  then  will  those  who  thus  aid  the  men  as  a  tem- 
porary arrangement  stand  aside,  to  cheer  and  sympathize  with  them,  while  they  do 
their  own  work  in  their  own  way.  And  that  way  will  be  the  right  way,  for  one  of 
the  strongest  beliefs  I  have  is  that  the  people  are,  when  once  they  have  made  up- 
their  minds,  invariably  right ;  you  may  always  trust  the  instincts  of  the  people ; 
and  therefore  I  welcome,  with  all  my  heart,  the  hope  of  that  household  soffirage  hi 
oonnties,  which  will  reaUy  place  the  power  of  England  in  the  hands  of  the  people 
of  England.  The  evils  of  all  popular  movements  only  begin  when  the  will  of  the 
people  is  thwarted,  as  even  the  most  useful  and  admirable  engine  or  machine  may 
prove  dangerous  to  those  who  stand  in  the  way  of  its  work. 

We  do  not  say  these  words  are  not  too  sangoine,  we  do  not  say  that 
we  make  them  onr  own,  bat  they  at  least'show  that,  in  the  minds  of  the 
leaders,  this  is  no  s^vement  of  a  raah  commmiism,  no  polling  doTm  of 
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one  ohfs  at  the  expense  of  aoothert  but  aerely  the  detemunatioii  thai 
the  kbonrer  ahaU  share  in  the  geneial  prosperity  of  the  conntiy. 

The  position  of  the  squire  and  the  fiftrmer  is  widely  different  to  what 
it  was  in  the  recollection  of  men  now  not  past  middle  age :  they  ha^o 
comforts  and  loxories  of  which  then  they  did  not  dream ;  the  coiuitiy 
squire  is  no  longer  to  be  recognized  nnder  the  name  **  Western ;  '*  the 
farmer  stands  above,  far  above,  the  position  the  squire  once  filled ;  but 
Molly  with  her  dung-pick,  as  she  appears  in  what  is  perhaps  the  most 
surprising  scene  in  the  whole  range  of  English  fiction — ^MoUy  and  her 
relatives  remain  the  same. 

That  the  farmers,  as  a  class,  should  be  very  angry,  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered ;  the  breeches  pocket  is  the  most  sensitive  part  of  his  organization^ 
It  is  for  the  class  who  read  this  Magazine  to  do  what  they  can  between 
those  who  are  now  at  war,  and  heal  a  strife  which  cannot  but  be  disastrous. 

We  have  not  gone,  and  we  do  not  intend  to  go,  into  the  politico- 
economieal  question;  we  will  only  say  it  is  not  a  simple  question  of 
supply  and  demand ;  for  men  in  want  of  wages  are  now  leaving  England 
with  their  families  by  hundreds  for  Queensland,  for  New  Zealand,  for 
Canada.  The  hay  harvest  is  coming  on,  the  com  harvest  will  soon  follow, 
the  demand  will  come,  and  where  will  be  the  supply  ?  We  could  point 
again  to  Western  villages  where  one  third  of  the  houses  are  vacant,  where 
the  young  men  have  disappeared,  where  the  land  is  going  out  of  cultiva- 
tion. The  younger  labourers  have  gone  abtoad,  or  to  the  North.  '*  Oh," 
say  the  farmers,  **  they  will  come  back ;  such  an  one  has  done  so  already. 
They  will  find  they  were  better  off  here."  Not  so.  ^ore  than  five 
hundred  men  had  left  one  Western  county  more  than  six  months  ago ; 
less  than  five  per  cent,  have  returned ;  from  those  that  have  remained 
come  nothing  but  good  accounts  of  their  changed  circumstances.  Those 
who  drift  back  are  those  who  would  work  nowhere,  who  prefer  to  shuffle 
where  hands  of  any  sort  are  wanted.  But  these  cases  are  known,  while 
the  farmers  will  not  recognize  the  fact  that  the  flower  of  the  village  are 
those  who  go  and  stay,  not  those  who  go  and  return. 

Whatever  may  be  the  end  of  this,  and  even  if  the  farmers  gain  the 
day,  and  thS  labourers  fall  back  to  their  old,  or  nearly  their  old  wages  for 
a  time,  the  agitation  has  in  spite  of  all  its  drawbacks  done  good.  It  has 
educated  the  labourer  in  self-respect,  and  self-reliance  has  taught  him  to 
know  himself  as  a  member  of  a  class,  and  so  of  a  state,  not  as  an  unit, 
without  coherence  and  relation  with  the  world  at  large.  It  has  brought 
out  fellowship  and  broken  down  the  bounds  of  the  parish.  In  old  days 
his  notion  of  geography  and,  by  consequence,  of  the  system  of  things, 
were  somewhat  like  those  of  a  lad  who,  bom  in  Windsor,  was  sent  to  school 
at  Eton.  Being  asked  by  the  then  fourth-form  master  to  name  the  four 
quarters  of  the  globe,  he  answered,  Windsor,  Eton,  Datchet,  Eton-Wick. 
So  to  the  labourer  the  limits  of  the  world  were  confined  within  those  of 
his  village,  the  nearest  workhouse  town,  the  market  town,  if  it  were  not 
the  same,  and  he  would  have  found  it  hard  to  name  a  fourth  boundary  if 
it  were  not  the  <'  Pig  and  Whistle"  in  the  next  village.    Now,  be  is  a  part 
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of  all  that  iBf  rising  in  intelligaiee,  ablo  to  know  what  he  is  and  needs, 
to  ask  for  what  he  needs,  and  if  now  silenced,  to  ask  again  after  a  time 
with  ever  inereasing  persistence  till  he  gets  it. 

And  in  the  meantime  it  is  for  the  comfortable  classes  to  mediate  in 
the  matter,  at  least  to  consider  the  question,  so  as  to  throw  the  weight 
of  their  opinion  into  the  scale.  On  the  one  side  are  those  whom  they 
have  invested  with  a  sentimental  poetry,  and  looked  on  as  creatures  to  be 
petted,  if  touched  at  all ;  while  now  it  appears  that  their  domb  seeming 
acquiescence,  if  it  had  found  a  tongue,  would  have  said  nearly  such  words 
as  these — **  Is  it  nothing  to  you,  all  ye  that  pass  by  ?  behold  and  see  if 
there  be  any  sorrow  like  unto  my  sorrow.'* 

On  the  other  hand  are  the  farmers,  who  say  *'  We  cannot  afford  to  give 
higher  wages ; "  behind  them  are  the  landowners,  who  say  **  We  cannot 
afford  to  lower  our  rent." 

Here  we  may  venture  to  quote  the  words  of  another  who  has  become, 
from  force  of  circumstances,  the  spokesman  of  the  labourer  on  this 
question : — 

We  hare  often  been  told  that  the  farmeni  caa*t  afford  to  gire  higher  wages.  I 
woQ*t  go  into  the  qoeetion  as  to  whether  political  eoonomj  would  reoogniBe  the  doc- 
trine that  the  price  of  a  commodity  is  to  be  regnlated  by  what  the  pnrchaaer  alleges 
he  can  afford  to  give  for  it  This  is  a  qaestion  of  income,  and  qaestions  of  income 
are  delicate  things  to  go  into.  Bat  if  the  discussion  is  forced  on  ns,  we  must  meet  it 
Is  it  net  a  fact,  that  when  a  good  farm  is  in  the  market  there  are  a  dozen  applicants 
for  it  ?  Farm  produce  is  rising  m  price  year  by  year,  and  so  is  the  rental  of  dairies. 
If  some  of  the  good  stout  yeomen  of  twenty  and  thirty  years  ago  could  come  to  life 
j^in,  I  think  they  would  be  rather  astonished  at  the  outward  and  viable  signs  of  the 
inward  ficancial  struggles  of  their  succeesors.  More  money  paid  in  wages,  means  to 
many  modem  fiirmert  one  hunter  less  in  the  field,  one  carriage  instead  of  two,  their 
sons  educated  for  their  calling  instead  of  being  crammed  with  useless  classics  at  the 
public  schools,  their  daughters  taught  something  that  shall  be  useful  in  after  life 
instead  of  being  french-polished  by  a  foreign  governess.  And  to  the  great  land- 
owners what  does  a  reduction  of  rental  mean  ?  A  box  a  tier  higher  at  the  opera,  a 
racer  less  and  a  few  thousands  sared  on  the  turf,  some  hundred  head  of  pheasants 
and  hares  less  butchered  at  battues,  which  means  more  com  grown  and  cheaper  meat 
for  the  people,  lower  gaol,  police  and  poor-rates. 

We  dare  not  take  up  more  of  our  editor's  ayailable  space,  or  more  of 
our  readers'  time. 

We  have  wished  in  a  few  plain  words  to  show  that  the  labourers  are 
not  discontented  from  simple  ''naughtiness,"  but  that  here,  as  when 
Lamennais  addressed  his  burning  words  to  his  countrymen,  here  too  are 
men  straggling  for  a  new  birth,  or  rather  a  new  development  of  existence. 

We  have  said  next  to  nothing  of  Mr.  Arch,  a  man  whom  all  who 
know  him  respect  as  a  simple-minded,  straightforward,  honourable 
man,  called  to  a  greatness  and  a  notoriety  he  did  not  desire,  and  the 
^'burthen  of  an 'honour"  he  would  gladly  lay  down.  Mr.  Forster's 
recognition  of  him  in  the  House  of  Ck)mmons  does  credit  to  both  the  men. 

If  our  readers  will  study  the  matter  for  themselves  with  the  aid  of 
Blue  Books  and  their  native  common  sense,  our  long  night's  labour  will  not 
liave  been  in  vain. 
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Mb.  Palobate,  in  the  introdaetion  to  his  admirable  Tolnme,  the  Golden, 
Treamry  of  Songs  and  Lyrics,  obserrea  that  he  is  acquainted  with  no 
strict  and  ezhanstive  definition  of  lyrical  poetry,  and  he  is  content  to 
point  oat  a  few  simple  principles  which  have  guided  him  in  his  work. 
We  think  that  Mr.  Palgrave  is  right,  and  that  he  has  judged  wisely  in  not 
giving  a  definition  which  must  have  proved  at  best  partial  and  unsatisfac- 
tory. Tosay  what  lyrical  poetiy  is  not,  is  an  easy  task,  to  express  in  a  brief 
sentence  what  it  is,  so  that  if  the  question  be  put  the  answer,  like  a  reply 
in  the  Catechism,  may  be  instantly  forthcoming,  is  well-nigh  impossible. 
And  the  reason  is  that  the  lyric  blossoms  and  may  be  equally  beautiful  and 
perfect  under  a  variety  of  forms.  The  kind  of  inspiration  that  prompts  it 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Ode  and  in  the  Song,  in  the  Elegy  and  in  the  Sonnet. 
Its  spirit  is  felt  sometimes  where  it  is  least  expected,  its  subtle  charm  is 
perceived  occasionally  in  almost  every  kind  of  poetry  save  the  satirical 
and  didactic.  Like  life,  like  light,  like  the  free  air  of  the  mountains,  the 
lyric  is  enjoyed,  as  it  were,  unconsciously.  We  brush  the  bloom  off  fruit 
when  we  handle  it  too  roughly,  and  there  is  perhaps  a  danger  lest,  in 
attempting  to  criticise  lyrical  poetry,  the  critic,  by  his  precision  and  care- 
ful attention  to  rules,  should  destroy  some  of  its  beauty.  We  have  learnt, 
however,  of  late  years  what  was  not  understood  a  century  ago,  ^t  the 
critic's  office  is  to  follow  the  poet,  not  to  require  that  the  poet  should 
follow  him.  The  poet  indeed,  like  all  artists,  must  be  obedient  to  law, 
but  his  genius  is  less  likely  to  lead  him  astray  than  the  critic's  book- 
knowledge,  and  of  the  lyric  poet  especially  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that 
the  lack  of  conventional  restraint,  the  freedom  to  sing  his  own  song  to  his 
own  music,  is  essential  to  success.  In  building  the  lofty  rhyme  of  the 
epic,  in  the  long  narrative  poem,  in  the  drama,  in  the  satire,  some  of  the 
material  must  necessarily  be  of  a  common-place  order.  No  great  poem 
but  has  its  weak  points,  its  prosaic  details,  its  matter  of  fact  lines.  The 
poet-artist  who  designs  a  vast  work  knows  that  it  cannot  be  of  sustained 
excellence  throughout.  If  his  eye  roll  in  a  fine  frenzy  at  one  part,  it  is 
certain  to  grow  dim  and  sleepy  at  another ;  he  cannot  be  always  sublime, 
and  if  he  could  his  readers  would  grow  weary.  His  imagination  must 
inevitably  flag  as  he  pursues  a  task  which  requires  time  as  well  as  genius, 
and  the  utmost  he  can  do  is  to  make  his  coarser  workmanship  serve  as  a 
foil  to  that  which  is  more  delicate.  This  has  been  done  with  consum- 
mart  art  by  Milton,  whose  sense  of  fitness  and  congruity  is  as  remarkable 
as  the  lovely  harmony  of  his  versification.     Lyrical  poetry,  on  the  other 
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handy  will  not  admit  of  aught  that  is  of  inferior  quality.  like  the  sonnet, 
it  should  he  perfect  throughout — in  form,  in  thought,  in  the  love^  nuuriage 
of  pure  words,  in  the  melody  that  pervades  the  whole.  The  lyric  at  its 
host — as  in  the  songs  of  Shakspeare  and  some  of  the  old  dramatists,  in  the 
**  Epithalamiom  *'  of  Spenser,  a  poem  of  almost  unequalled  loveliness,  in 
the  pretty  love-warhlings  of  Herriek,  in  the  artful  music  of  Collins  and  of 
Gray,  in  the  etherial  melody  of  Shelley,  in  the  impassioned  songs  of 
Bums — belongs  to  the  highest  order  of  poetry.  It  is  the  noblest  inspira- 
tion of  the  poetical  mind,  its  choicest  utterance,  the  ezf^ession  of  its 
profoundeet  feeling.  With  the  exception  of  Shakspeare  and  Milton,  each 
of  whom,  be  it  remembered,  in  addition  to  his  dramatic  cor  epic  genius,  is 
a  supreme  master  of  the  lyric,  the  greatest  poets  of  this  country  belong 
to  the  lyrical  class.  Moreover,  the  poems  which  live  in  the  memory  and 
which  take  most  hold  upon  us,  are  essentially  lyrical  in  character.  Not 
that  the  most  precious  of  our  lyrics  are  generally  the  most  popular.  The 
finest  literary  work,  no  matter  what  the  department  may  be,  will  never 
be  the  most  sought  alter.  It  is  for  the  appreciation  of  the  few  rather 
than  lor  the  delight  of  the  many.  Mr.  Tupper  has  more  readers  than 
Spenser,  Dr.  Gumming  than  Jeremy  Taylor,  and  there  is  many  an 
essayist  of  the  day  whose  writings  are  better  known  than  the  essays  of 
Lord  Bacon.  We  are  accustomed  to  regard  poetry  as  a  kind  of  inspira- 
tion, and  so  no  doubt  it  is.  The  gift,  like  the  gift  of  wisdom,  cannot  be 
purchased.  The  poet,  like  all  artists,  may  enlarge  his  nmge  and  perfect 
his  skill  by  labour  and  intense  study,  but  the  power  comes  from  Nature, 
and  even  when  the  power  is  possessed  it  can  only  be  exercised  at  certain 
periods.  Dr.  Johnson  indeed  in  alluding  to  this  notion,  as  held  by  Gray, 
calls  it  a  **  fantastic  fappery,"  but  Johnson,  it  has  been  well  said,  "  made 
poetry  by  pure  effort  of  diligence  as  a  man  casts  up  his  ledger ; "  in  other 
words  he  was  a  clever  versifyes,  not  a  poet,  and  the  conditions  upon  which 
poetry  is  produced  surpassed  his  comprehension. 

Poetry  is  not  a  profession,  and  the  poet  who  dreams  of  immortality 
cannot  write  as  J)t.  Johnson  seems  to  have  thought,  and  as  Southey 
thought,  a  given  numb^  of  lines  a  day.  Verses  written  to  order  are  as 
worthless  as  most  prize  poems.  They  may  display  ability,  but  genius 
never.  The  mechanical  art  of  the  verse-maker  is,  however,  often  mis- 
taken for  the  noble  laibour  of  the  poet,  and  in  Johnson's  time  especially 
the  one  was  constantly  confounded  with  the  other.  We  laugh  at  the  old 
Cumberland  dame  who  on  hearing  of  Wordsworth's  death  exclaimed, 
*'Aj\  it's  a  pity  he's  gane ;  but  what  then  ?  I'se  wam't  the  widow  can 
carry  on  the  business  aw  t'  seame ;  "  but  something  of  the  like  feeling 
existed  among  the  poetasters  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  is  perhaps 
not  quite  extinct  even  in  our  day. 

The  great  age  of  Elizabeth — an  age  as  remarkable  for  noble  deeds  as 
for  noble  words — may  be  taken  by  the  student  of  our  poetry  as  the  birth- 
time  of  the  lyric.  Some  sweet  snatches  of  lyrical  verse  were  produced 
indeed  before  that  period,  and  in  Chaucer,  the  first  splendid  name  in  our 
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literary  annalSy  there  may  be  frequently  detected,  under  the  xuunttTe 
form,  marks  of  the  boimding]spirit  and  sweetness  which  delight  us  in  lyric 
poetry.  Poets  indeed  who  sing  of  lore  can  scarcely  &il  to  £Edl  into  the 
lyrical  strain,  and  Chaucer,  with  his  healthy  yigoroos  natore,  his  Iots  of 
all  oatward  beauty,  especially  of  the  beanty  of  women,  and  his  fine  ear 
for  music,  was  not  likely  to  be  wholly  deficient  in  this  branch  of  the 
poetical  art.  A  delicious  simplicity,  a  joyous  humour,  a  skill  in  delineatiDg 
character,  a  manly  grasp  of  his  sulject — these  are  among  the  more  pro- 
minent features  of  this  great  poet's  work,  but  in  much  of  it  we  may  detect 
the  spirit  of  the  lyric  poet,  although  the  form  of  the  lyric  is  wanting. 

For  our  purpose,  however,  and  indeed  for  any  notice  of  English  lyrical 
poetry  that  is  not  seTerely  critical,  the  sixteenth  century  is  the  period  in 
which  it  seems  natural  to  commence  our  surrey.  With  the  splendid  ex- 
ception of  Chaucer  (for  the  woAb  of  Gower,  Surrey,  Wyatt,  and  others 
are  comparatively  of  small  account),  it  may  be  said  that  our  poets  per- 
formed their  first  achievements  in  that  wonderful  age.  And  what  they 
did,  in  the  dawn  of  our  poetical  literature,  remains  a  living  power,  so  that 
their  words  and  thoughts  influence  us  and  delight  us  still.  The  greateet 
poets  then  used  the  drama  as  the  vehicle  of  their  art,  and  the  lyric, 
although  largely  employed,  was  generally  made  subordinate  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  dramatist.  Not  always,  however,  and  some  of  the  loveliest 
lyrics  of  that  age,  although  the  work  of  dramatists,  had  no  place  in  their 
dramas,  while  much  sweet  lyrical  poetry  is  to  be  found  in  Elizabethan 
poets  who  never  catered  for  the  stage.  If  we  ask  the  reader  to  spend  a 
few  minutes  with  us  while  we  open  some  of  these  old  poets,  it  is  not  from 
any  doubt  that  the  best  which  they  have  written  is  already  familiar  and 
beloved.  Those  who  know  it  best,  however,  will  be  perhaps  the  best 
pleased  to  refresh  their  memory,  and  that  they  may  do  so,  allusion  will 
often  serve  the  purpose  of  quotation.  Of  course,  the  first  name  we  think 
of  is  that  of  Shakspeare,  who  is  not  only  the  greatest  of  dramatists  hot 
stands  in  the  firont  rank  of  lyrical  poets.  But  of  Shakspeare,  simply  be- 
cause he  is  60  great  and  because  his  words  are  so  well  known  to  tJl  who 
read  the  English  tongue,  it  is  scarcely  needful  to  say  anything.  There  is 
nothing  in  poetical  literature  more  entirely  lovely,  more  delicately  firagrant, 
more  dainty  in  form,  more  like  music,  which  once  heard  must  be  remem- 
bered alway,  than  the  song?  or  snatches  of  song  scattered  through  the 
works  of  Shakspeare.  They  are  as  fresh  as  roses  just  bursting  into 
bloom,  as  grateful  as  the  perfume  of  violets,  or  the  scent  of  the  sea  when 
the  wind  blows  the  foam  in  our  faces.  And  we  are  content  to  enjoy  them 
without  criticism  as  we  enjoy  the  warmth  of  the  sun  or  the  soothing 
sound  of  running  waters.  There  seems  no  art  in  these  little  pieces,  whidi 
appear  to  fall  from  the  poet  like  notes  from  a  bird,  so  consummately  is 
the  art  concealed. 

**  Full  fathom  five  thy  father  lies ;  "  '*  Under  the  greenwood  tree ; " 
"  When  icicles  hang  by  the  wall ;"  **  When  daisies  pied  and  violets  blue ; " 
"  Where  the  bee  sucks ;  "  ''  Fear  no  more  the  heat  o*  the  sun ; "  "  Come 
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Awaj,  oome  away,  Death ;  ** — it  is  enough  rarely  to  quote  in  this  way  the 
first  line  of  a  Shakspearian  song  in  order  to  recall  it  to  the  memory,  and 
to  eonTinoe  a  forgetfol  reader  that  the  charm  of  mnsieal  song  is  as  mncb 
one  of  Shakspeare's  gifts»  as  the  dramatic  strength  and  the  raperlative 
imagination  which  enahle  him  to  see  through  the  deeds  of  men.     Sereral 
of  the  Elizabethan  dramatists  show  an  ear  for  melody,  and  a  knowledge 
of  lyrical  form  which  gives  an  abiding  vitality  to  their  verse.    Webster, , 
€me  of  the  most  powerful,  although  far  from  the  most  pleasing,  of  Shaks- 
peare's contemporaries,  throws  his  grim  strength  into  tn^edy  which  some- 
times borders  on  the  grotesque*    He  heaps  horror  upon  horror  with  a 
▼ehemence  of  language  which  enchains  the  reader  while  it  appals  him, 
but  this  gloomy  poet  does  now  and  then  venture  upon  a  lyrical  strain, 
sad  indeed,  according  to  his  wont,  but  at  the  same  time  beautiful.    Here, 
for  instance,  are  ten  quaint  lines  worthy  almost  of  Shakspeare  re- 
call fat  the  robin-redbreast  and  the  wren. 
Since  o'er  ahad/  grorea  thej  hoTer, 
And  with  learea  and  flowers  do  corer 
The  friendl«N  bodies  of  nnbaried  men. 
Call  onto  his  f  anend  dole 
The  ant,  the  fleld-monse,  and  the  mole. 
To  rear  him  hillocks  that  shall  keep  him  warm 
And  (when  gay  tombs  are  robb'd)  sustain  no  harm  ; 
*  Bat  keep  the  wolf  far  thence,  tfaat*s  foe  to  men, 

For  with  his  nails  he'll  dig  them  up  again. 

This  song  is  entitled  by  Mr.  Palgrave  ''  A  Land  Dirge,**  and  with  good 
judgment  he  places  it  on  iJie  same  page  with  the  sea  dirge  sung  by  Ariel. 
A  lovely  little  song  of  somewhat  similar  character  by  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher  might  have  aptly  followed  these  two  famous  pieces. 
La/  a  garland  on  m /  hearse 

Of  the  dismal  jew ; 
Maidens,  willow  branches  bear, 
Sa/  I  died  tme. 

yfj  love  was  false,  but  I  was  firm 

From  my  honr  of  birth. 
Upon  my  buried  body  lie 

Lightly,  gentle  earth ! 

In  their  lyrics  these  twin-poets  approach  sometimes  very  near  to 
Shakspeare — so  near  indeed  that  it  might  seejn  as  if  they  had  caught  the 
rery  echo  of  his  verse ;  and  we  think  that  Hazlitt  is  correct  in  his  judg- 
ment that,  while  as  dramatists  they  rank  in  the  second  class,  they  belong 
to  the  first  order  as  lyrical  and  descriptive  poets.  If  we  may  judge  from 
the  Faithful  Shepherdess^  Fletcher*s  genius  as  a  lyrist  surpassed  that  of 
Beaumont,  and  it  is  infinitely  sad  that  so  lovely  a  lyrical  drama  should 
be  deformed  by  gross  coarseness  and  by  passages  which,  viewed  simply 
from  the  artistes  standing-point,  are  out  of  place  in  such  a  poem.  Cole- 
ridge wished  that  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  had  written  poems  instead  of 
plays.  Had  they  done  so,  instead  of  pandering  as  they  too  often  did  to 
the  corrupt  tastes  of  the  town,  we  might  have  had  lyrics  from  these 
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brotii«r-poet8  vortky  of  a  jUmte  witii  tlie  yoathfiil  poems  of  Milton.  Tiwre 
is  a  Utile  poem  aeeribed  to  BeaomoDt^  altbonc^  it  appears  in  a  play  of 
Fleteher*8,  whiidi  must  have  snggested  the  *'  II  Penseroso/*  Bo  per&ct  is 
its  beauty,  so  delieions  its  mnsie,  that  it  is  not  surprising  it  laid  hold  of 
Milton  and  prompted  him  to  niter  on  a  like  soljjeel  his  own  beautiliil 

thoughts. 

Hence  all  jou  vaia  delights, 
As  short  88  are  the  Dights 
Wherein  yoa  spend  your  folly  ; 
.  There's  nought  in  diis  life  sweet, 
Were  men  hut  wise  to  see  't, 

Bat  ocily  melancholy ; 
O  sweetest  melancholy  I 

Welcome  folded  aimt  and  fixdd  eyes  { 
A  sigh  that  pierciD^  mortifies ; 
A  look  that*s  fastened  to  the  ground  ; 
A  tongue  chained  np  without  a  sound  ! 

Fountain-heads  and  pathless  groves, 

Places  which  pak  passion  loves  1 

Moonlight  walks,  when  all  the  fowls 

Are  warmly  housed  sasre  bats  and  owls  1 

A  midnight  bell,  a  parting  gnxan! 

These  are  the  sounds  we  feed  npon ; 

Then  stretch  onr  bones  in  a  still  gloomy  valley ; 

Nothing  so  dainty  sweet  as  lovely  melandioly. 

It  was  Francis  Beaumont  also  who  wrote  the  lines  on  life,  which  may 
remind  the  reader  of  similar  hut  not  more  striking  verses  on  the  same 
topic. 

Like  to  the  falling  of  a  star, 

Or  as  the  flights  ol  eaglee  are. 

Or  like  the  ftesh  Spring's  gandy  hue, 

Or  silver  drops  of  morning  dew. 

Or  like  a  wind  that  diafes  the  flood. 

Or  babbles  which  od  waters  stood-^ 

Bven  snch  is  man,  whose  borrowed  light 

Is  straight  called  in  and  paid  to-night : 

The  wind  blows  out,  the  ^bble  dies. 

The  spring  intomb'd  in  autumn  lies, 

The  dew's  dried  np,  the  star  is  shot, 

The  flight  is  past  aad  man  forgot. 

Ben  Jonson,  whose  learning  has  so  encumbered  his  verse  as  in  a 
measure  to  obscure  his  fame,  had  also  a  fine  ear  for  music ;  and  those 
who  know  him  only  as  a  dramatist  have  missed  perhaps  some  of  the  finest 
traits  in  his  poetical  nature.  As  we  read  of  Bare  Ben,  we  picture  to 
ourselves  a  coarse-grained,  powerful-looking  man,  prodigious  in  waist, 
and  boasting,  like  Falstaff,  a  mountain  belly  —  a  man  who  liked  good 
cheer  too  well,  whose  love  was  licence,  and  who  led  the  life  of  a  town 
wit  in  a  gross  age,  when  the  conscience  of  a  playwright  was  not  likely  to 
be  over-sensitive.    Lcmdon  life  he  understood  in  all  its  varieties,  and  as 
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the  leader  of  the  ApoHo  C9iib»  we  can  piotore  him  enjojiiigthe  sftme  kind 
of  honour  which  was  bestowed  some  years  later  upon  Dryden.  Such  a 
man,  yon  might  say,  was  not  likely  to  babble  of  green  fields^  or  to  sing 
the  sweet  songs  which  are  inspired  by  an  open-air  life,  or  by  that  faith  in 
the  beauty  and  purity  *of  womanhood  which  is  the  reward  of  honest 
thought  and  generous  aspirations.  Nevertheless,  this  fine  old  dramatist, 
man-about-town  though  he  was,  and  far,  it  is  to  be  feared,  from  a  cleanly 
liyer,  had  an  eye  for  natural  loveliness  and  a  heart  susceptible  to  the 
delicacy  and  grace  of  womanly  charms,  and  of  all  that  is  lovely  and  of 
good  report,  which  surprises  and  delights  us  as  we  read  his  lyrical  poems. 
To  know  Ben  Jonson  at  his  best,  as  a  man,  if  not  as  a  poet,  the  reader 
should  gain  a  £Euniliar  acquaintance  with  **  The  Forest  '*  and  witii  '*  Under- 
woods,*' under  which  headings  are  to  be  found  th.e  gems  of  his  lyrical  poetry 
as  well  as  much  of  rare  excellence  in  descriptive  and  rural  verse.  This 
tavern  poet  and  town  wit  knew  and  loved  nature  well,  and  how  charm- 
ingly  he  could  sing  of  love  might  be  proved  by  a  variety  of  examples* 
Perhaps  the  song  conuneneing  with  — 

I>rink  to  me  only  with  thine  ejes 
And  I  will  pledge  widi  mine— 

is  Jonson*s  best ;  at  all  events  it  is  the  one  best  known,  and  therefore  we 
shall  not  ventmre  to  ^ote  it  Boom,  however,  must  be  found  for  one 
short  and  dainfy  piece,  which  affords  a  favourable  specimen  of  this  poet's 
craft  as  a  song- writer,  as  well  as  of  his  hearty  way  of  making  love.  It  is 
addressed  to  Oeliay  and  although  imitated  from  Catullus,  is  not  the  less 
original  in  tone.  The  man  of  genius,  when  he  attempts  to  imitate, 
g^kerally  traasforms  :— 

Kiss  me,  sweet ;  the  wary  lorcr 

Gin  yonr  favours  keep  and  cOTer 

When  the  common  oonrting  jay 

All  yoor  Innrnties  will  betray 

EiBS  again  I  no  creature  comes ; 

Kiss  and  score  np  wealthy  rams 

On  my  lips,  thns  hardly  snndered 

While  yott  hreathe.    First  give  a  hundred. 

Then  a  thousand,  then  another 

Hundred,  then  nnto  the  other 

Add  a  thousand,  and  so  more. 

Till  you  equal  with  the  store 

All  tiie  grass  that  Rumney  yields, 

Or  the  sands  in  Chelsea  fields, 

Or  the  dropt  in  silTer  Thames, 

Or  the  stars  that  gild  his  streams 

In  the  silent  summer  nights, 

When  youths  ply  their  stolen  delights  ; 

That  the  curious  may  not  know 

How  to  tell  'em  as  they  Bow, 

And  the  envious,  when  they  find 

What  their  numher  is,  be  pined. 
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In  ftDottier  and  nobler  ttnin  are  the  fine  linee  eo  often  fooied  and  so 
qaotaUe,  eontaining,  as  they  do,  a  world  of  meaning  wiUun  briefest 

eompass: — 

It  U  not  growing  like  a  tree 
In  bnik,  doth  nuke  men  better  be  ; 
Or  standing  long  an  oak,  three  handred  jear. 
To  fall  a  log  at  last,  drj,  bald,  and  sere  : 
AUljof  adaj 
Is  £ilrer  far  in  May 
Although  it  fidl  and  die  that  ni^t- 
It  was  the  plant  and  flower  of  light. 
In  small  proportions  we  jnst  beauties  see. 
And  in  Aori  measures  life  maj  perfect  be. 

As  a  dramatist  Ben  Jonson  desenres  to  be  read,  and  not  only  read 
bat  stadied,  for  his  wit  and  hamoar,  for  his  wonderfol  skill  as  an  artist, 
for  his  masterly  eommand  of  language,  for  the  knowledge  his  worics  afford 
us  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived ;  bat  we  yentnre  to  think  that  his  highest 
elaim  upon  posterity  rests  on  the  pastoral  and  deseriptiTe  passages,  and 
on  the  lovely  specimens  of  lyrical  verse  to  be  fonnd  in  the  little  vohime 
that  contains  his  poems.  Tmlydoes  Hazlitt  say  that  Jonson*s  '^Dts- 
coorse  with  Capid  "  is  *<  infinitely  delicate  and  piquant,  and  without  one 
single  blemish  " ;  and  truly,  too,  does  Leigh  Hunt  remark  of  his  ode 
«To  Cynthia,"  which  has  a  place  in  almost  every  selection,  that  it  com- 
bines classic  eloquence  with  a  tone  of  modem  feeling  and  a  music  like  a 
serenade."  No  man,  says  Hr.  Henry  Morley,  can  be  a  dramatist  in  any 
real  senlw  of  the  word  who  cannot  produce  good  lyrics— a  just  assertion  in 
the  main,  and  one  that  assuredly  holds  good  with  regard  to  this  great  poet. 

Sentimental,  refined,  xfielancholy  in  temperament  and  inclined  to 
solitude,  Drummond  of  Hawthomden  led  a  very  different  life  to  that 
enjoyed  by  his  friend  Ben  Jonson.  In  his  verse  there  is  a  lack  of  vigour, 
but  seldom  a  want  of  sweetness,  and  many  <^  his  short  pieces  deserve,  in 
the  quaint  language  of  the  age,  to  be  called  *<  sugared."  ffis  genius  is 
essentially  lyrical,  and  much  that  is  of  genuine  beauty  may  be  found 
among  his  poems.  As  a  writer  of  sonnets,  his  rank  among  our  early  poets 
is  a  high  one,  but  he  has  produced  nothing  that  is  of  supreme  excellence, 
and  it  is  probable  that  he  will  be  better  remembered  for  his  "  Notes 
of  Conversations"  with  Ben  Jonson,  than  for  his  own  work  as  a 
poet.  Drummond  is  one  of  the  few  notable  poets  of  that  age  who  did  not 
try  his  hand  at  the  drama,  which  was  as  popular  among  men  of  letters  as 
the  novel  is  now..  A  peculiar  taste  and  special  leisure  are  needed  for  an 
adequate  study  of  the  minor  Elizabethan  dramatists,  and  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  a  knowledge  of  a  few  of  the  masterpieces  of  Ford, 
Webster,  Marlowe,  and  Dekker  will  not  suffice  to  satisfy  most  students  of 
our  early  poetry.  The  writings  of  these  men  partake  in  large  measure  of 
the  passion  and  turbulence  of  their  lives,  and  the  biography  of  poets  has 
few  sadder  pages  than  those  which  record  the  careers  of  Marlowe  and  of 
Greene. 

Marlowe,  the  famous  author  of  Dr.  Faustus,  which  suggested  his 
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incomparable  work  to  the  greatest  of  Gennan  poets,  perished  in  a  dranken 
qnarrel ;  and  Greene,  after  a  brief,  bat  grossly  dissipated  life,  died  miser- 
ably in  abject  poverty.  Both  these  writers  have  left  some  striking  pieces 
of  lyric  Terse.    Who  does  not  know  the  madrigal 

Come  li?e  with  me  and  be  my  lore 

of  Marlowe,  and  the  reply  written  by  Sir  Walter  Baleigh  ?  Robert  Greene 
has  not  written  any  piece  popular  like  these ;  bat  several  of  his  poems, 
though  disfigured  by  conceits,  have  the  ring  of  true  poetry.  Not  one  of 
them,  however,  has  been  transferred  by  Mr.  Palgrave  to  his  Oolden 
Treoiury,  and  he  has  perhaps  ri^^tly  judged,  so  largely  is  the  beauty  of 
Greene's  verse  mingled  with  imperfections.  Lodge,  also  a  mmor  drama- 
tist of  the  period,  shows  more  of  artistic  skill  than  his  contemporary  as  a 
lyric  poet  The  best  of  his  pieces  appeared  in  England's  Helicon  f  a  col- 
lection of  pastoral  and  lyric  poems  published  at  the  close  of  Elizabeth's 
reign,  and  reprinted  for  the  service  of  modern  readers  by  Sir  Egerton 
Brydges.  This  is  but  one  among  many  selections  of  verse  which  ap- 
peared during  the  period,  and  the  student  who  would  make  himself 
acquainted  with  the  lyric  poetiy  of  the  age  will  also  read  The  Phoenix 
Xest,  The  Paradise  of  Dainty  Devises  (which,  however,  belongs  rather  to 
the  reign  of  Queen  Mary),  and  A  HandefuU  of  Pleasant  Delites.  There 
is  much  in  these  selections  that  is  only  curious,  but  sometimes,  and 
especially  in  the  Helicon  ^  a  poetical  gem  will  repay  the  reader  for  his 
toil.  To  the  Helicon^  Lodge  and  Breton  are  among  the  most  important 
contributors ;  but  here,  too,  will  be  found  the  great  names  of  Sir  Walter 
Baleigh,  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  Marlowe,  Spenser,  and  Shakspeare. 

Breton  is  so  little  known  in  these  days  (he  has  no  place  in  the  best 
selections  of  English  poetry),  that  one  short  specimen  of  his  skill  as  a 
lyric  poet  may  be  transferred  to  these  pages.  The  following  lines,  three 
hundred  years  old,  remember,  run  almost  as  smoothly  as  if  they  had  been 
written  by  a  modem  poet  :^> 

la  the  merry  month  of  May, 
In  a  mora  by  break  of  day, 
Forth  I  walked  by  the  woodrida, 
When  as  May  was  in  his  pride  : 
There  I  spied  all  alone 
Fhillida  and  Corydon. 
Much  ado  there  was,  God  wot ; 
He  wonld  lore  and  she  wonld  not ; 
She  said,  never  man  was  trne. 
He  said,  none  was  fitlse  to  70a  ; 
He  said  he  had  lored  her  long, 
She  said,  love  shoold  haye  no  wrong  i 
Corydon  would  kiss  her  then. 
She  said,  maids  mnst  kiss  no  men. 
Till  they  did  for  good  and  all ; 
Then  she  made  the  shepherd  call 
▲11  the  heavens  to  witness  troth 
Never  loved  a  trner  youth. 
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Thns  with  man  j  a  pxettf  otXk, 
Yea  and  nay,  and  ialth  and  troUi» 
Soch  as  silly  shepherds  use 
When  they  will  not  Love  abase, 
Lore,  which  had  been  long  deluded. 
Was  with  luMea  tweet  oonclnded. 
And  Phillida  with  garlands  gay 
Was  made  the  Lady  of  the  May. 

The  marvellous  genius  of  Spenser,  the  poet  who  beyond  all  others 
possesses  the  finest  sense  of  the  beaatifol,  and  whose  lovely  Terse  eanitf 
ns  through  a  land  of  enchantment,  was  not  wholly  expended  upcm  his 
**  Faery  Queene.*'     He  ha&  written  one  lyric  poem  of  such  incompanUe 
excellence  as  to  place  him  beyond  all  controversy  in  the  foremost  rank  of 
our  lyric  poets.     Truly  does  Dr.  George  Macdonald  say  of  the  "  Epiihak- 
mium*'  that  it  is  <<  one  of  the  most  stately,  melodious,  and  tender  poems  m 
the  world,**  and  Mr.  Hallam,  the  calmest  and  least  impulsive  of  critics,  writes 
of  this  splendid  poem  with  generous  enthusiasm.     ''  It  is  a  strain,"  he 
says,   **  redolent  of  a  bridegroom's  joy  and  of  a  poet's  &ney.    The 
English  language  seems  to  expand  itself  with  a  copiousness  unknown 
before,  while  he  pours  forth  the  varied  imagery  of  this  splendid  little 
poem.     I  do  not  know  any  other  nuptial  song,  ancient  or  modem,  of 
equal  beauty.    It  is  an  intoxication  of  ecstasy,  ardent,  noble,  and  pure.** 
Spenser  <<  sage  and  serious,*'  as  Milton  caUs  him,  had  ever  a  high  and 
delicate  perception  of  the  passion  of  love.     '*  Noble  and  pure  "  i^e  the 
words  applied  by  Mr.  Hallam  to  the  feeling  which  finds  musical  utter- 
ance in  this  nuptial  song,  and  better  words  could  not  be  used.     Yet  Mr. 
Palgrave  has  omitted  this  almost  perfect  poem  from  his  selection  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  '^  not  in  harmony  with  modem  manners."     So  much  the 
worse  then,  we  say,  for  modem  manners,  which  find  sensational  novels, 
many  of  them  of  doubtful  purity,  in  harmony  with  the  morals  of  society, 
and  reject  as  unrefined  the  manly  and  simple  expressions  of  loyal  love 
and  passionate  tendemess  uttered  in  this  song.     Gladly  would  we  quote 
a  portion  of  the  poem,  but  the  verses  will  not  bear  separation,  and  the 
supreme  loveliness  of  the  poetry  cannot  be  justly  appreciated  unless  the 
entire  poem  is  read.    We  may  add  that  another  piece  of  similar  character 
called  <<Prothalamium,"  although  worthy  of  Spenser's  genius,  is  not  to  be 
compared  to  the  glorious  *'  Epithalamium  "  written  on  his  own  marriage. 
The  first  is,  indeed,  of  high  excellence,  but  the  latter  is  divine. 

To  pass  from  Spenser  to  Herrick  is  to  descend  from  the  heights  of 
poetry  to  a  comparatively  lowly  level.  Herrick  lives  in  the  plain,  and  his 
prettinesses  are  such  as  belong  to  a  flat  country.  His  verse  is  ofteu 
graceful,  but  it  is  never  elevating,  and  the  dainty  love  lyrics  in  which  he 
sings  the  charms — ^too  minutely  specified  sometimes — of  a  score  of 
mistresses  are  frequently  sensual  in  tone.  Hazlitt  has  pointed  out  that 
from  Herrick's  constant  allusion  to  pearLi  and  rubies  one  might  take  him 
for  a  lapidary  instead  of  a  poet,  and  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  use  he 
makes  of  jewellery  in  describing  the  eyes  and  teeth  and  bosoms  and  I9S 
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oi  &ir  ladies  is  not  a  little  weariflome.  It  is  impoBB&ble  to  say  of  Hemek's 
poetiy  that  it  is  a  perpetoal  feast  of  neetared  sweets  where  no  crude 
surfeit  reigns.  The  sweets  are  to  be  fonnd  in  it  in  such  abundance  that 
they  are  apt  to  indnce  satietyf  and  while  women's  bodily  channs  are 
methodically  inventoried,  iheir  spritaal  features,  if  we  may  use  the  term, 
are  left  out  of  the  catalogue.  Barely  does  this  poet  exhiUt  feeling  or 
pathos,  but  his  command  of  language  is  great,  and  he  has  the  art,  which 
Prior  and  Thomas  Moore  possessed,  of  saying  pretty  things  in  a  pretty 
way.  The  followiug  little  piece  of  counsel  addressed  to  girls  affords  a 
favourable  specimen  of  his  style  as  a  song  writer,  but  his  chief  strength, 
perhaps,  lies  in  the  epigram : — 

Gather  ye  rose-bnds  while  ye  may, 

Old  Time  is  still  a-flying ; 
And  this  same  iower  that  smiles  to-day, 

To-morrow  will  be  dying. 
The  glorious  lamp  of  HeaTen,  tiie  Son, 

The  higher  he's  a-getting. 
The  sooner  will  hirrace  be  ran, 

And  ntaier  he's  to  setting. 
That  eye  is  best  wMch  is  the  first, 

When  yonth  and  blood  are  warmer; 
Bnt  being  spent  the  worse,  and  worst 

Times  still  succeed  the  former. 
Then  be  not  007,  but  use  your  time, 

And  while  je  may,  go  marry: 
For  haTing  lost  but  once  your  prime, 
"Y'ou  may  for  ever  tarry. 

Herrick  was  bom  in  1591,  but  did  not  reach  his  poetical  prime  until 
he  was  considerably  advanced  in  life.  Among  his  contemporaries  were 
several  minor  poets  who  exhibited  remarkable  fecility  and  grace  as  writers 
of  love  lyrics.  Waller,  who  has  been  praised  especially  for  **  the  soft- 
ness and  smoothness  of  his  numbers,"  has  left  little  which  will  be  read 
with  pleasure  in  our  day,  and  nothing  that  for  sweetness  and  harmony  can 
be  compared  with  ^e  loveliest  lyrics  of  the  Elizabethan  period.  Gener- 
ally he  is  correct  and  tame,  sometimes  he  is  feeble,  and  if  we  allow  that 
at  his  best  he  is  graceful,  and  has  some  felicities  of  language,  we  have 
given  to  Waller  the  highest  praise  that  he  deserves.  Readers  will 
remember  this  poet's  comparison  of  old  age  to  a  worn-out  tenement : — 
The  souVs  dark  cottage  battered  and  decayed 
Lets  in  new  light  through  chinks  that  time  has  made. 

And  his  lines  on  a  girdle  will  also  be  familiar : — 

That  which  her  slender  waist  confined 
Shall  now  my  joyful  temples  bind  ; 
No  monarch  but  would  give  his  crown 
His  arms  nti|^t  do  what  this  has  done. 

It  is  seldom  that  we  feel  disposed  to  differ  from  Mr.  Palgrave  in  his 
critical  judgments,  but  we  cannot  agree  with  him  that  **  the  poetry  of 
simple  passion  produced  in  Herrick  and  Waller  some  charming  pieces  of 
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mote  &U8hed  art  Uitn  th«  EKzabetibtn."  Among  ihe  hnvt  poetiy 
eluuracteristie  of  Uas  period  are  eome  Ijrica  bj  Lordaoe,  Bncklingy  and 
Wither,  that  have  all  the  wit,  the  graeefol  tnni  of  expresakxi,  and  tiie 
li^tneflg  of  touch,  whieh  this  atjle  of  Teree  deBia&da.  Sometimes,  as  in 
the  case  of  Suckling,  the  poetry  is  disfigured  bj  grossness,  but  the 
liyeliness  and  gaiety  of  the  Terses  in  which  this  poet  describes  a  wedding 
are  nneqnalled  in  onr  language,  and  who  does  not  know  thelines  to  Althea 
by  Lorelaee,  and  the  spirited  piece  begmning — 

Shall  I,  wMtbg  in  dei>palr, 
Die  becaoie  a  woiiiaB*8  fiiir  f 

written  by  George^  Wither  ?    A  word  of  praise  must  be  given  here  in 
passmg  to  Thomas  Carew,  whose  little  piece  conunencing — 
He  that  lovet  a  rotj  cheek 
Or  a  cord  lip  admiree — 

has  won  a  place  in  onr  anthologies. 

Contemporary  with  these  men,  though  bom  a  little  later  than  some, 
and  moving  apart  from  them  in  a  lofty  and  snblime  region  which  has 
been  attained  only  by  one  or  two  of  the  world's  greatest  poets,  John 
Milton  proved  in  early  manhood  that  his  genius  as  a  lyric  poet  wonid 
have  sufficed  to  perpetuate  his  fiime  even  if  he  had  not  lived  to  accomplish 
the  chief  labour  of  his  life.  If  he  be  not  the  greatest  of  epic  poets— and 
there  is  but  one  that  can  compete  with  him  for  the  palm — ^the  author  of 
'<  L' Allegro,"  *'ll  Pen8cro60,"and  "Lycidas"  stands  beyond  question  in  the 
front  rank  as  a  writer  of  lyrics.  There  are  flaws  in  these  glorious  poems 
which  have  been  painfully  dwelt  upon  by  critics,  but  in  spite  of  some 
insignificant  defects,  these  three  poems,  two  of  them  most  admirable  for 
description,  and  one,  a  pastoral  elegy  of  the  rarest  poetic  beauty — 
lay  hold  of  the  imagination  and  possess  the  memory  as  only  the 
greatest  poetry  can.  They  do  not  merely  win  admiration,  but  they 
are  treasured  up  as  a  precious  portion  of  our  intellectual  prc^erfy. 
Turn  from  them  to  the  greatest  lyrio  efifort  of  John  Diyden,  the 
*<  Alexander's  Feast,"  and  how  vast  appears  the  gulf  that  sepa- 
rates these  poets  I  Drjden's  ode  is  of  its  kind  incomparable.  It  is 
written  by  a  consummate  versifier,  and  by  a  man  of  brilliant  genius. 
How  finely  and  swiftly  the  verse  rolls  along,  how  fhU  it  is  of  ani- 
mation, how  free  from  weakness,  how  great  in  its  variety  of  language  I 
It  is  a  msgnificent  piece  of  poetical  rhetoric,  but  the  exquisite  and  subtle 
charms  of  poetry  are  not  to  be  found  in  it.  It  creates  no  feeling  but  that 
of  admiration,  whereas  ^'Lycidas"  excites  in  the  reader  capable  of 
appreciating  noble  verse,  not  admiration  only,  but  a  glow  of  emotion,  an 
elevation  of  spirit,  which  lifts  him  for  the  moment  to  the  poet's  level. 
Dr.  Johnson's  praise  of  Diyden's  famous  Ode  to  the  Memory  of  Mrs. 
Anne  Killigrew,  which  he  terms  **  undoubtedly  the  finest  ode  which  our 
language  ever  has  produced,"  must  be  regarded  from  our  point  of 
view  as  over- strained.  Again  we  say  it  is  a  great  rhetorical  efibrt,  not  a 
great  lyric  poem,  and  in  some  portions  it  lacks 
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the  fnll-ieaoiinding  line, 

The  long  majestic  march  and  energy  diTine, 

for  whieh  Drjien  is  deservedly  flEimoas.  How  stiff  and  prosaic,  for  in- 
stance, are  snch  lines  as  the  following  I  Instead  of  the  majestic  march,  it 
is  as  if  the  poet  were  hobbling  painfcdlj  npon  cratches : — 

If  hy  traduction  came  thy  mind, 

Our  wonder  is  the  less  to  find 
A  sonl  so  charming  hx>m  a  stock  so  good  ; 
Thy  father  was  transfused  into  thy  blood  : 
So  wert  tiion  bom  into  the  tnnefal  strain. 
An  early,  rich,  and  inexhansted  vein. 

Bat  if  thy  pre-existing  sonl 

Was  formed  at  first  with  myriads  more, 
It  did  through  all  the  mighty  poets  roll, 

Who  Greek  or  Latin  laurels  wore, 
And  was  that  Sappho  last,  which  once  it  was  before. 

If  so,  then  cease  thy  flight,  O  heaTen-bom  mind  I 

Thou  hast  no  dross  to  purge  from  thy  rich  ore  : 

Nor  can  thy  soul  a  fairer  mansion  find 

Than  was  the  beauteous  frame  she  left  behind  : 
Return,  to  fill  or  D>end  the  quire  of  thy  celestial  kind. 

May  we  presume  to  say  that,  at  thy  birth, 
New  joy  was  sprung  in  heaven  as  well  as  here  on  earth  ? 
For  sure  tlio  milder  planets  did  combine 
On  thy  auspidous  hoioecope  to  shine. 
And  even  the  most  malicions  were  in  trine. 

Dryden  stands  on  a  high  eminence  as  a  satirist  and  narrative  poet. 
He  is  also  a  vigorons  reasoner  in  verse ;  and  bis  clear,  sinewy  style  in 
sach  poems  as  '' Absalom  and  Acbitophel,''  and  the  "  Beligio  Laid,*'  is  that 
of  a  master  of  language.  In  his  special  domain  he  need  fear  no  rival ;  bat 
jn  bis  lyric  poetry,  as  in  bis  dramas,  the  work  be  has  produced  is  of  inferior 
quality.  If  this  be  true  of  **  Glorions  John,"  it  is  assuredly  equally  true  of 
his  imitator  and  rival,  Pope.  The  author  of  the  **  Dunclad,"  of  the  "  Imita- 
tions  of  Horace,"  and  of  the  e:|:quisite  ''  Bape  of  the  Lock,"  is  in  bis  own 
way  inimitable.  The  perfection  of  art,  the  finest  satire,  the  most  graceful 
play  of  fancy,  characterise  these  poems,  but  when  Pope  attempts  the  lyric 
the  &ilure  is  conspicuous.  His  **  Ode  on  St  Cecilia's  Day  "  has  been  justly 
called  oidy  a  feeble  duplicate  of  Diyden,  and  Mr.  Elwin  says  truly  that 
his  '<  Universal  Prayer  "  is  a  tame  composition,  and  **  never  rises  above  the 
level  of  a  second-rate  hymn."  The  character  of  the  age  was  not  favour* 
able  to  lyric  poetry,  and  among  tiie  brilliant  wits  who  associated  with 
Pope,  Addison,  and  Swift,  one  or  two  only  have  been  successful  in  this 
font  of  verse.  There  are  a  few  fairly-good  lyric  passages  in  Chiy's  <' Acis 
and  Galatea; "  and  that  small  poet,  who  produced  also  some  good  ballads^ 
has  written  one  or  two  tolerable  songs.  Matthew  Prior  was  ftur  more 
successfiQl  than  Oay,  and  many  of  his  pieces  have  a  brightness  and  quick- 
ness of  &ncy  whi^  remind  us  of  Thomas  Moore.  The  Irish  poet  was 
no  doubt,  in  some  instances,  indebted  to  his  prodecessor  for  the  structure 
of  his  verse ;  and  readers  familiar  with  the  "  Melodies,"  in  listening  for  the 
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first  time  to  some  passages  in  Prior*s  poems,  would  at  once  attribofta 
them  to  Moore.  There  are  seyeral  little  loye-pieces  in  Prior  so  like  the 
prurient  poems  paUished  under  the  name  of  "  l(br.  little,"  that  it  weaU 
he  easy  to  helieTe  thej  were  the  productions  of  the  same  author.  like 
Moore«  Prior  is  an  apt  writer,  also,  of  ven  de  9ocikS  and  a  hrilHaat 
epigrammatist ;  hut  unfortunately  many  of  his  pieees  are  too  eoarse  to  be 
tolerated  in  our  day.  Tet  Dr.  Johnson  strangely  enough  declared  Frior*8 
poems  to  he  a  lady*s  book.  <'  No  lady,"  he  said,  '<  is  ashamed  to  hate 
it  standing  in  her  library.*'  The  following  piece  sounds  like  a  song  of 
Moore's,  and  the  fancy  exhibited  in  it  is  of  the  artificial  kind,  in  which 
Moore  delighted.    It  is  an  answer  to  Chloe  jealous — 

Dear  Chloe,  how  blabber*d  is  that  prettj  face, 

Thj  cheek  all  <m  fire  and  thy  hair  all  nncnrrd  I 
Piy'fcbee  quit  this  caprice ;  and,  as  old  Falstaff  says. 

Let  QB  e'en  talk  a  little  like  folks  of  this  world. 

«*  *  •  *  *  *  • 

What  I  speak,  nj  friend  Chloe,  and  what  I  write  shows 
The  difference  there  is  between  Nature  and  Art ; 

I  court  others  in  Terse,  bat  I  love  thee  in  prase  : 
And  they  have  my  whimsies,  but  thou  hast  my  heart 

The  god  of  ns  wrse-men  (ytm  know,  child)  *he  son, 

How  after  his  jonrneys  he  sets  np  his  rest : 
If  at  morning  o'er  earth  tis  his  fancy  to  mn, 

At  night  he  declines  on  his  Tbetis*s  bieast 

80,  when  I  am  weaned  with  wand*rlng  all  dny. 

To  thee,  my  delight>  ie  the  evening  I  come : 
No  matter  what  beanties  I  saw  in  my  way, 

They  were  bat  my  visits,  but  thou  art  my  home. 

Then  finish,  dear  Chloe,  this  pastoral  war ; 

And  let  ns,  like  Horace  and  Lydia,  agree  : 
For  thou  art  a  girl  as  mnch  brighter  than  her 

As  he  was  a  poet  sublimer  than  me. 

Prior  deserves,  we  think,  more  {Hraise  as  a  lyrist  than  he  has  hitherto 
received ;  for  his  success,  such  as  it  is,  was  not  due  to  any  contemponay 
influence.  The  vein  of  poetry  at  that  period  led  in  another  direction, 
and  whtt  the  Queen  Anne  men  attempted  the  lyric  they  generdiy 
blundered.  Such  laboured  and  conventional  odes  as  those  written  I7 
Addison,  Hughes,  and  Ocmgreve,  on  St  Ceciya  or  in  Praise  of  Mosiet 
ware  not  uncommon ;  hut  these  odea — and  tiiere  are  numhers  <^equal  ment, 
or  demerit,  in  Chalmers's  vast  collection — are  mere  specimens  of  the  veise* 
nttker's  handicraft  in  an  age  when  the  sole  merit  of  some  writers,  called 
poets  by  courtesy,  was  mechanical  skill. 

Charles  Dickens  once  observed  of  Thomas  Gray  that  no  poet  ever  gained 
a  place  among  the  immortals  with  so  small  a  volume  under  his  arm.  And 
it  may  be  safely  asserted  that,  little  as  Gray  has  written,  it  does  not  all 
helong  to  the  highest  class  of  poetry.  It  is  as  a  lyric  poet  that  Gray  heawon 
his  laurels,  and  his  best  work  is  limited  to  five  or  six  odes  and  to  the  *'£1^ 
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'Written  in  a  Cooniry  Chorehyard."  This  elegy  is  probably  the  most 
p<^nlar  poem  in  the  language.  It  lives  in  the  memoiy  of  most  men  who 
have  received  a  liberal  edaeation>  and  the  hold  it  has  upon  ns  is  owing 
to  the  pensive  beauty  of  the  verse,  to  the  naturalness  of  the  thoughts, 
which  are  obvious  withoat  being  commonplace,  and  to  the  choice  of  a 
subject  in  which  everyone  must  feel  a  pathetic  interest.  When  the  poem 
appeared,  the  leading  review  of  the  day  observed — **  The  excellence  of 
this  little  piece  amply  compensates  for  its  want  of  quantity ; "  and  this 
was  aU  the  critic  had  to  say  in  praise  of  a  poem  which  ranks  with  the 
choicest  treasures  of  poetical  literature.  In  spite  of  the  cold  praise  of 
the  reviewer,  the  Elegy  gained  immediate  popularity,  which  Ghray  imputed 
to  the  sul^ect,  observing  that  the  public  would  have  received  it  as  well  if 
it  had  been  written  in  prose ;  an  extraordinary  assertion,  for  there  never 
was  a  poem  that  owed  more  to  the  melody  of  the  versification,  and  to  the 
exact  adi^tation  of  the  metre  to  the  theme.  Of  Gray*s  two  greatest  odes, 
the  ''Progress  of  Poesy  "  and  the  "  Bard,"  little  new  can  be  said,  for  criti- 
cism has  exhausted  itself  upon  them.  Dr.  Johnson's  flEiult-finding  in  his 
examination  of  these  poems  may  be  sometimes  captious^  but  it  contains  a 
large  amount  of  truth.  No  doubt  amidst  much  splendour  there  is  also 
much  obscurity,  much  conventional  diction,  many  words  arbitrarily  com* 
pounded,  many  thoughts  that  are  grasped  with  difficulty  and  that  give 
little  pleasure  when  the  meaning  is  perceived.  The  following  remarks 
can  hardly  be  gainsaid :  ''  These  odes  are  marked  by  gUttering  accumu- 
lations of  ungraceful  ornaments;  they  strike  rather  than  please;  the 
images  are  magnified  by  affectation;  the  language  is  laboured  into  harsh- 
ness. The  mind  of  the  writer  seems  to  work  with  unnatural  violence. 
Double,  double,  toil  and  trouble  t  He  has  a  kind  of  strutting  dignity,  and 
is  tall  by  walking  on  tiptoe.  His  art  and  his  struggle  are  too  visible,  and 
there  is  too  little  appearance  of  ease  and  nature.'*  C^ray,  wha  found 
fetult  with  his  firiend  Mason  for  the  artificial  structure  of  his  poetry,  fell 
himself  into  the  same  error,  and  the  diction  of  the  Odes  is  in  the  highest 
degree  laboured.  Yet  there  are  lines  in  these  poems  of  superlative  ex- 
cellence— alines  which  none  but  a  genuine  poet  could  have  written'  in  his 
choicest  moments  of  inspiration.  The  '*  Ode  on  Eton  College "  is 
marked  by  some  of  Gray's  worst  faults,  but  some  of  the  verses  are  of 
perfect  beauty,  and  how  lovely  is  the  conclusion,  too  familiar  to  be  quoted 
here  t  The  "  Ode  on  the  Death  of  a  Favourite  Oat "  has  also  some  feli- 
cities of  language,  but  why  the  cat  should  be  called  a  "  hapless  nymph  " 
in  one  stanza,  and  a  **  presumptuous  maid  "  in  another,  the  poet  himself 
might  have  foimd  it  difficult  to  say.  The  permanence  of  Gray's  fiune 
depends,  not  on  his  Odes  but  on  his  Elegy ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
ceive of  any  progress  of  thought  or  of  society  which  shall  make  that  poem 
less  acceptable  to  his  countrymen.  It  is  founded,  to  use  one  of  Mr. 
Oarlyle's  phrases,  on  the  eternal  verities. 

It  was  Gray's  happy  fortune  to  move  by  one  of  his  poems  the  universid 
heart.    William  Collins^a  lyric  poet  perhaps  of  equal  genius — has  not  been 
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80  saoeessfol.  GoDins's  Odes  appeal,  like  Graj*8,  to  a  limited  oirde  of 
readers;  and&ere  are  men  of  ctdtnre  and  with  some  Ioto  ofpoetrj  who  are 
quite  nnable  to  appreciate  tlie  peeoliar  powers  of  this  fine,  bat  occasionallj 
obscure  poet.  Sometimes,  and  when  in  his  highest  mood,  Collins  is 
simple  and  pathetic,  and  his  langoage,  tortooos  perhaps  elsewhere,  is 
marked  bj  the  most  ezqoisite  propriety.  Had  Collias  written  nothing 
cdse,  the  ''  Dirge  in  Gjmbeline,'*  the  Ode  commencing 

How  8]oep  the  brave,  wbo  sink  to  rest 
Bj  all  their  country's  wiahes  blest !— 

and  the  nnrhjmed  «  Ode  to  Eyening,"  would  suffice  to  keep  his  memoiy 
green.  Throughout  his  short  life,  or  a  large  portion  of  it,  he  had  the 
burden  upon  him  of  a  great  fear  and  sorrow,  and  his  yerse,  the  growth  of 
a  mournful  disposition,  is  fall  of  plamttve  melancholy.  Perhaps  the  most 
inadequate  criticism  to  be  found  in  Dr.  Johnson's  Liv€$  of  the  Poets 
is  that  bestowed  on  poor  Collins ;  but  the  subtle  charm  of  his  poetry  was 
not  likely  to  be  appreciated  by  the  robust  critic  who  failed  to  see  the  lore- 
liness  of  '*  Lyddas.*'  Johnson,  strange  to  say,  finds  ftr  more  to  admire  in 
the  lyric  poetry  of  Shenstone,  whose  ideas  are  commonplace  and  whose 
Terse  is  jingling.  His  "  Pastoral  Ballad,"  once  so  &mous  that  it  had  a 
place  in  most  selections,  is  now  forgotten.  James  Thomson,  a  genuine 
poet,  whose  genius,  in  spite  of  his  artificial  diction,  has  given  him  a  distinct 
and  honourable  place  in  our  poetical  literature,  deserves  mention  among 
lyric  poets,  although  his  strength  lies  mainly  in  description.  Either  he  or 
Mallet  is  the  author  of  '<  Rule  Britannia,"  and  it  may  be  noted  here  in  pass- 
ing that  the  best  patriotic  songs  or  lyrics  in  our  language,  and  the  best  battle 
songs,  are  the  work  of  Scotchmen^of  Bums  and  CampbeU,  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott  and  of  AUan  Cunningham.  Bums,  the  greatest  of  all  song  writers, 
is  too  distmctly  Scottish  to  be  included  in  this  brief  survey  of  Enf^ish 
lyric  poets.  He  needed  his  native  dialect  when  giving  utterance  to  strong 
passion  and  feeling,  and  his  purely  English  poems  are  comparative 
failures.  When  Bums  was  delightbg  some  of  his  countrymen,  and 
shocking  others,  with  his  amorous  lyrics,  a  poet  of  a  veiy  different  stamp 
was  slowly  winning  his  way  to  fame  amidst  the  tame  scenery  of  Bucking- 
hamshire. Cowper's  dbief  merit,  it  has  been  sometimes  said,  is,  that  he 
fireed  poetry  from  the  so-caUed  conventional  diction  popular  in  his  age, 
and  drew  his  imagery,  as  all  true  poets  must,  direct  firom  nature.  Bums, 
a  man  of  a  far  stronger  inteUect,  did  this  more  vigorously ;  but  his  prose 
is  full  of  affectations.  Cowper,  often  unpoetical  and  commonplace,  is 
never  wanting  in  simplicity,  and  in  his  observation  of  nature  he  is  uner- 
ring. As  a  Ijric  poet  his  place  is  not  with  the  highest.  He  has  no  fine 
sense  of  harmony,  none  of  those  exquisite  felicities  of  language  which 
abound  in  Spenser,  liGlton,  and  Keats,  and  which  form  a  striking  £sature 
of  Mr.  Tennyson*s  poetry ;  but  he  has  great  deamess  of  expression,  and  his 
pathos  is  profound.  Such  lyrical  |neces  as  **  The  Poplar  Field,"  "  On  the 
Loss  of  the  Itoyal  George,"  ''  The  Castaway,"  and  above  all  the  exquisite 
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lines  ''  To  Maiy/'  will  always  be  read  and  reread  by  those  who  ean 
best  appreciate  a  poet's  work. 

Oowper  died  in  1800,  when  several  of  the  great  poets,  whose  works 
gave  snoh  splendour  to  the  first  quarter  of  this  oentoiy,  were  in  the  loll 
prime  of  manhood.  Wordsworth  was  thirty,  Walter  Scott  twenty-nine, 
Coleridge  twenty-eight,  and  Oampbell  twenty-three.  Shelley,  Keats,  and 
Hood',  were  at  this  date  comparative  infants,  and  Byron  was  a  schoolboy 
of  twelve.  The  French  Bevolation,  excitiog  ardent  hopes  in  some  minds, 
and  profound  disappointment  and  regret  in  others,  created  an  extraor- 
dinary movement  in  intellectual  life.  The  beautiful  but  somewhat  languid 
stream  of  poetry  that  flowed  so  calmly  in  the  eighteenth  century,  burst 
towards  the  close  of  it  into  a  mountain  toirent,  leaping  and  foaming  with 
an  impetuous  energy  that  amazed  the  few  so-called  classic  versemakers 
who  retained  Pope's  style,  while  lacking  his  vigour  and  his  wit.  Words- 
worth, calmest  and  least  impulsive  of  poets,  has  described  what  he  felt  at 

this  period : — 

A  glorious  time, 
A  happy  time  that  was  ;  trinmphant  looks 
Were  then  the  common  language  of  all  eyes  ; 
As  if  awaked  from  sleep,  the  nations  hailed 
.  Their  great  expectancy. 

And  Coleridge,  inspired  by  the  same  hopes,  writes  : — 

When  France  in  wrath  her  giant-limbs  npreared, 
And  with  that  oath,  which  smote  air,  earth,  and  sea, 
Stamped  her  strong  foot  and  said  she  would  he  free ! 

Bear  witness  for  me,  how  I  hoped  and  feared  I 

On  various  minds  this  great  movement  acted  in  different  ways.  If  for  a 
time  it  quickened  hope  and  enthusiasm  in  the  breasts  of  Wordsworih, 
Coleridge,  and  Southey,  it  forced  Scott  into  the  ranks  of  Toiyism.  In 
every  case,  however,  it  served  to  stimulate  intellectual  energy,  and  what- 
ever political  view  men  may  take  of  this  extraordinary  period,  all  must 
allow  that  poetry,  and  especially  lyric  poetry,  gained  from  it  in  exaltation 
and  fervour.  The  poets  we  have  mentioned  have  many  claims  upon  our 
attention  apart  from  the  lyrical  bent  of  their  genius,  but  our  subject  leads 
us  to  regard  their  poetry  solely  in  one  direction.  If  we  except  Shelley — 
and  we  do  not  feel  sure  that  we  ought  to  except  him — Coleridge,  great  in 
so  many  ways,  takes  the  foremost  rank  in  the  lyric  amongst  the  early 
poets  of  this  century.  The  music  of  his  versification  is  exquisite ;  so 
perfect,  indeed,  is  it  at  times,  that  the  most  able  critic  would  be  doing  a 
rash  act  were  he  to  attempt  to  alter  a  single  word.  Bead  aloud  his 
**  Genevieve,"  and  say  whether  poet  ever  framed  a  more  exquisite  love 
poem  ?  read  his  '*  Ancient  Mariner,"  and  his  **  Christabel,"  and  ^e  perfect 
movement  of  the  verse  will  strike  you  as  much  as  the  dazzling  imagina- 
tion which  floods  every  page  with  poetic  light ;  or  read  the  short  poem 
entitled  *'  Verse  and  Age,"  and  you  will  agree  with  Leigh  Hunt  that  its 
music  can  only  be  matched  by  some  of  the  sweet  strains  of  our  early 
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poets.  WiUisglj  would  we  quote  the  whole  of  this  little  piece,  which  ixol- 
tains  forty-nine  lines.  This  would,  however,  encroach  too  much  upon  onr 
space,  and  the  poem,  which  is  in  almost  all  selecticms,  should  he  known 
to  every  one.  This  indeed  is  a  constant  difficulty  in  writing  a  'pvpet  upon 
English  poetry,  since  to  quote  the  finest  illustrations  of  the  suhject,  is  io 
print  verses  with  which  readers  are  already  familiar.  Passing  as  we  da 
now  from  Coleridge  to  Shelley,  who  is  his  rival  in  musical  e^qpression,  it 
would  obviously  be  absurd  to  transcribe  sudi  poems  as  the  "  Ode  to  the 
West  Wind/'  or  the  «  Ode  to  a  Sky-lark,"  as  examples  of  his  lyrical 
genius*    Of  Shelley  and  of  his  poetry  it  may  be  said  in  his  own  worda : — 

Mnftic,  when  soft  voices  die, 
Vibrates  in  the  memory — 
Odoors,  when  sweet  violets  sicken. 
Live  within  the  sense  they  quicken. 

Rose  leaves,  when  the  rose  is  dead. 
Are  heap*d  for  the  beloved's  bed  ; 
And  so  thy  thoughts,  when  thou  art  gone, 
Love  itself  shall  slumber  on. 

Like  his  sky-lark,  Shelley  is  a  '<  scomer  of  the  ground,"  and  sings  the 
sweeter  the  higher  he  ascends.  He  is  the  poet  of  dreams  and  aerial 
fitncies ;  he  does  not  walk  in  the  common  ways  of  men ;  his  beaufcifal 
voice  speaks  to  us  from  a  lofty  height,  and  if  it  does  not  always  speak 
clearly,  it  is  because  while  sbging  he  is  "  hidden  in  the  light  of  ttiought." 
His  song  gives  to  us  the  same  kind  of  delight  we  receive  from  the  sounds 
of  inanimate  nature.  The  same  kind,  but  in  a  larger  degree,  for  the 
words  Shelley  addresses  to   the   sky-lark    may   be  fitly    applied   to 

him: — 

Sound  of  vernal  showers 

On  the  twinkling  grass, 
Rain-awakened  flowers. 
All  that  ever  was  ^ 

Joyous  and  clear  and  fresh  thy  music  doth  surpass. 

It  seems  natural  to  turn  from  Shelley  to  the  young  poet  whose  death 
he  has  so  exquisitely  mourned  in  **  Adonais."  Eeats  was  such  a  youUi 
when  he  died,  so  immature,  not  in  years  only  but  in  culture,  that  it  would 
be  ungenerous  to  dwell  too  much  on  the  defects  of  his  poetry.  Hig  faults 
arose  in  part  from  a  lack  of  liberal  training,  and  still  more,  perhaps,  from 
the  influence  of  the  poetical  school  in  which  he  was  a  pupil.  The  aroma 
of  Leigh  Hunt's  poetry  may  be  detected  throughout  the  poetry  of  Eeats ; 
whatever  is  beautiful  in  colour,  delicious  in  scent,  or  graceful  in  form ; 
whatever  captivates  the  fancy,  or  enchants  the  ear,  gives  inspiration  to 
his  muse.  His  verse  is  full  of  sweetnesses,  but  it  is  apt  to  cloy.  Yet 
there  are  indications  which  can  scarcely  be  mistaken  that  had  the  life  of 
this  wonderful  youth  been  spared  (he  was  but  twenty-six  when  he  died) 
he  would  have  put  aside  the  pardonable  faults  of  his  boyhood,  and  have 
exhibited  the  calm  strength  and  the  elevation  of  purpose  which  give 
dignity  to  poetry  as  well  as  to  life.  In  spite  of  faults  which  lie  upon  the 
surface  of  his  poetry,  and  need  no  critical  sagacity  to  detect,  what  a 
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delightfal  and  exeeedinglj  predons  Yolame  Eeats  has  left  his  eountry  I 
There  is  genius  visible  in  every  page  of  it,  and  not  lines  only,  bat  whole 
poems,  whieh  entitle  the  author  to  claim  a  place  with  the  great  poets  of 
England.  The  sonnet  upon  Chapman's  Hom^  is  one  of  the  finest  in  \he 
language.  <'  Hyperion  *'  is  a  majestic  fragment ;  the  *'  Eve  of  St.  Agnes'* 
is  full  of  glorious  poetry ;  and  scarcely  any  ode  produced  this  century 
shows  a  higher  power  of  suggestiveness  than  the  **  Ode  to  a  Nightingale." 
Listen  but  to  one  stanza  of  it : — 

Thou  wast  not  bom  for  death,  immortal  bird. 

No  hmigry  generationB  tread  thee  down  ; 
The  Yoice  I  heard  this  passing  night  was  heard 

In  ancient  days  by  emperor  and  clown  ;  ^ 

Perhaps  the  self-same  song  that  found  a  path 

Through  the  sad  heart  of  Rath,  when  sick  for  home, 
She  stood  in  tears  amid  the  alien  com  ; 

The  same  that  oft-times  hath 
Cbarm'd  magic  casements,  opening  on  the  foam 

Of  perilous  seas,  in  fairy  lands  forlorn. 

Contrast  this  ode,  or  Shelley's  **  Ode  to  the  West  Wmd,"  with  the 
frigid,  conventional,  laboured  odes  which  passed  for  poetry  in  the  last 
century — they  may  be  read  by  scores  in  Chalmers's  AntJiology — and  the 
difference  is  like  walking  in  a  lovely  country,  with  its  woods,  and 
meadows,  and  hill- sides  fragrant  with  heather,  after  being  confined  to  the 
formal  paths  of  a  London  square.  The  splendid  poetical  fruit  produced 
during  the  first  thirty  years  of  this  century  was  for  the  most  part  lyrical. 
Of  didactic  poetry,  of  satirical  poetry,  of  epic  poetry,  the  specimens 
produced  were  comparatively  worthless,  and  although  some  dramas  were 
written,  we  know  of  none  save  Shelley's  Cenci,  and  perhaps  Lord  Byron's 
Sardanapalus,  which  retain  a  living  power.  Wordsworth,  who  in  spite  of 
great  deficiencies  (he  lacked  passion,  which,  if  not  the  soul  of  poetry,  is 
one  of  its  chief  attributes)  held  the  highest  place,  and  perhaps  still  holds 
it,  among  the  poets  of  his  century,  is  philosophical,  and  therefore  to  some 
extent  didactic  ;  but  the  strength  of  Wordsworth  is  not  to  be  found  in  his 
philosophy,  much  of  which  might  have  been  uttered  more  suitably  in  prose. 
Ab  a  meditative  poet,  his  genius  finds  its  truest  expression  in  lyrical  verse. 
There  are  noble  efforts  of  poetry  in  ''The  Excursion"  and  in  <<The 
Prelude,"  but  there  are  also  long  distances  in  those  poems  over  which 
the  poet  plods  with  heavy  lumbering  £det.  For  his  highest  and  most 
poetical  thoughts  we  must  look  elsewhere — to  the  **  Ode  on  Lnmortality," 
to  many  of  the  sonnets,  which,  if  they  do  not  bear  a  lyrical  form,  are  full 
of  lyrical  feeling,  to  the  familiar  pieces  in  which  he  imparts  a  human 
interest  to  the  sights,  and  sounds,  and  life  of  nature. 

Some  writers  upon  poetry — notably  Mr.  E.  S.  Dallas,  in  his  admirable 
w<»rk  **  Poetics  " — confounding  the  lyric  with  the  song,  declare  that  while 
England  is  strong  in  the  drama  she  is  weak  in  the  lyric.    This  conclusion 

is  due  to  a  misconception.    A  song  is,  no  doubt,  a  lyric ;  but  a  lyric 

-witness  Wordsworth — ^need  not  be  a  song,  and  most  of  the  finest  lyrical 
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poems  we  possess  take  another  shape.  As  soDgwnters,  onr  EngUah 
poets  most  yield  the  palm  to  Scotland,  perhaps  eyen  to  Ireland  ;  but  as 
lyrists  thej  oeonpy  the  first  rank,  and  the  sceptic  has  only  to  read  with 
the  care  it  merits  Mr.  Palgrave's  selection,  which  covers  the  poetiy  of 
three  centuries,  to  be  convinced  that  the  poetical  genius  of  England  finds 
in  this  direction  its  highest  expression,  or,  rather,  that  it  is  as  great  in  the 
lyric  as  in  the  drama. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  has  given  the  world  more  of  genuine  healthfiil 
pleasure  than  any  author  of  this  century,  than  any  writer,  indeed,  in  the 
language,  with  the  one  great  exception  of  Shakspeare.  And  this  ddight 
is  of  a  kind  which  no  novelist  could  impart  who  was  not  at  the  same 
time  a  great  poet.  Scott^s  finest  and  most  lasting  work  has  no  doubt 
been  done  in  prose,  and  there  is  more  of  poetry  in  the  Aniiquanjy  or  in 
the  Bride  of  Lammermoor^  than  in  *'  Marmion,"  his  best  metrical  compo- 
sition ;  but  whether  he  wrote  in  prose  or  in  verse  he  was  animated  by  the 
spirit  of  poetry ;  and  iu  ''Marmion,**  a  poem  which  it  is  difficult  to 
appreciate  at  its  just  worth  in  an  age  when  poetry  delights  in  subtleties 
of  thought  and  intricacies  of  expression,  the  fire  of  the  lyric  poet  gives 
fervour  to  the  narrative.  The  death  of  Marmion  is  in  the  highest  degree 
noble  ;  there  is  no  such  martial  strain  in  our  language,  nor  anything  of 
the  kind  equal  to  it  out  of  Homer,  and  in  another  direction  Scott's  genius 
for  the  lyric  is  also  remarkable,  for  many  of  his  songs  possess  a  plaintive 
sweetness,  a  spontaneity,  a  tenderness  and  simplicity  of  feeling  which 
will  secure  them,  one  can  scarcely  doubt,  a  permanent  place  in  poetry. 
In  some  of  these  pieces  the  naivetS  and  fireshness  of  the  old  ballad  is 
blended  with  the  gracefulness  of  expression  which  is  a  characteristie  of 
modem  art. 

Of  Thomas  Moore's  poetry,  even  of  his  Irish  Melodies^  which 
contain  beyond  all  question  his  best  work,  it  is  impossible  to  write  so 
confidently.  His  poetry  sometimes  goes  to  the  heart  of  things,  and 
expresses  the  essential  feelings  of  the  race ;  this,  however,  is  but  rar^y 
the  case ;  in  general,  his  pretty  songs  give  utterance  to  transitory  emo- 
tions, to  fancies  which  touch  the  surface  of  life,  or  rather  of  the  artificial 
society  in  which  the  poet  laughed  and  sung.  Some  of  his  admirers 
have  compared  him  with  Bums :  as  weU  might  you  liken  a  pretty 
exotic  to  the  mountain  heather,  or  an  artificial  cascade  to  a  natural 
waterfall,  or  the  notes  of  a  bird  that  has  been  taught  to  pipe  with  the 
free  song  of  the  skylark.  He  was  more  of  a  musician  than  of  a  poet,  and 
instead  of  composing  music  to  verse,  he  wrote  his  verse  to  the  music.  He 
said  he  could  answer  for  the  sound  of  his  songs  more  than  for  their  sense ; 
and  it  has  been  justly  remarked  that  it  is  hardly  fidr  to  read  them  unless 
you  remember  the  air. 

Earl  Russell  once  stated,  if  we  remember  rightly,  that  Lord  Byron 
was  the  greatest  poet  of  this  century ;  that  Scott  stood  next  in  eminence, 
and  Thomas  Moore  third.  We  are  not  disposed,  according  to  a  fashion 
of  the  day,  to  depreciate  the  genius  of  Byron.    He  possessed  some  of 
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the  highest  qaalifi4satioD8  of  the  poet — ^passion,  TiyidnesB  of  pereeption, 
pietorial  akill,  and  within  a  limited  range,  imagination.  Moreovery  he 
had,  what  Wordsworth  and  Shelley  had  not — ^wit  of  a  high  order,  and  a 
oonsidwahle  amoont  of  hamoor.  What,  then,  it  xdbj  he  asked,  did  he 
lack  ?  Just  those  powers,  we  reply,  which  we  find  in  the  greatest  poets — 
sineerity  and  coneentration  of  purpose,  hreadth  of  imagination,  sympathy  . 
with  his  kind,  and  the  patient  coltnre,  without  which  no  poet  ever  sue- 
eeeded  in  attaining  the  highest  eminence  in  the  most  difficult  of  all  arts. 
Of  all  illustrious  poets  Byron  is  perhaps  the  least  remarkahle  for  that 
exquisite  adaptation  of  language  to  thought,  that  curiosa  feUciloi  of  dic- 
tion which  distinguishes  the  greatest  masters.  Oddly  enough  he  asserts 
somewhere  that  execution  is  the  sole  test  of  a  poet,  and  yet  in  execution 
he  is  eminently  deficient.  He  considered  Pope  one  of  the  greatest  of 
poets,  hut  in  spite  of  this  extravagant  admiratioD,  he  has  little  in  common 
with  the  author  of  the  **  Dunciad.'*  Wordsworth,  whom  he  admired  and 
laughed  at  by  turns,  is  in  reality  the  master  from  whom  Byron  caught 
the  feeling  which  inspires  his  noblest  poetry.  He  is  strong,  however, 
where  Wordsworth  is  weak,  and  writes  often  with  a  vigour  and  point 
unknown  to  the  calmer  poet.  He  is  eloquent,  too,  as  many  an  orator  is 
eloquent — commanding  attention  and  exciting  admiration,  but  leaving 
little  permanent  impression  on  the  mind.  As  a  descriptive  poet,  as  the  poet 
of  passion,  and  as  a  splendid  wit,  Byron  will  always  retain  a  high  place 
in  our  poetical  literature ;  as  a  lyric  poet,  his  position  is  less  certain. 
There  is  a  period  of  life  in  which  such  a  piece  as  *'  The  Isles  of  Greece  " 
sounds  sublime,  and  is  recited  with  enthusiasm.  Have  we  not  all  heard 
it  shouted  by  schoolboys,  or  impressively  delivered  by  young  men  de- 
voted to  the  study  of  elocution  ?  Sound  is  dearer  than  thought  in  those 
early  days ;  nor  is  it  easy  then  to  detect  the  f&ults  of  a  poem,  the  lines  of 
which  glide  along  so  gallantly.  What  are  called  his  "  Domestic  Poems  '* 
will  always  interest,  and  in  a  measure  charm,  but  the  interest  they  call 
fortii  is  due  to  the  feeling  uttered,  rather  than  to  the  sweetness  of  the 
song.  The  best  of  Byron^s  lyrics,  however,  although  not  of  the  highest 
order  of  beauty,  are  worthy  of  his  reputation. 

Mrs.  Browning's  name  can  never  be  mentioned  without  profound 
esteem,  and  even  by  those  who  were  not  happy  enough  to  know  her  per- 
scmally,  with  a  feelhig  approaching  to  affection.  It  is  easy  of  course  to 
say  that  she  was  the  greatest  of  all  poetesses.  The  real  question  to  be 
answered  is,  what  position  does  she  hold  among  great  poets  ?  In  many 
respects  her  genius  was  of  the  noblest  order.  She  had  a  fine  though  an 
undisciplined  imagination,  an  earnestness  of  purpose,  which  imprints  itself 
on  every  page  of  her  work ;  the  largeness  of  culture  which,  as  we  have 
said,  Byron  lacked,  profound  feeling,  and  a  pathos  which  few  readers  can 
resist.  She  wanted,  on  the  other  hand,  what  Wordsworth  wanted,  the 
hnmour  which  would  have  prevented  incongruities.  Her  Pegasus  too 
often  gets  the  bit  between  his  teeth,  and  rides  rashly  over  metaphors  and 
mmilea  which  utterly  bewilder  us  when  we  attempt  to  foUow  in  his  rear. 
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It  is  rem&rkaUe  that  Mrs.  Browning's  profotmd  stndj  of  the  Greek  poels 
produced  apparently  little  inflaenee  upon  her  style  of  composition,  and  that 
the  very  Stilts  most  alien  to  the  spirit  of  Greek  poetry  are  sometimes  Tisibld 
in  her  poems.  Thus  it  has  happened  that  some  of  her  sweetest  lyrics  con- 
tain lines  which  grate  npon  the  ear :  discordant  thonghts  which  hreak  the 
continuity  and  destroy  much  of  the  harmony  of  the  song.  This  is  often 
evident  in  that  wonderful  series  of  **  Bonnets  from  the  Portuguese  ;  '*  H 
will  he  felt  in  <<  Lady  Gkraldine's  Courtship/'  in  **  Bertha  in  the  Lane  '* 
(witness,  for  example,  the  last  stanza),  in  **  The  Cry  of  the  Children/* 
which  deserves  to  he  ranked  with  what  8ara  Coleridge  designates  the 
'<  high  impassioned  lyric,'*  and  again  and  yet  again  in  **  Aurora  Leigh.'* 
But  defects  such  as  these,  if  they  injure  Mrs.  Browning's  poetry,  are  bni 
as  specks  upon  the  sun  in  comparison  with  the  splendour  of  her  genius. 
She  may  never  hecome  a  popular  poet  (though  some  of  her  hrief  lyrics,  as 
perfect  in  form  as  in  thought,  will  always  hold  their  place  in  selections), 
hut  her  verse  will  he  a  solace  and  a  joy  to  many  persons,  and  those 
belonging  to  the  fit  audience  which  the  poet  cares  chiefly  to  attract. 

Writing  on  a  theme  so  fertile  as  the  one  we  have  selected,  a  number 
of  striking  poems  occur  to  the  memory  composed  by  men  who  «ui 
scarcely  claim  a  place  among  English  poets.  Henry  Carey,  for  example, 
is  an  unknown  name  in  our  literature,  but  he  has  written  a  little  poem, 
**  Sally  in  our  Alley,"  which  is  unique  of  its  kind,  and  of  the  highest 
order  of  excellence.  As  much  almost  may  be  said  for  the  ''  To-morrow  " 
of  John  Collins,  a  lovely  lyric,  which  appeared  in  a  volume  of  ihe  writer's 
verse,  now  deservedly  forgotten,  entitled  Scrip9eraj>ologia.  The  Bev. 
Charles  Wolfe  would  be  unremembered  in  our  day  were  it  not  for  his 
immoiial  lines  on  the  death  of  Sir  John  Moore.  William  Blake,  artist 
and  poet,  glorious  madman  as  he  was,  dreaming  dreams  and  painting 
visions,  is  an  exquisite  lyrist ;  but  what  he  has  done  in  this  respect  worthy 
of  permanent  life  might  be  comprised  in  a  few  pages.  A  single  song, 
indeed,  witness  the  "  Auld  Robin  Gray "  of  Lady  Anne  Lindsay,  may 
raise  the  singer  to  a  place  with  the  immortals,  so  precious  in  poetry  is 
quality,  so  insignificant  a  factor  is  quantity  in  our  estimate  of  a  poet's 
work. 

There  was  a  time  in  the  last  century,  when  poetry  seemed  dead,  when 
verse-making  had  become  a  trade,  and  when  the  sound  thought  sometimes 
uttered  in  rhyme  might  have  been  more  fittingly  expressed  in  prose. 
But  the  present  age,  so  notable  for  what  may  be  called  matter-of-foet 
aims,  so  eager  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  that  might  seem  inimical  to 
the  special  aims  of  the  poet,  is  remarkable  at  the  same  time  for  the 
ideality  of  its  poetry,  and  among  living  poets  are  several  whose  exquisite 
gifts  lie  almost  wholly  in  the  direction  of  the  lyric.  To  these  it  will  suffice 
to  allude,  for  the  space  to  which  this  paper  is  necessarily  restricted  will 
not  allow  us  to  examine  the  lyric  poetry  of  living  poets.  Consider  for  an 
instant  what  such  an  examination  would  involve.  Mr.  Browning  might 
possibly  be  left  out  of  the  reckoning,  for  his  chief  strength  lies  in  another 
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direction ;  bat  Mr.  Tennyson,  who  has  produced  some  of  the  sweetest 
Ijrics  in  the  langaage,  and  who,  even  in  his  blank  yerse  and  in  his  ''Idylls/' 
writes  with  the  kind  of  moyement  that  belongs  to  the  lyric  poet,  has  a 
elaim  in  this  respect  not  readily  to  be  satisfied.  <<  Lord !  what  a  blessed 
thing  it  is/*  exclaims  Dickens,  of  the  '<  Idylls,*'  **  to  read  a  man  who  really 
can  write  !  I  thought  nothing  conld  be  finer  than  the  first  poem,  till  I 
came  to  the  third  ;  bat  when  I  had  read  the  last,  it  seemed  to  me  to  be 
absolately  anapproachable/'  There  is  perhaps  no  modem  poet  who 
combines  with  a  genias  so  exquisite,  so  profound  a  knowledge  of  his  art. 
We  may  add,  what  the  reader  can  scarcely  fail  to  observe,  that  his  su- 
preme excellence  is  always  to  be  found  in  the  lyric.  The  more  indeed 
that  we  CTftTn'TiA  the  poetry  of  the  age,  ihe  more  evident  will  it  appear 
that  its  principal  achievements  have  been  performed  in  this  field.  In 
America,  Mr.  Longfellow,  Mr.  Lowell,  and  the  venerable  Bryant,  to 
name  three  poets  only  out  of  many,  are  chiefly  to  be  distinguished  as 
lyrists.  In  our  own  country,  it  will  suffice  to  mention  but  the  names  of 
Mr.  Swinburne,  Mr.  Rossetti,  Mr.  Coventry  Patmore,  Mr.  Buchanan,  and 
Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  (whose  **  Scholar  Gipsey,"  and  **  Forsaken  Merman," 
by  the  way,  are  of  almost  peerless  beauty),  to  show  how  thoroughly  the 
poetical  genius  of  the  age  is  permeated  with  the  spirit  of  lyric  poetry. 

Looking  back  over  three  centuries  of  our  literature,  it  will  be  evident 
that  the  splendid  achievements  of  this  century  are  worthy  of  the  early 
&theri  of  English  poetry.  It  is  surely  remarkable  that  the  most  practical 
race  in  the  world  idiould  have  produced  the  noblest  fictions,  and  the  most 
imaginative  verse. 

J.D. 
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Thees  are  subjects  T?hich  hare  been  dealt  with  by  the  weak  and  tlM 
designing,  until  Society  has  learnt  to  regard  them  as  the  peculiar  properfy 
of  these  people.  Whoeyer  therefore  selects  one  of  them  for  imroetigatioii 
must  expect  to  become  an  object  of  suspicion.  He  is  pretty  certain  to  be 
set  down  as  willing  to  be  deceiyed  himself,  which  is  bad ;  or  as  meaning 
to  deceive  others,  which  is  worse. 

Sach  prejadices,  unfortunate  as  they  always  are  for  the  progresi  of 
science,  we  consider  especially  unfortunate  as  regards  dreams.  Being 
phenomena,  they  would  be  fair  matter  for  study  under  any  curcumsianees ; 
but  bearing,  as  they  do,  on  such  interesting  problems  as  those  thai  con- 
cern life  and  spirit,  they  seem  to  us  doubly  worthy  of  attention. 

Did  savans  agree  to  note  and  analyse  such  dreams  as  came  under 
their  own  observation,  and  to  make  mutual  exchange  of  feu^ts,  ideas,  and 
conclusions,  the  results,  we  are  persuaded,  would  prove  very  valoaUe, 
notably  to  the  psychologist.  But  it  is  only  on  the  dreams  that  come  im« 
mediately  under  their  own  observation  that  the  scientific  may  ventoio  to 
reason  with  safety.  Little  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  those  recorded 
by  history.  While  nearly  all  such  come  to  us  at  second  hand,  a  large 
proportion  are  evidently  fabricated  from  beginning  to  end ;  and  most  of 
the  remainder  have  been  as  evidently  remoulded  by  the  narrators  into 
things  much  more  picturesque  than  the  originals.  Hardly  one  of  them 
has  that  dreamy  film — that  envelope  of  mist  and  unreality — ^which  is 
never  wanting  to  the  pictures  beheld  by  the  ejeB  of  slumber. 

Nor  are  the  dreams  told  by  people  in  general  of  much  scientific  value. 
Weak  and  fanciful  minds  dwell  too  intently  upon  their  visions.  They 
smooth  here  and  develope  there,  unwittingly  perhaps,  but  still  very  effec- 
tually— until  their  descriptions  become  a  mixture,  wherein  it  is  impossible 
to  distinguish  that  which  is  dream  from  that  which  is  invention.  The 
stronger-minded  go  to  another  extreme.  They  recount  their  dreams,  if 
at  all,  with  scorn  or  ridicule — giving  us  either  a  meagre  skeleton  or  a 
caricature. 

In  our  own  opinion  even  the  most  extraordinary  dreams  are  capable 
of  rational  explanation.  Take,  for  example,  those  of  religious  enthusiasts. 
In  every  instance  the  visions  of  such  people  transport  them  to  the  mystic 
world,  exhibiting  it  under  aspects  of  delight  or  terror,  according  to  their 
temperament.  They  are  always  soaring  to  heaven  or  diving  to  the  infernal 
regions — always  speeding  off  to  the  companionship  of  angels  or  demons 
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— ^Uie  staple  of  the  dream  being  inyariably  motion.  Now,  we  have  ob- 
served that  dreams  in  which  motion  predominates,  are  accompaniments 
of  a  certain  state  of  the  blood  which,  for  lack  of  a  better  word,  we  will 
term  thinness.  This  <<  thinness  "  may  proceed  from  opposite  causes — it 
may  be  the  result  of  austerity,  yolontary  or  enforced,  or  of  indulgence 
that  exhausts.  With  commonplace  personages  such  dreams  leave  only 
disagreeable  impressions.  Not  so  with  the  enthusiast.  Here  the  vision 
produced  by  the  state  of  the  blood,  is  acted  upon  by  the  ardent  spirit  of 
the  visionaiy,  upon  which  it  reacts,  in  turn,  with  consequences  most  im- 
portant to  the  world  at  large.  Such  dreams  are  accepted  as  revelations ; 
and  out  of  them  are  constructed  dogmas  which  become,  in  time,  the 
foundations  of  social  institutions.  Most  of  the  doctrines  which  fastened 
80  deeply  on  the  Pagan  miud  of  all  climes  and  ages,  and  a  large  propor- 
tion of  those  which  sank  so  deeply  into  the  mmd  of  mediaeval  Christianity, 
were  deduced  from  the  visions  which  mortifications  or  vices  presented  to 
the  slumbers  of  enthusiasm.  It  is  humiliating  to  think  that  creeds  which 
exercise  such  tremendous  influence  over  mankind,  should  have  had  such 
ftn  origin.  But  that  the  &ct  is  as  we  state  no  impartial  student  of  history 
will  deny. 

Bemarkable  among  dreams  are  those  in  which  the  intellect  works  with 
foil  power,  and  even  attains,  at  times,  results  beyond  reach  in  the  waking 
state.  Stories  have  been  told  of  mathematicians  mastering,  on  the  pillow, 
difficulties  which  baffled  them  in  the  study,  and  of  musicians  and  poets 
producing  in  slumber  compositions  quite  equal  to  the  best  of  their  other 
efforts.  Nor  are  such  doings  confined  to  master  brains,  like  that  of  Cole- 
ridge :  they  are,  indeed,  much  more  common  than  the  world  would  suspect. 
One  of  these  curiosities  of  literature,  heretofore  unpublished,  was  pro- 
duced, a  good  many  years  ago,  by  a  lady  of  our  acquaintance,  who  laid 
not  the  smallest  claim  to  literary  ability.  We  should  premise  that  on  the 
day  previous  she  had  been  much  interested  by  the  Sorrows  of  Werther, 
a  novel  more  fashionable  then  than  now ;  and  that  she  had  supplemented 
this  ehoiee  bit  of  reading  by  the  study  of  the  story  and  the  songs  of 
Sappho.  She  retired  with  fancy  and  feeling  highly  excited  to  dream  a 
dream  of  love,  wherein  there  was  much  adventure,  plenty  of  passion,  and 
not  a  little  deq[Mir — quite  a  three-volume-romance  sort  of  dream,  which, 
however,  as  the  lady  took  care  to  observe,  had  in  no  part  the  smallest 
foundation  in  the  reality  of  her  own  life — she  being  then  altogether  heart 
whole ;  that  is  when  awake.  The  despairing  phase  wound  up  the  vision ; 
and  the  dreamer  awoke,  just  as  she  had  completed  the  following  lines, 
which  she  lost  not  a  moment  in  committing  to  paper  :^ 


Thus,  thus  to  meet,  though  more  than  sweet. 

Is  bat  new  cause  for  sighing ; 
Griered,  though  impassioned,  must  we  greets 

Denying,  still  denying! 
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Wc  whisper,  tremble,  gaze,  and  part, 

From  our  own  feelings  flying ; 
The  one  deep  wish  of  either  heart 

Denying,  still  denying ! 

ni. 

Ob,  Love !  what  anguish  dost  thou  bring, 
When,  stern  and  uncomplying, 

On  Transport's  rerge  thou  fbldeet  wing- 
Denying,  still  deoying ! 

IV. 
Say,  will  there  never  dawn  a  day 

For  Hope  and  Have's  allying  ? 
Or  must  existence  pine  away 

Denying,  still  denying  ? 

We  have  ourgelves  to  plead  guilty  to  the  charge  of  perpetraiiiig  a 
similar  piece  of  involnntarj  folly.  On  a  beantifol  April  erening  not  kn^ 
ago,  we  paused  in  a  footpath,  leading  through  a  vale  in  Backingham8faire» 
to  enjoy  the  prospect -one  of  the  preUiest  we  ever  saw.  Hills  rose 
gentiy  on  all  sides ;  there  were  long  strips  of  meadow  and  hroad  str^hes 
of  woodland ;  there  were  hedgerows  and  cattle  groups,  in  plenty ;  there 
was  a  rivulet,  shadowed  hy  rows  of  willows,  stealing  along  at  our  feet ; 
and  there  was  the  tower  of  a  church,  not  less  than  sil  hundred  years  old, 
rising  over  a  dump  of  beeches,  some  furlongs  to  the  left. 

Nor  is  the  scene  without  its  stirring  reminiscences.  To  begin  with, 
the  ground  we  trod  once  formed  a  portion  of  the  possessions  of  the 
truculent  brother  of  the  Conqueror,  Bishop  Odo.  The  vaults  of  the 
quaint  old  church  contain  the  remains  of  mediaeval  abbot  and  <»Ti8ader, 
and  of  modem  statesman,  admiral,  and  bishop.  Not  hr  off,  on  one  side 
moulders  the  body  of  William  Penn,  under  the  shadow  of  the  oldest 
Quaker  meeting-house  in  England.  At  an  equal  distance,  on  another  side, 
stands  the  oak  which  the  poet  Waller  turned  into  a  study ;  and  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  exists  the  cottage  in  which  Milton  completed  Paradiu 
Lost.  Were  we  to  climb  one  of  tbe  hills  in  front,  we  should  come  upon 
a  monument  erected  in  memory  of  the  navigator  Cook ;  from  thonce  we 
might  behold,  on  the  declivity  of  a  neighbouring  hill,  the  spot  where 
resided  the  tough  old  knight  who  boxed  the  ears  of  Sir  Francis  Drake  for 
presuming  to  appropriate  his  crest ;  and  a  short  walk  to  the  southward 
would  bring  us  to  the  mansion  erected  by  the  infJEimoue  Jeffries.  Widen- 
ing the  circle  by  a  few  miles,  we  have  the  haunts  of  Hampden,  the  Black 
Prince,  the  poets  Shelley  and  Gray,  the  historian  Gibbon,  the  demagogue 
Wilkes  and  his  wil  i  confrerds  of  Medenham,  and  a  hundred  other  cele- 
brities, ^i  every  stride,  too,  may  be  detected  souvenirs  of  Norman, 
Saxon,  Dane,  and  Roman  ;  in  short,  the  whole  history—political,  literaiy, 
warlike,  and  ecclesiastical — of  the  grand  old  islaud  is  concentrated  in  the 
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nimoqibere  that  ^nraps  the  place,  though  it  (Chalfont  St.  Gileg)  is  hardly 
erer  mentioned  ekewhere ;  and  yet  no  spot  in  England  better  merits  visit, 
were  it  only  for  its  exceeding  qoiet  and  seclusion.  There  is  not  a  railway 
station  within  sue  miles,  not  a  chimney  stack,  not  one  contriyaace  for 
money-spinning.  It  is  deliciously  rustic — a  quiet  country  hamlet,  one  of 
the  yery  few  patches  of  the  lazy,  dreamy  past  whose  seclusion  has  not  yet 
been  invaded  by  the  fea  too  busy  and  utilitarian  present. 

The  beauties  of  the  scene  mingled  most  exquisitely  for  us  with  its 
memories ;  and  while  we  paused  to  feast  thereon,  a  little  incident  occurred 
which  added  the  only  thing  wanting  to  complete  our  enjoyment.  From 
tiie  brow  of  a  hill  in  front  came  a  mellow  burst  of  $iong,  and  then, 
winding  down  the  incline,  appeared  the  singers — a  group  of  peasants 
returning  from  their  laboxur,  with  their  jackets  slung  picturesquely  over 
their  shoulders.  The  ditty  was  a  primitiye  thing,  descriptiye  of  rustic 
courtship  ;  but  distance,  echo,  and  surroundings  eliminated  all  that  was 
rude,  leaving  sweetness  only  behind. 

The  scene  haunted  us  all  the  evening,  and  was  reproduced  by  our 
dreams,  in  the  latter  etherealised  into  something  far  too  beautiful  to  be 
fixed  by  deseripticm.  A  sunset  sky  so  glorious  earth  never  saw ;  the  trees 
put  on  more  than  tropical  luxuriance,  the  brook  broadened  into  a  magni- 
ficent liver,  the  hills  raised  themselves  to  mountains,  and  the  church 
expanded  into  a  marvel  of  ecclesiastical  architecture ;  still  the  objects  all 
maintained  their  relative  positions  as  in  reality.  While  we  contemplated 
the  gorgeous  vision  with  wonder  and  delight,  down  the  mountain  side 
before  us  streamed  a  long  array  of  figures— demigods  in  limb,  peasants  in 
garb,  and  poets  every  one  in  countenance.  Foremost  came  Milton, 
leading  the  march,  and  in  his  track  followed  all  the  lords  of  English  song. 
Miles  off  behind  the  river,  yet  were  they  as  clearly  visible  as  though  just 
at  hand.  They  sang,  to  an  air  that  came  sounding  over  the  water  with 
bewitching  effect,  the  following  song,  every  word  of  which  sank  deep  into 
our  memory : — 

LABOUR  SONG. 


When  the  max  is  high 
Our  craft  let  ua  plj — 

To  labour  yield  the  day. 
Bat  when  night  falls, 
Oh,  then  Love  calls  I 

And  the  call  we  must  obey. 

n. 

When  darkens  the  sky 
Our  toils  we  lay  by, 

And  to  the  tryst  away. 
For  when  night  falls, 
Oh,  then  Love  calls ! 

And  the  call  we  must  obey. 
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It  is  not  difficult  to  aeeonnt  for  Boch  dreamfl.  Intense  application  to 
any  tbeme  is  certain  to  produce  them.  Fancy  highly  excited,  or  Beason 
deeply  absorbed  in  its  labotfrs,  will  not  always  sink  to.  repose  with  tiie 
body  of  its  owner.  Boosing  np  again  in  dreams,  it  will  continue  the  fines 
of  thought  which  it  had  been  pursuing  during  the  day,  but  always  with 
more  or  less  of  the  playful  waywardness  which  an  Ariel  might  be  Bup- 
posed  to  exhibit  when  released  from  the  control  of  a  Prospero. 

Perhaps  the  most  curious  specimen  of  this  class  of  dreams  that  ever 
came  under  our  notice  was  this  one.  The  subject  was  a  boy  of  thirteen, 
busily  employed  during  the  day  and  devoting  his  evenings  to  the  class- 
room. To  allow  time  for  study  he  rose  early  and  retired  late,  never 
wasted  a  moment,  denied  himself  everything  in  the  shape  of  recreatiimy  and 
with  the  exception  of  his  walks  between  the  school-room  and  his  place  of 
business,  took  no  exercise.  The  classes  he  attended  were  formed  in  great 
part  of  adults,  all  of  whom  had  much  more  leisure  than  himself,  and  most 
of  whom  were  merely  renewing  their  acquaintance  with  former  reading ; 
yet  the  boy  managed  to  keep  abreast  of  the  very  best  of  his  class-mates. 
Of  course  such  exertions  could  not  be  made  by  a  mere  child  with  impunity. 
After  six  or  seven  mon&s  of  them,  he  became  sul:jeot  to  a  singular  malady. 
He  never  left  his  books  so  long  as  his  eyes  would  keep  open.  When  they 
refused  to  labour  longer  he  retired — ^to  fall  at  once  into  a  heavy  sleep. 
From  this,  however,  he  was  sure  to  start,  in  half-an-hour  or  thereabouts, 
under  the  influence  of  night-mare,  which  compelled  him  to  recite  aloud 
every  word  of  the  lessons  of  the  day.  The  thing  was  most  painful,  but 
there  was  no  escape  from  it.  Once  in  the  grip  of  the  tormenting  fiend, 
he  was  constrained  to  go  on  repeating  decl^isions,  conjugations,  trigono- 
metric formulae,  and  so  on,  to  the  very  last  syllable.  Then  the  fit  left  him 
to  a  disturbed  and  unrefreshing  slumber.  There  was  no  remedy  for  the 
disease  save  discontinuance  of  study,  and  to  this  the  boy  would  not 
consent — even  though  this  most  repulsive  night-mare  was,  visibly  and 
rapidly,  sapping  his  constitution.  At  length  he  was  favoured  with  a  strange 
dream.  A  face  seemed  to  bend  over  him — one  that  he  had  never  seen 
before,  but  whose  features  remained  ever  afterward  fixed  in  his  memory. 
In  the  decline  of  life,  he  used  to  tell  a  most  interestmg  story  of  his  meet- 
ing with  that  face,  twenty-four  years  later,  and  of  the  decisive  influence 
which  its  owner  exercised  over  his  destiny.  This  hce,  which  he  described 
as  beautiful,  spoke  in  tones  delightfully  sweet,  to  this  effect — ''  If  some- 
body will  watch  by  your  bed  and  when  the  night-mare  seizes  you,  recite 
a  certain  passage'*  (which  we  shall  specify  presently)  *<  you  will  be  set  free 
to  sleep  in  peace.'*  It  was  not  until  the  dream  recurred  more  than  once 
that  the  dreamer  ventured  to  mention  it.  It  was  laughed  at  by  all,  save 
an  elder  sister,  who  made  up  her  mind  to  give  a  £ur  trial  to  the  remedy 
so  curiously  suggested.  She  did  so  when  her  brother  was  next  undergoing 
his  torture.  Hardly  had  she  begun  to  speak  than  he  ceased  to  go  over 
his  lessons,  and  taking  up  the  passage  after  her,  he  went  through  it  to  the 
end — quite  involuntarily  as  before,  but  very  differently,  with  an  ease  and 
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eomtoTi  perfeetly  indescribable.  When  the  recitation  was  over  he  Btink  into 
a  calm  and  refreshing  sleep.  The  experiment  was  repeated  night  after 
night,  and  always  with  still  more  satisfactory  results  than  before.  By 
degrees  the  pest  relaxed  its  grasp,  and  in  nine  or  ten  days  vanished  for 
ever.    The  passage  employed  was  ''  the  Lord's  Prayer." 

The  dreamer  used  to  explain  the  matter  thus : — Once  when  thinking 
of  his  strange  affliction,  as  he  often  did,  and  casting  about  for  an  anti- 
dote, there  occurred  to  his  memoiy  a  piece  of  old  reading,  in  which  it 
was  stated  that  the  wounds  made  one  day  by  the  application  of  heated 
irons,  might  be  cured  on  the  next  by  a  similar  application.  While  turning 
the  story  over  in  his  mind,  a  conception  of  the  remedy  which,  in  the  end, 
proved  beneficial,  glanced  before  him,  but  so  vaguely  and  for  so  short  a 
period  that  he  could  not  grasp  it.  To  this  passing  idea,  and  to  his  efforts 
to  arrest  it,  he  attributed — ri^tly  as  we  think — the  material  portion  of 
the  vision.  The  passage  recommended  for  recitation  he  accounted  for  by 
tiie  &ct  that  he  had  been  piously  trained.  But  his  later  opinion  was 
tliat  a  paragraph  from  a  profone  author  would  have  served  just  as  welL 
As  to  the  reappearance  of  the  dream-face  in  real  life — a  notion  in  which 
he  waa  obstinate  to  an  extent  inconceivable  in  a  mind  so  logical — ^we  may 
remark  that  strong  imaginings  and  intense  affections  play  strange  tricks 
with  our  impressions. 

More  curious  than  even  intellectual  dreams  are  those  which  are 
retrospective  and  premonitory.  That  th^e  are  such  things  candid  people 
wiU  admit.  That  there  may  be  such  things  reasonable  people  will  hardly 
deny.  It  is  but  natural  that  an  event  which  has  made  a  deep  impression 
npon  a  vivid  brain,  should  be  recalled  in  sleep.  It  is  just  as  natural  that 
an  event  which  is  anticipated  with  earnest  hope  or  apprehension,  should 
be  prefigured  in  a  dream  by  the  same  brain.  In  the  former  case,  the 
dream  will  be  the  shadow  of  a  real  occurrence,  and  correct  in  proportion 
to  the  depth  of  the  impression  left  by  that  occurrence.  In  the  latter  case, 
the  shadow  will  be  iruthiul  in  proportion  to  the  accuracy  with  which  we 
measure  the  cireumstaaces  which  are  moulding  the  event  so  anxiously 
«xpeeted. 

Bat  occasionidly,  premonitory  and  retrospective  dreams  present  faithful 
pictures  of  events,  with  which  we  could  have  had  no  previous  acquaint- 
ance, and  concerning  which  we  could  have  formed  no  anticipation. 
Twenty  years  ago  there  dwelt  in  a  large  seaport  a  family,  the  head  of 
wfaidi  was  a  widow,  in  feeble  health.  One  of  her  sons,  a  youth  of 
eighteen,  was  employed  on  a  vessel  trading  to  South  America*  News 
had  reached  home  of  his  recovery  firom  yellow  fever,  a  thing  that  is 
thought  to  secure  immunity  firom  the  disease  for  the  future.  HiB 
relatives,  therefore,  felt  no  apprehension  concerning  him;  nevertheless 
they  awaited  the  arrival  of  the  ship  with  some  anxiety.  While  they  were 
waiting  thus,  a  firiend  who  took  deep  interest  in  the  youth  dreamt  to  this 
purpose: — 

He  seemed  to  be  seated  in  a  reception-room  on  the  ground-floor, 
opposite  a  window  looking  into  the  street.    In  one  comer,  by  thaj^nndow. 
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sat  the  widow;  and  in  another  eomer,  on  the  same  side  of  the  loom,  sat 
one  of  her  daughters.  'While  the  tiiree  sat  thus,  looking  at  one  another 
in  silence — ^in  the  dream  he  it  rememhered — »  tall,  sailor-like  man»  d 
the  hM  elass,  roughly  dressed  as  if  he  had  hat  just  stepped  ashore/ 
passed  the  window  and  knocked.  Being  admitted,  he  walked  strai^t 
across  the  room  to  the  chair  which  had  jnst  heen  yacated  hy  the  daughter, 

and  spoke  as  fi^ows :  '*  Mrs. ,  I  am  Captain ,  of  the  ship , 

and  I  deeply  regret  that  I  have  to  inform  yon  of  the  death  of  yonr  son." 

Bach  a  dream  he  who  dreamt  naturally  thought  &r  too  nnpleasast  to 
commonieate  to  the  parties  chiefly  concerned.  Still,  finding  himself 
seated  the  following  erening  precisely  as  in  the  dream,  he  felt  eom- 
polled,  in  spite  of  his  unwillingness,  to  relate  it.  Hardly  had  he  con- 
cluded when  the  figure,  as  he  had  seen  it,  passed  the  window,  knooked, 
and  was  ushered  into  the  apartment,  where  he  acted  uid  spoke  in  enaj 
particular  as  foreshadowed.  It  may  he  added  that  neither  the  fiimily  nor 
their  fiiend  had  the  slightest  knowledge  of  the  axriyal  of  the  yeogot,  and 
Ithat  nohody  could  hare  anticipated  the  captain,  in  hearing  the  filial  news. 
The  dreamer  could  not  help  remarking  thai  his  relation  of  his  dream 
prepared  the  mother  for  the  announcement,  which,  abrupt  as  it  was, 
might  otherwise  have  given  her  a  dangerous  shock. 

Are  such  visions  to  be  accounted  for  on  reasonable  grounds?  Wo 
think  so.  In  conjunction  with  what  are  called  **  forebodings,"  they  teach 
oturselves  to  believe  that  intense  love,  or  hate  as  intense,  maintains  a 
connection  between  those  under  its  influence,  no  matter  how  widely  they 
may  be  sundered. 

Organised  bodies — ^perhaps  we  might  say  all  bodies — are  for  ever 
giving  off'  particles— those  at  rest,  in  every  direction ;  those  in  motion 
behind  them,  in  one  long  stream.  These  partides  carry  with  them  the 
characteristics  of  the  body  firom  whence  they  part.  We  Imow  it  to  be  so  in 
the  case  of  flowers,  otherwise  there  would  be  no  such  thing  as  seoit,  and 
assuredly  no  such  thing  as  distinction  of  scent.  And  we  may  presume 
that  it  is  so  in  other  instances.  Nor  is  it  presumption  only.  Tbat  there 
must  be  something  of  the  sort  is  evident  from  the  success  with  which  the 
dog  traces  his  master  through  a  crowd,  or  along  a  weU-frequented 
thoroughfore. 

It  requires  but  a  small  stretch  of  imagination  to  oonceive  that  the 
particles  thrown  off*  by  human  beings  bear  the  impress  of  their  thouf^its, 
feelings,  hopes,  fears,  and  expectations — as  they  exist  at  the  moment  of 
separation.  We  may  conceive,  too,  that  there  exist  in  us  senses  aoote 
oaough  to  distinguish,  under  favourable  circumstances,  all  the  pecsliaritiee 
of  these  particles  when  they  are  brou^t  in  contact  with  us.  As  to  thai 
contact,  it  is  not  so  veiy  unreasonable  to  suppose,  in  these  days  of  electrio 
wonders,  that  the  fixed  affisction  of  persons  may  give  a  fixed  direction  to 
such  emanations,  and  thus  originate  and  maintain,  through  all  chances 
and  changes,  those  delicate  chains  of  intercommunication  between  fiiends 
and  foes,  to  which,  rather  than  to  supernatural  agency,  we  forefer  to 
ascribe  our  startling,  truthful  dreams  and  premonitions. 
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When  eertam  things  are  caUedi  by  a  certain  sehool  of  thinkers,  senti- 
VMntal  grieyances — with  a  shrug — the  question  of  their  being  grievances 
at  all  is  con^ideied  settled  in  the  negative.  According  to  them  no  merely 
emotional  annoyance  has  a  iN)iee  in  the  category  of  crying  evils ;  and  if  a 
luaii  cannot  show  bodily  bruises  or  physical  damage  as  the  gronndwork  of 
his  complaints,  he  has  no  case  to  go  on.  And  yet,  seeing  that  humanity 
is  a  composite  kind  of  thing,  and  that,  as  more  goes  to  the  making  c^ 
happiness  than  beef  and  beer  so  more  goes  to  the  making  of  misery  than 
edd  and  hnnger,  the  feelings  are  really  as  important  factors  in  the  great 
anm,  of  life  as  are  the  sensations,  and  infloenoe  the  product  quite  as 
much.  Whai  we  jadge  of  man  as  a  whole,  we  must  take  into  acconnt  his 
mental  as  well  as  his  physical  condition,  and  give  doe  weight  to  senti* 
mental  grievances  as.  well  as  to  person^  malaise,  to  emotional  pleasures 
as  well  as  to  bodily  well-being;  And  after  all,  if  we  define  what  are 
sentimental  grievances  as  opposed  to  physical  snflerings,  we  shall  have  to 
make  a  tolerably  wide  circuit,  and  include  things  on  which  there  cannot 
be  two  opinions  that  the  chief  part  of  human  happiness  depends. 

A  sufficiency  of  food,  warmth,  shelter,  clothing,  and  the  negative 
good  of  freedom  fh>m  pain,  form  the  group  of  primary  conditions  on 
which  our  physical  well-being  rests.  Who  will  dare  to  say  that  these  are 
enough  for  the  whole  life  of  a  man  ?  Add  the  mate  and  they  are  the  four 
comers  of  Paradise  for  beasts;  but  men  are  not  beasts;  and  if  all  have  not 
souls  above  buttons,  so  small  a  proportion  house  theirs  in  the  pig-trough, 
we  need  not  trouble  ourselves  about  them.  But  even  these  material  condi- 
tions tipper  off  into  the  finer  substance  of  sentimental  grievances ;  and  the 
pretty  young  woman  in  a  shabby  gown  of  last  year's  cut,  set  among  fine 
ladies  dressed  in  the  height  of  the  &shion,  can  enlighten  you  as  to  the 
eslent  of  one  of  them  at  least.  Her  status  is  such  that  dress  can  neither 
nake  nor  mar  it,  and  her  gown  answers  all  the  essential  purposes  for 
wikich  that  garment  was  designed.  It  is  a  decent  covering  for  her  body, 
and  keeps  out  cold  and  heat  as  effectually  as  the  most  gorgeous  of  those 
which  have  just  come  from  Worth*s ;  perhaps  better.  But  as  it  has  not 
that  shadowy  quality  called  cAic,  and  as  the  gloss  has  gone  from  the  silk 
and  the  lustre  from  the  satm,  it  is  a  grievance  by  which  she  is  made  un« 
happy. 

This  is  afact  so  well  understood  that  men  go  through  the  Bankruptcy 
Court  in  order  that  the  women  belongbg  to  them  may  escape  the  senti- 
inantal  grievance  of  being  clothed  in  materials  that  cost  less  money  than, 
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and  in  gannents  of  a  ent  anterior  to,  thoee  affected  by  their  friends. 
Understand,  the  social  condition,  the  personal  character,  the  proepeetf, 
the  health  of  the  woman  are  not  affected  by  the  nnfaahionaUeness  of  h^ 
gown.  It  is  only  the  sentimental  grierance  of  being  less  magnificently 
dressed  than  are  her  friends  which  affects  her  ;  bat  it  is  a  grievance  thi^ 
makes  her  snffer  painfully,  and  that  destroys  both  her  pleasure  and  her 
self-respect  for  the  time  being. 

Those  sumptuary  laws  of  bygone  days  which  granted  to  men  and 
women  of  a  certain  rank  only,  the  privilege  of  wearing  such  and  such 
materials,  while  knaves  and  burghers  were  kept  rigidly  to  their  own  fasbioDS 
and  their  distinctive  colours — these  were  only  sentimental  grievmnees  to 
the  knaves  and  burghers  set  below  the  millinery  salt,  and  in  no 
wise  touched  the  main  conditions  of  life.  Nevertheless  they  were  held  as 
giiiwnfin  of  so  onerous  a  character  by  the  denied,  that  the  privileged 
were  obliged  to  enlarge  their  borders,  yielding  bit  by  bit  and  inch  by 
inch  till  finally  the  last  stronghold  of  all,  the  sacred  ermine,  had  to  go 
with  the  rest ;  and  now  tinkler  Maggie  may,  if  she  pleases,  cover  her 
brawny  shoulders  in  a  mangy  cape  which  once  made  part  of  a  conmatiQn 
robe,  but  which,  going  through  the  various  stages  of  popular  deseenty 
emblematic  of  more  than  itself,  from  royalty  has  come  down  to  gipsydom. 
This  question  of  dress  indeed  is  one  of  the  most  purely  sentimental  of 
all ;  but  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most  powerfrd  forces  of  social  actiOD. 
With  savages  it  is  food,  with  the  civilised  world  clothing ;  and  among 
the  civilised  it  is  chiefly  women  who  are  affected  by  it,  though  they  in 
their  turn  move  the  men  by  their  lever.  Every  woman  wants  to  look  as  wril 
as  her  betters.  It  is  part  of  the  indestructible  feminine  instinct  by  which 
the  sex  is  what  it  is ;  and  every  woman  does  her  best  to  accomplish  her 
desire.  Joan  stands  an  inch  taUer  in  her  own  esteem  when  she  has 
taken  pattern  by  my  Lady  Jane,  and  reproduced  in  flaring  calico  a 
hideous  exaggeration  of  some  wonderful  confection  in  faultless  vdvet 
She  makes  herself  a  fright ;  but  that  does  not  signify ;  she  thinks  she 
is  superb ;  and  the  mind  sees  fashions  as  well  as  other  things  throof^ 
coloured  glasses  which  make  what  they  show.  Deny  her  the  power  (tf 
travesty;  command  that  she  shall  be  dressed  otherwise  than  as  hor 
own  bad  taste  elects,  and  put  on  her  the  prettiest,  most  becoming  costoma 
to  be  devised  by  the  most  highly  cultivated  art — ^but  a  costume  thai 
tickets  her— and  you  give  her  a  sentimental  grievance  thai  will  poisoii 
her  whole  existence.  She  feels  herself  ^^rannised  over  in  her  indi- 
viduality ;  classed  within  positively  defined  borders,  hence  unable  to  be 
mistaken  for  my  Lady  Jane's  younger  sister,  as  she  fimdly  hopes  she  mi^ 
be  mistaken  now ;  and  she  is  miserable  in  consequence.  Substantial]^ 
she  is  benefited.  She  is  kept  from  making  a  fool  of  herself;  personally 
well  adorned ;  and  secured  from  various  not  imaginary  temptations  by 
being  thus  proclaimed  what  she  is :  but  for  all  thai,  the  sentimentid 
grievance  is  the  strongest ;  and  she  gives  up  her  place  and  its  {feasant 
perquisites  rather  than  submit  to  restrictions  which  save  her  poAet, 
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Fedeem  her  credit,  and  griere  her  sentimentality.  In  so  doing  let  xm 
remember  that  she  acts  on  the  instinct  goyeming  women  in  g^ieral ;  and 
if  she  is  to  blame,  then  the  whole  sex  is  to  blame  with  her. 

This  matter  of  a  maid*s  right  to  dress  herself  aeeording  to  her  own 
fimcy — ^whioh  is  generally  in  the  ngliness  of  travestied  fashion — and  the 
limits  of  a  mistress's  power  in  enforcing  or  denying  a  eertain  oat  of  gown, 
of  jacket  or  of  bonnet,  and  the  materials  of  which  they  are  made,  form  no 
inconsiderable  part  of  the  diffioolties  with  which  modem  domestic  service 
is  bristling.  I  am  not  however  going  to  reopen  that  subject  here ;  I  only 
want  to  point  oat  that  there  is  no  essential  moral  di£ference  between  the 
denial  of  modem  mistresses  and  the  assomption  of  modem  maids  as  to 
the  right  of  these  last  to  nse  present  fashions  at  their  will,  and  the  old- 
time  enfi)reement  of  and  revolt  against  the  sumptuary  laws  by  which 
classes  were  roped  off  each  from  each,  and  samite  and  camlet  *made  as 
distinctive  as  are  to«day  titles.  Those  sumptuary  laws  touched  the  ances- 
tresses of  our  modem  middle-class  with  no  light  hand ;  and  I  often  think» 
when  I  hear  a  middle-class  lady  say,  <<  I  do  not  allow  my  maids  to  wear 
flowers  or  feathers  "-—or  whatever  may  be  the  special  vanity  against  which 
she  directs  her  cmsade — ^how  would  she  like  them  to  be  re-enacted  for 
her  own  benefit  by  her  superiors,  and  she  denied  the  costly  privilege  of  her 
velvets  and  her  Russian  sables,  her  satins  and  her  ermines,  and  cut  down 
to  the  woollen  and  rabbit-skins  of  her  quaint  and  homely  forbears  ?  On  the 
other  hand,  my  Lady  Jane  feels  it  a  grievance — sentimental  if  you  will,  but 
real— that  the  newly-invented  pattem  she  has  just  had  at  such  cost  from 
Paris  should  be  vulgarised  by  a  ridiculous  translation,  and  that  the  bloom 
should  be  taken  off  it  while  it  is  yet  new  and  before  its  time.  She  thinks 
it  is  a  dreadful  blot  on  social  legislation  that  she  has  no  means  at  hand 
by  which  to  prevent  that  clumsy-fingered  Joan  firom  her  ungainly 
aping ;  and  fSsels  as  if  life  had  lost  some  of  its  savour  when  she  sees 
opposite  to  her  in  church  the  broad-faced,  freckled,  sandy-haired  cinder- 
wench  in  a  gown  and  bonnet  manifestly  borrowed  from  her  own,  and 
treated  in  the  translation  much  as  an  Etruscan  vase  would  be  if  copied 
by  a  journeyman  potter. — Sentimental  grievances  from  first  to  last,  on 
the  one  side  as  on  the  other ;  but  none  the  less  painful  because  sentimentaL 

Take  the  question  of  manners  again.  A  haughty  tone,  a  mde  address, 
todses  no  muscles,  Causes  no  physical  pain,  like  the  pangs  of  hanger  or 
the  misery  of  drought ;  but  it  hurts  all  the  same ;  and  if,  as  the  proverb 
says,  hard  words  break  no  bones,  they  none  the  less  wound  that  self- 
esteem  which  Hes  at  the  root  of  half  our  sentimental  grievances, 
Sobordinates  feel  this  domineering  insolence  of  manner  a  great  grievance 
when  they  are  subject  to  it ;  so  do  superiors  when  they  have  to  encounter 
the  pertness  of  those  whom  they  consider  their  inferiors.  But  the 
grievance  in  either  case  is  based  on  exactly  the  same  sentimental  grounds, 
and  to  those  who  regard  the  physical,  as  the  sole  real,  thing  in  life  ought 
to  count  for  nothing.  So  it  does  when  gentlefolks  are  dealing  with 
subordinates  and  tbe  harsh  words,  the  haughty  tone,  with  which  {heir 
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vnreoogmsed  snseeptibilities  are  oatniged ;  but  we  qnevtion  if  the  cooieBi- 
lieaded  philosopher  of  them  all,  if  bom  in  the  pnrple,  wonM  apply  the 
same  calm  test  to  the  other  side,  fmd  pooh-pooh  the  grieyanoe  of  the 
ladj  as  merely  Tisionary,  when  she  eomplains  that  her  maid  has  spoken 
to  her  impertinently  or  her  man  familiarly.  I  think  he  wonld  allow  scMoe 
weight  to  self-esteem  then,  and  hold  the  lady's  raffled  feathers  to  be  a 
qnite  natural  and  allowable  demonstration. 

Imagine  a  gentleman  who  says  to  his  valet ;  **  Yon  are  a  seonndnd," 
submitting  qnietly  to  the  retort,  not  conrteons ;  **  The  same  to  yon,  nr." 
In  point  of  fact  the  valet  may  be  a  perfectly  honest  fellow,  and  the  gen- 
tleman may  have  the  knack  of  hiding  an  ace  now  and  then  up  his  sleeve ; 
but  we  fancy  the  sentimental  grievance  of  tmth  told  from  hired  lips 
would  be  considered  one  that  would  warrant  instant  dismissal,  and  no 
eharacter  to  the  next  inquirer,  and  that  the  world  would  applaud  the 
decision,  considering  the  magnitude  of  the  offence.  Decidedly,  hard  words 
and  rude  manners  do  count  in  certain  relations. 

Those  commercial  establishments  where  the  young  ladies  are  of  the 
kind  familiarly  called  hoity-toity — ^I  forbear  to  call  them  shops  and  shop- 
girls, in  deference  to  what  they  consider  to  be  a  grievance,  albeit  poiely 
sentimental,  and,  as  most  people  with  common  sense  think,  exceedingly 
silly — ^well,  where  the  joung  ladies  are,  as  has  been  said,  of  the  class 
called  hoity-toity,  serving  the  customers  with  covert  impertinence,  titter- 
ing among  themselves,  offhand,  disrespectful,  indifferent,  more  solicitoas 
about  their  appearance  than  their  manners :  in  all  of  which,  let  me  say 
parenthetically,  lies  the  secret  of  the  disinclination  women  have  to  be  served 
by  women  :  these  establishments  are  the  fountun-heads  of  a  whole  class  of 
sentimental  grievances  to  be  understood  by  every  lady  who  has  had  to  ran 
the  gauntlet  of  those  provoking  little  sinners  behind  the  counter.  Say  thai 
you^are  sure  to  get  there  the  very  thing  you  want,  of  the  exact  diade»  the 
precise  pattern,  nevertheless  you  avoid  those  establishments  for  the  fotore, 
and  prefer  to  be  served  less  satisfactorily  and  more  pleasantly.  Havii^ 
once  undergone  the  grievance  included,  you  decline  to  repeat  it ;  and  yoor 
lady  friends  say  that  you  are  right,  and  they  would  do  just  the  same  as 
yourself.  Yet,  if  you  get  what  you  want,  is  not  your  grievance  that  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  handed  to  you  across  the  counter  is  unpleasant,  one 
of  the  sentimental  kind,  to  be  despised  by  the  wise  and  put  down  by  the 
strong  ?  What  you  have  to  consider  is  the  thing  you  want,  not  the  way 
in  which  it  is  given  to  you ;  i^d  are  you  not  foolish  fbr  allowing  a  senti- 
mental grievance  to  stand  between  you  and  your  desires  ?  If  this  arga- 
ment  holds  good^  then  also  does  that  of  the  futility  of  m  aid  ng  demand- 
ing an  apology  for  rude  behaviour.  No  bones  are  broken,  no  sobtftantial 
damage  is  done ;  why  trouble  about  a  shadowy  wrong,  a  sentimental 
grievance,  that  has  really  no  more  weight  than  a  bit  of  floating  thistle- 
down ?  If  the  feelings  do  not  count,  why  base  any  part  of  one's  lift  on 
them  7  "We  should  be  led  into  rather  an  odd  mase  if  we  followed  on  this 
track. 
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There  are  graver  grievances  than  these,  though  still  of  that  sentimental 
kind  which  deal  with  a  disagreeable  manner  rather  than  material  damage. 
Nevertheless,  they  are  grievances  which  powerfally  affect  the  prosperity 
of  an  empire.    Not  having  the  fear  of  Mr.  Freeman  at  this  moment  be- 
fore my  eyes,  I  will  treat  the  old  fable  of  Ge88ler*s  hat  as  an' historic  fact. 
It  will  do  for  an  illustration  quite  as  well  as  the  sentimental  grievances  of 
Ireland  spoken  of  by  Professor  Goldwin  Smith,  disregarded  by  most 
Englishmen  as  of  no  value,  and  so  bitterly  resented  by  the  Irish  them- 
selves.    There  was  no  personal  harm  to  any  one  included  in  the  order 
Aat  each  passer-by  should  make  obeisance  to  Gessler's  hat.    It  was  a 
mere  symbol  all  through ;  and  surely  a  wise  man  of  these  modem  times, 
when  we  aim  at  such  cold  common  sense  and  practical  wisdom  in  our  judg- 
ments, would  have  counselled  the  people  to  make  the  reverence  demanded. 
He  would  have  reminded  them  that  it  did  them  no  kind  of  bodily  harm, 
and  that  it  really  was  of  no  consequence  if  they  doffed  their  caps  and 
bent  their  knees  to  a  cylinder  of  felt  stuck  up  on  a  pole  or  to  the  wearer 
thereof.     It  was  no  more  degrading  than  standing  bare-headed  when  **  God 
save  the  Queen  "  is  played.    And,  then,  think  of  the  respect  due  to  a  high 
office  and  a  great  person's  feelings.     Sentiment  comes  into  play  here. 
Sentiment  always  does  come  into  play  when  we  are  considering  the  ques- 
tion from  below,  looking  up ;  when  we  stand  on  the  height  and  look 
down,  God-like,  on  our  inferiors — '*  ants  from  the  dark  earth  streaming  *' 
— ^we  see  how  foolish  it  is,  and  how  for  wiser  are  those  of  us  who  ignore 
and  would  stamp  it  out. 

Following  the  fable  however,  a  man  of  more  passionate  feeling  than 
the  rest  understood  l^e  meaning  of  the  symbol  better  than  our  modem 
philosophers  are  able  to  do ;  and  the  deliverance  of  the  country  from  an 
intolen^le  tyranny  was  the  result.  In  general  the  Gtesslers  of  statesman- 
ship may  work  their  will  unhindered,  if  they  do  not  set  up  their  hats  on 
poles.  Attention  to  the  susceptibilities  of  a  people — ^vagne,  intangible, 
unpractical,  but  nevertheless  there — will  carry  a  rule  farther  and  consoli- 
date it  more  firmly  than  even  good  laws  surlily  enacted  and  insolently 
imposed.  The  amenities  of  life  spring  from,  and  are  rooted  in,  our  self- 
respect  ;  and  nations  are  only  aggregates  of  individilals,  each  of  whom  has 
these  susceptibilities  which  smiles  soothe  and  frowns  fret. 

Another  sentimental  grievance  of  the  political  kind,  which  we  some- 
times hear  discussed  now  with  querulous  contempt,  now  with  angiy 
opposition,  is  the  desire  of  those  to  hold  land  who  cannot  get  it.  It  has 
no  vital  personal  influence  whether  a  man  actually  possesses  the  land 
through  which  he  passes  or  only  enjoys  it  as  a  wayfarer  by  hourly 
tenancy.  He  has  the  present  pleasure  of  it,  and  for  the  time  his  passage 
lasts  is  the  rightful  owner.  It  is  a  mere  sentimental  grievance.  He 
eannot  Uve  in  the  fields  and  woods  night  and  day.  If  he  had  thai 
spinney,  he  would  do  nothing  with  it  but  what  he  does  now — walk  through 
it  and  examine  the  budding  branches  of  spring,  or  the  yellowing  autonm 
leaives,  with  as  much  artistic  delight  as  has  been  accorded  to  him  by 
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Hftkue.  If  he  owned  tbat  meadow,  he  eonU  not  lie  down  in  it  and 
browae  with  the  eows  and  the  sheep.  He  has  in  reality  all  he  needs  and 
all  that  it  oonld  give  him,  between  the  miUer  and  the  market  gardener, 
the  ri^ts  of  way  through  pleasant  places,  and  the  fresh  green  stretck 
before  his  cottage  door.  The  sabstantial  wants  of  hislifeare  providedfor; 
bat  the  land  instinct  holds  him,  and  he  makes  a  grieyance^ont  ai  the  senti- 
ment  of  dispossession  and  denial.  The  land-owners  who  have  the  title 
deeds  keep  them  safely  stored  np  at  their  lawyers*  and  out  of  the  marital* 
and  think  the  grieyance  of  those  who  want  them  a  mMre  absordity  not 
worthy  any  one's  attention.  Those  who  back  it  np  with  azgoment  and 
sympathy  are  revolationary ;  which  is  rank  atheism  to  men  satisfied  with 
things  as  they  are,  and  whose  share  of  pudding  has  its  foil  tale  of  plnms, 
oonseqoently  men  who  hold  the  belief  that  the  final  caose  of  the  nniverse 
is  the  well-being  of  the  class  of  men  called  English  gentry,  and  the  aggre- 
gation of  our  insular  fields  and  feurms  into  large  estates  and  few  landlords. 

If  we  shunt  this  desire  for  land  as  a  sentimental  grievance  not  worth 
considering  seriously,  it  is  difficult  to  see  where  we  are  to  stop  in  our  esti- 
mate of  what  is  and  what  is  not  recognisable  as  a  righteous  incentive  to  per- 
sonal emulation,  of  which  this  is  only  one  of  many  outeomes — ^read  from  the 
other  side.  Our  neighbour's  prosperity  does  not  hurt  us,  yet  we  desire  to 
equal  him ;  and  if  we  are  prevented  from  trymg  to  do  so,  we  are  infi- 
nitely unhappy,  and  are  in  pomt  of  fact  serfii  and  slaves  so  far  as  the  pre- 
vention extends. 

All  this  is  a  sentimental  grievance,  we  say,  here  in  England,  wImu  we 
speak  of  our  own  lower  classes  and  their  demands ;  though  we  are  illogical 
enough  to  hold  certain  wide  traditions  about  the  same  kind  of  thing  in 
other  countries,  and  to  condemn  the  name  of  slavery  in  co^raion  abroad 
while  we  applaud  the  essence  in  prevention  at  home ;  though  too,  we  are 
also  illogical  enou^  to  think,  even  at  home,  that  man  a  fine  fellow  who  rises 
to  the  height  of  his  ambition  after  he  has  got  a  fiur  start.  It  is  only  in 
preparing  for  this  start  that  we  would,  if  we  could,  rap  him  on  the  pate 
and  disable  him  from  making  the  attempt.  But  if  it  were  not  for  the 
sentimental  grievance  we  have  at  our  neighbour's  prosperity  and  our  own 
disadvantages,  we  should  never  rise  out  of  the  clayey  rut  in  which  the 
car  of  our  fortunes  is  sticking,  and  we  should  be  cootent  with  compara- 
tive degradation  and  positive  failure.  The  sentimental  grievance  which 
gives  Mrs.  Tomkins  a  jealous  headache  and  a  fit  of  envious  indigestion 
because  her  firiend  Mrs.  Jenkins  has  a  new  black  silk  while  she  is  forced 
to  content  herself  with  her  rusty  old  cotton-backed  velvet,  springs  from  the 
same  root  as  the  ambition  which  determines  the  clever  barrister  to  run 
his  former  school-fellow  hard  and  be  the  Lord  Chancellor  to  his  Prime 
Minister.  If  our  smaller,  meaner,  less  gratifying  circumstances  included 
no  sense  of  grievance,  we  should  never  try  to  make  them  better ;  and  is 
not  the  deepest  degradation  of  degradation  its  contentment?  Every 
inborn  social  obstacle  then  which  prevents  a  man  from  rising  to  the 
highest  place,  or  from  bringing  out  ^e  best  that  is  in  him,  is  a  cause  ot 
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gAemXiM ;  the  eoitelaiions  of  which  aire  amhition  and  the  determination 
to  make  what  is  called  a  snccesa.  We  grant  this  in  the  case  of  the 
Pttriahs  and  the  like ;  but  when  we  come  to  our  own  time  and  our  own 
land,  we  have  a  rety  strong  opinion  that  Hodge  shonld  not  include  a 
demand  for  private  acreage  among  his  new  desires ;  that  Joan  should 
regard  the  precise  cut  of  my  Lady  Joan's  millinery  and  snippets  as  a 
sacred  fetish  not  to  be  touched  by  her  profane  bands ;  that  like  should 
be  content  to  breed  like,  and  the  low^lying  to  be  low-lying  still,  fitted 
dose  into  the  '*form"  of  their  grandfathers;  and  that  the  privileged 
classes,  for  whom  the  universe  was  created,  should  be  held  so  absolutely 
secure  in  their  place  that  no  turn  of  the  wheel  of  Fortune  should  be 
possiUe  by  which  they  should  go  down,  and  those  at  present  underneath 
should  come  up. 

The  whole  matter  of  personal  rank  again  is  a  sentiment  full  of  rejoicing 
to  some,  if  of  grievance  to  others.  Titles  are  a  sentimental  grievance  to 
repablicans,  and  ''the  first  magistrate,"  or  an  elected  president,  grates  on 
the  ears  of  him  who  believes  in  the  divinity  hedging  round  the  Lord's 
Anointed,  and  in  the  unrighteousness  of  society  without  an  hereditary  legis- 
lation. It  could  do  the  first  no  harm  in  their  homes  and  counting-houses 
if  a  rubicund  fussy  little  person  over  the  way  was  called  the  Earl  of  This, 
or  if  a  melancholy  long-legged  young  man  at  the  comer  was  known  to  have 
come  into  the  possession  of  certain  lands  to  which  was  attached  the  title  of 
the  Duke  of  That.  And  yet  no  one  would  advocate  the  forcible  imposition 
of  a  Debrett  on  the  public  libraries  of  the  United  States,  say,  if  they  did 
not  wish  it,  though  the  homes  and  counting-houses  of  the  plain  misters 
remained  just  as  they  were  before,  and  the  earls  and  dukes  down  the  street 
affected  them  no  more  than  a  couple  of  car-drivers  or  store-keepers  added  to 
the  registry.  So  too  the  believer  in  the  divine  right  of  kings  must  accustom 
himself  to  bear  in  quiet  melancholy  the  sentimental  grievance  of  ''first 
magistracy"  instead  of  supreme  monarchy,  if  he  lives  in  times  and 
eountries  given  to  this  heterodox  social  faith;  and  the  simple,  severe 
democrat  need  not  hold  himself  called  on  to  testify  at  the  doors  of  St. 
James's  on  a  court  day,  because  he  despises  embroidered  coats  and  pink 
silk  stockings,  and  thinks  a  biped  under  a  dais,  with  a  crown  on  its  head, 
not  a  whit  more  imposing  than  one  on  the  knife-board  with  the  regulation 
diimney-pot.  If  he  does  so,  he  will  probably  be  made  acquainted  with  the 
method  adopted  by  Policeman  X  when  he  "runs  in"  troublesome  cus- 
tomers. These  are  sentimental  grievances  which  have  no  weight  with 
individuals.  Politically,  and  when  touched  by  masses,  they  are  important 
enou^.  To  one  man  alone,  the  mere  unit  of  society  and  in  a  minority 
which  is  not  oppressed,  they  are  of  no  personal  moment ;  and  he  can  pay 
his  rates  and  taxes  without  regard  to  the  name  in  which  they  are  collected 
80  long  as  those  rates  and  taxes  are  not  in  themselves  unjust.  The 
Gessler's  hat  of  modem  date  is  a  social  idol  rather  than  the  symbol  of 
political  oppression,  to  be  circumvented  by  the  agOe  and  the  strong  when 
'standing  in  the  way,  but  for  the  most  part  acting  as  an  incentive  to  men 
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to  whom  the  sentiment  of  duty  and  doing  the  right  fbi  riot's  sake  are 
not  sufficient  to  keep  in  the  straight  line  and  oat  of  the  crooked  ones* 

Was  it  a  sentimental  grievance  or  a  positive  personal  wrong  when  the 
eorfew  toll*d  the  knell  of  parting  day  ?  Looking  at  it  practioalljy  we  can 
scarcely  say  it  was  the  latter.  The  Garths  and  Wambas  of  the  time  wene 
not  much  given  to  midnight  stady,  and  light  was  had  and  dear  lor  the 
people  who  could  not  afford  the  flaming  torches  and  fiery  cressets  used  by 
Baron  and  Abbot.  They  only  ran  the  risk  of  setting  fire  to  their  huts ; 
and  it  was  better  for  every  one  concerned  that  they  should  lie  down  with 
.the  lamb  and  rise  with  the  lark  than  do  like  their  descendante — ^b^pn  to  live 
when  the  bats  and  owls  come  out,  and  prefer  gas  to  sonshine.  We  have 
the  same  kind  of  thing  on  board  ship,  where  **  all  lights  out "  is  as  much 
part  of  the  routine  of  life  as  the  captain*s  making  the  time  and  the  setting 
of  the  night  watdi.  Here  it  is  not  felt  as  a  sentimental  grievance  at  all, 
though  it  is  sometimes  a  personal  inconvenience  ;  but  under  the  Norman 
rule  in  England  it  was  the  former,  not  the  latter,  and  in  this  strength 
conquered. 

Should  we  call  it  a  sentimental  grievance,  or  a  positive  wrong,  when  the 

Jews  were,  or  are,  shat  ap  in  their  own  quarters  at  a  certain  hour  of  the 

evening,  obliged  to  wear  distinctive  garments  which  ticket  them  as  of  the 

House  of  Israel,  that  same  house  being  in  a  manner  in  ruins  thereabouts, 

and  offering  neither  shelter  for  the  indwellers  nor  cause  for  the  spectators 

to  rejoice  in  its  stately  grandeur  ?    It  does  them  no  harm  to  have  the  gate 

of  their  Ghetto  closed  at  a  certain  hour.     They  have  finished  their  business 

transactions  with  the  Gentiles  for  that  day,  and  they  do  not  in  the  least 

desire  to  have  any  social  relations  with  them*    Where  laws  are  equal  imd 

equitable,  to  be  a  Jew  entails  no  kind  of  personal  suffering  on  man  or 

woman;  and  as  a  race  they  are  faithful  and  loyal,  proud  of  their 

nationality,  and  clinging  to  their  ancient  lineage  with  a  love  so  earnest  as 

to  be  pathetic.     Still,  the  most  loyal  adherent  in  the  world  would  rath^ 

not  be  assigned  a  special  place,   if  that  special  place  means  social 

inferiority.     Though  no  one  wants  to  go  outside  the  gate,  all  would  rather 

the  gate  was  left  open ;   and  if  conquerors  like  to  wear  a  badge,  the 

conquered  do  not.     The  Mohammedan's  green  turban,  the  Brahmin's 

sacred  caste  marks,  score  honours  to  them,  as  do  our  stars  and  garters 

and  ribbons  to  us ;    but  the  Jews*  gabardine,  yellow    slippers,   and 

distinctive  caflan  are   as    our   <<  punishment  pack,*'    or    the    striped 

stockings  of  American  convicts — symbols  which  hurt  the  self-esteem  of 

those  submitted  to  them  ;  consequently  sentimental  grievances  which  a 

humane,  an  enlightened,  a  thoroughly  civilised  policy  would  abolish. 

Pace  the  sterner  school  of  political  economists,  the  drier  kind  of  mate- 
rialistic reasoners,  this  is  what  it  comes  to :  the  more  we  are  humane, 
enlightened,  civilised,  the  more  weight  we  give  to  the  feelings  as  well  as 
the  rights  of  others,  and  the  .more  fully  we  recognise  the  complex  nature 
of  man.  Free  trade  in  beef  and  beer,  a  good  roof  over  one's  head,  and  a 
good  coat  to  one's  back,  are  the  primaries  for  a  successful  existence ;  but 
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they  are  not  the  totalities ;  else  a  convict  would  have  a  more  enviable 
existence  than  many  a  straggling  labourer  who  does  not    know  where 
to-morrow's  bread  is  to  come  from,  whose  dilapidated  roof  lets  in  the 
rain,  and  whose  ragged  smock  does  not  k^ep  (put  the  sun.    The  superior 
eondition  of  the  labourer  is  only  in  the  sen^iim^nt  of  the  thing,  material 
and  personal  advantages  being  all  on  the  side  of  the  convict,  whose  roof 
is  undeniably  watertight,  whose  rations  are  sufSicient  to  the  turn  of  the 
Bcale»  and  whose  canvas  suit  has  neither  rents  nor  threadbare  patches  for 
his  discomfort.    For  after  all  what  is  liberty  but  too  often  the  power  of 
oommitting  fdly,  not  to  speak  of  sin,  and  doing  ourselves    personal 
damage?    We  might  be  thankful  to  be  kept  from  such  a  questionable 
good  ;  and  if  we  measured  things  by  their  .material  value  only,  we  might 
aeoept  the  dish  of  lentib  as  the  best  blessing  for  a  Jhungry  man,  and  a  by 
no  means  bad  bargain  to  make  for  a  sentimental  advantage.    As  we 
eannot  fight  under  two  flags  at  once,  nor  hold  with  the  hare  while  we  run 
with  the  hounds,  we  cannot  despise  sentimental  grievances  and  respect 
sentimental  goods.    J£  we  throw  the  feelings  oveirbpard  on  the  one  side, 
it  18  illogical  to  twist  them  as  the  sign  un< 
but  there  is  no  one  who  will  dare  to  maii 
all  human  life  to  the  senses  only.     Th< 
votaries,  scarcely  its  advocates;  but,   i 
doluaion  of  finality  and  the    absolute, 
raffici^tly  defined  for  practical  purposes  i 
we  must  oherish,  that  a  sentimental  griei 
more  misgiving  as  to;our  boundary  than 
aide  of  ,a  fence  and  look  into   our  ni 

Sentimental  grievances  have  a  right  to  be  heard  when  they  take  voice  and 
complain ;  to  be  considered ;  and  to  be  removed  if  their  removal  does  not 
inflict  a  positive  wrong  on  others.  They  belong  to  the  nature  of  man ;  aiid 
as  all  things  human  demand  the  care  of  all  men,  on  that  ground  alone 
they  ought  to  be  respectfully  considered,  and  tenderly  dealt  with.  Homo 
homini  aut  deus  atU  lupus*  Can  we  hesitate  as  to  which  is  the  better 
character  to  take  ?  or  by  what  means  it  is  best  acted  ? 

E.L.L. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

B«  Ihclkbok  was  a  man  of 
whom  people  said  that  any 
girl  might  be  glad  to  many 
him;  and  considering  mar- 
riage from  an  abstract  point 
of  view,  as  one  natarally  does 
when  it  does  not  concern  one's 
self,  this  was  entirely  true. 
In  position,  in  character,  is 
appearance,  and  in  principlea 
he  was  everything  that  conld 
be  desired  :  a  good  man,  josi, 
and   never    consciously  on- 
kind  ;  nay,  capable  of  gene- 
rosity when  it  was  worth  his 
while  and  he  had  sufficient 
inducement  to  be  generous. 
A  man  well  educated,  who 
had  been  much  about  the  world,  and  had  learned  the  toleration  which 
comes  by  experience  ;  whose  opinions  were  worth  hearing  on  almost  every 
sulject ;  who  had  read  a  great  deal,  and  thought  a  little,  and  was  as  much 
superior  to  the  ordinary  young  man  of  society  in  mind  and  judgment  as 
he  was  in  wealth.     That  this  kind  of  man  often  fails  to  captivate  a  foolish 
girl,  when  her  partner  in  a  valse,  brainless,  beardless,  and  penniless,  sue- 
ceeds  without  any  trouble  in  doing  so,  is  one  of  those  mysteries  of  nature 
which  nobody  can  penetrate,  but  which  happens  too  often  to  be  doubted. 
Even  ia  this  particular,  however,  Mr.  Incledon  had  his  advantages.     He 
was  not  one  of  those  who,  either  by  contempt  for  the  occupations  of  youth 
or  by  the  gravity  natural  to  maturer  years,  allow  themselves  to  be  pushed 
aside  from  the  lighter  part  of  life— he  still  danced,  though  not  with  the 
absolute  devotion  of  twenty,  and  retained  his  place  on  the  side  of  youth, 
not  permitting  himself  to  be  shelved.     More  than  once,  indeed,  the 
young  officers  from  the  garrison  near,  and  the  young  scions  of  the  county 
families,  had  looked  on  with  puzzled  noncomprehension,  when  they  found 
themselves  altogether  distanced  in  effect  and  popularity  by  a  mature  per- 
sonage whom  they  would  gladly  have  called  an  old  fogie  had  they  dared. 
These  young  gentiemen  of  course  consoled  their  vanity  by  railing  against 
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the  mdreenary  oWaCter  of  women  who  preferred  wealth  to  eTeryihing. 
Bat  it  was  not  only  his  wealth  npcm  which  Mr.  Incledon  stood.  No 
girl  who  had  married  him  need  have  felt  herself  withdrawn  to  the  grave 
circle  in  which  her  elders  had  their  place.  He  was  able  to  hold  his  own 
in  eyery  pmrsoit  with  men  ten  years  his  joniorSy  and  did  so.  Then,  too, 
he  had  idmost  a  romantic  side  to  his  character ;  for  a  man  so  well  o£f  does 
not  put  off  marrying  for  so  long  without  a  reason,  and  thoagh  nobody  knew 
of  any  preyions  story,  any  "  entanglement,"  which  would  have  restrained 
him,  varioos  picturesque  suggestions  were  afloat ;  and  even  fEuling  these, 
the  object  of  his  choice  might  have  laid  the  flattering  unction  to  her  soul 
that  his  long  waiting  had  been  for  the  reahsation  of  some  perfect  ideal 
which  he  found  only  in  her. 

This  model  of  a  marriageable  man  took  his  way  from  the  White  House 
in  a  state  of  mind  less  easily  described  than  most  of  his  mental  processes. 
He  was  not  excited  to  speak  of,  for  an  interview  between  a  lover  of 
thirfy-five  and  the  mother  of  the  lady  is  not  generally  exciting ;  but  he 
was  a  little  doubtful  of  his  own  perfect  judiciousness  in  the  step  he  had 
just  taken.  I  can  no  more  tell  you  why  he  had  set  his  heart  on  Bose  than  I 
can  say  why  she  felt  no  answering  inclination  towards  him — for  there  were 
many  other  girls  in  the  neighbourhood  who  would  in  many  ways  have  been 
more  suitable  to  a  man  of  his  tastes  and  position.  But  Bose  was  the  one 
woman  in  tiie  world  for  him,  by  sheer  caprice  of  nature ;  just  as  reasonable, 
and  no  more  so,  as  that  other  caprice  which  made  him,  with  all  his  ad- 
vantages and  recommendations,  not  the  man  for  her.  If  ever  a  man  was. 
in  a  position  to  make  a  deliberate  choice,  such  as  men  are  commonly  sup- 
posed to  make  in  matrimony,  Mr.  Incledon  was  the  man ;  yet  he  chose  just 
as  much  and  as  little  as  the  rest  of  us  do.  He  saw  Bose,  and  some  power 
which  he  knew  nothing  of  decided  the  question  at  once  for  him.  He  had 
not  been  thinking  of  marriage,  but  then  he  made  up  his  mind  to  marry ; 
and  whereas  he  had  on  various  occasions  weighed  the  qualities  and  the 
charms  of  this  one  and  the  other,  he  never  asked  himself  a  question  about 
her,  nor  compared  her  with  any  other  woman,  nor  considered  whetheifiBhe 
was  suited  for  him,  or  anything  else  about  her.  This  was  how  he  exer- 
cised that  inestimable  privilege  of  choice  which  women  sometimes  envy. 
But,  having  once  received  this  conviction  into  his  mind,  he  had  never 
wavered  in  his  determination  to  win  her.  The  question  in  his  mind 
now  was,  not  whether  his  selection  was  the  best  he  could  have  made,  but 
whether  it  was  wise  of  him  to  have  entrusted  his  cause  to  the  mother 
rather  than  to  have  spoken  to  Bose  herself.  He  had  remained  in 
the  background  during  those  dreary  months  of  sorrow.  He  had  sent 
flowers  and  game  and  messages  of  enquiry;  but  he  had  not  thrust 
himself  upon  the  notice  of  the  women,  till  their  change  of  residence 
gave  token  that  they  must  have  begun  to  rouse  themselves  for  fresh 
encounter  with  the  world.  When  he  was  on  his  way  to  the  White  House 
he  had  fully  persuaded  himself  that  to  speak  to  the  mother  first  was  the 
most  delicate  and  the  most  wise  thing  he  could  do.    For  one  thing,  he 
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eaold  say  lo  mvch  more  to  her  then  he  could  to  Boee ;  he  could  aseme 
her  of  his  goodwill  and  of  his  desire  to  be  of  use  to  the  ftasalj  should  he 
become  a  member  of  it.  Mr.  Indedcm  did  not  wish  to  bribe  Mrs.  Dameiel 
to  be  on  his  side.  He  had  indeed  a  reasonable  assaranoe  tiiat  no  each 
bribe  was  necessary,  and  that  a  man  like  himself  most  always  have  a 
reasonable  mother  on  his  side.  This  he  was  perfectly  aware  oi,  as  indeed 
any  one  in  his  senses  would  haTC  been.  Bnt  as  soon  as  he  had  made  his 
declaration  to  Mrs.  Bamerel,  and  had  left  the  White  Honse  behind,  his 
Oughts  began  to  torment  him  with  donbts  of  the  wisdom  of  this  proceed- 
ing. He  saw  yery  well  that  there  was  no  dinging  of  enthusiastic  Ioto,  no 
absolute  dcTOtedness  of  union,  between  this  mother  and  daughter,  and  he 
began  to  wonder  whether  he  might  not  have  done  better  had  he  run  all  the 
risks  and  broached  the  sul^ect  to  Bose  herself,  shy  and  liable  to  be 
startled  as  she  was.  It  was  perhaps  possible  that  his  own  avowal,  which 
must  have  had  a  certain  degree  of  emotion  in  it,  would  have  found  better 
acceptation  ?rith  her  than  the  passionless  statement  of  his  attentions 
which  Mrs.  Bamerel  would  probably  make.  For  it  never  dawned  upotn  Mr. 
Inckdon's  imagination  that  Mrs.  Damerel  would  support  his  suit  not  with 
calmness,  but  passionately — ^more  passionately,  perhaps,  than  would  have 
been  possible  to  himself.  He  could  not  have  divined  any  reason  why  she 
should  do  so,  and  naturally  he  had  not  the  least  idea  of  the  tremendous 
weapons  she  was  about  to  employ  in  his  favour.  I  don*t  think,  for  veiy 
pride  and  shame,  that  he  would  have  sanctioned  the  use  of  them  had  he 
known. 

It  happened,  however,  by  chance  that  as  he  walked  home  in  the  wintry 
twilif^t  he  met  Mrs.  Wodehouse  and  her  Mend  Mrs.  Musgrove,  who  were 
going  the  same  way  as  he  was,  on  their  way  to  see  the  Northcotes,  who  had 
lately  come  to  the  neighbourhood.  He  could  not  but  join  them  so  £nr  in 
their  walk,  nor  could  he  avoid  the  conversation  which  was  inevitable. 
Mrs.  Wodehouse  indeed  was  very  eager  for  it,  and  began  almost  befi>re  he 
could  draw  breath. 

^**  Did  you  see  Mrs.  Damerel  after  all  ?  *'  she  asked.    '*  Yon  remember 
I  met  you  when  you  were  on  your  way  ?  " 

**  Yes  ;  she  was  good  enough  to  see  me,**  said  Mr.  Inoledon. 

**  And  how  do  you  think  she  is  lookiDg  ?  I  hear  such  different 
accounts  ;  some  people  say  very  ill,  some  just  as  usuaL  I  have  not  seen 
her  myself,**  said  Mrs.  Wodehouse,  slightly  drawing  herself  up,  **  except 
in  church.** 

**  How  was  that  ?  **  he  said,  half  amused.  **  I  thought  you  had 
always  been  great  friends.'* 

Upon  this  he  saw  Mrs.  Musgrove  give  a  little  jerk  to  her  Mend's 
cloak,  in  warning,  and  perceived  that  Mrs.  Wodehouse  wavered  between 
a  desire  to  tell  a  grievance  and  the  more  prudent  habit  of  self-restraint* 

«Ohl**  she  said,  with  a  little  hesitation;  ''yes,  of  course  we  were 
always  good  Mends.  I  had  a  great  admiration  for  our  late  good  Bector, 
Mr.Incledon.    What  a  man  he  was  I    Not  to  say  a  word  against  the  new 
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one,  wha  is  very  nioe,  he  will  never  be  eqnal  io  Mr.  DamereL  What 
a  fine  mind  he  had,  and  a  style,  I  am  told,  equal  to  the  verj  finest 
pveaehersl.  We  most  never  hope  to  hear  snoh  sermons  in  our  Httie 
parish  again.  Urs.  Damerel  is  a  very  good  woman,  and  I  feel  for  her 
deeply ;  but  the  attraction  in  that  house,  as  I  am  snre  you  must  have  felt, 
was  not  har,  bnt  him." 

**I  have  always  had  a  great  regard  for  Mrs.  Damerel,"  said  Mr. 
Incledon. 

''Oh,  yes,  yes!  I  am  snre— a  good  wife  and  an  excellent  mo&er 
and  all  that ;  but  not  the  fine  mind,  not  the  intelleetnal  conversation,  one 
used  to  have  with  the  dear  Bector,*'  said  good  Mrs.  Wodehonse,  who  had 
about  as  much  inteUeot  as  would  He  on  a  sixpence ;  and  then  she  added, 
*^  Perhaps  I  am  prejtidiced ;  I  never  can  get  over  a  sli^t  which  I  am  sure 
she  showed  to  my  son.'* 

<<Ah!  what  was  that?'* 

Mrs.  Musgrove  once  more  pulled  her  friend's  cloak,  and  there  was  a 
great  deal  more  eagerness  and  interest  than  the  occasion  deserved  in  !&. 
Incledon's  tone. 

''  Oh,  nothing  of  any  consecjuence !  What  do  you  say,  dear  ? — a  mis- 
take ?    Well,  I  don't  think  it  was  a  mistake.    They  thought  Edward  was 

going  to ;  yes,  that  was  a  mistake,  if  you  please.    I  am  sure  he  had 

many  other  things  in  his  mind  a  great  deal  more  important.    But  th^y 

thought ;  and  though  common  civility  demanded  something  different, 

and  I  took  the  trouble  to  write  a  note  and  ask  it,  I  do  think ;  but, 

however,  after  the  words  I  had  with  her  to-day,  I  no  longer  blame  Bose. 
Poor  child !  I  am  always  very  sorry  for  poor  Bose." 

**  Why  should  you  be  sorry  for  Miss  Damerel  ?  Was  she  one  of  those 
who  slighted  yoxur  son  ?    I  hope  Mr.  Edward  Wodehonse  is  quite  well." 

''He  is  very  well,  I  thank  you,  and  getting  on  so  satisfactorily; 
nothing  could  be  more  pleasant.  Oh,  you  must  not  think  Edward  cared ! 
He  has  seen  a  great  deal  of  the  world,  and  he  did  not  come  home  to  let 
himself  be  put  down  by  the  family  of  a  countiy  clergyman.  That  is  not  at 
aU  what  I  meant ;  I  am  sorry  for  Bose,  however,  because  of  a  great  many 
things.  She  ought  to  go  out  as  a  governess  or  companion,  or  something 
of  that  sort,  poor  child!  Mrs.  Damerel  may  try,  but  I  am  sure  they 
never  can  get  on  as  they  are  doing.  I  hear  that  all  they  have  to  depend 
on  is  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  a  year.  A  fiimily  can  never  live  upon 
ttiat,  not  with  their  habits,  Mr.  Incledon ;  and  therefore  I  think  I  may  wdl 
say  poor  Bose ! " 

"  I  don't  think  Miss  Damerel  will  ever  require  to  make  such  a  sacri- 
fice," he  said,  hurriedly. 

"  Well,  I  only  hope  you  are  right,"  said  Mrs.  Wodehonse.  "  Of  course 
you  know  a  great  deal  more  about  business  matters  than  I  do,  and  perhaps 
their  money  is  at.higher  interest  than  we  think  for ;  but  if  I  were  Bose  I 
almost  think  I  should  see  it  to  be  my  duty.  Here  we  are  at  Mrs.  North- 
cote's,  dear.    Mr.  Incledon,  I  am  aliaid  we  must  say  good-bye." 
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Mr.  IncledOb  went  home  very  hot  and  fast  after  this  conversi^on.  It 
wanned  him  in  the  misty  cold  evening,  and  seemed  to  pat  so  many 
vreapona  into  his  hand«  Rose,  his  Rose,  go  out  as  a  governess  or  com- 
panion I  He  looked  at  the  shadow  of  his  own  great  house  standing  out 
against  the  frosty  sky,  and  laughed  to  himself  as  he  crossed  the  paik. 
She  a  dependant,  who  might  to-morrow  if  she  pleased  he  virtoal  mistress 
of  Whitton  and  all  its  wealth  I  He  would  have  liked  to  have  said  to  these 
women,  **  In  three  months  Rose  will  he  the  great  lady  of  the  parish,  and 
lay  down  the  law  to  you  and  the  Green,  and  all  your  gossiping  society." 
He  would  even,  in  a  rare  fit  of  generosity,  have  liked  to  tell  them,  on  the 
spot,  that  this  hlessedness  was  in  Rose's  power,  to  give  her  honour 
in  their  eyes  whether  she  accepted  him  or  not ;  which  was  a  very  generoos 
impulse  indeed,  and  one  which  few  men  would  have  heen  equal  to— though 
indeed  as  a  matter  of  fact  Mr.  Incledon  did  not  carry  it  out.  But  he  went 
into  the  lonely  house  where  everything  pleasant  and  luxurious,  except  the 
one  crowning  luxury  of  some  one  to  share  it  with,  awaited  him,  in  a  glow 
of  energy  and  eagerness,  resolved  to  go  hack  again  to-morrow  and  plead 
his  cause  with  Rose  herself,  and  win  her,  not  prudentially  through  her 
mother,  hut  hy  his  own  warmth  of  love  and  eloquence.  Poor  Rose  in 
June  1  In  the  wintry  setting  of  the  White  House  she  was  not  much  like 
the  Rector's  flower-maiden,  in  all  her  delicate  perfection  of  hloom, 
"  queen  rose  of  the  rosehud  garden/'  impersonation  of  all  the  warmtib, 
and  sweetness,  and  fragrance,  and  exquisite  simple  profusion  of  summer 
and  nature.  Mr.  Indedon's  heart  swelled  full  of  love  and  pity  as  he 
thought  of  the  contrast — not  with  passion  hut  soft  tenderness,  and  a  deli- 
cious sense  of  what  it  was  in  his  power  to  do  for  her,  and  to  restore  her  to. 
He  strayed  over  the  rooms  which  he  had  once  shown  to  her,  widi  a  natural 
pride  in  their  heauty,  and  in  all  the  delicate  treasures  he  had  accumulated 
there,  until  he  came  to  the  little  inner  room  with  its  grey-green  hangings, 
in  which  hung  the  Perugino,  which,  since  Rose  had  seen  it,  he  had  always 
called  his  Raphael.  He  seemed  to  see  her  too,  standing  there  looking  at 
it,  a  creature  partaking  something  of  that  sofl  divinity,  an  enthusiast  with 
sweet  soul  and  looks  congenial  to  that  heavenly  art.  I  do  not  know  that 
his  mind  was  of  a  poetical  turn  hy  nature ;  hut  there  are  moments  when 
life  makes  a  poet  of  the  dullest,  and  on  this  evening  the  lonely  quiet  house 
within  the  parks  and  woods  of  Whitton,  where  there  had  heen  neither  love, 
nor  anything  worth  calling  life,  for  years,  except  in  the  cheery  company  of 
the  servants'  hall,  suddenly  got  itself  lighted  up  with  ethereal  lights  of 
tender  imagination  and  feeling.  The  illumination  did  not  show  outwardly, 
or  it  might  have  alarmed  the  Green,  which  was  still  unaware  that  the 
queen  of  the  house  had  passed  hy  there,  and  the  place  lighted  itself  up  in 
prospect  of  her  coming. 

After  dinner,  however,  Mr.  Incledon  descended  from  these  regions  of 
fancy,  and  took  a  step  which  seemed  to  himself  a  very  clever  as  well  as 
prudent,  and  at  the  same  time  a  very  friendly,  one.  He  had  not  forgotten, 
any  more  than  the  others  had,  that  summer  evening  on  the  lawn  at  the 
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Beeiorj,  when  young  Wodehonse  had  strayed  down  the  hill  with  Rosei  ont 
of  flight  of  the  seniorg  of  the  party,  and  though  all  his  active  apprehensions 
on  that  score  had  heen  calmed  down  hy  Edward's  departure,  yet  he  was 
too  wise  not  to  perceiye  that  there  was  something  in  Mrs.  Wodehonse's  dis- 
jointed talk  more  than  met  the  eye  at  the  first  glance.  Mr.  Incledon  had  a 
friend  who  was  one  of  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  and  upon  whom  he  could 
rely  to  do  him  a  service  ;  a  friend  whom  he  had  never  asked  for  anything — 
for  what  was  official  patronage  to  the  master  of  Whitton  ?  He  wrote  him  a 
long  and  charming  letter,  which,  if  I  had  only  room  for  it,  or  if  it  had  any- 
thing to  do  except  incidentally  with  this  simple  history,  would  give  the 
reader  a  much  hetter  idea  of  his  ahiHties  and  social  charms  than  anything 
I  can  show  of  him  here.  In  it  he  discussed  the  politics  of  the  moment, 
and  that  gossip  on  a  dignified  scale  about  ministers  and  high  officials  <^ 
state  whidi  is  half  history — and  he  touched  upon  social  events  in  a  li^t 
and  amusing  strain,  wiUi  that  half  cynicism  which  lends  salt  to  corre- 
spondence ;  and  he  told  his  firiend  half  gaily,  half  seriously,  that  he  was 
beginning  to  feel  somewhat  solitary,  and  that  dreams  of  marrying,  and 
marrying  soon,  were  stealing  into  his  mind.  And  he  told  him  about  his 
Perugino  (*^  which  I  fondly  hope  may  turn  out  an  early  Raphael**),  and 
which  it  would  delight  him  to  show  to  a  brother  connoissemr.  **  And,  by- 
the-bye,**  he  added,  after  all  this,  '*  I  have  a  fitvour  to  ask  of  you  which  I 
have  kept  to  the  end  like  a  lady*s  postscript.  I  want  you  to  extend  the 
8^s  of  your  protection  over  a  fine  young  fellow  in  whom  I  am  considerably 
interested.  His  name  is  Wodehouse,  and  his  ship  is  at  present  on  that 
detestable  slave  trade  service  which  costs  us  so  much  money  and  does  so 
Utile  good.  He  has  been  a  long  time  in  the  service,  and  I  hear  he  is  a 
very  promising  young  officer.  I  should  consider  it  a  personal  &vour  if 
you  could  do  something  for  him ;  and  (N.6.)  it  would  be  a  still  greater 
service  to  combine  promotion  with  as  distant  a  post  as  possible.  Wb 
friends  are  anxious  to  keep  him  out  of  the  way  for  private  reasons — the 
old  '  entanglement  *  business,  which,  of  course,  you  will  understand ;  but 
I  think  it  hard  that  this  sentence  of  banishment  should  be  conjoined  with 
such  a  disagreeable  ser?ice.  Give  him  a  gunboat,  and  send  him  to  look 
for  the  North-west  passage,  or  anywhere  else  where  my  lords  have  a  whim 
for  exploring  I  I  never  thought  to  have  paid  such  a  tribute  to  your  official 
dignity  as  to  come,  hat  in  hand,  for  a  place,  like  the  rest  of  the  world. 
But  no  man,  I  suppose,  can  always  resist  the  common  impulse  of  his 
kind ;  and  I  am  happy  in  the  persuasion  that  to  you  I  will  not  plead  in 
vam. 

I  am  afraid  that  nothing  could  have  been  more  disingenuous  than  this 
letter.  How  it  worked,  the  reader  will  see  hereafter ;  but,  in  the  mean- 
time, I  cannot  defend  Mr.  Incledon.  He  acted,  I  suppose,  cm  the  old  and 
time-himoured  sentiment  that  any  stratagem  is  allowable  in  love  and  war, 
and  consoled  himself  for  the  possible  wrong  he  might  be  dobg  (only  a 
possible  wrong,  for  Wodehouse  might  be  kept  for  years  cruising  after  slaves 
tor  anything  Mr.  Incledon  knew)  by  the  unquestionable  benefit  which 
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would  aooompany  it.  **  A  young  fallow  liTing  by  his  wits  will  find  a  gon- 
boat  of  infinitely  more  serriee  to  him  than  a  foolish  love  affiurirhich  ner^ 
could  oome  to  anything,"  his  mal  said  to  himself. 

And  after  having  sealed  this  letter,  he  retomed  into  his  fairy  land. 
He  left  the  library  where  he  had  written  it,  and  went  to  the  dravring-room 
which  he  rarely  used,  but  which  was  warm  with  a  cheerful  fire  and  lighted 
with  soft  wax-lights  for  his  pleasure,  should  he  care  to  enter.  He  paused 
at  the  door  a  moment  and  looked  at  it.  The  wonders  of  upholstery  in  Uiis 
carefully  decorated  room,  every  scrap  of  furniture  in  which  had  isosi  its 
master  thought,  would  afibrd  pages  of  description  to  a  fitshionahle 
American  novelist,  or  to  the  refined  chronicles  of  the  Fain%  Herald ;  but 
I  am  not  sufficiently  learned  to  do  them  justice.  The  master  of  the  house, 
however,  looked  at  the  vacant  room  with  its  sofUy  burning  lights,  its 
luxurious  vacant  seats,  its  closely  drawn  curtains,  the  books  on  the  tables 
which  no  one  ever  opened,  the  pictures  on  the  walls  which  nobody  looked 
at  (except  on  great  occasions),  with  a  curious  sense  at  once  of  desc^alioa 
and  of  hiq^piness.  How  dismal  its  silence  wasl  not  a  sound  but  the 
dropping  of  the  ashes  from  the  fire,  or  the  movement  of  the  burning  fuel; 
and  he  himself  a  ghost  looking  into  a  room  which  might  be  inhabited  by 
ghosts  for  aught  he  knew.  Here  and  there,  indeed,  a  group  of  chairs  had 
been  arranged  by  accident  so  as  to  look  as  if  they  were  occupied,  as  if 
one  unseen  being  might  be  whispering  to  another,  noiselessly  smiHng,  and 
pointing  at  the  solitary.  But  no,  there  was  a  pleasanter  interpretation  to 
be  given  to  that  soft,  luxurious,  brightly-coloured  vacancy ;  it  was  all  pre- 
pared and  waiting,  ready  for  the  gentle  mistress  who  was  to  oome. 

How  difierent  from  the  low-roofed  drawing-room  at  the  White  House, 
with  the  fireplace  at  one  end  of  the  long  room,  with  the  damp  of  ages  in 
the  old  walls,  with  draughts  from  every  door  and  window,  and  an  indifiSmat 
lamp  giving  all  the  light  they  could  afibrd!  Mr.  Indedon,  perhaps, 
thought  of  that,  too,  with  an  increased  sense  of  the  advantages  he  had  to 
ofier ;  but  lightly,  not  knowing  all  the  discomforts  of  it.  He  went  back  to 
his  library  after  this  inspection,  and  the  lights  burned  on,  and  the  i^tosts, 
if  there  were  any,  had  the  full  enjoyment  of  it  till  the  servants  eame  to 
extinguish  the  candles  and  shut  up  everything  for  the  night. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

When  Hose  went  up  the  creaking  stairs  to  bed  on  that  memorable 
night  her  feelings  were  like  those  of  some  one  who  has  just  been  overtaken 
by  one  of  the  great  catastrophes  of  nature — a  hurricane  or  an  earthquake — 
and  who,  though  escaped  for  the  moment,  hears  the  tempest  gathering  in 
ano&er  quarter,  and  knows  that  this  is  but  the  first  fiash  of  its  wiaUi,  and 
that  he  has  yet  worse  encounters  to  meet.  I  am  of  Mr.  Indedon's 
opinion — or  rather  of  the  doubt  last  ripening  into  im  (^ini<m  im  his  mind 
— ^that  he  had  made  a  mistake,  and  that  possibly  if  he  had  t4ken  Bose 
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hastii  '*with  the  tear  in  her  eye/*  and  pressed  his  soft  ai&si  hiaaA^ 
he  mi^t  bave  suooeeded  better ;  but  each  migbt^^es  are  always  ^otibtfiiL 
to  affirm  and  impossible  to  prove*  She  sat  down  for  a  while  in  her  eM 
room,  where  the  draughts  were  playing  freely  about,  and  where  there  was 
no  fire — ^to  think ;  but  as  for  thinking,  that  was  an  impossiUe  operation 
in  faoe  of  the  continued  gleams  of  ftmoy  which  kept  showing  now  one 
seane  to  her,  now  another ;  and  of  the  ringing  echo  of  her  mother's 
words  which  kept  sounding  through  and  through  the  stillness.  Self-* 
indulgenee-— ^loosing  her  own  pleasure  rather  than  her  duty^— what  ^e 
Uked  instead  of  what  was  right.  Bose  was  far  too  much  confused  to 
make  out  how  it  iras  that  these  reproaches  seemed  to  her  instinct  so 
inappropriate  to  the  question ;  she  only  felt  it  vaguely,  and  cried  a  little 
at  the  thought  of  the  selfishness  attributed  to  her ;  for  there  b  no  oppro- 
brious word  that  cuts  so  deeply  into  the  breast  of  a  romantic  innocent 
^L  She  sat  there  pensive  till  all  her  faculties  got  absorbed  in  the 
dreary  sense  of  cold  and  bodily  discomfort,  and  then  she  rose  and  said 
her  prayers,  and  untwisted  her  pretty  hair  and  brushed  it  out,  and  went 
to  bed,  feeling  as  if  she  would  have  to  watch  through  the  long  dark  hours 
till  morning,  though  the  darkness  and  loneliness  frightened  her,  and 
she  dreaded  the  night.  But  Bose  was  asleep  in  half  an  hour,  though  the 
tears  w^re  not  dry  on  her  eyelashes,  and  I  think  slept  all  1^  fong  night 
through  which  she  had  been  afraid  of,  and  woke  only  when  the  first  grey 
of  daylight  revealed  the  cold  room  and  a  cold  morning  dimly  to  her  si^t 
— slept  longer  than  usual,  for  emotion  tires  the  young.  Poor  child  !  she 
was  a  little  ashamed  of  herself  when  she  found  how  soundly  she  had  slepL 

<<  Mamma  would  not  let  me  call  you,"  said  Agatha,  coming  into  her 
room ;  **  she  said  you  were  very  tired  last  night ;  but  do  please  come 
down  now  and  make  haste.  There  is  such  a  basket  of  flowers  in  the  hall 
from  Whitton,  the  man  says.  Where's  Whitton  ?  Isn't  it  lir.  Ineledon's 
plaee  ?    But  make  haste,  Bose,  for  breakfast,  now  that  you  are  awake." 

So  she  had  no  time  to  think  just  then,  but  had  to  hmry  down  staicsv 
where  her  mother  met  her  with  something  of  a  wistful  look,  and  kissed 
her  with  a  kind  of  murmured  half  apology.  "  I  am  afraid  I  frightened 
you  last  night,  Bose." 

'<  Oh,  nOt  not  frightened,"  the  giri  said,  taking  refuge  among  the 
children,  before  whom  certainly  nothing  could  be  said ;  and  then  AgaUur. 
and  Patty  surged  into  the  conversation,  and  all  gravity  or  deeper  mean* 
ing  was  taken  out  of  it.  Indeed,  her  mother  was  so  cheerful  that  Bose 
would  dmost  have  hoped  she  was  to  hear  no  more  of  it,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  cluster  of  flowers  which  stood  on  the  table  and  the  heaped-up  bunches 
of  beautiful  purple  grapes  which  filled  a  pretty  Tuscan  basket,  and  £^ve 
dignity  to  the  bread  and  butter.  This  was  a  sign  of  the  times  which  was 
very  alarming ;  and  I  do  not  know  why  it  was,  unless  it  might  be  by 
reason  of  her  youth,  that  those  delicate  and  lovely  things — ^fit  ofierings 
for  a  lover — never  moved  her  to  any  thought  of  what  it  was  she  was 
rejecting,  ox  tempted  her  to  consider  Mr.  Indedon's  proposal  as  oneirtiieh 
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imndred  many  delightfol  thingi  along  with  himself,  who  waa  not  deUghi- 
ftil.  This  idea,  oddlj  enough,  did  not  find  any  place  in  her  mind,  though 
she  was  as  mneh  anlijeei  to  the  influence  of  all  that  was  lovely  and  j^easant 
as  any  girl  could  he. 

The  morning  passed,  however,  without  any  ibrther  words  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  her  heart  had  hegun  to  heat  easier  and  her  ezcitemeol  to 
cafan  down,  when  Mrs.  Damerel  suddenly  came  to  her,  after  the  childrm's 
lessons,  which  was  now  their  mother's  chief  occupataon.  She  came  npoB 
her  quite  unexpectedly,  when  Rose,  moved  by  their  noiseless  presence  in 
the  room,  and  unable  to  keep  her  hands  off  them  any  longer,  had  juat 
commenced  in  the  course  of  her  other  arrangements  (for  Rose  had  to  be  a 
kind  of  upper  housemaid,  and  make  the  drawing-room  habitable  after  the 
rough  and  ready  operation  which  Mary  Jane  called  ''  tidying  ")  to  mi^  a 
pretty  group  upon  a  table  in  the  window  of  Mr.  Indedon's  flowera. 
Oertainly  they  made  the  place  look  prettier  and  pleasanter  than  it  had 
ever  done  yet,  especially  as  one  stray  gleam  of  sunshine,  8<miewhat  pale, 
like  the  girl  herself,  but  cheery,  had  come  ghincing  in  to  light  up  the 
long,  low,  quaint  room  and  caress  the  flowers. 

''  Ah,  Rose,  they  have  done  you  good  already  1 "  said  her  mother ; 
<«  you  look  more  like  yourself  than  I  have  seen  you  for  many  a  day." 

Rose  took  her  hands  from  the  last  flower-pot  as  if  it  had  biffnt  her, 
and  stood  aside,  so  angry  and  vexed  to  have  beoi  found  at  this  occupation 
that  she  could  have  cried. 

''  My  dear,"  said  her  mother,  going  up  to  her,  <*  I  do  not  know  that 
Mr.  Incledon  will  be  here  to-day ;  but  if  he  comes  I  must  give  him  an 
answer.  Have  you  reflected  upon  what  I  said  to  you  9  I  need  not 
tdi  you  again  how  important  it  is,  or  how  much  you  have  in  your 
power." 

Rose  clasped  her  hands  together  in  self-support— one  hand  held  fiut 
by  the  other,  as  if  that  slender  grasp  had  been  something  worth  clinging 
to.  ^<Ohl  what  can  I  say?"  she  cried;  ^'I — t(dd  you;  what  more 
can  I  say  ?  " 

^*  You  told  me !  Then,  Rose,  everything  tiiat  I  said  to  you  last  night 
goes  for  nothing,  though  you  must  know  the  truth  of  it  far  &r  better  than 
my  words  could  say.  Is  it  to  be  the  same  thing  over  again — always  over 
again  ?  Self,  first  and  last,  the  only  consideration  ?  £ vexything  to  please 
yourself ;  nothing  from  higher  motives  ?    God  forgive  you,  Rose  I  " 

*'  Oh,  hush,  hush  1  it  is  unkind — it  is  cruel.  I  would  die  for  yon 
if  that  would  do  any  good  I  "  cried  Rose. 

'^ These  are  easy  words  to  say;  for  dying  would  do  no  good, 
neither  would  it  be  asked  from  you,"  said  Mrs.  Damerd,  impatiently. 
**  Rose,  I  do  not  ask  this  in  ordinary  obedience,  as  a  mother  may  com- 
mand a  child.  It  is  not  a  child  but  a  woman  who  must  make  such  a 
decision ;  but  it  is  my  duty  to  show  you  your  duty,  and  what  is  beet  for 
yourself  as  well  as  for  others.  No  one — neither  man  nor  woman,  nor 
girl  nor  boy — can  escape  from  duty  to  others ;  and  when  it  is  neglected 
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some  one  mtuit  paj  the  penalty.  Bat  yoa — ^yon  are  happier  than  moat. 
Yon  ean,  if  you  please,  save  your  family." 

**  We  are  not  starving,  mamma,"  said  Bose,  with  trembling  lips ;  "  we 
have  enough  to  live  npon — and  I  conld  work — ^I  would  do  anything " 

*<  What  would  your  work  do,  Rose  ?  If  you  oould  teach — and  I  don*t 
think  you  oould  teach — ^you  might  earn  enough  foe  your  own  dress ;  that 
would  be  all.  Ob,  my  dear !  listen  to  me.  The  little  work  a  girl  can  do 
is  nothing.  She  can  make  a  sacrifice  of  her  own  inclination — of  her 
fancy ;  but  as  for  work,  she  has  nothing  in  her  power." 

**  Then  I  wish  there  were  no  girls !  "  cried  Rose,  as  many  a  poor  girl 
has  done  before  her,  '*  if  we  can  do  nothing  but  be  a  burden — if  there  is 
no  work  for  us,  no  use  for  us,  but  only  to  sell  ourselves.  Oh,  mamma, 
mamma  !  do  you  know  what  you  are  asking  me  to  do  ?  " 

**  I  know  a  great  deal  better  than  you  do,  or  you  would  not  repeat  to 
me  this  vulgar  nonsense  about  selling  yourself.  Am  I  likely  to  bid  yon 
sell  yourself?  Listen  to  me.  Rose.  Iwant  you  to  be  happy,  and  so  yon 
would  be — nay,  never  shake  your  head  at  me — ^you  would  be  happy  with 
a  man  who  loves  you,  for  you  would  learn  to  love  him.  Die  for  us  I  I 
have  beard  such  words  from  the  lips  of  people  who  would  not  give  up  a 
morsel  of  their  own  will — ^not  a  whim,  not  an  hour's  comfort—^-*' 

'<  But  I — ^I  am  not  like  that,"  cried  Rose,  stung  to  the  heart.  **  I  would 
give  up  anything— everything — ^for  the  children  and  you  I " 

«  Except  what  you  are  asked  to  give  up ;  except  the  only  thing  which 
you  can  give  up.  Again  I  say,  Rose,  I  have  known  such  cases.  They 
are  not  rare  in  this  world." 

«<  Oh,  mamma,  mamma  t  " 

**  You  think  I  am  cruel.  If  you  knew  my  life,  you  would  not  think 
so ;  you  would  understand  my  fear  and  horror  of  this  amiable  self-seeking 
which  looks  so  natural.  Rose,"  said  her  mother,  dropping  into  a  softer 
tone,  **  I  have  something  more  to  say  to  you — perhaps  something  that 
will  weigh  more  with  you  than  anything  I  can  say.  Your  hAhex  had  set 
his  heart  on  this.  He  spoke  to  me  of  it  on  his  death-bed.  God  knows  I 
perhaps  he  saw  then  what  a  dreary  struggle  I  should  have,  and  how  little 
had  been  done  to  help  us  through.  One  of  the  last  things  he  said  to  me 
was,  '  Incledon  will  look  after  the  boys.' " 

*'  Papa  said  that  ?  "  said  Rose,  putting  out  her  hands  to  Und  a  prop. 
Her  limbs  seemed  to  refuse  to  support  her.  She  was  unprepared  for  this 
new  unseen  antagonist.     '<  Papa  ?    How  did  he  know  ?  " 

The  mother  was  trembling  and  pale,  too,  overwhelmed  by  the  recollee- 
tion  as  well  as  by  her  anxiety  to  conquer.  She  made  no  direct  answer  to 
Rose-*s  question,  but  took  her  hand  within  both  of  hers,  and  continued 
with  her  eyes  ftdl  of  tears :  ''  You  would  like  to  please  Atm,  Rose— it 
'  was  almost  the  last  thing  he  said — to  please  him,  and  to  rescue  me  from 
anxieties  I  can  see  no  end  to,  and  to  secure  Bertie's  future.  Oh,  Rose  I 
you  should  thank  Ood  that  you  can  do  so  much  for  those  you  love. 
And  you  would  be  happy,  too.    You  are  young,  and  love  begets  love. 

86-5 
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Ho  woold  do  ererjiUag  ihfti  sum  eonld  do  to  please  yoa.  He  is  a  good 
man,  with  a  kind  heart ;  you  would  get  to  loye  him ;  and,  my  dear,  you 
would  be  happy  too." 

<<  Mamma,"  said  Rose,  with  her  head  bent  down  and  some  silent  tesfs 
dropping  upon  Mr.  Ineledon's  flowers — a  flash  of  colonr  came  ijirer  her 
downeast  &ce,  and  then  it  grew  pale  again ;  her  yoice  sonnded  so  low 
that  her  mother  stooped  towards  her  to  hear  what  she  said — ''  maniina, 
I  should  like  to  teU  you  something.!' 

Mrs.  Damerel  made  an  involmitary  movement — a  slight  instiBoiire 
withdrawal  from  the  confidence.  Bid  she  gaess  what  it  was  ?  If  she  did 
so,  she  made  np  her  mind  at  the  same  time  not  to  know  it.  *^  What  is  it, 
dear  ?  "  she  said,  tenderly,  bat  qoiekly.  '<  Oh,  Rose  I  do  yon  think  I 
don't  understand  your  objeetionB?  But,  my  darling,  surely  joa  maj 
trust  your  mother,  who  loves  you  more  than  all  the  world.  You  will  not 
reject  it — I  know  you  will  not  reject  it.  There  is  no  blessing  that  im 
not  promised  to  those  that  deny  themselves.  He  wiU  not  huiry  nor 
press  you,  dear.  Bose,  say  I  may  give  him  a  kind  answer  when  he 
comes?" 

Rose's  head  was  swimming,  her  heart  throbbing  in  her  ears  and  her 
throat.  The  girl  was  not  equal  to  such  a  strain.  To  have  the  living  and 
the  dead  both  uniting  i^iainst  her — ^both  appealing  to  her  in  the  several 
names  of  love  and  duty  against  love — was  more  than  she  could  bear.  She 
had  sunk  into  the  nearest  c^iair,  unable  to  stand,  and  she  no  longer  felt 
strong  enovgh,  even  had  her  mother  been  willii^  to  hear  it,  to  make  thai 
confession  which  had  been  on  her  lips.  At  what  seemed  to  be  the 
extremity  of  human  endurance  she  suddenly  saw  one  last  resource  in 
wblck  she  might  still  find  safety,  and  grasped  at  it,  scarcely  aware  what 
she  did.  '<  May  I  see  Mr.  Indedon  myself  if  he  comes  ?  "  she  gasped, 
almost  under  her  breath. 

''  Surely,  dear,"  said  her  mother,  surprised ;  '<  of  course  that  would  be 
the  best ;— if  you  are  able  for  it,  if  you  will  think  well  before  you  decide, 
if  you  will  promise  to  do  nothing  hastily.  Oh,  Rose  1  do  not  break 
my  heart  1 " 

**  It  ii^more  likely  to  be  my  own  that  I  will  break,"  said  the  girl,  with 
a  shadow  of  a  smile  passing  over  her  face.  ^*  Mamma,  will  you  be  veiy 
kind,  and  say  no  more  ?  I  will  think,  think-^v^Tthing  that  you  say ; 
but  let  me  speak  to  him  myself,  if  he  comes." 

Mrs.  Damerel  looked  at  her  very  earnestly^  half  suspicious,  half 
sympathetic.  She  went  up  to  her  sofUy  and  put  her  arms  round  her,  and 
pressed  the  girl's  drooping  head  against  her  breast.  ''  God  bless  you,  my 
darling  1 "  she  said,  with  her  eyes  full  of  tears ;  and,  kissing  her  hastily, 
went  out  of  the  room,  leaving  Rose  alone  with  her  thoughts. 

If  I  were  to  tell  you  what  these  thoughts  were,  and  all  the  confusion  of 
them,  I  should  require  a  year  to  do  it.  Rose  had  no  heart  to  stand  up  and 
fight  for  herself  all  alone  against  the  world.  Her  young  frame  ached  and 
trembled  from  head  to  foot  with  the  unwonted  strain.    If  there  had  been 
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indtfed'  vkj-  one-^asy  one — to  struggle  for ;  but  how  was  she  to  stand 
alone  and  battle  for  herself?  Everything  combined  against  her;  every 
motiye,  every  inflaen<$e.  She  sat  in  a  vague  trance  of  pain,  and,  instead 
of  thinking  over  what  had  been  said,  only  saw  visions  gleaming  before  her 
of  the  love  which  was  a  vision,  nothing  more,  and  which  she  was  called 
upon  to  resign.  A  vision  1 — that  was  all ;  a  dream,  perhaps,  without 
any  foxmdation.  It  seemed  to  disperse  like  a  mist,  as  the  world  melted 
and  dissolved  around  her^the  world  which  she  had  known — showing  a 
new  world,  a  dreamy,  undiscovered  country,  forming  out  of  darker  vapours 
before  her.  She  sat  thus  till  the  stir  of  ihe  children  in  the  house  warned 
her  that  they  had  come  in  from  their  daily  walk  to  the  early  dinner.  She 
listened  to  their  voices  and  noisy  steps  and  laughter  with  the  strangest 
feeling  that  she  was  herself  a  dreamer,  having  nothing  in  common  with 
the  fresh  real  life  where  all  the  voices  rang  out  so  clearly,  where 
people  said  what  they  meant  with  spontaneous  outcries  and  laughter,  and 
there  was  no  concealed  meaning  and  nothing  beneath  the  sunny  surface ; 
but  when  she  heard  her  mother's  softer  tones  speaking  to  the  children,  Rose 
got  up  hurriedly,  and  fled  to  the  shelter  of  her  room.  If  anything  more  were 
said  to  her  she  thought  she  must  die.  Happily  Mrs.  Damerel  did  not 
know  that  it  was  her  voice,  and  not  the  noise  of  the  children,  which  was 
too  much  for  poor  Hose's  overstrained  nerves.  She  sent  word  by  Agatha 
that  Hose  must  lie  down  for  an  hour  and  try  to  rest ;  and  that  quiet  was 
the  best  thing  for  her  headache,  ^hich,  of  course,  was  the  plea  the  girl 
put  forth  to  excuse  her  flight  and  seclusion.  Agatha,  for  her  part,  was 
very  sorry  and  distressed  that  Hose  should  miss  her  dinner,  and  wanted 
much  to  bring  something  upstairs  for  her,  which  was  at  once  the  kindest 
and  most  practical  suggestion  of  all. 

The  bustle  of  dinner  was  all  over  and  the  house  still  again  in  the 
dreary  afternoon  quiet,  when  Agatha,  once  more,  with  many  precautions, 
stole  into  the  room.  ''  Are  you  awake  ?  "  she  said ;  *'  I  hope  your  head 
is  better.  Mr.  Indedon  is  in  the  drawing-room,  and  mamma  says,  please, 
if  you  are  better  will  you  go  down,  for  she  is  busy ;  and  you  are  to  thank 
him  for  the  grapes  and  for  the  flowers.  What  does  Mr.  Incledon  want, 
coming  so  often  ?  He  was  here  only  yesterday,  and  sat  for  hours  with 
mamma.  Oh  1  what  a  ghost  you  look,  Bose !  Shall  I  bring  you 
some  tea  7  ** 

"  It  is  too  early  for  tea.   Never  mind ;  my  head  is  better." 

*'£ut  you  have  had  no  dinner,"  said  practical  Agatha;  **ii  ia  not 
much  wonder  that  you  are  pale." 

Rose  did  not  know  what  she  answered,  or  if  she  said  anything.  Her 
head  seemed  to  swim  more  than  ever.  Not  only  was  it  all  true  about 
Mr.  Incledon,  but  she  was  going  to  talk  to  him  to  decide  her  own  fate 
finally  one  way  or  other.  What  a  good  thing  that  the  drawing-room  was 
so  dark  in  the  afternoon  that  he  could  not  remark  how  woebagone  she 
looked,  how  miserable  and  pale  I 

He  got  up  wheQ  she  paipe  in^  and  weot  up  to  her  eagerly,  putting'out  his 
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hands.  I  suppose  he  took  her  appearance  as  a  proof  that  his  sidt  was 
progressmg  well ;  and,  indeed,  he  had  come  to-day  with  the  determinatioii 
to  see  Rose,  whatever  might  happen.  He  took  her  hand  into  holh  of 
his,  and  for  one  second  pressed  it  fervently  and  close.  "  It  is  very  kind  of 
you  to  see  me.  How  can  I  tbank  you  for  giving  me  this  opportunity  ?  *• 
he  said. 

**  Oh,  no  !  not  kind  ;  I  wished  it,"  said  Rose,  hreathlessly,  withdraw- 
ing  her  hand  as  hastily  as  he  had  taken  it ;  and  then,  fearing  her  strength, 
she  sat  down  in  the  nearest  chair,  and  said,  &lteringly,  *'  Mr.  Ineledon,  I 
wanted  very  much  to  speak  to  you  myself." 

'*  And  I,  too,"  he  said — her  simplicity  and  eagerness  thus  opened  the 
way  for  him  and  saved  him  all  embarrassment — "I,  too,  was  most 
anxious  to  see  you.  I  did  not  venture  to  speak  of  this  yesterday,  when  I 
met  you.  I  was  afraid  to  frighten  and  distress  you ;  but  I  have  wished 
ever  since  that  I  had  dared " 

"  Oh,  please  do  not  speak  so !  "  she  cried.  In  his  presence  Rose  felt 
so  young  and  childish,  it  seemed  impossible  to  believe  in  the  extraordinary 
change  of  positions  which  his  words  implied. 

"  But  I  must  speak  so.  Miss  Damerel,  I  am  very  conscious  of  my 
deficiencies  by  your  side — of  the  disparity  between  us  in  point  of  age  and 
in  many  other  ways  ;  you,  so  fresh  and  untouched  by  the  world,  I  affected 
by  it,  as  every  man  is  more  or  less  ;  but  if  you  will  commit  your  happi- 
ness to  my  hands,  don't  think,  because  I  am  not  so  young  as  yon,  thai 
I  will  watch  over  it  less  carefully — that  it  will  be  less  precious  in  my 
eyes." 

**  Ah  1  I  was  not  thinking  of  my  happiness,"  said  Rose ;  "  I  suppose 
I  have  no  more  right  to  be  happy  than  other  people — ^but  oh !  if  yon 
would  let  me  speak  to  you !  Mr.  Ineledon,  oh !  why  should  you  want 
me  ?  There  are  so  many  girls  better,  more  like  yon,  that  would  be  glad. 
Oh  I  what  is  there  in  me  ?  I  am  sUly ;  I  am  not  well  educated,  though 
you  may  think  so.  I  am  not  clever  enough  to  be  a  companion  yon  would 
care  for.    I  think  it  is  because  yon  don't  know." 

Mr.  Ineledon  was  so  much  taken  by  surprise  that  he  could  do  nothing 
but  laugh  &intly  at  this  strange  address.  **  1  was  not  thinking  either  of 
education  or  of  wisdom,  but  of  you— only  you,"  he  said. 

"  But  you  know  so  little  about  me ;  you  think  I  must  be  nice  because 
of  papa ;  but  papa  himself  was  never  satisfied  with  me.  I  have  not  read 
very  much.  I  know  very  little.  I  am  not  good  for  anywhere  but  home. 
Mr.  Ineledon,  I  am  sure  you  are  deceived  in  me.  This  is  what  I  wanted 
to  say.  Mamma  does  not  see  it  in  the  same  light ;  but  I  feel  sure  that 
you  are  deceived,  and  take  me  for  something  very  different  from  what  I 
am,"  said  Rose,  totally  unconscious  that  every  word  she  said  made  Mr. 
Ineledon  more  and  more  sure  that  he  had  done  the  very  thing  he  ought  to 
have  done,  and  that  he  was  not  deceived. 

''  Indeed,  you  mistake  me  altogether,"  he  said.  **  It  is  not  merely 
because  you  are  a  piece  of  excellence— ^it  is  becituse  I  love  you,  Ros^," 
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*<Loye  me!  Do  yon  1ot6  me?"  she  said,  looking  at  bim  with 
wondering  eyes  ;  then  drooping  with  a  deep  blush*  under  his  gaze — '*  but 
I — do  not  love  yon," 

"  I  did  not  expect  it ;  it  would  have  been  too  much  to  expect ;  but  it 
you  will  let  me  love  you,  and  show  you  how  I  love  you,  dear  1 "  said  Mr. 
Incledon,  going  up  to  her  softly,  with  something  of  the  tenderness  of  a 
father  to  a  child,  subduing  the  eagerness  of  a  lover.  "  I  don't  want  to 
frighten  you ;  I  will  not  hurry  nor  tease ;  but  some  time  you  might  ^eam 
to  love  me." 

**  That  is  what  mamma  says,"  said  Bose,  with  a  heavy  sigh. 

Now  this  was  scarcely  flattering  to  a  lover.  Mr.  Incledon  felt  for  the 
moment  as  if  he  had  received  a  downright  and  tolerably  heavy  blow ;  but 
he  was  in  earnest,  and  prepared  to  meet  with  a  rebuff  or  two.  **  She  says 
truly,"  he  answered,  with  much  gravity.  "  Bose^may  I  call  you  Rose  f 
— do  not  think  I  will  persecute  or  pain  you ;  only  do  not  reject  me  hastily. 
What  I  have  to  say  for  myself  is  veiy  simple.  I  love  you — ^that  is  all ; 
and  I  will  put  up  with  all  a  man  may  for  the  chance  of  winning  you,  when 
you  know  me  better,  to  love  me  in  return." 

These  were  almost  the  same  as  those  Mrs.  Damerel  had  employed ; 
but  how  differently  they  sounded  I  They  had  not  touched  Bose*s  heart  at 
all  before ;  but  they  did  now  with  a  curious  mixture  of  agitation  and 
terror,  and  almost  pleasure.  She  was  sorry  for  him,  more  than  she 
could  have  thought  possible,  and  somehow  felt  more  confidence  in  him, 
and  freedom  to  tell  him  what  was  in  her  heart. 

*'  Do  not  answer  me  now,  unless  you  please,"  said  Mr.  Incledon.  **  If 
you  will  give  me  the  right  to  think  your  fiamily  mine,  I  know  I  can  be  of 
use  to  them.  The  boys  would  become  my  charge,  and  there  is  much  that 
has  been  lost  which  I  could  make  up  had  I  the  right  to  speak  to  your 
mother  as  a  son.  It  is  absurd,  I  know,'^  he  said,  with  a  half  smile ;  **  1 
am  about  as  old  as  she  is ;  but  all  these  are  secondary  questions.  The 
main  thing  is — ^you.  Dear  Bose,  dear  child,  you  don't  know  what  love 
is " 

'<  Ah  I  "  the  girl  looked  up  at  him  suddenly,  her  countenance  chang- 
ing. "  Mr.  Incledon,  I  have  not  said  all  to  you  that  I  wanted  to  say.  Oh, 
do  not  ask  me  any  more !  Tell  mamma  that  you  have  given  it  up  I  or  I 
must  tell  you  something  that  will  break  my  heart." 

'<  I  will  not  give  it  up  so  long  as  there  is  any  hope,"  he  said ;  "  tell 
me — ^what  is  it  ?    I  will  do  nothing  to  break  your  heart." 

She  made  a  pause.  It  was  hard  to  say  it,  and  yet,  perhaps,  easier  to 
him  than  it  would  be  to  face  her  mother  and  make  this  tremendous  con- 
fession. She  twisted  her  poor  little  fingers  together  in  her  bewilderment 
and  misery,  and  fixed  her  eyes  upon  them  as  if  their  interlacing  were  the 
chief  matter  in  hand.  "  Mr.  Incledon,"  she  said,  very  low,  "there  was 
some  one  else — oh,  how  can  I  say  it  I — some  one — whom  I  cared  for 
whom  I  can't  help  thinking  about." 

«  Tell  me,"  said  Mr.  Incledon,  bravely  quenching  in  his  own  mind  a 
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not  Yeiy  amiable  seniixiient ;  for  it  seemed  to  him  that  if  he  eould  but  seeiira 
her  confidence  all  would  be  well.  He  took  her  hand  with  caresaing  gantle- 
nesSy  and  spoke  low,  almost  as  low  as  she  did.  '<  Tell  me,  my  darling; 
I  am  jonr  friend,  confide  in  me.    Who  was  it  ?    May  I  know  ?  *' 

**  I  cannot  tell  you  who  it  was/'  Said  Bose,  with  her  eyes  still  cast  down, 
*'  becaose  he  has  never  said  anything  to  me — perhaps  he  does  not  care  for 
me ;  bat  this  has  happened :  without  his  ever  asking  me,  or  perhaps  wish- 
ing it,  I  cared  for  him.  I  know  a  girl  should  not  do  so,  and  that  is  why 
I  cannot — cannot  1  But,*'  said  Bose,  raising  her  head  with  more  con- 
fidence, though  still  reluctant  to  meet  his  eye,  ^*  now  that  you  know  this 
you  will  not  think  of  me  any  more,  Mr.  Incledon.  I  am  so  sorry  if  it 
makes  you  at  all  unhappy ;  but  I  am  of  veiy  little  consequence ;  you  cannot 
be  long  unhappy  about  me." 

**  Pardon  me  if  I  see  it  in  quite  a  difierent  light,"  he  said.  ''  My 
mind  is  not  at  all  changed.  This  is  but  a  fancy.  Surely  a  man  who  loves 
you  and  says  so,  should  be  of  more  weight  than  one  of  whose  feelings  you 
know  nothing." 

"I  know  about  my  own,"  said  Bose,  with  a  little  si^;  "  and  oh, 
don't  think,  as  mamma  does,  that  I  am  selfish  I  It  is  not  selfishness ; 
it  is  because  I  know,  if  you  saw  into  my  heart,  you  would  not  ask  me. 
Oh,  Mr.  Incledon,  I  would  die  for  them. all  if  I  could  I  but  how  could 
I  say  one  thing  to  you,  and  mean  another  ?  How  could  I  let  you  be 
deceived  ?  " 

*'  Then,  Bose,  answer  me  truly ;  is  your  consideration  solely  for  me  ?  " 

She  gave  him  an  alarmed,  appealing  look,  but  did  not  reply. 

«  I  am  willing  to  run  the  risk,"  he  said,  with  a  smile,  **  if  all  your  fear 
is  for  me ;  and  I  think  you  might  run  the  risk  too.  The  other  is  an 
imagination;  I  am  real,  very  real,"  he  added,  ''very  constant,  vexy 
patient.  So  long  as  you  do  not  refuse  me  absolutely,  I  will  wait  and 
hope." 

Poor  Bose,  all  her  little  art  was  exhausted.  She  dared  not,  with  her 
mother's  words  ringing  in  her  ears,  and  with  all  the  consequences  so 
clearly  before  her,  refuse  him  absolutely,  as  he  said.  She  had  appealed  to 
him  to  withdraw,  and  he  would  not  withdraw.  She  looked  at  him  as  if  he 
were  the  embodiment  of  Fate,  against  which  no  man  can  strive. 

'*  Mr.  Incledon,"  she  said,  gravely  and  calmly,  **  you  would  not  many 
any  one  who  did  not  love  you  7  " 

**  I  will  marry  you,  Bose,  if  you  will  have  me,  whether  you  love  me  or 
not,"  he  said ;  **  I  will  wait  for  the  love,  and  hope." 

"  Oh,  be  kind  I  "  she  said,  driven  to  her  wits'  end.  "  You  are  free, 
you  can  do  what  you  please,  and  there  are  so  many  girls  in  the  world 
besides  me.  And  I  cannot  do  what  I  please,"  she  added,  low,  with  a 
piteous  tone,  looking  at  him.  Perhaps  he  did  not  hear  these  last  words. 
He  turned  from  her  with  I  know  not  what  mingliug  of  love,  and  impatience, 
and  wounded  pride,  and  walked  up  and  down  the  d^kling  room,  makii^ 
an  efibrt  to  command  himself.     She  thought  she  had  moved  him  at  last, 
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and. Bat  witii  her  hands  clasped  together  expeoting  the  words  which  wooU 
be  deliyerance  to  her.  It  was  almost  dark,  and  the  firelight  glimmered 
through  the  low  room^  and  the  dim  green  glimmer  of  the  twilight  crossed 
its  ruddy  rays,  not  more  nnlike  than  the  two  who  thus  stood  so  strangely 
opposed  to  each  other.  At  last,  Mr.  Incledon  returned  to  where  Eose 
sat  in  the  shadow,  touched  by  neither  one  illumination  nor  the  other,  and 
eagerly  watching  him  as  he  approached  her  through  the  uncertain  gleams 
of  the  ruddy  light. 

«  There  is  but  one  giil  in  the  world  for  me/'  he  said,  somewhat  hoarsely. 
''  I  do  not  pretend  to  judge  for  any  one  but  myself.  So  long  as  you  do  not 
reject  me,  I  will  hope.*' 

And  thus  their  interview  closed.  When  he  had  got  over  the  disagree- 
able shock  of  encountering  that  indifference  on  the  part  of  the  woman  he 
loves  which  is  the  greatest  blow  that  can  be  given  to  a  man's  vanity,  Mr. 
Incledon  was  not  at  all  downhearted  about  the  result.  He  went  away 
with  half-a-dozen  words  to  Mrs.  Damerel,  begging  her  not  to  press  his 
suit,  but  to  let  the  matter  take  its  course.  <*  All  will  go  well  if  we  are 
patient,"  he  said,  with  a  composure  which,  perhaps,  surprised  her;  for 
women  are  apt  to  prefer  the  hot-headed  in  such  points,  and  Mrs.  Damerel 
did  not  reflect  that,  having  waited  so  long,  it  was  not  so  hard  on  the  middle* 
aged  bver  to  wait  a  little  longer.  But  his  forbearance  at  least  was  of 
immediate  service  to  Bose,  who  was  allowed  time  to  recover  herself  after 
her  agitation,  and  had  no  more  exciting  appeals  addressed  to  her  for  some 
time.  But  Mr.  Incledon  went  and  came,  and  a  soft,  continued  pressure, 
which  no  one  could  take  decided  objection  to,  began  to  make  itself  felt. 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

Mb.  Inoledon  went  and  came ;  he  did  not  accept  his  dismissal,  nor,  in- 
deed, had  any  dismissal  been  given  to  him.  A  young  lover,  like  Edward 
Wodehouse,  would  have  been  at  once  crushed  and  rendered  furious  by  the 
appeal  Bose  had  made  so  ineffectually  to  the  man  of  experience  who  knew 
what  he  was  about.  If  she  was  worth  having  at  all,  she  was  worth  a 
struggle ;  and  Mr.  Incledon,  in  the  calm  exercise  of  his  judgment,  knew 
that  at  the  last  every  good  thing  falls  into  the  arms  of  ^e  patient  man 
who  can  wait.  He  had  not  much  difliculty  in  penetrating  the  thin  veil 
which  she  had  cast  over  the  **  some  one  "  for  whom  she  cared,  but  who, 
so  far  as  she  knew,  did  not  care  for  her.  It  could  be  but  one  person,  and 
the  elder  lover  was  glad  beyond  description  to  know  that  his  rival  had  not 
spoken,  and  that  he  was  absent,  and  likely  to  be  absent.  Edward  Wode- 
house being  thus  disposed  of,  there  was  no  one  else  in  Mr.  Incledon's  way, 
and  with  but  a  little  patience  he  was  sure  to  win. 

As  for  Bose,  though  she  felt  that  her  appeal  had  been  xmsuccessful,  she, 
too,  was  less  discouraged  by  it  than  she  could  have  herself  supposed.  In 
the  first  place  she  was  let  alone ;  nothing  was  pressed  upon  her;  she  bad 
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time  allowed  her  to  calm  down,  and  with  time  everything  was  posaiUe. 
Some  miracle  would  happen  to  save  her ;  or,  if  not  a  miraele,  some  ordinaiy 
turn  of  affairs  wonld  take  the  shape  of  miracle,  and  answer  the  same 
purpose.  What  is  Proyidence,  bnt  a  divine  agency  to  get  ns  out  of  tronble, 
to  restore  happiness,  to  make  things  pleasant  for  as  ?  so,  at  least,  one 
thinks  when  one  is  young ;  older,  we  begin  to  learn  that  Providence  has 
to  watch  over  many  whose  interests  are  counter  to  ours  as  well  as  our 
own ;  but  at  twenty,  all  that  is  good  and  necessary  in  life  seems  always  on 
our  side,  and  there  seems  no  choice  for  Heaven  but  to  clear  the  obstacles 
out  of  our  way.  Something  would  happen,  and  all  would  be  well  agam ; 
and  Rose's  benevolent  &ncy  even  exercised  itself  in  finding  for  **  poor  Mr. 
Indedon  "  some  one  who  would  suit  him  better  than  herself.  He  was 
very  waiy,  very  judicious,  in  his  treatment  of  her.  He  ignored  that  one 
scene  when  he  had  refused  to  give  up  his  proposal,  and  conducted  himself 
for  some  time  as  if  he  had  sincerely  given  up  his  proposal,  and  was  no 
more  than  the  family  friend,  the  most  kind  and  sympathising  of  neighbours. 
It  was  only  by  the  slowest  degrees  that  Rose  found  out  that  he  had  given 
up  nothing,  that  his  constant  visits  and  constant  attentions  were  so  many 
meshes  of  the  net  in  which  her  simple  feet  were  being  caught.  For  the 
first  few  weeks,  as  I  have  said,  she  was  relieved  altogether  firom  everything 
that  looked  like  persecution.  She  heard  of  him,  indeed,  constantly,  but 
only  in  the  pleasantest  way.  Fresh  flowers  came,  filling  the  dim  old  rooms 
with  brightness ;  and  the  gardener  from  Whitton  came  to  look  after  the 
flowers  and  to  suggest  to  Mrs.  Damerel  improvements  in  her  garden,  and 
how  to  turn  the  hall,  which  was  large  in  proportion  to  the  house,  into  a 
kind  of  conservatory ;  and  baskets  of  fruit  came,  over  which  the  children 
rejoiced ;  and  Mr.  Incledon  himself  came,  and  talked  to  Mrs.  Damerel  and 
played  with  them,  and  left  books,  new  books  all  fragrant  from  the  printing, 
of  which  he  sometimes  asked  Rose's  opinion  casually.  None  of  aU  these 
good  things  was  for  her,  and  yet  she  had  the  unexpressed  consciousness, 
which  was  pleasant  enough  so  long  as  no  one  else  remarked  it  and  no  re- 
compense was  asked,  that  but  for  her  those  pleasant  additions  to  the 
family  life  would  not  have  been.  Then  it  was  extraordinary  how  often  he 
would  meet  them  by  accident  in  their  walks,  and  how  much  trouble  he 
would  take  to  adapt  his  conversation  to  theirs,  finding  out  (but  this  Rose 
did  not  discover  till  long  after)  all  her  tastes  and  likings.  I  suppose  that 
having  once  made  up  his  mind  to  take  so  much  trouble,  the  pursuit  of  this 
shy  creature,  who  would  only  betray  what  was  in  her  by  intervals,  who  shut 
herself  up  like  the  mimosa  whenever  she  was  too  boldly  touched,  but  who 
opened  secretly  with  an  almost  childlike  confidence  when  her  fears  were 
lulled  to  rest,  jbecame  more  interesting  to  Mr.  Incledon  than  a  more 
ordinaiy  wooing,  with  a  straightforward  "  yes  **  to  his  proposal  at  the 
end  of  it,  would  have  been.  His  vanity  got  many  wounds  both  by  Rose's 
unconsciousness  and  by  her  shrinking ;  but  he  pursued  his  plan  undaunted 
by  either,  having  made  up  his  mind  to  win  her  and  no  other ;  and  the  more 
difficult  the  fight  was,  the  more  triumphant  would  be  the  success. 
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This  state  of  affairs  lasted  for  some  time ;  indeed,  eveiyihiiig  went  on 
quietly,  with  no  apparent  break  in  the  gentle  monotony  of  existence  at  the 
White  Honse,  nntil  the  spring  was  so  far  adyanced  as  to  have  pranked 
itself  ont  in  a  flood  of  primroses.  It  was  something  qnite  insignificant  and 
incidental  which  for  the  first  time  reawakened  Rose's  fears.  He  had  looked 
at  her  with  something  in  his  eyes  which  betrayed  him,  or  some  word  had 
dropped  from  his  lips  which  startled  her ;  bnt  the  first  direct  attack  npon 
her  peace  of  mind  did  not  come  from  Mr.  Incledon.  It  came  from  two 
ladies  on  the  Green,  one  of  whom  at  least  was  very  innocent  of  eyil  mean- 
ing. Rose  was  walking  with  her  mother  on  an  April  afternoon,  when  they 
met  Mrs.  Wodehoose  and  Mrs.  Mosgrove,  likewise  taking  their  afternoon 
walk.  Mrs.  Mnsgrove  was  a  very  qniet  person,  who  interfered  with  no* 
body,  yet  who  was  mixed  np  with  everything  that  want  on  on  the  Green, 
by  right  of  being  the  most  sympathetic  of  sools,  ready  to  hear  everybody's 
grievance  and  to  help  in  everybody's  trouble.  Mrs.  Wodehouse  struck 
straight  across  the  Green  to  meet  Mrs.  Damerel  and  Bose,  when  she  saw 
them,  so  that  it  was  by  no  ordinary  chance  meeting,  but  an  encounter 
sought  eageriy  on  one  side  at  least,  that  this  revelation  came.  Mrs.  Wode- 
house was  full  of  her  subject,  vibrating  with  it  to  the  very  flowers  on  her 
bonnet,  which  thrilled  and  nodded  against  the  blue  distance  Uke  a  soldier's 
plumes.  She  came  forward  with  a  forced  exuberance  of  cordiality,  hold- 
ing out  both  her  hands. 

*'  Now  tell  me  1 "  she  said ;  **  may  we  congratulate  you  7  Is  the  em- 
bargo removed  ?  Quantities  of  people  have  assured  mo  that  we  need  not 
hold  our  tongues  any  longer,  but  that  it  is  all  settied  at  last." 

"  What  is  all  settled  at  last  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Damerel,  with  sudden  stiff- 
ness and  coldness.  **  1  beg  your  pardon,  but  I  really  don't  in  the  least 
know  what  you  mean." 

**  1  said  I  was  afraid  you  were  too  hasty,"  said  Mrs.  Musgrove. 

"  Well,  if  one  can't  believe  the  evidence  of  one's  senses,  what  is  one  to 
b^eve  ?"  cried  Mrs.  Wodehouse.  **It  isnotkind,BoBe,to  keep  all  yoor 
old  friends  so  long  in  suspense.  Of  course,  it  is  very  easy  to  see  on  which 
side  the  hesitation  is ;  and  I  am  sure  I  am  very  sorry  if  I  have  been 
premature." 

''You  are  more  than  premature,"  said  Mrs.  Damerel,  with  a  little 
laugh,  and  an  uneasy  colour  on  her  cheek,  ''for  you  are  speaking  a 
language  neither  Bose  nor  I  understand.  I  hope,  Mrs.  Wodehouse,  you 
have  good  news  from  your  son." 

"  Oh,  very  good  news  indeed  I "  said  the  mptber,  whose  indignation  on 
her  son's  behalf  made  the  rose  on  her  bonnet  quiver :  and  then  there  were 
a  few  further  interchanges  of  volleys  in  the  shape  of  questions  and  answors 
of  the  most  dvil  description,  and  the  ladies  shook  hands  and  parted. 
Bose  had  been  struck  dumb  altogether  by  the  dialogue,  in  which,  trembling 
and  speechless,  she  had  taken  no  part.  When  they  had  gone  on  for  a  few 
yards  in  silence,  she  broke  down  in  her  effort  at  self-restraint. 

"  Mimma,  idiat  does  she  mean  ?  " 
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**  Oh,  Bo0e,  do  not  drive  me  wild  with  your  foUy  I "  said  Mm.  Damerel. 
'<  What  could  she  mean  bat  one  thing  ?  If  yon  think  for  one  uomenty  yo« 
will  have  no  difficulty  in  understanding  what  she  means." 

Bose  woke  up,  as  a  sick  man  wakes  after  a  narcotic,  foTerish  and 
trembling.  '*I  thought,"  she  said,  slowly,  her  heart  beginning  to 
throb,  and  her  h^  to  ache  in  a  moment—'*  I  thought,  it  was  all  giyen 
up. 

**  How  could  you  think  anything  so  foolish  ?  What  symptom  can  you 
see  of  its  haying  been  given  up  ?  Has  he  ceased  coming?  Has  he  ceased 
trying  to  please  you,  ungrateful  gitl  that  you  are  ?  Indeed  you  go  too  fisur  for 
ordinary  patience ;  for  it  cannot  be  stupidity — ^you  are  not  stupid,"  said 
Mrs.  Damerel,  excitedly ;  "  you  have  not  even  that  excuse." 

<*  Oh,  mamma,  do  not  be  angiy  1 "  said  poor  Bose ;  "  I  thought — it 
seemed  so  natural  that,  as  he  saw  more  of  me,  he  would  give  it  up.  Why 
should  he  care  for  me  ?  I  am  not  like  him,  nor  fit  to  be  a  great  lady ;  be 
must  see  that." 

'*  This  is  false  humility,  and  it  is  very  ill  timed,"  said  Mrs.  DamersL 
"  Strange  though  it  may  seem,  seeing  more  of  you  does  not  make  him 
give  it  up  ;  and  if  you  are  too  simple  or  too  foolish  to  see  how  much  he 
is  devoted  to  you,  no  one  else  is.  Mrs.  Wodehouse  had  a  spiteful  mean- 
ing, but  she  is  not  the  first  who  has  spoken  to  me.  All  our  fiiends  on  the 
Green  believe,  like  her,  that  everything  is  settled  between  you ;  that  it  is 
only  some  hesitation  about — about  our  recent  sorrow  viiich  keeps  it  from 
being  announced." 

Bose  turned  upon  her  mother  for  the  first  time  with  reproach  in  her 
eyes.  "  You  should  have  told  me  1 "  Bhe  said,  with  momentary  passion ; 
"  you  ought  to  have  told  me, — for  how  was  I  to  know  ?  " 

''  Bose,  I  will  not  allow  such  questions;  you  are  not  a  £>ol  nor  a 
child.  Did  you  think  Mr.  Incledon  came  for  me  ?  or  Agatha,  periiape  ? 
He  told  you  he  would  not  give  you  up.  You  were  warned  what  his  object 
was — more  than  warned.  Was  I  to  defeat  my  own  wishes  by  keeping  you 
constantly  on  your  guard?  You  knew  what  he  wanted,  and  you  have 
encouraged  him  and  accepted  his  attentions." 

"  I— encouraged  him  ?  " 

"  Whenever  a  girl  permits,  she  encourages,"  said  Mrs,  Damorel,  with 
oracular  solemnity.  <*  In  matters  of  this  kind,  Bose,  if  you  do  not  refuse 
at  once,  you  commit  yourself,  and  sooner  or  later  you  must  accept." 

"  You  never  told  me  so  before.  Oh,  mamma  I  how  was  I  to  know  ? 
you  never  said  this  to  me  before." 

«  There  are  things  that  one  knows  by  intuition,"  said  Mrs.  Dameid; 
**  and,  Bose,  you  know  what  my  opinion  has  been  all  along.  Yon  have 
no  right  to  refdse.  On  the  one  side,  there  is  everything  that  heart  can 
desire;  on  the  other,  nothing  but  a  foolish,  aHiMii^  disinclination*  I 
don't  know  if  it  goes  so  far  as  disinclination ;  you  seem  now  to  like  him 
well  enou^." 

'<  Do  you  not  know  the  difierence  ?"  said  Bo0e»  turning  wiatfiil  eyes 
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upon  her  mother.    '^  Oh,  mamma,  yoa  who  ought  to  know  so  much  better 
than  I  do  t    I  liht  him  Tory  well — ^what  does  that  matter  ?  '* 

*'It  matters  everythiiig;  liking  is  the  first  step  to  loye.  Yon  can 
haye  no  reason,  absolutely  no  reason,  for  refusing  him  if  you  like  him. 
Bose,  oh,  how  foolish  this  is,  and  what  a  small,  what  a  very  small,  place 
there  seems  to  be  in  your  mind  for  the  thought  of  dufy  I  You  tell  us 
you  are  ready  to  die  for  us — which  is  absurd — and  yet  you  cannot  make 
up  your  mind  to  this  ?  " 

'*  It  IS  different,"  said  Bose ;  **  oh,  it  is  different  1  Mamma,  listen  a 
moment :  you  are  a  great  deal  better  than  I  am ;  you  love  us  better  than 
we  loye  each  other ;  you  are  never  tired  of  doing  things  for  us ;  whether  you 
are  well  or  whether  you  are  ill  it  does  not  matter ;  you  are  always  ready 
when  the  children  want  you.  I  am  not  blind,"  said  the  girl,  with  tears. 
''I  know  all  you  do  and  all  you  put  up  with ;  but,  mamma,  you  who  are 
good,  you  who  know  how  to  deny  yourself,  would  ijiou  do  this  ?  " 

«*Roee!'; 

''Would  you  do  it?"  cried  Eose,  excited  and  breathless,  pursuing 
her  advantage. 

Mra*  Damerel  was  not  old,  nor  was  life  quenched  in  her  either  by  her 
years  or  her  sorrows.  Her  face  flushed  under  her  heavy  widow's  veil,  all 
over,  with  a  violent  overwhelming  blush  like  a  girl's. 

"Rose,"  she  said,  passionately,  "how  dare  you — ^how  dare  you  put 
such  a  question  to  your  mother  ?  I  do  it  l^-either  you  are  heartless  alto- 
gether, or  you  are  mad,  and  don*t  know  what  yon  say." 

**  Forgive  me,  mamma ;  but,  oh,  let  me  speak  \  There  is  nothing  else 
so  hard,  noihing  so  disagreeable,  but  you  would  do  it  for  us ;  but  you  would 
not  do  tiiis.     There  is  a  difference,  Uien  ?  you  do  not  deny  it  now  7  " 

**  You  use  a  cruel  argument,"  said  Mrs.  Damerel,  the  blush  still  warm 
upon  her  matron  cheek,  "  and  it  is  not  a  true  one.  I  am  your  father's 
wife.  I  am  your  mother  and  Bertie's,  who  are  almost  man  and  woman. 
All  my  life  would  be  reversed,  all  my  relations  confused,  if  I  were  to  make 
ffuch  a  sacrifice ;  besides,  it  is  impossible,"  she  said,  sudd^y ;  "  I  did  not 
think  that  a  child  of  mine  would  ever  have  so  insulted  me." 

"  I  do  not  mean  it  for  insult,  mamma.    Oh,  forgive  me  I  I  want  yon 
only  to  see  the  difference,    it  is  not  like  anything  else.    You  would  do  any- 
thing else,  and  so  would  I ;  but,  oh,  not  this  I    You  see  it  yourself — ^not' 
thisy  mamma." 

**  It  is  foolish  to  attempt  to  argue  with  you,"  said  Mrs.  Damerel ;  and 
she  hurried  in,  and  upstairs  to  her  room,  leaving  Bose,  not  less  exeited, 
to  follow.  Bose  had  scarcely  calculated  upon  the  prodigious  force  of  ker 
own  alignment.  She  was  half  frightened  by  it,  and  half  ashamed  of  having 
used  it,  yet  to  some  extent  triumphant  in  her  success.  There  was  quite 
a  bank  of  flowers  in  the  hall  as  she  passed  through — flowers  which  she 
stopped  to  look  at  and  caress,  with  httle  touches  of  fondness  as  flower* 
lovers  use,  before  she  recollected  that  they  were  Mr.  Indedon's  flowers. 
She  took  up  a  book  which  was  on  the  hall  table,  and  hurried  on  to  avoid 
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that  eontemplation,  and  then  she  remembered  that  it  was  Mr.  Incledoai*fl 
book.  She  was  just  entering  the  drawing-room  as  she  did  so,  and  threw 
it  down  pettiihly  on  a  chair  by  the  door ;  and,  lo !  Mr.  Incledon  himself 
rose,  a  tall  shadow  against  the  window,  where  he  had  been  waiting  for  the 
ladies*  return. 

** Mamma  has  gone  upstairs;  I  will  call  her,"  said  Rose,  with 
confusion,  turning  away. 

**  Nay,  ncTcr  mind ;  it  is  a  pity  to  disturb  Mrs.  Damerel,  and  it  is  long, 
very  long,  since  you  haye  allowed  me  a  chance  of  talking  to  you." 

**  Indeed,  we  see  each  other  very  often,"  said  Rose,  fialteffingly. 

"  Yes,  I  see  you  in  a  crowd,  protected  by  the  children,  or  with  your 
mother,  who  is  my  friend,  but  who  cannot  help  me-*-I  wanted  to  ask  about 
the  book  you  threw  down  so  impatiently  as  you  came  in.  Don*t  you  like 
it  ?  "  said  Mr.  Incledon,  with  a  smile. 

What  a  relief  it  was  I  She  was  so  grateful  to  him  for  not  making  Ioyc 
to  her  that  I  almost  think  she  would  have  consented  to  marry  him  had  he 
asked  her  before  he  left  that  eyening.  But  he  was  very  cautious  and  very 
wise,  and,  though  he  had  come  with  no  other  intention,  he  was  warned 
by  the  excitement  in  her  looks,  and  stopped  the  very  words  on  her  lips, 
for  which  Bose,  shortsighted,  like  all  mortals,  was  very  thankfiil  to  him, 
not  knowing  how  much  the  distinct  refusal,  which  it  was  in  her  heart  to 
give,  would  have  simplified  all  their  afGeurs. 

This,  however,  wm  at  once  the  first  and  the  last  of  Bose*s  successes. 
When  she  saw  traces  of  tears  about  her  mother's  eyes,  and  how  pale  she  was, 
her  heart  smote  her,  and  she  made  abject  submission  of  herself,  and  poured 
out  her  very  soul  in  excuses,  so  that  Mrs.  Damerel,  though  vanquished  for 
the  moment,  took  higher  ground  after  it.  The  mother,  indeed,  was  so  much 
shaken  by  the  practical  application  of  her  doctrines,  that  she  felt  there  was 
no  longer  time  for  the  gradual  undermining  which  was  Mr.  Incledon's 
policy.  Mrs.  Damerel  did  not  know  what  reply  she  could  make  if  Bose 
repeated  her  novel  and  strenuous  argument,  and  felt  that  now  safety  lay 
in  as  rapid  a  condusion  of  the  matter  as  possible;  so  that  from  this 
moment  every  day  saw  the  closing  of  the  net  over  poor  Bose.  The  lover 
became  more  close  in  his  attendance,  the  mother  more  urgent  in  her 
appeals ;  but  so  cleverly  did  he  manage  the  matter  that  his  society  was 
always  a  relief  to  the  girl  when  hard  driven,  and  she  gradually  got  to  feel 
herself  safer  with  him,  which  was  a  great  deal  in  his  favour.  Everything, 
however,  went  against  Bose.  The  ladies  on  the  Green  made  gentle  criti- 
cisms upon  her,  and  called  her  a  sly  little  puss.  Some  hoped  she  would 
not  forget  her  humble  friends  when  she  came  into  her  kii^om ;  some 
asked  her  what  she  meant  by  dragging  her  captive  so  long  at  her  ohaikt 
wheels ;  and  the  captive  himself,  though  a  miracle  of  goodness,  would  east 
pathetic  looks  at  her,  and  make  little  speeches  full  of  meaning.  Bose 
hegux  to  feel  herself  like  a  creature  at  bay ;  wherever  she  turned  she  could 
see  no  way  of  escape ;  even  sharp-eyed  Agatha,  in  the  wisdom  of  fifteen, 
turned  against  her. 
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*'  Whj  don't  yon  many  Mr.  Incledon,  and  have  done  with  it  ?  "  said 
Agatha.  ''  I  wonld  if  I  were  yon.  What  a  good  thing  it  wonld  he  for 
yon  I  and  I  snppose  he  wonld  he  kind  to  the  rest  of  ns  too.  Why,  yon 
wonld  have  yonr  carriage,  two  or  three  carriages,  and  a  horse  to  lide, 
and' yon  might  go  ahroad  if  yon  liked,  or  do  anything  yon  liked.  How  I 
shonld  like  to  have  qnantities  of  money,  and  a  heantifnl  honse,  and  eyeiy- 
thing  in  the  world  I  wanted !     I  shonld  not  shilly-shally  like  yon.'* 

<(No  one  has  eyerything  in  the  world  they  want,"  said  Rose, 
solemnly,  thinking  also — if  Mr.  Incledon  hadheen  '<  some  one  else  "  how 
mnch  easier  her  decision  wonld  have  heen. 

'<  Yon  seem  to  think  they  do,"  said  Agatha,  '*  or  yon  wonld  not  make 
snch  a  fnss  ahont  Mr.  Incledon.  Why,  what  do  yon  object  to  ?  I  snp- 
pose it's  hecanse  he  is  not  yonng  enongh.  I  think  he  is  a  very  nice  man, 
and  yery  good-looking.     I  only  wish  he  had  asked  me." 

'<  Agatha,  yon  are  too  yonng  to  talk  of  snch  things,"  said  Hose,  with 
the  dignity  of  her  seniority. 

**  Then  I  wish  my  eldest  sister  was  too  yonng  to  pnt  them  into  my 
head,"  said  Agatha. 

This  conversation  drove  Rose  from  her  last  place  of  safety,  the  school- 
room, where  hitherto  sh;^  had  been  left  in  qniet.  A  kind  of  despair  seized 
her.  She  dared  not  enconnter  her  mother  in  the  drawing-room,  where 
probably  Mr.  Incledon  also  wonld  appear  towards  the  twilight.  She  pnt 
on  her  hat  and  wandered  ont,  her  heart  full  of  a  snbdaed  angnish,  poignant 
yet  not  nnsweet,  for  the  sense  of  intense  suffering  is  in  its  way  a  kind  of 
excitement  and  painfhl  enjoyment  to  the  very  yonng.  It  was  a  spring 
afternoon,  soft  and  sweet,  fhll  of  promise  of  the  summer,  and  Rose,  quite 
unused  to  walking  or  indeed  doing  anything  else  alone,  found  a  certain 
pleasure  in  the  loneliness  and  silence.  How  tranquilising  it  was  to  be 
alone;  to  have  no  one  near  who  would  say  anything  to  disturb  her ;  nobody 
with  reproachful  eyes ;  nothbg  around  or  about  but  the  soft  sky,  the  trees 
growing  green,  the  grass  which  waved  its  thin  blades  in  the  soft  air  1  It 
seemed  to  Rose  that  she  was  out  for  a  long  time,  and  that  the  silence 
refreshed  her,  and  made  her  strong  for  her  fate  whatever  it  might  be.  Be- 
fore she  returned  home  she  went  in  at  the  old  familiar  gate  of  the  Rectory, 
and  skirted  the  lawn  by  m  by-path  she  knew  well,  and  stole  down  the 
slope  to  the  little  platform  under  the  old  May^tree.  By  this  time  it  had 
begun  to  get  dark ;  and  as  Rose  looked  across  the  soft  undulations  of  the 
half  visible  conntiy,  every  line  of  which  was  dear  and  well  known  to  her, 
her  eyes  fell  suddenly  upon  a  gleam  of  light  from  among  the  trees.  What 
friendly  sprite  had  lighted  the  lights  so  early  in  the  parlour  of  the  cottage 
at  Ankermead  I  cannot  tell,  but  they  glimmered  out  from  the  brown  dump 
of  trees  and  took  Rose  so  by  surprise  that  her  eyes  filled  with  sudden 
moisture,  and  her  heart  beat  with  a  muffled  throbbing  in  her  ears.  So 
well  she  recollected  the  warm  summer  evening  long  ago  (and  yet  it  was 
not  a  year  ago),  and  every  word  that  was  said.  <<  Imagination  will  play 
me  many  a  prank  before  I  forget  this  night  I "    Did  he  mean  that  ?  had 
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ha  forgotten  U?  or  was  he  perhaps  leaning  over  the  riup*s  side  somewhere 
while  the  Ing  Tessel  rostled  through  the  soft  hroad  sea,  thinking  of  home, 
as  he  had  said,  se^ng  the  lights  upon  the  coast,  and  dreaming  of  his 
mother's  lighted  windows,  and  of  that  dim,  dreamy,  hazy  landscape,  so  soft 
and  far  inland,  with  the  cottage  lamp  shining  ontfrom  that  brown  damp  of 
trees ?  The  tears  fell  BoMjirom.  Bose's  eyes  throngh ihe  eyening ^imnflfM 
which  hid  them  almost  from  herself;  she  was  very  sad,  heartbroken — and 
yet  not  so  miseraUe  as  she  thonght  Bhe  did  not  know  how  long  she  sat 
there,  looking  at  the  cottage  lights  through  hear  tears.  The  new  Beetor 
and  his  wife  sat  down  to  dinner  all  unaware  of  the  forlorn  yoong  Tisttor 
who  had  stolen  into  the  domain  which  was  now  theirs,  and  Boss's  mother 
began  to  get  sadly  uneasy  about  her  absence,  with  a  chill  dread  lest  she 
should  haye  pressed  her  too  far  and  driyen  her  to  some  scheme  of  desper- 
ation. Mr.  Incledon  came  oat  to  look  for  her,  and  met  her  just  outside  the 
Bectory  gate,  and  was  yeiy  kind  to  her,  making  her  take  his  arm  and  lead* 
ing  her  gently  home  without  asking  a  question. 

**  She  has  been  calling  at  the  Bectory,  and  I  fear  it  was  too  much  for 
her,"  he  said ;  an  explanation  which  loade  the  quick  tears  start  to  Mrs. 
Damerel's  own  eyes,  who  kissed  her  daughter  and  sent  her  upstairs  with- 
out further  question.  I  almost  think  Mr.  Incledon  was  deyer  enough  to 
guess  the  true  state  of  afiOurs ;  but  he  told  this  fib  with  an  admirable  air  of 
belieying  it,  and  made  Bose  grateful  to  the  yery  bottom  of  her  heart. 

Gratitude  is  a  fine  sentiment  to  cultiyate  in  such  circumstances.  It  is 
a  better  and  safer  beginning  than  that  pity  which  is  said  to  be  akin  to  loye. 
Bose  struggled  no  more  after  this.  She  surrendered  quietly,  made  no  far- 
ther resistance,  and  finally  yielded  a  submissiye  assent  to  what  was  asked 
of  her.  She  became  *'  engaged  "  to  Mr.  Indedon,  and  the  engagement 
was  formally  announced,  and  all  the  Green  joined  in  with  congratulations, 
except,  indeed,  Mrs.  Wodehouse,  who  called  in  a  marked  manner  just  after 
the  ladies  had  been  seen  to  go  out,  and  left  a  huge  card,  which  was  aU  her 
contribution  to  the  felicitations  of  the  neighbourhood.  There  was  scarcely 
a  lady  in  the  parish  except  this  one  who  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  walk 
or  driye  to  the  White  House  and  kiss  Bose  and  congratulate  her  mother. 
"  Such  a  yery  excellent  match — eyerything  that  a  motiier  could  desire  I " 
they  said.  "  But  you  must  get  a  little  more  colour  in  your  cheeks,  my 
dear,"  said  old  Lady  Denyil.  "  This  is  not  like  the  dear  Bector's  Bose 
in  June.    It  is  more  like  a  pale  China  rose  in  Noyember." 

What  could  Bose  do  but  cry  at  this  allusion  ?  It  was  kind  of  the 
old  lady  (who  was  always  kind)  to  giye  her  this  excellent  reason  and 
excuse  for  the  tears  in  her  eyes. 

And  then  there  came,  with  a  strange,  hollow,  far-off  sound,  proposals  of 
dates  and  days  to  be  fixed,  and  talk  about  the  wedding  dresses  and  the 
wedding  tour.  She  listened  to  it  all  with  an  inward  shiyer ;  but,  fortunately 
for  Bose,  Mrs.  Damerel  would  hear  of  no  wedding  until  after  the  anniyer- 
sary  of  her  husband's  death,  which  had  taken  place  in  July.  The  Ghreen 
discussed  the  subject  largely,  and  most  people  blamed  her  for  standing  on 
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this  pmieiilio ;  for  soeietj  in  general,  with  a  wise  sense  of  the  nncertainty 
of  all  hnman  affairs,  has  a  prejudice  against  the  postponement  of  mar- 
riages which  it  never  helieyes  in  thoroughly  tOl  they  have  taken  plaee. 
They  thon^t  it  ridicnlons  in  a  woman  of  Mrs.  DamerePs  sense,  and  one, 
too,  who  ought  to  know  how  many  slips  there  are  between  the  onp  and  the 
Hp ;  but  Mr;  Ineledon  did  not  seem  to  object,  and  of  coarse,  eyerybody 
said,  no  one  else  had  a  right  to  interfere. 

All  this  took  place  in  April,  when  the  Damerels  had  been  bnt  three 
months  in  their  new  house.  Even  that  little  time  had  proved  bitterly  to 
them  many  of  the  evils  of  their  impoverished  condition,  for  already  Mr, 
Honsdon  had  begun  to  .write  of  the  long  time  Bertie  had  been  at  school, 
and  the  necessity  there  was  that  he  should  exert  himself;  and  even 
Beginald*s  godfather,  who  had  always  been  so  good,  showed  signs  of  a  dis« 
position  to  launch  his  charge,  too,  on  the  world,  suggesting  that  perhaps  it 
might  be  better,  as  he  had  now  no  prospect  of  anything  but  working  for 
himself,  that  he  should  leave  Eton.  Mrs.  Damerel  kept  these  humiliations  to 
herself,  but  it  was  only  natural  that  they  should  give  fire  to  her  words  in 
lier  arguments  with  Bose ;  and  it  could  not  be  denied  that  the  family  had 
spent  more  than  their  income  permitted  in  the  first  three  months.  There 
had  been  the  mourning,  and  the  removal,  and  so  many  other  expenses,  to 
begin  with.  It  is  hard  enough  to  struggle  with  bills  as  Mrs.  Damerel  had 
done  in  her  husband's  lifetime,  when  by  means  of  the  wisest  art  and 
never-failing  attention  it  was  always  possible  to  pay  them  as  they  became 
urgent;  but  when  there  is  no  money  at  all,  either  present  or  in  prospect, 
what  is  a  poor  woman  to  do  ?  They  made  her  sick  many  a  time  when  she 
opened  the  drawer  in  her  desk  and  looked  at  them.  Even  with  all  she  could 
accept  from  Mr.  Ineledon  (and  that  was  limited  by  pride  and  delicacy  in 
many  ways),  and  with  one  less  to  provide  for,  Mrs.  Damerel  would  still 
have  care  sufficient  to  make  her  cup  run  over.  Rose's  good  fortune  did 
not  take  her  burden  away. 

Thus  things  went  on  through  the  early  summer.  The  thought  of 
Hose's  trousseau  nearly  broke  her  mother's  heart.  It  must  be  to  some 
degree  in  consonance  with  her  future  position,  and  it  must  not  come  firom 
Mr.  Ineledon  ;  and  where  was  it  to  come  from  ?  Mrs.  Damerel  had  begun 
to  write  a  letter  to  her  brother,  appealing,  which  it  was  a  bitter  thing  to 
do,  for  his  help,  one  evening  early  in  May.  She  had  written  after  all  her 
children  had  left  her,  when  she  was  alone  in  the  old-fiishioned  house,  where 
all  the  old  walls  and  the  old  stairs  uttered  strange  creaks  and  jars  in  the 
midnight  stillness,  and  the  braoches  of  the  creepers  tapped  ghostly  taps 
against  the  window.  Her  nerves  were  overstrained,  and  her  heart  was 
sore,  notwithstanding  her  success  in  the  one  matter  which  she  had  strug- 
gled for  so  earnestly ;  and  after  writing  half  her  letter  Mrs.  Damerel  had 
given  it  up,  with  a  strange  feeling  that  something  opposed  the  writing  of 
it,  some  influence  which  she  could  not  define,  which  seemed  to  stop  her 
words,  and  made  her  incapable  of  framing  a  sentence.  She  gave  it  up 
with  almost  a  superistitious  thrill  of  feeling,  and  a  nervous  tremor  which 
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Bhe  tried  in  Tain  to  mAster;  and,  laaving  it  half  written  in  her  Uotting-bookt 
stole  npstairs  to  bed  in  the  silence,  as  glad  to  get  out  of  the  echoing, 
creaking  room  as  if  it  had  been  haunted.  Bose  heard  her  come  nprtaiis, 
and  thought  with  a  little  bitterness  as  she  lay  awdie,  her  pillow  wot  with 
the  tears  which  she  neyer  shed  in  the  dajli|^t,  of  her  mother's  triamfdioTer 
her,  and  how  all  this  rerolntion  was  her  work.  Bhe  heard  something 
like  a  sigh  as  her  mother  passed  her  door,  and  wondered  almost  ccmtemp- 
tnoosly  what  she  conld  have  to  sigh  about,  for  Bose  felt  all  the  other 
burdens  in  the  worid  to  be  as  nothing  in  compuison  with  her  burdoi ;  as, 
indeed,  we  all  do. 

Next  moniing,  however,  before  Rose  was  awake,  Mrs.  Damerel  came 
into  her  room  in  her  dressing-gown,  with  her  hair,  which  was  still  so 
pretty,  curling  about  her  shoulders,  and  her  face  lit  up  with  a  wcmderful 
pale  illumination  like  a  northern  sky. 

**  What  is  it  ?  *'  cried  Bose,  sj^ringing  up  from  her  bed. 

''  Bose,"  said  Mrs.  Damerel,  gasping  for  breath,  ''  we  are  rich  again  I 
No  I  it  is  .impossible — ^but  it  is  true ;  here  it  is  in  this  letter — ^my  unde 
Ernest  is  dead,  and  he  has  left  us  all  his  money.  We  are  richer  tiian  eyer 
I  was  in  all  my  life." 

Bose  got  up,  and  ran  and  kissed  her  mother,  and  cried,  with  a  great 
€xy  that  rang  all  over  the  house,  **  Th^i  I  am  free  1" 
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